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PREFACE 


: 4i, 

k ful' -- ing a'-task so difficult and so important as that of writing the 
'life of Christ, I feel it to he a duty to state the causes which led me to 
^ertake it, and the principles which have guided me in carrying it to 
(conclusion. 

1 1. It has long been the desire and aim of the publishers of this 
brk to spread as -widely as possible the blessings of knowledge ; and, 
i special furtherance of this design, they wished to place in the hands 
their readers such a sketch of the Life of Christ on earth as should 
, hie them to' realise it more clearly, and to enter more thoroughly^ 
to the details and sequence of the Gospel narratives. They therefore 
plied originally to an eminent theologian, who accepted the proposal, 
t whose elevation to the Episcopate prevented him from carrying it 

1 . . - _ 

I Under these circumstances application was made to me, and I could 
i at first but shrink from labour for which I felt that the amplest 
lure of a lifetime would be insufficient, and powers incomparably 
' ater than my own would still be utterly inadequate. , But the con- 
irations that were urged upon me came no doubt with additional 
|e, from the deep ' crest with which, from the first, I contemplated 
design. . I consented to make the efibrt, knowing that I could at 
b promise to do my best, and believing that he who does the best he 
o and also seeks the blessing of God upon his labours, cannot finally 
wholly fail. 

' Ind I have reason to be thankful that I originally entered upon the 
and, in spite of all obstacles, have still persevered in it. If the 
wing pages in any measure fulfil the objects with which such a 
ought to be written, they should fill the minds of those who read 
I -with solemn and not ignoble thoughts ; they should “add sunlight 
flight by making the happy happier ” ; they should encourage the 
■ they should console the sorrowful ; they should point the weak- 
3 one true ' source of moral strength. But whether this bock be 
tlessed to high ends, or whether it be received -wntli harshness and 
rcnce, nothing can at least rob me of the deep and constant happi- 
.-liich I have felt during almost every hour, that has been Sj^ent 
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upon it. Though, owing to serious and ahsoi’bing duties, months have 
often passed without my finding an opportunity to write a single line, 
yet, even in the midst of incessant labour at other things, nothing 
forbade that the subject on which I was engaged should be so often in 
my thoughts, or that I should find in it a source of peace and happiness 
different, alike in kind and in degree, from any which other iKserests 
could either give or take away. 

2. After I had in some small measure prepared myself for the task, 
I seized, in the year 1870, the earliest possible opj)ortunity to visit 
Palestine, and especially those parts of it which will be for ever iden- 
tified with the work of Christ on earth. Amid those scenes wherein 
He moved — ^in the 

■ " holy fields 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which, eighteen hundred years ago, were nailed, 

For our advantage, on the bitter cross ” — 

in the midst of those immemorial customs which recalled at every turn 
the manner of the life He lived — at J erusalem, on the Mount of Olives, 
at Bethlehem, by Jacob’s Well, in the Yalley of Nazareth, along the- 
bright strand of the Sea of Galilee, and on the coasts of Tyre and Sidon 
— many things came home to me, for the first time, with a reality and 
vividness unknown before. I returned more than ever confirmed in the 
wish to tell the full story of the Gospels in such a manner and with 
such illustrations as — with the aid of all that was within my reach of 
that knowledge which has been accumulating for centuries — ^might serve 
to enable at least the simple and the unlearned to understand and enter 
into the human surroundings of the life of the Son of God. 

, 3. But, while I say this to save the book from being judged by a 
false standard and with reference to ends which it was never intended 
to accomplish, it would be mere affectation to deny that I have hoped 
to furnish much which even learned readers may value. Though the 
following pages do not pretend to be exhaustive or specially erudite^ 
they yet contain much that men of the highest learning have thought 
or ascertained. The books which I have consulted include the researches 
of divines who have had the privilege of devoting to this subject, and 
often to some small fragment of it, the best years of laborious and 
uninterrupted lives. No one, I hope, could have reaped, however feebly, 
among such harvests, without garnering at least something which must 
have its value for the professed theologian as well as for the unlearned. 
And. because I believed — and indeed , most earnestly hoped — that this 
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■book might be acceptable to many of my brotber-clergymenj I have' 
admitted into the notes some quotations and references -which -will be 
CMaparatively valueless to the ordinary reader. But, -with this double 
aim in view, I have tried to avoid "moving as in a strange diagonal,” 
and have never wholly lost sight of the fact that I had to work wth no 
higher object than ' that thousands, who have even fewer opportunities 
than myself, might be the better enabled to read that one Book, beside 
Avliich even the best and profoundest treatises are nothing better than 
poor and stammering fragments of imperfect commentaiy, 

4. It is, perhaps, yet more important to add that this Life of Christ 
is avowedly and unconditionally the work of a believer. Those who 
expect to find in it new theories about the divine personality of Jesus, 
or bi-illiant combinations of mythic cloud tinged by the sunset imagina- 
tion of some decadent belief, will look in vain. It has not been written 
with any direct and special reference to the attacks of sceptical criticism. 
It is not even intended to deal otherwise than indirectly with the sei-ious 
doubts of those who, almost against their will, think themselves 
forced to lapse into a state of honest disbelief. I may, indeed, venture 
to hope that such readers, if they follow me with no unkindly spirit 
through these pages, may here and there find considerations of real 
weight and importance, which will solve imaginary difficulties and 
supply an answer to real objections Although this book is not mainly 
controversial, and would, had it been intended as a contribution to polem- 
ical literature, 'have been written in a very different manner, I do not 
believe that it will prove wholly valueless to any honest doubter who 
reads it in a candid and uncontemptuous spirit. Hundreds of critics, 
for instance, have impugned the authority of the Gospels on the seore of 
the real or supposed contradictions to be found in them. I am, of 
course, familiar with such objections, which may be found in all sorts 
of books, from Strauss's Leben Jesu and Renan’s Vie de Jesus, down 
to Sir R. Hanson’s Jesus of History and the English Life of Jesus 
by Mr. Thomas Scott. But, while I have never consciously evaded a 
distinct and formidable difficulty, I have constantly endeavoured to 
show by the mere silent course of the narrative itself that many of 
these objections are by no means insuperable, and that many more are 
unfairly captious or altogether fantastic. 

5. If there are ' questions wider and deeper than the ' minutiae of 
criticism, into which I have not fully and directly entered, it is not 
either from having neglected -to weigh the arguments respecting them, 
or from any imwillingness to state the i-easons why, in common with 
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tens of thousands who are abler and wiser than myself, I can still say 
respecting every fundamental doctrine of the Christian faith, Manet 
IMMOTA PIDES. Writing as a believer to believers, as a Christian to 
Christians, surely, after nearly nineteen centuries of Cliristianity, any 
one may be allowed to rest a fact of the Life of Jesus on the testimony 
of St. John "without stopping to widte a volume on the authenticity of 
the Fourth Gospel ; or may narrate one of the Gospel miracles without 
deeming it necessary to answer all the arguments which have been urged 
against the possibility of the supernatural. After the long labours, tlie 
powerful reasoning, and the perfect historical candour "with "which this 
subject has been treated by a host of apologists, it is surely as needless 
as it is impossible to lay again, on every possible occasion, the very 
lowest foundations of our faith. As regards St. J ohn, therefore, I have 
contented myself with the merest and briefest summary of some of the 
evidence "which to me still seems adequate to prove that he was the 
author of the Gospel which passes by his name,^ and minuter indications 
tending to strengthen that conviction will be found scattered throughout 
the book. It would indeed be hypocrisy in me to say with Ewald that 
every argument^ from every quarter to which we can looh^ every trace 
and record^ combine together to render any serious doubt upon tlie 
question absolutely impossible ” ; but I do say that, after the fairest and 
fullest consideration whioh I have been able to give to a question beset 
with difficulties, the arguments in favour of the Johannine authorship 
seem to me to be immensely preponderant. 

Nor have I left the subject of the ci’edibility of mu’acles and the 
general authenticity of the Gospel narratives entirely untouched, 
although there was the less need for my entering fully upon those ques- 
tions in the following pages from my having already stated elsewhere, 
to the best of my ability, the grounds of my belief. The same remark 
applies to the yet more solemn truth of the Divinity of Christ. That — 
not indeed as surrounded with all the recondite inquiries about the 
nepiywpriaiQ or communicatio idiomatum, the hypostatic union, tlie 
abstract impeccability, and such scholastic formulte, but in its broad 
Scriptural simplicity — was the subject of the Hulsean Lectures before 
the University of Cambridge in the year, 1870. In those lectures I en- 
deavoured to sketch what has ever seemed to my mind the most con- 
vincing external evidence of our faith: namely, ‘‘The Witness of History 
to Ghristf Those who have rejected the creed of the Church in this 
particular, approach the subject from a totally opposite point to our own. 

^ See pages 101, 102, passim. 
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They read the earlier chapters of St.' Luke and St. Matthe-\v, and openly 
marvel that any mind can believe what to them appears to be palpable 
mythology j or they hear the story of one of Christ’s mifacles of power 
—the walking on the Sea of Galilee, or turning the water into wine — 
and scarcely conceal their insinuated misgiving as to the honesty of those 
who can accept such narratives as true. Doubtless we should share 
their convictions in these respects if we approached the" subject in the 
same spirit and by the same avenues. To show that we do not, and lohy 
we do nok so approach it, is — ^incidentally, at least — one of the objects 
of this book. - 

The sceptic — and let me here say at once that I hope to use no 
single Avord of anger or 'denunciation against a scepticism Avhich I know 
to be in many cases perfectly honest and self-sacrificingly noble — 
approaches the examination of the question from a point of view the 
very opposite to that of the believer. He looks at the majestic order 
and appai’ently unbroken uniformity of Law, until the Universe be- 
comes to him but the result mechanically evolved from tendencies at 
once irreversible and self-originated. To us such a conception is wholly 
inconceivable LaAv to us involves the necessity of postulating, a Law- 
giver, and “ Nature,” Avhich we only use as an unscientific and imagina- 
tive synonym for the sum-total of observed phenomena, involves in our 
conceptions the Divine Power of Avhose energy it is but the visible 
translucence. We believe that the God and Creator of “ Nature” has 
made Himself known to us, if not by a primitive intuition, at any rate 
by immediate revelation to our hearts and consciences. And therefore 
such narratives as those to which I have alluded ai-e not nakedly and 
singly presented to us in all their unsupported and startling difficulty. 
To us they are but incidental items in a faith which lies at the veiy 
bases of our being — they are but fragments of that great Avhole whicli 
comprises all that is divine, mysterious, and superhatm’al in the two great 
words “ Christianity ” and “ Christendom.” And hence, though we no 
longer prominently ui’ge the miracles of Christ as the proofs of bur reli- 
gion, yet, on the other hand, Ave cannot regard thern as stumbling-blocks 
in the path of an historical belief, We study the sacred books of all the 
great religions of the Avorld ; Ave see the eSect exercised by those reli- 
gions on the mind of their votaries ; and, in spite of all the truths which 
even the worst of them enshrined, we Avatch the failure of them all to 
produce the inestimable blessings which Ave have ourselves enjoyed from 
infancy, Avhich we treasure as dearly as our life, and which w^e regard as 
solely due to the spread and establishment of the faith we hold. We 
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read the systems and treatises of ancient pliilosophy, and in spite of all 
the great and wise elements in which they abound, we see their total in- 
capacity to console, or support, or deliver, or regenerate the world. Then 
we see the light of Christianity dawning like a tender day-spring amid 
the universal and intolerable darkness. From the first, that new religion 
allies itself with the world’s utter; feeblenesses, and those feeblenesses it 
shares; yet without wealth, without learning, without genius, without 
arms, "ndthout anything to dazzle .and attraet — the religion of outcasts 
and exiles, of fugitives . and prisonei-s — numbering among its earliest 
converts not many wise, not many noble, not many mighty, but such 
as the gaoler of Philippi and the runaway slave of Colossse — with no 
blessing apparently upon it save such as cometh from above — ^with no 
light whatever about it save the light that comes from heaven — it puts 
to flight kings and their armies ; it breathes a new life, a new hope, a 
new and unknoAvn holiness into a guilty and decrepit world. This we 
see ; and we see the work grow, and increase, and become, more and 
more irresistible, and spread “ -with the gentleness of a sea that caresses 
the shore it covers.” And seeing this, we recall the principle of the 
wise and tolerant Eabbi, uttered more than eighteen hundred years 
ago — “If this counsel or this work be of men, it will come- to nought; 
but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be found 
to fight against God.” ’ ' 

And when we have thus been led to see and to believe that the 
only religion in the world which has established the ideal of a perfect 
holiness, and rendered common the attainment Of that ideal, has 
received in conspicuous measure the blessing of God, we examine its 
truths with a deeper reverence. The record of these truths — the 
record of that teaching which made them familiar to the world — Ave 
find in the Gospel naiTatives. And those narratives reveal to us 
much more. They not only furnish us Avith an adequate reason for 
the existence and for. the triumphs of the faith Ave hold, but they also 
bring home to us truths Avhich affect our hearts and intellects no less 
poAverfully than “ the starry heavens above and the moral laAV Avithin.” 
Taught to regard ourselves as children of. God, and common brothers 
in His great' family of. man, Ave find in the Gospels a revelation of God- 
in His Son Avhich enables us to knoAv Him more, and to trust Him 
more absolutely, and to serA’^e Him more faithfully, than all which we 
can find in all the other books of God, whether in Scripture, or history, 
or the experience of life, or those unseen.- messages Avhich God has 
written on every individual heart. . And finding that this revelation 
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. has been recorded by honest men in nai’ratives which, however frag- 
mentary, appear to stand the test of history, and to bear bn the face 
, of them every mark of transparent simplicity and perfect truthfulness 
— prepared for the reception of these glad tidings of God’s love in 
man’s, redemption by the facts of the world without and the 
experiences of the heart within — we cease to find' any overwhelming 
difiiculty in the record that He whom we believe to have been the 
Son of God — He who alone has displayed on earth the transcendent 
miracle of a sinless life — should have walked on the Sea of Galilee 
or turned the wa'ter into wine. 

And when we thus accept the truth of the miracles, they become 
to us moral lessons of the profoimdest value. In considering the 
miracles of Jesus, we stand in a position wholly difierent from that of 
the earlier disciples. To them the evidence of the miracles lent an 
overwhelming force to the teachings of the Lord ; they were as the 
seal of. God to the proclamation of the new kingdom. But to us who, 
for nineteen centuries, have been children of that kingdom, such 
evidence is needless. To the Apostles they were the credentials of 
Christ’s mission ; to us they are but fresh indications of His will. 
.To us they are works rather than signs, revelations rather than 
portents. Their historical importance lies for us in the fact that 
without them it would be impossible to account for the origin and 
spread of Christianity. We appeal to them, not to prove the truth of 
Christianity, but to illustrate its dissemination. But though to us 
Christianity rests on the basis of a Divine approval far .more con- 
vincing than the display of supernatural power — though to us the 
providence which for these two millenniums has ruled the destinies of 
Chi’istendom is a miracle far more stupendous in its evidential force 
than the raising of the dead or the enlightenment of the blind — yet a 
belief in these miracles enable.? us to solve problems which would 
otherwise be insoluble, as well as to embrace moral conceptions which 
would otherwise have found no illustration. To one who rejects them 
— to one who believes that the loftiest moi’als and the divinest piety 
which mankind has ever seen were evoked by a religion which rested 
on errors or on lies — the world’s history must remain, it seems to me, a 
hopeless enigma or a revolting fraud.^ 

^ ■“ Que la philosophie est ingenieuse et profonde dans ses conjectures ! ” writes 
De Lamennais in his scornful style. “ Comme les ^venements qui paraissaient les 
plus extraordinaires, devienneht simple des qu’elle daigne les expliquer ! Voiis ne 
concevez pas que le christianisme se soit propage natureUement : eUe va yous le 
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6.. Referring to another part of the subject, I ought to say I do 
not regard as j^ossilde any final liarmony of the Gospels. Against any 
hai'inony which .can be devised some plausible objection could be urged. 
On this subject no two writers have ever been exactly agreed, and this 
alone is sufficient to prove that the Gospel notices of chronology are 
too incomplete to -render certainty attainable. I have, of course, 
touched directly, as well as indirectly, on such questions as the length 
of the ministry ; and wherever the narrative required some clear and 
strong reason for adopting one view rather than another on some 
highly-disputed point — such, for instance, as the Feast alluded to in 
John V. 1 — I have treated the question as fully as was consistent with 
brevity, and endeavoured to put the reader in possession of the main 
facts and arguments on which the decision rests. But it would have 
been idle to encumber my pages with endless controversy on collateral 
topics which, besides being dreary and unimportant, are such as admit 
of no final settlement. In deciding upon a particular sequence of 
events, we can only say that such a sequence appears to us a probable 
one, not by any means that we regard it as certain. In every instance 
I have carefully examined the evidence for myself, often compressing 
into a few lines, or even into an incidental allusion, the results of a 
long inquiry. To some extent I agree with Stier and Lange in the 
oi'der of events which they have adopted, and in this respect, as well 
as for my first insight into the chai’acter of several scenes (acknow- 
ledged in their place), I am perhaps more indebted to the elaboi'ate 
work of Lange than to any others who have written on the same 
subject. When an author is writing from the results of independent 
thought on the sum-total of impressions formed during a course of 

faire comprendre. Les Apotres out dit, ‘ Nous vous annon 90 ns I’fivangile au nom 
de I’lEternel, et vous devez noiis croire, car nous somuies doues du pouvoir miracu- 
leux. Nous rendons la saute aux malades, aux perclus I’usage de leurs membres, la 
vue aux aveugles, I’ouie aux sourds, la vie aux morts.’ A ce discom’s le peuple est 
accouru de toutes parts, pour etre temoin des miracles promis avec tant de confianco. 
Les malades n’ont point ete gueris, les perclus n’ont point march6, les aveugles 
n’ont point vu, les sourds n’ont point entendu, les morts n’ont point ressuscite. 
Alors, transporte d’admiration, le peuple est tombe aux pieds des Apotres, et s’ est 
dcrie, ‘ Ceux-ci sent manifestement les envoycs de Dieu, les ministres de sa 
puissance ! ’ et sur le champ brisant ses idoles, il a quitte le culte des plaisirs pour, 
le culte de la croix ; il a renonce a ses habitudes, S, ses prejuges, a ses passions ; il a 
reforme ses moeurs et embrasse la penitence ; les riches ont vendu leurs biens, pour 
en distribuer le prix aux indigens, et tons ont prefere les plus horribles tortures et 
une mort inf^me aux remords d’abandonner uhe religion qui leur etait si solidement 
prouvee.”- [Ess. sur V Indifference, iv. 458.) . ■ 
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study, it is not always possible to acknowledge specific obligations ; but 
whenever I was consciously indebted to others, I have, throughout the 
book, referred to their writings. I have referred especially to Ewald, 
Neander, Schenkel, Strauss, Hase, Sepp, Stier, Ebrard, Wieseler, 
Hofmann, Keim, Caspar!, Ullmann, Delitzsch, De Pressense, Wallon, 
Dupanlotip, Capecelatro, Ellicott, Young, Andrews, "Wordsworth, 
Alford, and many others ; as well as to older writers like Bonaventura 
and Jeremy Taylor. I have also to acknowledge the assistance which 
I have gained from the writings of Dean Stanley, Canons Lightfoot 
and Westcott, Professor PI umpire. Dr. Ginsburg, Mr. Grove, and the 
authors of ai-ticles in the Encyclopsedias of Ersch and Grube, Herzog, 
Zeller, Winer, and Dr. W. Smith. Incidental lights have of course 
been caught from various archaeological treatises, as well as from works 
of geography and- travel, the old Itineraries, and Reland, down to Dr. 
Thomson’s Tlie Land and the Booh, and Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s Roly 
Land. 

7. It is needless to add that this book is almost wholly founded 
on an independent study of the four Gospels side by side in the 
original Greek. In quoting from them, I have constantly and inten- 
tionally diverged from the English version, because my main object 
has been to bring out and explain the scenes as they are described by 
the original witnesses. The minuter details of those scenes, and there- 
with the accuracy of our reproduction of them, depend in no small 
degree upon the discovery of the true reading, and the delicate 
observance of the true usage of words, particles, and tenses. It must 
not be supposed for a moment that I ofier these translations — which 
are not unfrequently paraphrases — as preferable to those of the English 
version, but only- that, consistently with the okjects which I had in 
view, I have aimed at representing with more rigid accuracy the force 
and meaning of the true text in the original Greek.i It will be seen 
too that I have endeavoured to glean in illustration all that is valuable 
or trustwoi*thy -in Josephus, in the Apocryphal Gospels, and in 
traditional particulars derived from the writings of the Fathers. 

8. Some readers will perhaps be surprised by the frequency of the 

^ This book had been in print some years before the publication of the Ee'N’ised 
Version. It was to me a natural source of gratification to find that the changes 
which, for the sake of greater accviracy, had been introduced into the renderings 
of the Authorised Version were invariably in the same direction as, often identical 
with, those accepted by the eminent scholars who gave to the English-speaking 
race the great boon of the Revised Version of 1884. 
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allusions to Jewisli literature. Without embarking on “ the sea of the 
Talmud’' (as the Rabbis themselves call it) — a task •which would 
require a lifetime — ft modern reader may find not only the amplest 
materials, but probably all the materials it can oflTer for the illustrfttion 
of the Gospel history, in the -writings, not of Christians only, but also 
of learned and candid Rabbis. Rot only in the well-known treatises 
of Lightfoot, Schottgen, Surenhuys, Wagenseil, Buxtorf, Otho, Reland, 
Budseus, Gfrprer, Herzfeld, McCaul, Etheridge, but also in those of 
Jews by birth or religion, or both, like Geiger, Jost, Gratz, Deren-’ 
bourg, Munk, Eraiikl, Deutsch, Raphall, Schwab, Cohen, anyone 
may find large quotations from the original authorities, collected as 
well by advei'saries as by reverent and admiring students. Further, 
he may read the entire Mishna (if he have the time and patience to 
do so) in the Latin version of Surenhusius, and may now form his 
judgment respecting large and important treatises even of the.Gemara, 
from such translations as the French one of the Berachoth by M. 
Moise Schwab. I have myself consulted all the authorities here 
named, and have gained from them much information which seems 
to me eminently useful. Their reseai'ches ha-ve thrown a flood of light 
on some parts of the Gospels, and have led me to some conclusions 
which, so far' as I am aware, are new. I have, indeed, in the second 
Excursus of the Appendix, shown that nothing of the slightest import- 
ance can be gleaned from the Talmudists about our. Lord Himself. 
The real value of the Rabbinic writings in illustrating the Gospels is 
indirect, not direct — archteological, not controversial. The light which 
they throw on the fidelity of the Evangelists is all the more valuable 
because it is derived from a source so unsuspected and so hostile.^ 

9. If in any part of this book I have appeared to sin against the 

f 

^ I take this opportunity of saying that the reader will not find in the following 
pages any one rigid or uniform system of translxteralibn of Hebrew words into 
English. This is due to the fact that, in most instances, my references to the 
Talmud have been derived from the numerous sources mentioned in the above' para- 
graphs, and in referring such passages to the author who is responsible for theii* 
accuracy, I have generally, adopted his mode of spelling. Scripture names I have 
mostly left in the form in which they occur in our English version ; and in many 
terms that have acquired a common- currency, like Mishna, Gemara, Talmud, etc.', I 
have left the words in the shape most usually adopted. Besides these sources of 
difference, there may doubtless be others “ quas aut incuria fudit aut humana parmn 
cavit natm’a.” For these errors, where they occur, as well as for all others, I must . 
ask. the indulgence oi the candid reader,' who will appreciate the difBculties of a- 
task accomplished under conditions far from favourable. 
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Divine law of charity, I must here ’ ask pardon for it. But at least I 
may say that whatever trace of asperity may he found in any page of it 
has never been directed against men, but against principles, or only 
against those men or classes of men in long-past ages whom we solely 
regard as the representatives of principles. ■ It is possible that this book 
may fall into the hands of some Jewish readers, and to these particularly 
I would wish this remark to be addressed. I have reason to believe that 
many enlightened modern Jews have long since learnt to look with 
- love and reverence on Him whom their fathers rejected ; nay, more, . 
that some of them, convinced by the' irrefragable logic of history, have 
. openly acknowledged that He was indeed their promised Messiah, • 
although they still reject the 'belief in His Divinity. I see, in the 
writings of many Jews, a clear conviction that Jesus, to whom they- 
have quite ceased to apply the terms of hatred found in the Talmud, •was 
at any rate the greatest religious Teacher, the highest and most inspired 
Prophet whom theii’ race produced. They, therefore, would be the last 
to defend that greatest crime in history — the Crucifixion of the Son of 
God. And while no Christian ever dreams of visiting upon them the 
horror due to the sin of their ancestors, so no Jew will, charge the- 
Christians of to-day -with looking with any feeling but that of simple 
abhorrence on the long, cruel, and infamous persecutions to which the 
ignorance and brutality of past ages have subjected their great and noble 
race. W e may humbly believe that the day is fast approaching when 
He whom the Jews crucified, and whose Divine revelations the Christians 
have so often and so grievously disgraced, will break down the middle 
wall of partition between them, and make both races one in religion, 
in heart, and life — Semite and Aryan, Jew and Gentile, united to bless 
arid to evangelise the world.^- 

■ 10. One task alone remains — ^the pleasant task of thanking those 
friends to whose ready aid and sympathy I owe so much, and who 
have surrounded with happy memories and obligations the completion 
of my work. First and foremost, my heartiest and sincerest thanks 
are due to my friends, Mr. 0. J. Monro, late Fellow of Trinity College, 

^ The charge brought against me that 'I had spoken -with scorn and hatred 
of the Jews is sufBciently refuted by the book itself, as indeed were most of the 
other unfair criticisms by which prejudice and envy tried to -write it down. The 
leading English Jews never believed the charge that I had maligned their nation. 
AVhat I think of their greatness is sufdciently set forth in a sermon on the J ewa 
(printed in my volume " On Social Questions ”), which was an indignant protest 
against the iniquities of the Judenhetze in Berlin (1892). 
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Cambridge, and Mr. R. Garnett, of the British Museum. Tliey have 
given me an amoimt of time and attention which leaves me most largely 
indebted to their unselfish generosity ; and I have made claims on their 
indulgence more extensive than I can adequately repay. To my old 
pupil, Mr. H. J. Boyd, late scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford, I am 
indebted for the table of Contents. I have also to thank the Bev. 
vProfessor Plumptre and Mr. George Gi'ove, not only for the warm 
interest which they have taken in my work, but also for some valuable 
suggestions. There are many others, not here named, who will believe, 
without any assurance from me, that I am not ungrateful for the help 
which they have rendered ; and I must especially offer my best acknow- 
ledgments to the Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore — but for whose kind 
encouragement the book would not have been undertaken — and to 
those who with so much care and patience have conducted it through 
the press. 

And now I send these pages forth, not knowing what shall befall 
them, but with the earnest prayer that they may be blessed to aid the 
cause of truth and righteousness, and that He in whose name they are 
written may, of His mercy, 

“ Forgive them whore they fail in truth, 

■ ’ And in His wisdom make mo wise.” 

F. W. F. 

• The Lodge, Marlborough College. 
r , Monday before Easter, 1874 



PEEFACE TO THE NEW EDITION 


As the plates of the Libraiy Edition had been completely ■worn out by 
incessant use during eighteen years, the Publisher requested me to revise 
it. Had circumstances permitted, I would very gladly have not only 
revised it, but subjected it to an amount of care and consideration which 
would have equalled the heavy labour originally expended \ipon it. 
Although there are reasons which render this impossible, I have done 
my best to improve and amend this edition in many ways, and have 
added not a few points of interest. If life and strength be spared me, 
I hope' before very long to publish a volume of “ Fresh Studies ” as a 
companion to this “ Life of Christ.” In that volume I may be enabled 
to deal -svith subjects for which there was no scope in this endeavour to 
elucidate the fourfold narrative of the Holy Gospels by minute study of 
the original text, and of all that seemed most likely to throw light upon 
its meaning. 

I humbly and heartily thank God that not only in England, in 
America, and in Greater Britain, but even in Russia and many other 
lands. He has so blessed my labours as to use their utter imperfection 
for the furtherance of His .kingdom and the .blessing of human souls. 

F. W. FARRAR. 

St. Maegaeet’s Rectoey, "Westminstee, 

Oct. 16, 1893, 
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,1 LIFE OF CHEip 

, ATrem/'i B 

F: ■; , . CHAPTER 1. .;i .. 

1 THE NATIVITY. 

;V . v.-'jTi 

3p€ipos, icel/iev6t> iv <pdTP^.—“THE Babe, lying in the manger” (Luke 

•',*'’■^>1 ^vrivOpwirticrev 'iva n/aeis 6e0von)0&fifP‘ — Athan., \Z)e . p. 64 {Opp. 

'■ 3 '/' , 

One. mile from Bethleliem is a little plain, in wliich, under a grove of 
.olives, stands the bare and neglected chapel known by the name of “ the 
• Angel to the Shepherds. ” .l. It is built over the traditional site of the 
fields where, in' the beautiful language of St. Luke — more exquisite than 
any idyll +jO Christian ears — “ there were shepherds keeping watch over 
theii- flock by night, when, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, 
and tAe glo\'y of the Lord^ shone round about them,” and to their happy 
ears.were uttered the good tidings of great joy that unto them was born- 
that day in the city of David a Saviour, which was Christ the Lord.® 

The associations of our. Lord’s 'nativity were all of the humblest 

^ ‘'.Angelun ad Pastores." Near this spot once stood a to'wer called kCgdal Eder, 
or “Tower of the Flock ”. (Gen. xxxv. 21). ' The present rude chapel is, perhaps, a 
mere fragment of- a church huilt over, the spothy Helena. (See Caspari, Chromlo- 
-pisch-GeograpMsche Eirdeitung, p. 57.) The' prophet Micah (iv. 8, v. 2) had looked 
to Ikligdal Eder with Messianic hopes ; and St. Jerome (JDe Loe. Hebr.')^ writing with 
views of prophecy which were more current in the ancient than in the modern 
Church, ventures to say “ that by its very name it fore-signified by a sort of prophecy 
the shepherds at the birth of the Lord.” 

• By S({fa Kuplov (Luke ii.9) is probably meant the Shechinah, or cloud of bright- 
ness which symbolised the Divine presence. ' 

® It is observable that uaixup and aarripta are far more common in St. Luke and 
St. Paul (44 times) than in the rest of the New Testament. “Gospel,” “Good 
(iidings,” evayy^Kiov, occurs in the LXS. in 2 Sam. xmii; 20 ; Isa. Ixi. 1. 
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character, and the very scenery of His birthplace was connected -N^dth 
memories of poverty and toil. On that night, indeed, it seemed as 
though the heavens must burst to disclose their radiant minstrelsie.s. 
The stars, and the feeding sheep, and the “ light and sound in the dark- 
ness and stillness,” and the rapture of faithful hearts, combine to fitriii^!'/ 
us with a picture painted in the colours of heaven. But in the brief 
and thrilling verses of the Evangelist we are not told that those angel 
songs were heard by any except the wakeful shepherds of an obscure 
village ; — and those shepherds, amid the chill dews of a winter night, 
Avere guarding their flocks from the Avolf and jthe .robber, in fields Avhere 
Ruth, their SaAUour’s ancestress, had “gleaiied, sick at heart, amid the 
alien corn,” and Da^dd, the despised and youngest son of a numerous 
family, had folloAved the ewes great with young.i ... 

“ And suddenly,” adds the, sole Evangelist who has narrated tho cir* 
cumstances of that memorable night in which J esus was born, amid the 
indiflference of a world unconscious of its Deliverer, “there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host, praising God, and saying, Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace among men of good wiU.”^ 

^ Ps. Ixxviii. 71. According to tlio Mishna, tho flocks of thoso sbopliords lay out 
all the year round, and were destined for the Temple sacrificea. ‘ (Edorsheim, Jesus 
the McssiaJi, i. 1ST', Skctchcs'of Jewish Life, SQ.') ■ 

2 Luke ii. 14, iv apdpdnots evSoKias : i.e ., those with whom God is well plcjised,” 
(Comp. Ps. cxlvii. 11 ; Luke xii. 32 ; Rom. v. 1.) Such is tho reading of tho host 
MSS., N, A, B, D, and some of the best versions, tho Vetus Itala, Vulgate, Gothic, &c. 
In any case the '' towards men” of theA.V. should be “among” (iv'). Moreover, 
however dear the other reading may he to us from long arid delightful association, 
this best maintains, the obvious poetic parallelism : ' , ' 

Glo'iy to God ; , ' - in the highest, 

Peace to men of good will on earth. 

One . of the’ inain difiiculties Avhich I had to overcome in wi’iting this book was to 
exclude all the earlier critical, theological, and exegetic questions which were not 
■essentia^ to the main- end. The reader who desires more minute information on 
some points will- often find it in my Commentary on the Gospel of St. Luke in tho 
Cambridge Bible for Schools, \S^2. - ' ' . ... 

By Avepanrois eiiSoielas we may perhaps und.erstand, with Valcknaer, “men with 
whpm God is 'pleased.”. As I shall not unfrequentlj’’ refer to the text of the Greek 
Testament, I may take this opportunity of telling the ordinary reader that by N. is 
meant tho Codes; Sinaiticus, now at St. Petersburg, discovered by Tischendorf in 
1844, and perhaps, as old as the fourth century; by A, the Codex Alexandrinus in the 
British Museum, written in the middle of the fifth century ; by, B, the Codex 
Va'ticanus in the Vatican, which belongs to the middle of the fourth century ;,by C, 
the Codex Bphraemi, a palimpsest in the Imperial Library at Paiis^ not later than the 
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- BETHLEHEM. 

It might have been expected that Christian piety would have marked 
the spot by splendid memorials, and enshrined the . rude grotto of the 
shepherds in the marbles and mosaics of some stately church. But, 
instead of this, the Chapel of the. Herald Angel is a mere rude crypt; 
and as the traveller descends down the broken steps which lead- from 
the olive-grove into its dim recess, he can hardly persuade himself , that 
he is in a consecrated place. Yet a half-unconscious sense of fitness has, 
perhaps, contributed to this , apparent neglect. The poverty of the 
chapel harmonises well with the humble toil of , those whose radiant 
vision it is intended to commemorate. • ■ • '. ' 

Come now ! -let us go into Bethlehem;^ and see this thing which 
has come to' pass,. which the Lord made known to us,” said the shep- 
herds, when those angel songs' had ceased tO break the- starry silence. 
Their way would lead them, up the .terraced hillj and through the 
moonlit gardens of Bethlehem, ' until they reached the summit of the 
grey ridge on which the. little to%vn is built. On that summit stood the 
village inn. The khan (or caravanserai) of a Syrian .village, at' that day, 
was. probably identical, in its appearance and accommodation, with those 
which still exist in modern Palestine, A khan is a low structure, built 
of rough- stones, and generally only a single storey in height. It consists 
for the most part of a square enclosure, in which the cattle can be tied 
up in safety for the night, and an arched recess for the accommodation 
of travellers. The leewan, or paved floor of the recess, is raised a foot 
or two above the level of the court-yard. A large khan — such, for 
instance, as thathf which' the ruins may still be seen at 'Khan Minyeh, 
on the shore of the Sea of Galilee — ^might contain a series of such 
recesses, which are, in, fact, low small rooms with no front wall to them. 
They are, of course, -perfectly; public ;, everything. .ithat takes place in 
them is visible, to every person in the khan. They are also totally 
devoid of even the most ordinary furniture. The traveller may bring 
his own carpet if he likes, may sit cross-legged upon it for his meals, and 

fiftb century ; by D, tbe" Codex Bezae in. the University Library at Cambridge, not 
later than the seventh, century ; by E, the Codex Basiliensis, about the eighth 
century ; by F, iha Codex Bqreeli st Utrecht; .by L, the Codex Begins Parisiensis, ah 
accurate and important MS. of the eighth century. I shall seldom refer to the 
readings .of any later MSS. A full and convenient account of them may be found 
in the Rev. F. Scrivener’s Pfetw Introduction' to the Critici^n of the New Testament 
(1861), and in the -prolegomena to Alford’s (rreeA.Tesiameni, i. pp.’83 — 90. • ' . 

1 Luke ii.'15, 5ie\6u>/j.^v S-<) = agedum. I must remark at the outset that in most 
of my quotations from the Gospels I do not slavishly follo-w the Enghsh version but 
translate from the original Greek. 
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may lie upon it at night. As a rule, too, lie must bring his o^\ti food, 
attend to his OAivn cattle, and draw his own water from the neiglibouiing 
spring. He would neither expect nor require attendance, and would 
pay only the merest trifle for the advantage of shelter, safety, and 
a floor on which to lie. But if he chanced to aiTive late, and the leeivam 
were all occupied by earlier guests, he would have no choice but to be 
content with such accommodation as he could find in the court-yard 
below, and to secure for himself and his family such small amount of 
cleanliness nnd decency as are compatible with an unoccupied comer on 
the filthy area, which he would be obliged to share vdth horses, mules, 
and camels. The litter, the closeness, the unpleasant smell of the crowded 
animals, the unwelcome intrusion of the pariah dogs, the necessary 
society of the very lowest hangers-on of the caravanserai, are adjuncts to 
such a position which can only bo realised by any traveller in the East 
who happens to have been placed in similar circumstances.^ 

In Palestine it not unfrequently happens that the entire khan, or at 
any rate the portion of it in which the animals are housed, is one of 
those innumerable caves which abound in the limestone rocks of its 
central hills. Such seems to have been the case at the little to^vn of 
Bethlehem-Ephratah, in the land of Judah. Justin Martyi* the Apolo- 
gist, who, from his birth at Shechem, was familiar with Palestine, and 
who lived less than a century after the time of our Lord,^ places the 
scene of the nativity in a cave. Hiis is, indeed, the ancient and constant 
tradition both of the Eastern and the Western Churches, and it is one 
of the few to which, though unrecorded in the Gospel history, we may 
attach a reasonable probability.^ Over this cave has risen the Church 

’ “ It is common to find two sides of the one room where the native farmer resides 
with his cattle, and the remainder elevated about two feet higher for the accommo- 
dation of the family” (Thomson, Land and Boole, II., ch. xxxiii.). See, too, Lane's 
Modern Egyptians, i. 18 . — Leewan is a corruption of el-cctodn, which signifies any 
raised place to sit upon. My description' is, however, drawn directly from my own 
experiences, especially one night at a poor and lonely place called Khan Hulda, 
between Sidon and Beyrout, at which we found ourselves belated. A distinction 
has been drawn between 'KaT&Xvpa (Luke ii. 7) and TrduSoKtlor (Luke x. 34), but 
probably the only distinction is that the fonner was a free place of shelter, and had 
no host. , • . ^ . 

® Justin MartjT was bom at Flavia Neapolis, A.iD.' 103, and died A.D. 166. The 
date of his First Apology. was about A.D. 138. (Gieseler, Gh. Sist. i. 153, E. Tr.) 

® It is impossible to stand in the little CShapel of the Nativity, and to look without 
emotion on the silver star let into the white marble, encircled by its sixteen ever- 
burning lamps,' and surrounded by -the inscription, "Hie do Viryiue Ilf aria Jesu.s 
Christas natiis est." ' . 
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and Convent of the .Nativity, and it was in a cave close beside it. that 
one of the most learned and eloquent of the Fathers of the Church — that 
great St. Jerome to whom we owe. the received Latin translation of the 
Bible — spent tMrty of his declining years in study, and fast, and prayer.^ 

From their northern home at Nazareth, in the mountains of Zabulon, 
Joseph, the village carpenter, had made his way along the wintry roads 
with Mary, his betrothed wife, being great with child. ^ Fallen as were 
their fortunes, they were both of the house and lineage of David,® and 
they were traversing -a journey of eighty miles to the tallage which had - 
been the home of their great ancestor while he was still a ruddy shep- 
«herd lad, tending Ids flocks upon the lonely hills. The object of that 
ttoilsome journey, which could not but be disagreeable to the settled 
liiibits of Oriental life, was to enrol their names as members of the 
house of David in a census which had been ordered by the Emperor 
Augustus. In the political condition of the Roman Empire, of which 
Judsea then formed a part, a single whisper of the Emperor was suffi- 
ciently powerful' to secure the execution of his mandates in the re- 
motest comers of the civilised world. Great as are the historic diffi- 
culties in which this enrolment is involved, thei’e seem to be good 
independent grounds for believing that it may have been originally 
ordered by Sentius Saturninus,^ that it was begun by Publius Sulpicius 

• 1 He settled in Bethlehem A.D. 386, and died A.D. 420. His allusions to the 

sacredness of the spot are very touching, and the most splendid offers of preferment ■ 
were insufficient to tempt him away from that holy ground [Ep. 24 ad Marcell). 

" It appears to he uncertain whether the journey of Mary with her husband was 
obligatory or voluntary. From Dion. Hal. iv. 15 (ed. St/lb., p. 221) and Lact. Ee . 
mart, persee. 23, the former seems not unlikely. Women were liable to a capitation 
tax, if this enrolment (aTroypatp}]) also involved taxation (aTzorlp-pais). But, apart 
from any legal necessity, it may easily be imagined that at such a moment Mary 
would desire not to be left alone. The cruel suspicion of which she had been the 
subject, and which had almost led to the breaking off of her betrothal (Matt. i. 19), 
would make her cling all the more to the protection of her husband. 

® It is assumed rather than stated that klary also was of the house of David. 
Ewald infers, from Lube i. 36, that she was of the tribe of Levi ; but this may also 
have been the case, for there was intermarriage between the tribes. 

■* Tert. Adv. Marc. v. T9. It has been held impossible that there should have 
been a census in the kingdom of an independent prince ; yet the case of the Clitae 
. (“ Clitarum natio, Oappadoci Archelao subjecta, quia nostrum in modnm deferre census, 
pati trihuta adigebatur,” &c., Tac. Ann. vi. 41) seems to be closely parallel. That ' 
the enrolment should be conducted in the Jewish fashion at the place of familj’’ 
origin, and not in the Eoman fashion at the place of residence, may have been a very 
natm’al concession to the necessities of Herod’s position. It may be perfectly true 
that this plan would give more trouble ; but, in spite of this, it was far less likely to 

r 
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Quirinus,^ -when he was for the first time legate of Syria, and that it 

cause offence. Yet altbougli the -n’liole proceeding was prohahly due to a mere 
desire on the part of Augustus to make a hrcviarium imperii, or Domesday Book, 
which should include the rcgna as well as the provinces (Tac. Ann. i. 11), it is very 
doubtful whether it actually did not cause disturbances at this verj’- time (Jos. Anlt. 
xvii. 2, § 2), as we know that it did fen j'cars later. How deeply the disgrace of a 
heathen census was felt is shown by the Targum of Jonathan, Hah. iii. 17, whore for 
“ The flock shall he cut off from the folds, and there shall he no herd in the stalls,” 
he has “ The Eomans shall he rooted out ; they shall collect no more tribute from 
Jerusalem ” {Kesooma = census, v. Buxtorf, s. v. ; Gfrorer, Jalirhund. dcs Sells, 
i. 42). 

^ Cyrenius (P. Sulp. Quirinus) was a man of low extraction, at. once ambitious 
and avaricious, hut faithful to Augustus (Tac. Ann. _ii. 30, iii. 22—48). , Other 
passages hearing more or less directly on this famous census are Tac. Ann. i. 11 ; 
Suet. Aiig. 28, 101 ; Dio Cass. liv. 35, &c. ; Suidas, s. v. aTroypa<pri. No less than 
three censuses of Eoman citizens are mentioned in the Monumentum Ancyranum ; 
and Strabo (under Tiberius) speaks of them as common. Zumpt has, with incredible 
industry and research, all hut established in this matter the accuracy of St. Luke, by 
proving the oxtreme prohaiilitp that Quirinus was Iwice governor of S5T:ia — viz., 750 
— 753 A.IJ.C., and again 760 — 765. It was during the fonner period that he com- 
pleted the first census which had been commenced by Varus (Zumpt, Bas Gelurt's- 
jalir Christi ; Eist. Ghronol. Untersuchungen, Leipz., 1870). The argument mainly 
tunis on the fact that in A.U.C. 742, Quirinus was consul and afterwards (not' before 
A.XJ.O. 747) proconsul of Africa : yet some time between this year and A.XJ.G. 763 
(in which year he was appointed rector to C. Cresar, the grandson of Augustus) he 
conquered the Homonadenses in Cilicia (Tac. Ann. iii. 48). He must therefore 
have been at this time propraetor of the imperial province of Syria, to which Cilicia 
belonged. The other provinces near Cilicia (Asia, Bithynia, Pontus, Glalatia) were 
senatorial, i.e., proconsular, and as a man could not be proconsul twice, Quirinus could 
not have been governor in any of these. It is not possible here to give the ingenious 
and elaborate arguments by which Zumpt shows that the Homonadenses must at 
this time have been under the jurisdiction of the Governor of Sju’ia. ■ Further than 
this, we know that P. Q. Varus was pi'opraetor of Syria between B.C. 6 and B.C. 4 
(A.IJ.C. 748 — 750), and it is extremely likely that Varus may have been displaced 
in favour of Quirinus in the latter year, because the close friendship of the former 
with Archelaus, who resembled him in character, might Tiave done mischief. It may 
therefore he regarded as all but certain, on independent grounds, that Quirinus was 
propraetor of Syria between B.C. 4 and B.C. 1. And if such was the case, instead 
of having been guilty of a flagrant historical error by antedating, by ten j^ears, the 
propraetorship of Quirinus in Syria, St. Luke has preserved for us the historical fact 
of his having been Uvice propraetor, or, to give the full title, LSgatus August! pro 
praetore : a fact which we should have been unable to learn from Josephus or Dio 
Cassius, whose histories are here imperfect. For the full arguments on this point 
the reader must, however, consult the exhaustive treatise of A. W. Zumpt. The 
appeals of Tertullian to census-records of Saturninus, and of Justin MartjT 'to the 
tables of Quirinus, as proving the genealogy of our Lord, are (so far as we' can 
attach any importance to them) an additional confirmation - of these conclusions, 
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was completed during liis second term of office. In deference to Jewish 
prejudices, any infringement of which was the certain signal for violent 
tumults and insurrection, it was not carried out in the ordinary Ptoman 
, manner, at each person’s place of residence, but according to Jewish 
custom, at the to^vn to which their family originally belonged. The 
Jews still clung to their genealogies and to the memory of long-extinct 
tribal relations ; and though the journey was a weary and distasteful 
one, the mind of Joseph may well have been consoled by the remem- 
brance of that heroic’ descent which would now be authoritatively 
recognised, and by the glow of those Messianic hopes to which the 
marvellous circumstances of which he was almost the sole depositary 
would give a tenfold intensity.^ 

which are not overthrown by Momtrtsea (lies. Gcst. Biv. Aug., p.423) and Strauss 
{Lcben Jesu, i. -28); see Merivale, Hisi. iv. 45. Quirinus, not’Quirinius, is probably 
the true form of the name (Orelli ad Tac, Ann. ii. 30). For further discussion of 
the question see Wieseler, Sgnops. of the Four Gospels, E. Tr., pp. 65 — 106. I may> 
however, observe in passing that although no error has been proved, and, on the 
contrary, there is much reason to believe that the reference is perfectly accurate, yet 
-T hold no theory of inspiration which would prevent me from frankly admitting, in 
such matters as these, any mistake or inaccuracy which could be shown really to 
exist. 

^ That- Joseph alone knew these facts appears from Matt. i. 19, where the best 
reading. seems to be not irapoofi7;taTf(rot (compare Heb. vi. 6. LXX. ; Num. xxv, 4, 
■ &o.), but Seiyparlarat — i.e., -not “ make her an example,” but, as Eusebius points out, 
reveal her condition to the world.” The ivBvpgBivros of verse 20 means that this 
intention continued until the explanation had been revealed to him. There is 
nothing surprising in the fact that the descendant of a royal house should be in a 
lowly position. Hillel, the great Eabbi, though he, too, was a descendant of David, 
spent a great part of his life in the deepest poverty as a common workman. The 
• green turban, which marks a descendant of Mahomet, may often be seen in Egypt 
- and Arabia on the head of paupers and beggars. Similar facts exist quite commonly 
among ourselves ; and, ages before this time, we find that the actual grandson of the 
great Lawgiver himself (Judg. xviii. 30, where the true reading is “Moses,” not 
“Manasseh ”) was an obscure, wandering, semi-idolatrous Levite, content to serve 
an. irregular ephod for a double suit of apparel and ten shekels (i.e., about thirty 
shillings) a year (Judg. x-vii. 1 0). . On the genealogies given in St. Matthew and St. 
Luke, see the learned and admirable article by the Bishop of Bath and Wells in 
Smith’s Diet, of the Bible, and his more elaborate work on the same subject. Here 
I need only add that remarkable confirmations of the descent of Jesus from David 
are found (1) in the story of Domitian and the Desposyni, alluded to infr. Chap. IV . ; 
and (2) in a statement byUlla, a Rabbi of the third century, that “Jesus was 
treated exceptionally because of His royal extraction ” (mn nobab aiipT iffi’ ’jot San- 
hedrin, 43 a, in r on-expurgated editions) (Derenbourg, L’Hist. de la Palestine, 
p. 349). It is now almost certain that the genealogies in both Gospels are gene- 
alogies of Joseph, Vv’hich if we may rely on early traditions of their consanguinit)'. 
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Travelling in the East is a very slow and leisurely aitair, and was 
likely to be still more so if, as is probable, the country was at that time 
agitated by political animosities. Beeroth, which is fifteen miles distant 
from Bethlehem,! or possibly Jerusalem, which is only six miles off*, may 
have been the resting-place of Mary and Joseph before this last stage of 
their journey. But the heavy languor, or even the commencing pangs 
of travail, must necessarily have retarded the progress of the maiden- 
mother. Others who Avere traA^elling on the same errand Avould easily 
have passed them on the road, when, after toiling up the steep hill- 
side, by David’s Avell, they arrived at the khan. It Avas probably the 
very one which had been known for centuries as the House of Chimham 
and if so, it may have covered the site on Avhich, one thousand years 
before, had stood the hereditary house of Boaz, of Jesse, and of David. 
On their arrival every leeioan was occupied. The enrolment had drawn 
so many strangers to the little town, that “ there was no room for them 
in the inn.” In the rude limestone grotto attached to it as a stable, 
among the hay and straAV spread for the food and rest of the cattle, 
weary with their day’s journey, far from home, in the midst of strangex’s, 
in the chilly Avinter night — in circumstances so devoid of all earthly 

hivolve genealogies of Mary also. “"We find no tradition,” says Dr. Mill, “more 
clear, more perpetual and universal.” Tho Davidic descent of Mary is implied in 
Acts ii. 30, xiii. 23 ; Rom. i. 3 ; Luke i. 32, &c. St. Matthew gives the legal 
descent of Joseph, through the elder and regal line, as heir to the throne of David. 
Joseph was the supposed and legal father, and, according to Da Costa QT/te Four 
Witnesses, p. 474), the Jews did not account descent on the mother’s side. St. Lube , 
gives the natural descent. Thus the real father of Salathiel was heir of the house of 
Nathan, hut the childless Jeconiah (Jer. xxii. 30) was the last lineal representative 
of the older kingly line. The omission of some obscure names and the symmetrical 
arrangement into tesseradecads were common JoAvish customs. It is not too much 
to say that after the labours of Mill (On the Mythical Jntei-pretation of the Gospels, ■ 
pp. 147 — 217) and Lord A. C. Hervey (On the Genealogies of Our Lord, 1853), scarcely 
a single serious diflSculty remains in reconciling the apparent divergences. And 
thus, in this, as in so many other instances, the very discrepancies which appear to 
be most irreconcilable, and most fatal to the historic accuracy of the four Evan- 
gelists, turn out, on closer and more patient investigation, to be fresh proofs that 
they are not only entirely independent, but also entirely trustworthy. 

^ St. Matthew calls it Bethlehem of Judaea (ii. 1), to distinguish it from Bethlehem 
in Zebulun (Josh. xix. 15’ , It is the Ephrath of Gen. xlviii. 7. Cf. Micah v. 2. 

“Or rather, “hostel” (rma) (Jer. xli. 17; 2 Sam. xix. 37, 38). One tradition 
says that the khan was on the ruins of a fortress built by David which had gradu- 
ally fallen to ruin. The suggestion that the House of Chimham was the khan of 
Bethlehem is made by Mr. W. .Hepworth Dixon (Holy Land, I., ch. xiii.). He giA^es 
a. good description of Syrian khans. 
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comfort or splendour that it is impossible to imagine a humbler nativity 
— the Son of man was bom.^ 

{ Distant but a few miles, on the plateau of the abrupt and singular 
hill now called Jebel Fureidis, or “Little Paradise Mountain,” towered 
the -palace-fortress of the Great Herod. The magnificent houses of his 
friends and courtiers crowded around its base. The humble wayfarers, 
as they passed near it, might have heard the hired and voluptuous 
minstrelsy with which its feasts were celebrated, or the shouting of the 
rough mercenaries whose arms enforced obedience to its despotic lord. 
But the true King of the Jews — ^the rightful Lord of the Universe — 
was not to be found in palace or fortress. They who wear soft clothing 
are in kings’ houses. The cattle-stables of the lowly caravanserai were 
a more fitting birthplace for Him who came to reveal that the soul of 
the greatest monarch ■was no dearer or greater in God’s sight than the 
soul of his meanest slave ; for Him who had not where to lay His head ; 
for Him who, from His cross of shame, was to rule the world." 

^ That “it was the winter wild,” at the end of B.C. 5 or the heginning of B.O. 4 
of our Dionysian era, is all hut certain ; but neither the day nor the month can he 
fixed (ii<r\v Sk ol irspiepy^Tspor , . . koI vpoa’TiBtyres ; Clem. Mex. 

Strom, i, 21, § 145). December 25 was not observed as “the Feast of the Nativity” 
for 300 years after the Ascension (Clinton). Lewin argues for August 1 as the ap- 
proximate day (Fasti Sacri, pp. 23 and 116). That the actual place of Christ’s 
birth was a cave is, as we have seen, a very ancient tradition, and this cave used to 
be shown as the scene of the event even so earjy (A.D. 150) as the time of Justin 
Mart3rr (Dial. c. Tri/ph,, c. 78, 304, (TTnjXaiy Tin irvveyyvs rris Kdipijs. Cf. Orig. 
c. Cels., i. 61). There is therefore nothing improbable in the tradition which points 
out the actual cave as having been the one now covered by the Church of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem. Hadrian is said to have profaned it by establishing there 
the worship of Adonis. (Sepp, Zeben Jesu, i. 7.) It is fair, however, to add that 
the tradition of the cave wap have arisen from the LXX. rendering of Isa. xxxiii. 
16, just as the subsequent words in the LXX., fipros SoByaeTat oury, were fancifully 
referred to Bethlehem, “the house of bread.” There seems to be no proof of the 
assertion (mentioned by Stanley, Sit>. and Fal,, p. 441) that'the Arabs, when they 
plundered the church, found that the Grotto of the Nativity was an ancient sepul- 
chre. If such had been the case, is it likely that the Empress Helena (A.D. 330) 
would have built her church there ? 

^ Ps. xcvi. 10, LXX. ^.SaalAevaev [oiri' toD fuAou] (J. Mart., Dial. c. Tryph. 
§ 73, p. 298). Tert. Adv. Marc. iii. 19, “Age nunc si legisti penes David, ‘Zominus 
regnavit a ligno,’’ exspecto quid inteUigas nisi forte lignariiun aliquem regem Judaeo- 
rum et non Christum, qui exinde a passione ligni superata morte regnavit.’' Some 
suggest that' the LXX. read y? for but it is more probable that the words were 
added bj' Christians than that they were erased by Jews. The admission of the 
rendering quoted by Tertullian from the Vetus Itala made some of the^’^estem fathers 
attach great importance to a phrase which, though interesting, is certainly spurious. 

2 * 
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Guided by the lamp which usually swings from the centre of a rope 
hung across the entrance of the khan, the shepherds found ^ their way to 
the inn of Bethlehem, and found Mary, and J oseph, and the Babe lying 
in the manger. The fancy of poet and painter has revelled in the 
imaginary glories of the scene. They have sung of the “ bright har- 
nessed angels” who hovered there, and of the stars lingering beyond 
their time to shed their sweet influences upon that smiling infancy. 
They have painted the radiation of light from His manger-cradle, 
illuminating all the place till the bystanders are forced to shade their 
eyes from that heavenly splendour.^ But all this is wide of the reality. 
Such glories as the simple shepherds saw were seen only by the eye of 
faith ; and all which met their gaze was a peasant of Galilee, already 
beyond the prime of life, and a young mother, of whom they could not 
know that she was wedded maid and idrgin wife, witli an Infant Child, 
whom, since there were none to help her, her own hands had wrapped 
in swaddling-clothes. The light that shined in the darkness was no 
physical, but a spiritual beam ; the Day spring from on high, which 
had now visited mankind, dawned only in a few faithful and humble 
heai'ts.® 

And the Gospels, always truthful, and bearing on every page that 
simplicity which -is the stamp of honest narrative, indicate this fact 
without comment. There is in them notliing of the exuberance of 
mai-vel, and mystery, and miracle, which appears alike in the Jewish 
imaginations about their coming Messiah and in the, apocryphal narra- 
tives about the Infant Christ. There is no more decisive criterion of 
their absolute credibility as simple histories than the marked and 

i 

^ nv€t/poi^, “discovered after search.” (Lulrc ii. 16.) 

As in the splendid picture, “LaNotte,” of Coi’reggio. See Arab. Gospel of 
the Infancy, ch. iii. ; “ And, lo ! it (the cave) was filled with lights more beautiful 
than the glittering of lamps and candles, and brighter than the light of the sun.” 
Protev. ch. xix. : “ There appeared a great light in the cave, so that their e3’'e3 
could not bear it.” Gosp. Pseud. Matth. xiii. : “ A cave below a cavern, in which 
there was never any light, but always darkness. And when the blessed Mar}’’ had 
entered it, it began to become all light with brightness,” &o.' “Praesepe jam 
fulget tuum” (Amh^os; De Adv. Bom. 86). “.Qnando Christus natus est corpus 
ejus resplenduit ut sol quando oritur ” (Vincent. Lerin. Serin, de Rativilate, referring 
to Isa. ix. 2). ' ' ■ 

® The apocryphal Gospels, with their fondness for circumstantialitjq and their 
readiness on all occasions to invent imaginarjy names, saj^ that there were four 
shepherds, and that their names wei’e Misael, Acheel, O^yriacus, and Stephanus (see 
Hofmann, Lcbcn Jesn nach den Apolcrijphen, p. 117). The little village of Beit- 
bahur is pointed out as their native place. " ' ■ 
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violent contrast which they offer to all the spurious gospels of the 
early centuries, and all the imaginative legends which have clustered 
about them. Had our Gospels been unauthentic, they too must 
ine'sdtably have partaken ' of the characteristics which mark, without 
exception, every early fiction about the Saviour’s life.' To the un- 
illuminated fancy it would "liave seemed incredible that the most 
stupendous event in - the world’s history should have taken place 
without convulsions and catastrophes. In tie Gospel of St. James ^ 
there is a really striking chapter, describing how, at the awful moment 
of the nativity, the pole of the heaven stood motionless, and the birds 
were still, and there were workmen lying on the earth with their hands 
in a vessel, “ and those who handled did not handle it, and those who 
took did not lift, and those who presented it to their mouth did not 
present it, but the faces of all were looking up ; and I saw the sheep 
scattered and the sheep stood, and the shepherd lifted up his hand to 
strike, and his hand remained up ; and I looked at the stream of the 
river, and the mouths of the kids were down, and were not drinking ; 
and everything which was being propelled forward was intercepted in 
its course.” But of this sudden hush and pause of awe-struck Nature,® 
of the parhelions and mysterious splendours which blazed in many 
places of the world, of the painless childbirth, s of the pei’petual •vir- 
ginity,* of the ox and the ass kneeling to worship Him in the manger,® 
of the voice with which immediately after His bii’th He told His 
mother that He was the Son of God,® and of many another wonder 
which rooted itself in the earliest traditions, there is no trace ‘whatever 
in the New Testament. ' The inventions of man differ wholly from the 

. I Commonly known as the Protevangelium, ch. xviii. 

^ “ Oredihile est in aliis partibus mundi aliqua indicia nativitatis Christi 
apparuisse” (S. Thom. Aquin., Sttmma iii., qtc. 36, art. 3). (Hofmann, p). 116, 
seqq.) 

® “Nulla ihi ohstetrix, nulla muliercularum seduHtas- intercessit” (Jer. Adv. 
Selvid.), probably with reference to Ps. xxii. 9 — “ Thou art He who tookest me out 
of my mother’s womb.” This is, however, involved in Luke ii. 7, iairapyavaia^v. 

4 <1 Yirgo ante partum, in partu, post partum ” (Aug. Serm. 123). “ Claustrum 

pudoris' permanet” (Amhros. De Adv. Bom. 10). This was a mere fantastic. infer- 
ence from Ezek'.'xliv. 2. (See Jer. Taylor, Life of Chnbc, ed. Eden, p. 65, «.) 

■ ® Gosp. Pseud. Matth. xiv. An incident imagined with reference to Isa. i. 3, 
“ The ox knoweth his owner,” &c., and Hah. iii. 2, mistranslated in the LXX.^ 
“ Between two animals Thou shalt he made known ” (iv p-icrif Svo ^diaiv yvu>(rdi\irri), 
and the Vet. Itala (“In medio duorum animalium innotesceris ”). “Cognovit 
bos et asinus Qiiod puer erat Dominus ” (Pistor, Be Nativ. Bom. 6). 

® Arab. Gosp. of Inf. i. 
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dealings of God, In His designs there is no haste, no rest; no -sveari- 
ness, no discontinuity; all things are done by Him, in the majesty of 
silence, and they are seen under a light that shineth quietly in the 
darkness, “ showing all things in the slow history of their ripening.” 
“The unfathomable depths of the Divine counsels,” it has been said, 
“were moved; the fountains of the great deep were broken up; the 
healing of the nations was issuing forth ; but nothing was seen on the 
surface of human society but this slight rippling of the water: the 
course of human things went on as usual, while each was taken up 
with little projects of his OAvn,” 

How long -the Virgin Mother and her holy Child stayed in this 
cave, or cattle-enclosure, we cannot tell, but probably it was not for 
long. The word rendered “ manger ” in Luke ii, 7,^ is of very un- 
certain meaning, nor can we discover more about it than that it is used 
for a place where animals were fed.2 It is probable that the crowd in 
the khan would not be permanent ; and common humanity would have 
dictated an early removal of the mother and her Child to some more 
appropriate resting-place. The Magi, as we see from St. Matthew, 
visited Mary in “the house.” ^ But on all these minor incidents the 
Gospels do not dwell. St, Luke describes them more fully than the 
others, and the singular sweetness of his narrative, its almost idyllic 
grace, its calm tone of noble reticence, seem clearly to indicate that he 
derived it, though but in fragmentary notices, from the lips of Mary 
herself. It is, indeed, difficult to imagine from whom else it could 
have come, for mothers are the natui’al historians of infant years ; but 
it is interesting to find, in the actual style, that “ colouring of a woman’s 
memory and a woman’s view,” which we should naturally have expected 
in confirmation of a conjecture so obvious and so interesting.^ To one 

^ ^drvr} (from iroreo^iai, “I eat:” Curtius, Grundzvge Griech. EUjm , ii,. 84). 
It is used for A.V,, “crib,” in Prov.- xiv. 4 (Targ. unnw, “bam:” cf. 
Isa. i. 3 Job xxxix. 9), and for ninw “ stalls,” in 2 Chron. xxxii, 28 ; cf. Hab. iii. 
17. In Luke xiii. 15 it is rendered “ stall.” But actual mangers, built as they are 
in the shape of a kneading-trough, may be, and are, used as cradles in the. East 
(Thomson, Land and Book, ii. 533). Even where these are wanting, there is often a 
projecting ledge on which the cattle can rest their nose-bags. Mangers are certainly 
ancient (Horn. II. yi. 568; Hdt. ix. 79). On the whole, I conclude that (pdryq 
means primarily “ an enclosure where cattle are fed ” ; and secondlj’-, “ the place 
from which they eat,” and hence is used both for a stable and a manger. 

® V ulg. “ praesepe.” Hence Mr. Grove {Bill. Diet, s. v. “ Bethlehem ”) goes a 
little too far in saying that “ the stable and its accompaniments are the creation of 
the imagination of poets and painters, with «o supjpoft from the Gospel narrative.” 

® Matt. ii. 11. * See Lange, i, 326. 
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who was giving the reins to his imagination, the minutest incidents 
would have claimed a description ; to Mary they would have seemed 
trivial and irrelevant. Othei-s might wonder, but for her all wonder 
was lost in the' one overwhelming revelation — the one absorbing 
consciousness. Of such things she could not lightly speak ; “ she kept 
all these things, and pondered them in her heart.” ^ The very depth 
and sacredness of that reticence is the natural and probable explana- 
tion of the fact that some of the details of the Saviour’s infancy, in all 
tbeir lofty and lyric beauty, are fully recorded by St. Luke alone. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE. 

“ Re who with all heaven’s heraldry whilere 

Entered the world, now bleeds to give us ease. 

Alas ! how soon our sin 
Sore doth begin 

His infancy to seize ! ’’—Milton, The Oircmmsion. 

f 

Four events only of our Lord’s infancy are narrated by the Gospels 
— namely, the Circumcision, the Presentation in the Temple, the Visit 
of the Magi, and the Flight into Egypt. Of these, the first two 
occur only in St. Luke, the last two only in St. Matthew. Yet no 
single particular can be pointed out in which the two narratives are 
necessarily contradictory. If, on other grounds, we have ample 
reason to accept the evidence of the Evangelists as evidence given 
by witnesses of unimpeachable honesty, we have every right to 
believe that, to whatever cause the confessed fragmentariness of 
their narratives may be due, those narratives may fairly be regarded 
as supplementing each other. It is as dishonest to assume the 
existence of irreconcilable discrepancies as it is to suggest the 
adoption of impossible harmonies. The accurate and detailed 
sequence of biographical narrative from the earliest years of life was 
a thing wholly unknown to the Jews, and alien alike from their 
style and temperament. Anecdotes of infancy, incidents of child- 
hvid, indications of future greatness in boyish years, are a very rare 
phenomenon in ancient literature. It is only since the dawn of 
Christianity that childhood has been siyrounded by a halo of 
romance. 

^ Luke ii. 19. 
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The exact order of the events •which occurred before the return 
to Nazareth can only he a matter of uncertain conjecture. The 
Circumcision was on the eighth day after the birth (Luke i. 59, ii. 
21) ; the Purification was thirty-three days after the circumcision^ 
(Lev. xii 4); the Visit of the Magi was “Avhen Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem” (Matt. ii. 1); and the Plight into Egypt immediately 
after their departure. The supposition that the return from Egypt 
was previous to the Px*esentation in the Temple, though not abso- 
lutely impossible, seems most improbable. To say nothing of the 
fact that such a postponement would have been a violation (how- 
ever necessary) of the Levitical law, 2 it would either involve the 
conjecture that the Purification was long postponed, which seems to 
be contradicted by the twice-repeated expression of St. Luke (ii. 22, 
39) ; or it assumes that forty days allowed sufiicient time for the 
journey of the wise men from “the East,” and for the flight to, and 
return from, Egypt, It involves, moreover, the extreme improba- 
bility of a return of the Holy Family to Jerusalem — a town but 
six miles distant from Bethlehem — within a few days after an event 
so frightful as the Massacre of the Innocents, Although no hypo- 
thesis is entirely free from the objections which necessarily arise out 
of our ignorance of the circumstances, it seems almost certain that 
the Flight into Egypt, and the circumstances which led to it, did 
not occur till after the Presentation. For forty days, therefore, the 
Holy Family were left in peace and obscurity, in a spot surrounded 
by so many scenes of interest, and hallowed by so many traditions 
of their family and race. 

Of the Circumcision no mention is made by the Apocryphal 
Gospels, except an amazingly repulsive one in the Arabic Gospel of 
the Infancy,^ It was not an incident which would be likely to 

^ Not after the birth, as Caspar! says. ' ' ' 

^ For by the law 'a woman was obliged to stay in the house during the forty 
days brfore the purification (Lev. xii. T — 8). [I leave this unaltered; but if any 
correction be needed, see Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, i. 194, and Kalisch Comm, on 
Levit. ad /oc.] 

® Arab. Ev. Inf. ch. v. — ^It was doubtless performed by Joseph, and the presence 
of ■witnesses was necessary. Special prayers were offered on the occasion, a chair 
was placed for the prophet Elijah, as the precursor of the' Messiah, and a feast 
terminated the ceremony. Lange (i. 309) well observes the contrast between 
the slight notice of the circumcision of Jesus and the great festivities with which 
that of St. John was solemnised. “In John the rite of circumcision solemnised 
its last glory.” 
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interest those whose object it was to intrude their own dogmatic 
fancies into .the sacred story. But to the Christian it has its own 
solemn meaning. It shows that Christ came not to destroy the 
Law, but to fulfil. Thus it became Him to fulfil all righteousness.^ 
Thus early did He suffer pain for our sakes, to teach . us the spiritual 
circumcision — the 'circumcision of the heart — the cireumcision of all 
our bodily senses.^ As the East catches at sunset the colours of the 
"West, so Bethlehem is a prelude to Calvary, and even the Infant’s 
cradle, is tinged with a crimson reflexion from the. Redeemer’s 
Cross.3 It was on this day, too, that Christ first publicly received 
that name'*^ of Jesus, wliich the command of the angel Gabriel had 
already announced. “ Hoshea ” means salvation ; Joshua, “ whose 
salvation is Jehovah Jesus is but the English modification 
of the Greek form of the name. At this time it was a name 
extraordinarily common among the J ews. It was dear to them , as 
having been borne by the great Leader who had conducted them 
into victorious possession of the Promised Land, and by the great 
High Priest who had headed the band of exiles who returned from 
Babylon 3 <> but henceforth — ^not for J ews only, but for all the world — 

^ lilatt. iiL 15. 

® See. the somewhat fanciful, yet beautiful, remarks of St. Bonaventura in his 
Vita Christi, ch. y. : “ "We Christians have baptism, a rite of fuller grace, and 
free from pain, nevertheless, we ought to practise the circumcision of the heart.” 

® See "Williams, Nativity, p. 87. ■ . 

. Among the' Greeks, and Romans also, the yevidKia, or nominalia, were on the 
eighth or ninth day after birth. Among the Jews this was due to . the fact 
mentioned in Gen. xvii. 5, 1.5 (Abraham and Sarah). 

® S^VbSrr. sto.’. and (Jehoshua, Jeshua, Jeshu) are the forms in which it occurs. 
It was sometimes Grecised into Jason, sometimes into Jesus. Its meaning is given 
in Philo (<ruTT)p'ia Kvplov, He MiUat. Nomin., § 21), and in Ecclus. xlvi. 1 (jiiyas eVI 
(T(BT7)/)ia), just as in Matt. i. 21. In the New Testament (A. V-.) “Jesus ’’twice 
stands for Joshua (Acts vii. 45 ; Heb. iv. 8). The name resembles the German 
Gotthilf. The Valentinians, by the cabalistic system, notarihon, made it equivalent 
to Jehovah shammaim- ra-aretz (see Iron. II., xxxiv. 4) ; and Osiander makes it the 
ineffable name, the “ Shemhammephorash,” rendered ntterableby an inserted ffi. 

® See Ezra ii, 2, iii. 2; Zech. iii. 1, &c. Eor other bearers of the name, see 1 
Chron. xxiv. 11 ; 1 Sam. vi. 14 ; 2 Kings xxiii. .8 ; Luke iii. 29. A son of.Saul.is 
said to have been so called (Jos. Antt. vi. 6, § 6). In the New Testament we have 
“Jesus which- is called • Justus ” (Col. iv. 11); Bar-Jesus (Acts xiii. 6); and 
probably Jems Barabbas, if the reading be right in Matt, xxyii. 16. Possibly the 
name might have been omitted by transcribers from feelings of reverence ; on, the 
other hand, it might have been inserted by heretics to spoil the fancy (alluded to 
byOrigCTi ad loo.) that “iu tauta multitudine Scripturarum neminem invenimui 
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it "was destined to acquire a significance infinitely more sacred as 
the mortal designation of the Son of God. The Hebrew “ Messiah ” 
and the Greek “ Christ ” were names which represented His office 
as the Anointed Prophet, Priest, and King ; but “ J esus ” was the 
personal name which He bore as one who “ emptied Himself of His 
glory” to become a sinless man among sinful men.^ 

On the fortieth day after the nativity — until which time she could 
not leave the house — the Virgin, with her Babe, presented herself for 
“their” Purification in the Temple at Jerusalem.^ “Thus, then,” 
says St. Bonaventura, “ do they bring the Lord of the Temple to the 
Temple of the Lord.” The proper offering on such occasions was a 
yearling lamb for a bui'nt-offering, and a young pigeon or a turtle- 
dove for a sin-offering ; ^ but with that beautiful tenderness which is 
so marked a characteristic of the Mosaic legislation those who were 
too poor for so comparatively costly an offering were allowed to 
bring instead two turtle-doves or two young pigeons.'^ With this 
humble offering Mary presented herself to the priest. At the same 
time Jesus, as being a first-bom son, was presented to God, and in 
accordance with the law, was redeemed from the necessity of Temple 
service by the ordinary payment of five shekels of the sanctuary 
(Kumb. xviii. 15, 16), amounting in value to about fifteen shillings. 
Of the purification and presentation no further details are given to 
us, but this visit to the Temple was rendered memorable by a double 
incident — the recognition of the Infant Saviour by Simeon and Anna. 

Of Simeon we are simply told that he was a just and devout Israelite, 
endowed with the gift of prophecy, and that having received Divine 
intimation that his death would not take place till he had seen the 
Messiah,® he entered under some inspired impulse into the Temple, and 

fesum peccatorem.” (See Keim, Gesehiohte Jcsu, i. 384 — 387.) No lesr than 
twelve people of the name (besides those mentioned in Scripture) are alluded to in 
Josephus alone. '• 

^ “ Jesus mel in ore, in auro melos, in corde juhilum.” (St. Bern.) 

® Tov KadapitTfiov aiiTWK Meyer explains the “ their ” of the Virgin and Joseph, 
hut Edersheim precariously thinks it may mean “ the Jews’ ” purification. This 
would not he like St. Luke’s phraseology, and the expression may he a general one, 
referring to the Virgin and Child, though technically, of course, the Bahe needed no 
purification. The feast of the Presentation in the Temple in the Eastern Church is 
known as the "T'rrairavr'fi. The reading, avr^s, adopted by the B.V., is of very 
inferior authority, and probably due to dogmatic prejudice. Avrov, the reading of 
the Codex Bezae, is singular, but improbable. 

* Luke ii. 22; Lev. xii. 1—8 ; Numb, xviii. 16. * Lev. xii. 6 — 8. 

* Hence ^e has received in early Christian writers the surname ^of ©eoS^Kos. 
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there, recognising the Holy Child, took Him in his arms, and burst 
into that glorious song — the “ Nunc Dimittis ” — which for eighteen 
centuries has been so dear to Christian hearts. The prophecy that the 
Babe should be “ a light to lighten the Gentiles” no less than the 
strangeness of the circumstances, may well have caused astonishment 
to His parents, from whom the aged prophet did not conceal their own 
future sorrows — warning the Virgin hlother especially, both of the 
deadly opposition which that Dhune Child was destined to encounter, 
and of the national perils which should agitate the days to come.i 

^gend has been busy with the name of Simeon. In the Arabic 
Gospel of the Infancy, he recognises J esus because he sees Him sliining 
like a pillar of light in His mother’s arms.- Nicephorus tells us that, 
in reading the Scriptures, he had stumbled at the verse, “ Behold, a 
virgin shall conceive, and bear a Son” (Isa. vii. 14), and had then 
received the intimation that he should not die till lie had seen it ful- 
filled. All attempts to identify him with other Simeons have failed.^ 
Had he been a High Priest or President of the Sanhedrin, St. Luke 
would not have intreduced him so casually as “ a man (ardpuiroc) in 
Jerusalem whose name was Simeon.” The statement in the Gospel of 
the Nativity of Mary that he was 113 yeais old is wholly ai’bitrary ; 
as is the conjecture that the silenco of the Talmud about him is due to 
his Christian proclivities. He could not have been Rabban Simeon, 
the son of Hillel, and father of Gamaliel, who would not at this time 
have been so old. Still less could ho have been the far earlier Simeon 
the Just, who was believed to have prophesied the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and who was the last survivor of tlie great Sanhedrin."* It is 

Tlio expression, “ waiting for tho consolation of Israel,” resembles what St. Mark 
says of Joseph of Arimathca, “who also waited for tho kingdom of God” (Mark 
XV. 43). A prayer for tho coming of tho Messiah formed a part of the daily 
ffetillah; and “ May I see tho consolation of Israel I ” was a common formula of hope. 
Sepp quotes Qhag\gah, fol. 1C, and other rahhinical authorities. 

^ Tho word Ktitax (Luke ii. 34) has been taken to mean, “ this child who lies in 
my arms ” ; but tho E. V. is probably nearer to tho true meaning, and the metaphor 
involved is that of a stone — whether for stumbling or for edification (v. Wordsworth 
ad. loci). In the sad prophecy, “Yea, a sword shall pierce through thy own soul 
also,” tho same word, pogcpala, is used as in Zech. xiii. 7, LXX. 

® Ev. Inf. Arab., ch. vi. 

^ Gospel of James xxvi., and of Nicodemus xvi. They call him 6 p^yas 
tiSda-KaKos. It is a curious coincidence that the Jews say that “ Christ was bom in 
the days of R. Simeon, tho son of Hillel.” 

* I spell this word Sanhedrin throughout, because it is evidently a mere trans- 
literation of the Greek truiilSpioy. 
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curious that we should be told nothing respecting luin, while of Anna 
the prophetess several interesting particulars .are given, and among 
others, that she was of the tribe of Asher — a valuable proof that tribal 
relations still lived aifectionately in the memory of tlie' people, ^ 


CHAPTER HI. 

THE VISIT OP THE MAGI. 

“0 Jerusalem, look about thee toward the oast, and behold the joy that cometb 
unto thee from God.” — Bahuoh iv. 36. 

The brief narmtive of the Visit of the Magi, recorded in the second 
chapter of St. Matthew, is of the deepest interest in the history of 
Christianity. It is, in the fii-st place, the Epiphany, or Manifestation 
of Christ to the Gentiles. It brings the facts of the Gospel history into 
close connection with Jewish belief, with ancient prophecy, with secular 
history, and with modern science ; and in so doing it furnishes \is with 
new confirmations of our faith, deiived incidentally, and therefore in 
the most unsuspicious manner, from indisputable and unexpected 
quarters. 

Herod the Great, who, after a life of splendid misery and criminal 
success, had now simk into the jealous decrepitude of his savage old 
age, was residing in his new palace on Zion, when, half maddened as he 
was already by the crimes of his past career, he was thrown into a fresh 
paroxysm of alarm and anxiety by the visit of some Eastern Magi, 
bearing the strange intelligence that they had seen in the East^ the star 
of a new-born king of the Jews, and had come to worship him, Herod, 
a mere Idumsean usurper, a more than suspected apostate, the detested 
tyrant over an unwilling people, the sacrilegious plunderer of the tomb 
of David^ — ^Herod, a. descendant of the despised Ishmael and the hated 

^ Comp, Tphit i. 1 ; Acta xxvi. 7 ; Jas. i. 1. I can see no, ground for the con- 
jecture of Schleiermacher, approved by Neander, that the narrative was derived, 
from Anna herself. “ Curiously enough, the tribe of Asher alone is celebrated im 
tradition for the beauty of its women, and their fitness to be wedded to High Priest- 
or King” (Bereshith, Eahla, 71; Edersheim, i. 200). But generally the Eabbis! 
regarded the Ten Tribes as having been hopelessly and finally obliterated. Sanhedr.. 
110, 2. (Hersbon, Genesis, 485, § 16.) 

" The expression might, perhaps, be rendered, “at its rising” (the plurali 
hvaroKal, not avaroKi], is used for “ the east ” in Matt, ii, 1) ; but this would seemi 
to require ouToO, and does not well suit verse 9.. 

2 Jos. Antt. xvi. 7, § 1. On seizing the throne, with the support of the Romans,. 
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Esau — heard the tidings with a terror and indignation which it was hard 
to dissimulate. The grandson of one who, as was believed, had been a 
mere servitor in a temple at Ascalon, and who in. his youth had been 
earned off by Edomite brigands, he well knew how worthless were his 
pretensions to an historic throne which he held solely by successful 
adventure. But his craft equalled his cruelty, and finding that all 
Jerusalem shared his suspense, he summoned to lus palace the leading 
priests and theologians of the Jews — perhaps the relics of that Sanliedrin 
which he had long reduced to a despicable shadow — to inquire of them 
where tho Messialfi was to be bom. He received the ready and con- 
fident answer that Bethlehem was the town indicated for that honour 
by the prophecy of Micah.- Concealing, therefore, his desperate 

and specially of Antony, more than thirty years heforo {A.TJ.C. 717), Herod 
(whose mother, Cypros, was an Arabian, and hia father, Antipater, an Idumsean) 
had been distinctly informed by the Sanhedrin that, in obedience to Deut. xwi. 15, 
they could not accept a stranger for their king. This faithfulness cost a great 
many of them their lives. (See Jos. Anlt. xiv. 9, } 4 ; xv. 1, &.C., and rabbinic 
authoiities quoted by Sepp.) Tlio political and personal relations of Herod were 
evidently well adapted for the furtherance of a new religion. The rulers of the 
Jews, since the Captivity, had been Persian between B.C. 536—332 ; Egj’pto-Greok 
and Syro-Groek between B.C. 332 — 142; Asmontcan and independent between 
B.C. 142 — 63 ; and under Roman influences since the conquest of Jerusalem by 
Pompey, B.C. 63. Under Herod (from B.C. 37 to the birth of Christ) the govern- 
ment might fairly bo called cosmopolitan. In him tho East and the West w'ere 
united. By birth an Edomite on tho father’s side, and an Ishmaebte on the 
mother’s, he represented a third great division of tho Semitic race by his nominal 
adoption of the Jewish religion. Yet his life was exclusively moulded by conceptions 
borrowed from the two great Aryan races of the ancient world ; his conceptions of 
policy and government were entirely Roman; his ideal of life and enjojunent 
entirely Greek. And, in addition to this, he was surrounded by a body-guard of 
barbarian mercenaries. At no previous or subsequent period could a world-religion 
have been more easily preached than it was among the heterogeneous elements 
which wore brought together by his singular tyranny. (Guder, K'dnig Serodes der 
Grosse, i.) His astuteness, however, had early taught him that his one best security 
was to truckle to the all-powerful Romans (o£ irorrau' Kparodvres 'Vuyeitot, Jos. 
Antt. XV. 11, § 1). 

' Not as in the English version, “ where Christ should be bom ” ; for it is 
6 Xpterrhs, •‘the Anointed.” “.Christ” in the Gospels, even when without the 
article in Greek, which is only in four passages, is almost without exception 
(John xvii. 3) an appellative and not a proper name (“ non proprium nomen est, sed 
nuncupatio potestatis et regni,” Lact. Instt. Div. iv. 7). (Bee Lightfoot on Bevision, 
, 100 .) 

- !Micah T. 2 ; cf. John vii. 42. Tho latter passage shows how familiarly this 
prophecy was known to the people. The Jewish authorities quote the text looselj', 
but give the sense. (See Turpie,, The Old Test, in the Beta, p. 189.) The version 
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intention, he despatched the "wise men to Bethlehem, bidding them to 
let him know as soon as they had found the cliild, tliat lie too might 
come and do him reverence. 

Before continuing the narrative, let us pause to inquire who these 
Eastern wanderers were, and what can be discovered respecting their 
mysterious mission. 

The name “ Magi,” by which they are called in the Greek of St. 
Matthew, is perfectly vague. It meant originally a sect of Lledian 
and Persian scholars j it was subsequently applied (as in Acts xiii. 6) 
t) pretended astrologei's or Oriental soothsayers. Such characters 
were well known to antiquity, under the name of Chaldreans, and 
their visits were by no means unfamiliar even to the Westei'n nations. 
Diogenes Laertius reports to us a story of Aristotle, that a Syrian 
mage had predicted to Socrates that he would die a violent death 
and Seneca informs us that magi, “ qni forte Alhenis efrant," had 
visited the tomb of Plato, and had there oflered incense to him as 
a divine being.2 There is nothing but a mass of confused and contra- 
dictory traditions to throw any light either on their rank, their 
country, theii’ number, or their names. The tradition which makes 
them kings was probably founded on the prophecy of Isaiah (lx. 3) : 
“ And the Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to the bright- 
ness of thy rising.” The fancy that they were Arabians may have 
arisen from the fact that myrrh and frankincense are Arabian pro- 
ducts, and from the passage in Ps. Ixxii. 10: “The kings of 
Tharshish and of the isles sliall give presents ; the kings of Arabia 
and Saba shall bring gifts. ”3 

There was a double tradition as to their number. Augustine 
and Chrysostom say that there were twelve, but the common belief, 
arising perhaps from the triple gifts, is that they were three in 
number.^ The Venerable Bede even gives rrs their names, their 
country, and their personal appearance. Melchior was an old man, 
with white hair and long beard ; Caspar, a ruddy and beardless 

of Gen. xlix. 27 in the Targmn of Onkelos is, “ The Shechinah shall dwell in the 
land of Benjandn.” (Gfrorer, Jahrh. d. Heils, i. 65.) 

^ Diog. Laert. ii. 46. - Sen. Ep. 68. 

3 In the original, uari, i.e., Arabia Felix. One MS. of the Protevangelium 
makes them come from Persia Vlep<rtSos) ; Theodoret calls them Ohaldseans ; 
Hilary, .^Ethiopians ; some more recent writers make them Indians. (See Hofmann, 
p. 127.) ' - 

* See all the authorities for these legends or fancies quoted with immense 
learning and accuracy by Hofmann, 
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youth ; Balthasar, swarthy and in the prime of lite.‘ "We are 
further infonued by tradition that Melchior was a descendant of 
Shem, Caspar of Ham, and Balthasar of Japheth. Thus they are 
made representatives of the three periods of life and the three 
divisions of the globe ; and valueless as such fictions may be for 
direct historical purposes, they have been rendered interesting by 
their influence on the most splendid productions of religious art.3 
The skulls of these three kings, each circled with its crown of 
jewelled gold, are still exhibited among the relics in the cathedral 
at Cologne.® 

It is, however, more immediately to our purpose to ascertain 
the causes of their memorable journey. 

^We are informed by Tacitus, by Suetonius, and by Josephtis,^ 
that there prevaileji, throughout the entire East at this time an in- 
tense conviction, derived from ancient prophecies, that ere long a 
powerful monarch w’ould arise in Judiea, and gain dominion over 
the world. It has, indeed, been conjectured that the Roman histo- 
rians may simply be echoing an assertion, for which Josephus was 
in reality their sole authority; but even if we accept this uncertain 
supposition, there is still ample proof, both in Jewish and in Pagan 
writings, that a guilty and weary world was dimly expecting the 
advent of its Deliverer. “ The dew of blessing falls not on us, and 
our fruits have no taste,” exclaimed Rabban Simeon, the son of 
Gamaliel; and the expression might sum up much of the literature 
of an age which Avas, as Niebuhr says, “ effete with the drunken- 
ness of crime.” The splemlid vaticination in the fourth Eclogue 
of Virgil proves the intensity of the feeling, and has long been 
reckoned among the “unconscious prophecies of heathendom.” 

* Bede, Opp. iii. 649. 

® The art-student will at once recall the glorious pictures of Giovanni Bellini, 
Paul Veronese, &c. 

® They were said to have heen found by Bishop Reinald in the twelfth century. 

■* “ PlurihuB persuasio inerat, antiquis sacerdotum libris contineri, fore ut 
valesceret oriens, et e Judaea profecti rerum potirentur” (Tac. Hist. v. 13). 
“ Percrebuerat oriente toto vetiis et constans opinio esse in fatis, ut eo tempore 
Judaea profecti rerum potirentur ” (Suet. Tesp. 4). xpV’rphs Kara rhv 

Katphv iKfTvov anh TTjy ^dpas ns avTcSr &p^et rrjs olKovfierjs (Jos. B. J. vi. 5, f 4). 
Josephus steadily and characteristically interprets the prophecy of Vespasian. It 
is true that these historians refer to the days of the Flavian dynasty (A.D. 79) ; 
but the “ vetuB ” of Suetonius, and the 4th Eclogue of Virgil, taken in connection 
with the possible date of the Third Book of the Sibylline Oracles, are signs that 
the expectation had existed.half a century earlier. 
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There is, therefore, nothing extraordinary in the fact that these 
Eastern Magi should have bent their steps to Jerusalem, especially 
if there were any circumstances to awaken in the East a more im- 
mediate conviction that this widespread expectation was on the 
point of fulfilment,- If they were disciples of Zoroaster, they would 
see in the Infant King the future conqueror of Ahriman, the des- 
tined Lord of all the world. The story of their journey has indeed 
been set down with contemptuous confidence as a mere poetic myth; 
but though its actual historic verity must rest on the testimony of the 
Evangelist alone, there are many facts which enable us to see that in its 
main outlines it involves nothing either impossible or even improbable. 

St. Matthew tells us that the cause of their expectant attitude 
was that they had seen the star of the hlessiah in the East, and that 
to discover Him was the motive of their journey. 

That any strange sidereal phenomenon should be interpreted as 
the signal of a coming king was in strict accordance with the belief 
of their age. Such, a notion may well have arisen from the prophecy 
of Balaam,^ the Gentile sorcerer — a prophecy which, from the power 
of its rhythm and the splendour of its imagciy, could hardly fail to 
be disseminated in Eastern countries. Nearly a century afterwards, 
the false Messiah,’ in the reign of Hadrian, received from the cele- 
brated Rabbi Akiba, the surname of Bar-Cochba, or “ Son of a 
Star,” and caused a star to be stamped upon the coinage which he 
issued. Six centuries afterwards, Mahomet is said to have pointed 
to a comet as a portent illustrative of his pretensions, v Even the 
Greeks and Romans® had always considered that the births and deaths 

u 

1 Seneca says that some Magi happened to he in Athens at the time of Plato’s 
death, and offered sacrifice to the departed spirit. 

" That the Jews and their Eahhis had borrowed many astrological notions from 
the Chaldseans, and that they connected these notions with the advent of the 
Messiah, is certain. See the quotations from the tract Sanhedrin, R. Abraham, 
Abarbanel, the Zohar, in Miinter, Sepp, &c. Comp. Jos. Antt: ii. 9, § 2, and i. 7, 
§ 2, where Josephus quotes Berosus as having said that Abram was “ skilful in the 
celestial science.” 

3 Luc. i. 529 ; Suet. Caes. 88; Sen, Nat. Qmest. i. 1 ; Serv. ad Virg. Ncl. 9, 47, 
“Ecce Dionaei processit Caesaris astrum,” &c. — Every one will remember the 
allusions in Shaaespeare — 

" The heavens themselves blaze at the death of princes.”— Hcjirj/ IV. 

and 

*•' Comets portending change of time and state, 

Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky, 

And with them scourge the bad revolting stars 

That have consented to our Henry’s death.”—] Henry VI., i. 1.' 
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joined in the fiery trigon by Mars ; and in Sept., 1604, there appeared 
in the foot of Ophiuchus, and between hlars and Saturn, a new star 
of the first magnitude, which, after shining for a wliole year, gradually 
waned in March, 1606, and finally disappeared.^ Bninowski, the 
pupil of Hepler, who first noticed it, describes it as sparkling with 
an interchange of colours hke a diamond, and as not being in any 
way nebulous, or oSering any analogy to a comet." These remarkable 
phenomena attracted the attention of the great Kepler, who, from 
his acquaintance Avith astrology, knew the immense importance which 
such a conjunction would have had in the eyes of the .Magi, and 
wished to discover whether any such conjunction had taken place 
about the period of our Lord’s birth. Now, there is a conjunction of 
Jupiter and Saturn in the same trigon about every twenty years, 
but in every 200 years they ])ass into another trigon, and are not 
conjoined in the same trigon again (after passing through the entire 
Zodiac) till after a lapse of 794 years, four months, and twelve days. 
By calculating backwards, Kepler discovered that the same conjunction 
of Jupiter and Saturn, in Pisces, had happened no less than three 
times in the year A.TJ.C. 747, and that the planet Mars had joined 
them in the spring of 7 48 ; and! the general fact that there was such 
a combination at this period has been verified by a number of inde- 
pendent investigators,^ and does not seem to admit of denial. And 
however we may apply the fact, it is certainly an interesting one. 
For such a conjunction would at once have been interpreted by the 
Chaldsean observers as indicating the approach of some memorable 
event; and since it occurred in the constellation Pisces, which was 
supposed by astrologers to be immediately connected witli the fortunes 
of Judsea,^ it would naturally turn their thoughts in that direction. 

^ The star observed by Tycbo lasted from November, 1572, till about April, 
1674. Such temporarj’- stars are perhaps due to immense combustions of bj’^drogen. 
See Guillemin, The Heavens, pp. 310 — 313; Humboldt’s Cosmos, ii. 323 — 333 
(ed' Sabine). 

2 There may, therefore, be no exaggeration intl:e language of Ignatius {Ep. ad 
Ephes. § 19), when he says, “ The star sparkled brilliantly above all stars.” 

® He supposed that the other conjunctions would coincide with seven great 
climacteric years or epochs : Adam, Enoch, the Deluge, Moses, Isaiah (about the 
commencement of the Greek, Roman, and Babylonian eras), Christ, Charlemagne, 
and the Reformation. 

* Kepler’s first tract on this subject was Ee nova Stella in pede Serpentarii, 
Prague, 1606. He was followed by Ideler, Handbuch der Chronnlogie, ii. 406; 
Pfaff, Das Licht und die Weltgcgenden, Bamb... 1821; Miinter, Stern d. .Weisen, 
Oopenhag., 1827; Schumacher, Schubert, Encke, Goldschmidt. &c. Professor 
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The form of their interpretation would be moulded, both by the astro- 
logical opinions of the Jews — which, distinctly point to this very 
conjunction as an, indication of the Messiah — and by the expectation 
of a Deliverer which was so widely spread at the period in which 
they lived. 

The appearance and, disappearance of new stars is a phenomenon 
by no means so rare as to admit of any possible doubt.^ The fact that 
St. Matthew speaks of such a star within two or three years, at the 
utmost, of a time when we know that there was this remarkable 
planetary conjunction, and the fact that there was such a star nearly 
1,600 years afterwards, at the time of a similar conjunction, can 
only be regarded as a curious coincidence. We shovild, indeed, have 
a strong and strange confirmation of one main fact in St. Matthew’s 
narrative, if any reliance could be placed on the assertion that in 
the astronomical tables of the Chinese a record has been preserved 
that a new star did appear in the heavens at this very epoch.® But 
it would be obviously idle to build on a datum which is so incapable 
of verification and so enveloped with uncertainty. 

We are, in fact, driven to the conclusion that the astronomical 
researches which have proved the reality of this remarkable planetary 
conjunction are only valuable as showing the possibility that it may 
have prepared the Magi for the early occurrence of some great event. 
And this confident expectation may have led to their journey to 
Palestine, on the subsequent appearance of an evanescent star, an 
appearance by no means unparalleled in the records of astronomy, 

Pritcliard carefully went through Kepler’s calculations, and confirms the fact of the 
conjunction, though he slightly nsodifies the dates, and, like most recent inquirers, 
denies that the phenomenon has any hearing on the Gospel narrative. That such 
' astronomical facts are insufficient to explain the language of St. Matthew, if taken 
with minute and literal accuracy; is obvious ; hut that they have no hearing on 
the circumstances as they were reported to the Evangelist, perhaps half a century 
later, is more than can he safely affirmed. 

* Sepp, who always delights in the most fanciful and unfounded combinations, 
connects this fact with the Fish (IX0T2 — IijiroSs Xpiorhs ©eoP Tlhs 2a>Ti)/)) as the 
weU-kpown symbol of the Church and of Christians, (Lehen Jesn, p. 7.) 

® This is mentioned by Wieseler, p. 61. We cannot, however, press the 
Evangelist’s use of aar-ftp, “ a star,” rather than Harpov, “ a constellation ” ; the two 
words are. loosely used, and often almost indiscriminately interchanged. Further 
than this, it must he steadily home in mind (v. supra, note 1, p. 33) that the 
curious fact of the planetary conjunction, even if it were accompanied hy an 
evanescent star, would not exactly coincide with, though it might to some extent 
account for, the language used by St, Matthew. 
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but which in this instance'* seems to rest on tlio antliority of tlie 
Evangelist alone. 

No one at any rate need stumble over the supposition that an 
apparent sanction is thus extended to the combinations of astrology. 
Apart from astrology altogether, it is conceded by many wise and 
candid observers, even by the great Niebuhr, .tlie last man in tlie woi’ld 
to be carried away by credulity or superstition, that greut catastroplies 
and unusual phenomena in nature liavc, as a matter of fact — however 
we may choose to interpret such a fact — synchronised in a remarkable 
manner -svith great events in human history.** It would not, therefore, 
imply any prodigious folly on the part of the Magi to regard the 
planetary conjunction as something providentially signiBcant. And if 
astrology be ever so absurd, yet there is nothing absurd in the supposi- 
tion that the Magi • should be led to truth, even through 'the gateways 

• of delusion, if the spirit of smcerity and truth was in them. Tlie 
history of science will furnish repeated instances, not only of tho 
enormous discoveries- accorded to apparent accident, but even of tho 
immense results achieved in tho investigation of innocent aiid honest 
error. Saul who, in seeking asses, found a kingdom, is but a type of 
many another seeker in many another age.** 

The Magi came to Bethlehem, and offered to the young Child in His 
rude and humble resting-place"*^ a reverence which we do not hear that 
they had paid to the usurping Edomite in his glittermg palace. “And 

^ It is remarkable that the celebrated Abarbanel (d. 1508), in his nrmn U’D, or 
“ wells of salvation ” — a commentary on Daniel — distinctly says that tho con- 
junction of Jupiter and Saturn always indicates great events. He then gives five 
mystic reasons why Pisces should bo the constellation of tho Israelites, and says 
that there had been a conjunction of Jupiter and Satura in Pisces three years before 
the birth of Moses. From a similar conjunction in his own days (1463), he 
expected the speedy birth of tho Messiah. What makes this statement (which is 
.quoted by Munter, Stern d.. Weisen, § 55; and Idcler, Handh. d. ChronoL, ii. 405) 
more remarkable is, that Abarbanel must have been wholly ignorant of the 
conjunction in A.lj.C. 747. (See Ebrard, Gosp. Hist., E. Tr., p. 178.) 

** See Niebuhr’s" ZecL on Hist, of Rome, ii. 10?, ed. Schmitz. 

3 “Superstition,” says Neander, “often paves the way for faith.” “How 
often,” says Hamann, “has God condescended not merely to the feelings and 

• thoughts of men, but even to their failings and their prejudices.” 

* Matt. ii. 11 {els tV oiKiar) seems to show, what would of course be probable, 
that the stall or manger formed but a . brief resting-place. It is needless to call 
attention to the obvious fact that St. Matthew does not mention the birth in the 
inn or .the previous journey from Nazareth. It is not neeessary to assume that he 
was wholly unaware of these circumstances, though I see no difficulty in the 
admission that such may have been the case. 
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•when they had opened their treasures, they presented unto Him gifts ; 
gold, and frankincense, and myrrh.” The imagination of early 
Christians has seen in each gift a special significance ; myrrh for 
the human nature, gold to the king, frankincense to the divinity ; 
or, the gold for the race of Shem, the myrrh for the race of Ham, the 
incense for the race of Japheth — innocent fancies, only worthy of 
mention because of their legendary interest, and their bearing on the 
conceptions of Christian poetry and Christian art.^ , 


CHAPTER iv 

THE , FLIGHT INTO EGYPT, AND THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS. 

■ ' ■ _ “ Salvete flores martyrum 

Quos, lucis ipso in limine, 

Ckristi insecutor sustulit, 

Ceu turbo naseentes roaas.” 

■ PnuDENT., Be SS, Innocentt. ■ 

When they had 'oSered their gifts, the Wise Men would natui’ally have 
returned to Herod, but being warned of God in a dream, they returned 
to their own land another way. Neither in Scripture, nor in authentic 
history, nor. even in early apocryphal tradition, do we find any further 
traces of their existence ; but their visit led to very memorable events,. 

The dream which warned them of danger may very probably have 
fallen in with their o'wn doubts about the cruel and crafty tyrant who 
had expressed a hypocritical desire to pay his homage to the Infant 
King ; and if, as wC may suppose, they imparted to Joseph any hint as 
to their misgi'dngs, he too would be prepared for the warning dream 
which bade him fly to Egypt to save the young Child from Herod’s 
jealousy, 

Egypt has, in all ages, been the natural place of refuge for all who 
were ^driven from Palestine by distress, persecution, or discontent. 

^ “ Darit tibi Cbaldaei praenuntia munera reges, 

Myrrbam homo,' rex aurum, suscipe tbura Deus.”. (Ps. Claudia'u.) ' 

“ Thus, aurum, myrrbam, regique, hominique, Deoque, 

Dona ferunt.” (Juvenc. Hist. Ev., 249.) 

“ Aurea nascent! fuderunt munera regi, 

Tbura dedere Deo, myrrbam tribuere sepulcro.” (Sedulius, ii. 95.) 

Comp. Isa. lx. 6 ; Ps. xlv. 9. See, too, Orig. c. Cels., p. 47, Iren. iii. 10, and many 
other ancient fancies in Hofmann, Bas Lehen Jesu nacli d. Apolcr., p. 128 ; and 
others may be found in the Latin Hymns of Maubum, &c. 
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Rhinokolura, the river of Egypt, or as Milton, with liis usual exquisite 
and learned accuracy, calls it — 

“The Lrook that parts 
Egjq)t from Syrian ground,”^ 

might have been reached by the fugitives in three days ; and once 
upon the further bank, they were beyond the reach of Herod’s 
jurisdiction. 

Of the flight, and its duration,- Scripture gives us no further particu- 
lars ; telling us only that the Holy Eninily fled by night from 
Bethlehem, and returned when Joseph had again been assured by a 
dream that it would be safe to take back the Saviour to the land of 
His nativity. It is left to apocryphal legends, immortalised by the 
genius of Italian art, to tell us how, on the way, the dragons came and 
bowed to Him, the lions and leopai-ds adored Him, the roses of Jericho 
blossomed wherever His footsteps trod, the palm-trees at His command 
bent down to give Him dates, the robbers were overawed by His 
majesty, and the journey was miraculously shortened.- They tell us 
further how, at His entrance into the country, all the idols of the land 
of Egypt fell from their pedestals with a sudden crash, and lay 
shattered and broken upon their faces, and how many wonderful cui*es 
of leprosy and demoniac possession were wrought by His word. All 
this wealth and prodigality of superfluous, aimless, and unmeaning 
miracle — arising in part from a mere craving for the supernatural, and 
in part from a fanciful application of Old Testament prophecies — 
furnishes a strong contrast to the truthful simplicity of the Gospel 
narrative St. Matthew neither tells \is Avhere the Holy Family abode 

^ Milton has, however, been misled hy the word wadij, and its translation by 
“brook” in our version. Mr. Grove informs me that Rhinocolura, now Wady el- 
ATeesh (the nachal Miisratm, or “river of Egypt,” Numb, xxxiv. 5, &c.), is a broad 
shallow wady with scarcely a trace of - a bank. Still, as is usual in desert valleys, a 
torrent does flow through the bottom of it after winter rains. 

' See the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew xviii. — xxiv. ; Arab. Gospel of tho Infancy, 
xii,— XXV. ; B. H. Cowper, The Apocr. Gospels, pp. 66—64, 178—191; Hofmann, 
pp. 140 — 183. Many of these legends are mere fanciful representations of 
Ps. exh-iii. 7 ; Isa. xi. 6 — 9, Ixv. 26, xix. 1, &c. From the dissemination of the 
Gospel of the Infancy in Arabia, these fables have exercised a strong influence 
on the Mohammedan legends of Jesus. Some of the Kabbis took occasion from 
the visit to Egypt to charge Christ' with a knowledge of magic. Matathia, in 
the Niszachon, says that as Jesus did not know the Tetragrammaton, or ineffable 
name of God, His miracles (the reality of which is not denied) were due to sorcery 
learnt in Egypt (Sepp, Lehen Jesu, § xiii.). It is hardly worth while to refer to the 
preposterous story in the Toldoth Jeslrd (Wagenseil, Tela Ignea, ii. p. 7). 
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in Egypt, nor how long their exile continued ; but ancient legends say 
that they remained two^ years absent from Palestine, and lived at 
MatardehjS a few miles north-east of Cairo, where a fountain was long 
shown of Avhich Jesus had made the water fresh, and an ancient syca- 
more under which they had rested. The Evangelist alludes only to 
the causes of their flight and of their return, and flnds in the latter a 
new and deeper significance for the words of the prophet Hosea, “ Out 
of Egypt have I called My Son.” ^ 

The flight into Egypt led to very tragic consequences. Seeing that 
the Wise Men had not returned to him, the alarm and jealousy of 
Herod assumed a still darker and more malignant aspect. He had no 
means of identifying the royal Infant of the seed of David, and least 
of all would he have *been likely to seek for Him in the cavern stable 
of the village khan. But he knew that the child whom the visit of 
the Magi had taught him to regard as a future rival of himself or of 
his house was yet an Infant at the breast ; and as Eastern mothers 
usually suckle their children for two years,^ he issued his fell mandate 

. * St. Bonaventura (De Vita Ghristi) says seven years. 

^ This town is sometimes identified with On, or Heliopolis, where lived Asenath, 
the wife of Joseph, and where, under the name of Osarsiph, Moses had been a 
priest; Onias, at the head of a large colony of Jewish refugees, flying from the 
rage of Antiochus, had founded a temple there, and was thus believed to have ful- 
filled the prophecy of Isa. xix. 19. (Sepp.) 

® “ Finds a new and deeper significance, or, in other woms, totally misunder- 
stands,” is the marginal comment of a friend who saw these pages. And so, no 
doubt, it might at first appear to our ‘Western and’ Northern conceptions and 
methods of criticism; but not so to an Oriental and an Analogist. Trained to 
regard every word, nay, every letter of Scripture as mystical and divine — accustomed 
to the application of passages in various senses, all of which were supposed to be 
latent, in some mysterious fashion, under the original utterance — St. Matthew would 
have regarded his least apparently relevant quotations from, and allusions to, the 
Old Testament, not in thejight of occasional illustrations, but in the light of most 
solemn prophetic references to the events about which he writes. And in so doing 
he wnuld be arguing in strict accordance with the views in which those for whom 
he wrote had been trained from their earliest infancy. Nor is there, even to our 
modem conceptions, anything erroneous or \innatural in the fact that the Evan- 
gelist transfers to the Messiah the language which Hosea had applied to the ideal 
Israel. The ideal lerael — i.e., the ideal “ Jashar” or “Upright Man” — was the 
obvious and accepted type of the coming Christ. — The quotation is from Hosea 
xi. 1, and St. Matthew has here referred to the original, and corrected the faulty 
rendering of the LXX., which is Alyvirrov fiereKaKea-a ret rtava ainoD. See 
Excursus XL, “ Old Testament ^notations in the Evangelists.” 

* KetubhSth,, 69 5 ; 2 Macc. vii. 27, " gave thee suck three years.” Others refer 
the calculation to the nrevious appearance of the planetary oonjxmotion; and if 
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Lo slay all the children of Bethlehem and its neighbourhood ■“ from 
two years old and under.” Of the method by which the, decree waa 
carried out we know nothing. The children may have been slain 
secretly, gradually, and by various forms of , murder ; oi’, as has been 
generally supposed, there may have been one single hour of dreadful 
butchery.i The decrees, of tyrants like Herod are. usually involved 
in a deadly obscurity ; they reduce the world . to a torjior, in which it 
is hardly safe to speak above a whisper. But the wdld wail of 
anguish which rose. from the, mothers thus cruelly robbed of. theii 
infant children could not be -hushed, , and they who heard it mighl 
well imagine that Rachel, the great ancestress of their race, whose 
tomb stands by the roadside about- . a mile from Bethlehem, once 
more, as in the pathetic image of the pi*ophet, mingled her voice witk 
the mourning and lamentation of those who wept so inconsolably for 

their murdered little ones. 2 - 

To us there seems something inconceivable in a crime so atrocious 
but our thoughts have been softened by eighteen centuries of Chris- 
tianity, and such deeds are by no means unparalleled in the history 
of heathen despots and of the ancient world. Infanticide of a deeper 
dye than this of Herod’s, was a crime dreadfully rife in the days of 
the Empire, and the IVIassacre of the Innocents, as well as the 
motives which led to it, can be illustrated by several circumstance? 
in the history of this very epoch. Suetonius, in his Life of Augustus, 
quotes from the life of the Emperor by his freedman J ulius MarathuSj 

this took place A.U.O. 747, and Jesus was bom (as is all but certain) A.TJ.C. 750i 
it is a curious coincidence that Abarbanel,-'as we have already mentioned, place.* 
the astrological “ aspect ” which foreshadowed the .birth of Moses three years before 
that event took place. , . ■ .. 

1 The Protevang. says (xxi. 1) that -he despatched the assassins to Bethlehem 
{tTrefv^e robs- (poveords). 

~ Jer. xxxi. 15, applied originally to the Captivity. In this quotation also St- 
Matthew has translated freely from the Hebrew original. The remark of Calvinp 
that ■“ Matthew not mean that the prophet had predicted what. Serod should do, 
but that, at the advent of Christ, that mourning was. renewed .which many years 
before the women of Bethlehem had made,” is characterised by his usual strong 
■and honest common sense, and must be borne in mindun considering several of the 
Gospel references to ancient prophecy, It applies to St. Matthew- more strongly 
than to the other Evangehsts.', - On this, as on- other points of exegesis, there can be 
no question whatever, -in the mind of any competent scholar, that the theology of 
the Eeformation, and even of the Bathers, .was freer, manlier, less-shackled by false 
theories about' inspiratioir,' and- lessrtimid of ; ignorant criticism; than- that which 
claims to bo the S 0 I 9 orthodox theology of the present day.' - - . , - 
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a story to the effect that shortly before his birth there was a prophecy 
in Eome that a kmg .;Over the Eoman people would soon be born. 
To obviate this danger to the Republic, the Senate ordered that all 
the male children born in that year should be abandoned or exposed ; 
but the Senators whose wives were pregnant, took means to prevent 
the- ratification of the statute, because each of them hoped that the 
prophecy might refer to liis own child.! Again, Eusebius^ quotes from 
Hegesippus, a Jew by birth, a story that Domitian,. alarmed by the 
growing power of the namo 'of Christ, issued ; an . order .to destroy all 
the descendants of the house of David. Two grandchildren of St. 
Jude— “the Lord’s brother” — were still living, and were known as 
the besposyni.^ They were betrayed to the- Emperor by a certain 
Jocatus, and other Kazaraean heretics, and were brought into the, 
imperial presence ; but when Domitian obser%'ed that ^ they only 
held the rank .of peasants, and that their hands were hard with 
manual toil, he dismissed , them in safety with a rnixture of pity 
and contempt. • - i 

.Although doubts have been thrown on the Massacre of the 
Innocents, it is profoundly in accordance ^vith all that we know of 
Herod’s character. The master-passions of that able but wicked 
prince were an unbounded ambition and an excruciating jealousy.* 
His whole career was red mth the blood of murder. He had 
massacred priests and nobles ; he had decimated the Sanhedrin j he 
had caused the High Priest, his brother-in-law, the young and noble 
Aristobulus, to be dro^vned in pretended sport before his eyes ; he had 
ordered the strangulation of his favourite wfe, the beautiful Asmonman 
princess Mariamne, though she seems to have been the only human 
being whom he passionately loved.5 His sons Alexander, Aristobulus, 

^ buet. Vii. Ai(g., p. 94. — As history, no douhtthe anecdote is perfectly worth- 
less, hut it is not worthless as illustrating what we otherwise know to have heen 
possible in an age in which, as is still the case in China, infanticide was hardly 
regarded as a disgrace. 

“ Hist. Ecc. iii. 15. 

® This fact is mentioned by Juhus Africanus, who was bom at Emmaus, about 
the beginning of the third century, and who says that he knew some of the 
Eesposyni.personally. .(Euseb. Si'.?!:. Arc. i, 7.) , 

■* Jos. Antt. xvi. 5,’^ 4.- ... 

® The feelings of Herod towards Mariamne, who, as a Maccabsean princess, had 
far more right to the sovereignty than himself ,■ were not unlike those of Henry VII. 
towards Elizabeth of York, and in a less degree those of William III. towards 
Mary. Herod was well aware that he owed his sovereignty solely to “ the almighty 
Homans..’ Aristobulus was murdered at the age of eighteen, Hyrcanus at the age 
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and Antipater — his uncle Joseph — Antigonus and Alexander, the 
uncle and father of his "wife — ^his mother-in-law Alexandra — ^his 
kinsman Oostobarus — his friends Dositheus §,nd Gadias, were but a . 
few of the multitudes who fell victims to his sanguinary, suspicious, 
and guilty terrors. His brother Pheroras and his son Archelaus barely 
and narrowly escaped execution by his orders. Neither the blooming 
youth of the prince Aristobulus, nor the white hairs of the king 
Hyrcanus had protected them from his fawning and treacherous fury. 
Heaths by strangulation, deaths by burning, deaths . by being cleft 
asunder, deaths by secret assassination, confessions forced by unutter- • 
able torture, acts of insolent and inhuman lust, mark the annals of a 
reign which was so cruel that, in the energetic language of the J ewish 
ambassadors to the Emperor Augustus, “ the survivors during his 
lifetime were even more miserable than the sufferers.” ^ And as in the 
case of Henry VIII., every dark and brutal instinct of his character { 
seemed to acquire fresh intensity as his life’ drew towards its close. 
Haunted by the spectres of his murdered wife and murdered sons, 
agitated by the conflicting furies of remorse and blood, the pitiless 
monster, as Josephus calls hirq, was seized in his last days by. a black 
and bitter ferocity, which broke out against all with whom he came in 
contact.3 There is no conceivable difficulty in supposing that such a 
man — a savage barbarian with a. thin veneer of corrupt and superficial 
civilisation — would have acted in the exact manner which St. Matthew 
describes ; and the belief in the fact receives independent confirma- 
tion from various sources. “On Augustus being informed,” says 
Macrobius, “ that among the boys under two years of age v}hom Herod 
ordered to be slain in Syria, his own son also had been slain,” ' “ It is 
better,” said he, “ to be Herod’s pig (5r) than his sen (ylor).”^ Although . 

of eighty ; and he hated them alike for their popularity, and for their Maccahsean 
origin. More ghosts must have gathered round the dying hed of this “gorgeous 
'criminal ” than those ■which the fancy of Shakespeare has collected round. the bed • 
of Richard III. 

^ Jos. Antt. xvii. 11, § 2. 

^ Jos. Antt. x'vii. 6, § 6, fieXatva wriiv ffpet IttI rratriy i^ayptalvovaa ; B. J-. 

i. 33, § 2, iirrSriTO r<p tpS^cp Ka\ irphs iraffau vnovolav — “ Most miserable • 

family,, even to the third generation, to he imbued so deep beyond any other in 
blood ; one steeped in the blood of infant martyrs, the other in that of John the 
Baptist, and the third •who slew James the Apostle with the sword — all three ' 
conspicuous in the persecution of Christ.” (Williams, The Nativ. 132.) • 

8 Saturnal. ii. 4, “ Augustus cum audisset, inter pueros, qtws in Syria Herodcs ■ 
tnfrahimatum (cf. Matt. ii. 16, airb Sitrovs Ka\ Karoirepw; "Vxilg., “a himatuetinira,”) 
interjici juseit, filium quoque ejm eccisum, ait. Melius est Herodis porcum (Sr) esse 
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. Macrobius is a late writer, and made the mistake of supposing that 
Herod’s son Antipater, who was put to death about the sEtme time as 
the Massacre of the Innocents, had actually perished in that massacre., 
it is clear that the form in which he narrates the hon mot of Augustus 
points to some dim reminiscence of this cruel slaughter. 

Why then, it has been asked, does Josephus make no mention of 
30 infamous . an atrocity 1 Perhaps because it was performed so 
secretly that he did not even know of it. Perhaps because, in those 
terrible days, the murder of a score of children, in consequence of a 
transient suspicion, would have been regarded as an item utterly 
insignificant in the list of Herod’s murders Perhaps because it was 
passed over in silence by Nikolaus of Damascus, who — writing in the 
true spirit of those Hellenising courtiers who wanted to make a 
political Messiah out of a corrupt and blood-stained usurper — magnified 
all his patron’s achievements, and concealed or palliated all his crimes.® 

quam puerum (uWv).” The pun cannot be preserved in EngHsb. Augustus meant 
ohat Herod’s pig, since, as a Jew, he could not eat it, would be safer than his son. 
Herod had to ask the Emperor’s leave before putting his sons to death ; and 
Antipater, whom he ordered to be executed only five days before his death, was 
the third who had undergone this fate. — Macrobius lived about A.D. 400, but he 
used early materials, and the pun is almost certainly historical. 

1 The probable number of the Innocents has been extraordinarily exaggerated. 
An Althiopian legend (eagerly adopted by Voltaire) makes them 14,000 ! Consider- 
ing that Bethlehem was but a village of perhaps 2,000 inhabitants, we may safely 
hope that, even in all its boundaries, not more than twenty were sacrificed, and 
perhaps not half that number ; especiallj'^ as the d7ri» SiexoDr may mean (as GresweU 
supposes) “just beyond the age of one year.” 

- Nikolaus was to Herod what Velleius Paterculus was to Tiberius. Josephus’s 
own opinion of the kind of men who were Herod’s creatures and parasites may .be 
found in his Antt.'xyi. 5, § 4. As to Josephusj his own narrative is his worst 
'condemnation, and De Quincey’s estimate-of him {Works^ vi. ,272 — 275) is not too 
severe. His works betray some of the worst characteristics of the Oriental and 
the Pharisee. He may have omitted all mention of Christ out of sheer perplexity, 
although he certainly rejected His Messiahship (Orig. c. Cels. i. 35). Nothing is 
more common in historians and biographers than the deliberate suppression of 
awkward and disagreeable facts. Justus of Tiberius, another contemporary his- 
torian, was also purposely reticent. Does anyone doubt the murder of Crispus 
because Eusebius takes no notice of it in his Life of Constantine? But perhaps, 
after all, there is an allusion — though guarded and distant— to this crime, or as 
any rate to the circumstances which led to it, in the Antiquities of Josephus 
(xvi. 11, ^ 7; xvii. 2, § 4), where it is narrated that Herod slew a number of 
Pharisees and others because they foretold “how God had decreed that Herod’s 
government should cease, and his posterity should be deprived of it.” Possibly 
another allusion (though out of place! may be found .in adv. 9, § 4, where we 

. .3 
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But the more probable reason is that Josephus, whom, in spite of the 
immense literary debt which we owe to him, we can only regard as a 
renegade and a sycophant, did not choose to make any allusion to facts 
which were even remotely connected with the life of Christ, Tlie 
single passage in which he alludes to Him is interpolated, if not 
wholly spurious, and no one can doubt that his silence on the subject 
of Christianity was as deliberate as it was dishonest. ^ 

But although Josephus does not distinctly mention the event, yet 
every circumstance which he does tell us about tliis period of Herod’s 
life supports its probability. At this very time two eloquent J ewish 
teachers, Judas and Matthias, had incited their scholars to pull down 
the large golden eagle which Herod had placed above the great gate of 
the Temple. Josephus connects this bold attempt with premature 
rumours of Herod’s death; but Lardner’s conjecture that it may have 
been further encouraged by the Messianic hopes freshly kindled by the 
visit of the Wise Men is by no means impossible. , The attempt, 
however, was defeated, and Judas and Matthias, ■with foi’ty of theii' 
scholars, were burned ali\'e. ' With such crimes as this before him on 
every page, Josephus might well have ignored the secret assassination 
of a few unweaned infants in a little village. Their blood was but a 
drop in that crimson river in which Herod was steeped to the very lips. 

It must have been very shortly after the mui’der of the Innocents j 
that Herod died. Only five days before his death he had made a ' 

frantic attempt at suicide, and had ordered the execution of his eldest 
son Antipater. His deathbed was accompanied by circumstances of 
peculiar horror, and^it has been asserted that he died of a loathsome, 
but in truth fabulous, disease,® which is hardly mentioned in history, 

hear oi a clamour against Herod, raised by “ The mothers of those who had been 
slain by him.” 

^ This celebrated passage is as follows : — Antt. xviii. 3, § 3 : rfyuerai Se Kara 
rovToy rhy ’Irjcrovs, cro^hs av}ip [efye &vSpa. avrhv \4yeiv T“p3 

7rapa5(i|coj' epycav Tronjrijs [StSatr/caAor avBpdnwv r5>v cvv t]Sov^ Ta\ 7 ]Br} Sexop-^rccy^ 

Kal iroXKovs per tSsv ’lovdaiwv TroAAoty Se /col OTrb tov 'EWTjrtKov . eTrrjydyeTO. ['O 
Xotcrhs, oiiTOs Kol avThr evSel^ei twv tepdiTtev avSpZr Trap’ VP^^t ffravpip 

iiriTeripTjKSTOs HiAaTOi;, ovk eiraiffavro oX ye irpZrov avrhv ayaTrT)(Tavres. [’E^ot^ 
yap avToXs rpirrjv exorv 7]pepav iriXiv. C^v, rwv Betwv TrpoepriTwv ravrd re Ka\ &Wa 
uypla irepl avrov Bavpdaia eiprjKdrccv.^ Eis eri vvv rcov XpiariavSiv -’'aTrh rovBe 
divopaapevwv hvK itreXme rh (pv\ov. The only other allusion to Jesus in Josephus is 
also of . dubious authenticity {Antt. xx. 9, § 1), where he calls James rhv d5e\(phv 
’Ittvov rod \eyopepov Xpicrrov. - , 

^ The morhns pedicular is, ox phthiriaas.. See Lactantius, De Jfortibt/s Persecut- 
orum, cap. xxxiii., where, describing the disease of Maximian in terms which would 
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except in the case of men who have been rendered infamous oy an 
atrocity of persecuting zeal.t Oh his bed of intolerable anguish, in 
that splendid and luxurious palace which he had built for himself 
under the palms of Jericho, swollen with disease and scorched by 
thirst — ulcerated externally and glowing inwardly with a “ soft slow 
fire ” — surrounded by plotting sons and plundering slaves, detesting 
all and detested by all — longing for death as a release from his tortures, 
yet dreading it as the beginning of worse terrors — stung by remorse, 
yet still unslaked with murder— a horror to aU around him, yet in his 
guiltj”^ conscience a worse terror to himself — devoured by the premature 
coiTuption of an anticipated grave — eaten of worms as though visibly 
smitten by the finger of God’s wrath after seventy years of successful 
villainy — the wretched old man, whom men had called the Great, lay 
in savage frenzy awaiting his last hour.^ As he knew that none would 
shed' one tear for /lim, he determined that they should shed many for 
thenuielves, and issued an order that, under pain of death, the principal 
families in the kingdom and the chiefs of the tribes should come to 
J ericho. They came, and then, shutting them in the hippodrome, he 
secretly commanded his sister Salome that at the moment of his death 
they should all be massacred. And so, choking as it were with blood, 

serve equally well to record whaf'is ^told us of the death of Herod, he saj^s, 
" Percussit eutn Deus insanahili plag^. Nasoitur oi ulcus malum in inferiori parte 
gonitalium, serpitque latius .... proximn quajque cancer invadit .... 
jam noa longe pemicies aberat, et inferiora omnia corripuerat. Computrescunt 
forinsecus viscera, et in tabem sedcs tota dilahitur .... Vermes intus 
creantur. Odor it autem non modo per p.alatium, sed totam pervadit ci^dtatem.” 

\ There is more and worse, which I spare the reader, especially since it is very 
doubtful whether there is such a disease as the morbus pedictilaris. — There is a 
somewhat similar account of the deathbed of Henry VJII. in Forster’s Ussat/ on 
Popular Progress. “ Now Herod died the worst kind of death, suffering punish- 
ment for the shed blood of the children,” &c. (Sist. of Jos. the Carpenter, ix.) 

J B.g., Antiochus Epiphanes, SyUa, Maximian, Diocletian, Herod the Great, 
Herod Agrippa, the Duke of Alva, etc. 

" The title first occurs in Jos. Antt. xviii. 6, § 4. He was beginning the thirty- 
eighth year of his reign. It has been suggested that “ the Great ” is a mistaken 
rendering of S3'., “ the elder.” “ Nur aus Missverstandniss eines Hebraischen 
Ausdruckes ” cf. 'EA«/as b p-iyas (Antt. xviii. 8, § 4), Ewald (Gesch. iv. 473) 
thinks that the name may possibly have originated from coins, as Agrippa I. is 
called fiacriXriis piya.% on a coin. In this case it may merely imply that he was 
not a mere tetrarch, or ethnarch, hut a king of Palestine— just as Indian princes 
call themselves Ifah.vrajah. In any case, “ L’epithete de grand que I’histoire lui 
a donnee est uhe amere derision ; sa grandeur consistait a 6tre un magnifique 
esclave, portant des chaines d’or” (Munk, Palest, .560). 
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devising massacres in its very delirium, the soul of Herod passed forth 
into the night. 

In purple robes, with croAvn and sceptre and precious stones, the 
corpse was placed upon its splendid bier, and accompanied with 
military pomp and burning incense to its grave in the Herodium, not 
far from the place where Christ was born. But the spell of the Herodian 
dominion was broken, and the people saw how illusory had been its 
glittering fascination. The day of Herod’s death was, as he had 
foreseen, observed as a festival. His will was disputed ; his kingdom 
disintegrated ; his last order was disobeyed ; his sons died for the most 
part in infamy and exile ; the curse of God was on his house, and 
though, by ten wives and many concubines, he seems to have had nine 
sons and five daughters, yet within a hundred years the family of the 
hierodoidos of Ascalon had perished by disease or violence, and there 
was no living descendant to perpetuate his name.^ 

If the intimation of Herod’s death® was speedily given to J oseph, 
the stay in Egypt must have been too short to influence in any way 
the human development of our Lord. This may perhaps be the reason 
why St. Luke passes it over in silence. 

It seems to have been the first intention of Joseph to fix his home 
in Bethlehem. It was the city of his ancestors, and was hallowed by 
many beautiful and heroic associations. It would have been easy to 
find a living there by a trade which must almost anywhere have 
supplied the simple wants of a peasant family. It is true that an 
Oriental rarely leaves his home, but when he has been compelled by 
circumstances to do so, he finds it comparatively easy to settle else- 
where. Having once been summoned to Bethlehem, Joseph might ' 
find a powerful attraction in the vicinity of the little town to 
Jerusalem; and the more so since, it had recently been the scene of 
such memorable circumstances. But, on his way, he was met by the 
news that Archelaus ruled in the' room of his father Herod.® The 

^ Antipater, father of Herod, is said to have heen a liierodoulos or servitor 
in a temple of Apollo at Ascalon. ’ Compare the rapid extinction of the sons of 
Philip the Fair. 

" The plural reOv-fiKaffi may he merely general, or it is perhaps a reference 
to Exod. iv. 19. 

® Matt. ii. 22. He was saluted “king” by the army, though he declined the 
title. Similarly Josephus gives the name of “kingdom ” to the tetrarchy of 
Lysanias {B. B. ii. 11, § 5). The word jSaertXcuei seems, however — ^if taken quite 
strictly-— to show that the return from Egypt was verj' shortly after the flight 
thither ; for it was only during a short time after his father’s death that Archelaus' 
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people would only too gladly have got rid of the whole Idumfean race ; 
at the worst they would have preferred Antipas to Archelaus. But 
Augustus had unexpectedly decided in favour of Archelaus, who, though 
younger than Antipas, was the heir nominated by the last will of his 
father ; and as though anxious to show that he was the true son of that 
father, Archelaus, even before his inheritance had been confirmed by 
Roman authority, “had,” as Josephus^ scornfully remarks, “given to 
his subjects a specimen of his future virtue, by ordering a slaughter of 
3,000 of his own countrymen at the Temple.” It was clear that under 
such a government there could be neither hope nor safety ; and 
Joseph, obedient once more to an intimation of God’s will, seeking once 
more the original home of himself and Mary, “turned aside into the 
parts of Galilee,”^ where, in remote obscurity, sheltered by poverty and 
insignificance, the Holy Familj’^ might live secure under tlie sway of 
another son of Herod — the equally unscrupulous, but more indolent 
and indifferent Antipas. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE CHILDHOOD OP JESUS. 

Tf» 5e HoiSfor TjCfare — “ The Little Child grew.” — L uke ii. 40. 

“Try to become little with the Little One, that you may increase in stature 
with Him.” — St. Bonaventoua, Vita Ghristi, ix. 

“ Le haut degre de la perfection consiste ^ participer a I’enfance sacree de notre 
trfes doux, trfes humble, et trfis obeissant Serviteur.”— tSt. Francois de Sales. 

The physical geography of Palestine is, perliaps, more distinctly marked 
than that of any other country in the world. Along the shore of the 
Mediterranean runs the Shephelah and the maritime plain, broken 
only by the bold spur of Mount Carmel ; parallel to this is a long range 

strictly- had the title of king (cf. Jos. B. J. ii. 1, § 1). When he went to Rome for 
the confirmation of his title, Augustus only allowed him to be called ethnarch ; but 
before this time his assumptions of royalty, by sitting on a golden throne, etc., were 
actually part of Antipater’s charges against him, and at this period Josephus 
distinctly calls him the “ king ” [Antt. xvii. 9, § 2). It is remarkable hoiv near the 
Evangelists often seem to be to an inaccuracy, while yet closer inspection shows 
them to be, in these very points, minutely accurate. 

^ Antt. xvii. 11, § 2. Augustus afterwards banished him for his tyranny and 
insolence, and he died at Vienne in Gaul, A.D. 7 (id. 13, § 2). 

" Matt. ii. 22, arexwpuo'er, not “ retunied,” but “ retired.” The same word is 
used of the flight into Egypt (Matt. ii. 14). St. Luke (ii. 39) was either unaware 
of the flight into Egypt, or passed it over as having no bearing on his subject. 
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of hills, for the most part rounded and featureless in their character ; 
these, on their eastern side, plunge into the deep declivity of El Gh6r, 
the Jordan valley; and beyond the Jordan valley runs the straight, 
unbroken, purple line of the mountains of Moab and Gilead, Thus the 
character of the country from north to south may be represented by 
four parallel bands — the Sea-board, the Hill country, the Jordan valley, 
and the Trans- Jordanic range. 

The Hill country, which thus occupies the space between the low 
maritime plain and the deep Jordan valley, falls into two great masses, 
the continuity of the low mountain-range being broken by the plain of 
Jezreel. The southern mass of those limestone hills formed the land of 
Judea ; the northern, the land of Galilee. 

GAlil, in Hebrew, means “ a circle,” and the name was originally 
applied to the twenty cities in the circuit of Kedesh-Naphtali, which 
Solomon gave to Hiram in return for his services in transporting 
timber, and to which Hiram, in extreme contempt, applied the name of 
GabM, or “ disgusting.” ^ Thus it seems to have been always the 
destiny of Galilee to be despised ; and that contempt was likely to be 
fostered in the minds of the Jews from the fact that this district 
became, from very early days, the residence of a mixed population, 
and was distinguished as “Galilee of the Gentiles .” 2 Not only were 
there many Phoenicians and Arabs in the cities of Galilee, but, in the 
time of our Lord, there were also many Greeks, and the Greek language 
was currently spoken and understood. 

The hills which form the northern limit of the plain of Jezreel run 
almost due east and west from the Jordan valley to the Mediterranean, 
and their southern slopes were in the district assigned to the tribe of 
Zebulun. 

Almost in the centre of this chain of hills there is a singular cleft 
in the limestone, forming the entrance to a little valley. As the 
traveller leaves the plain he Avill ride up a steepi and narrow, pathwa}^, 
broidered \vith grass and flowers, through scenery which is neither 
colossal nor overwhelming, but infinitely beautiful and picturesque. 
Beneath him, on the right-hand side, the vale will graduafly widen, 
until it becomes about a quarter of a mile in breadth. The basin of 

^ See 1 Kings ix. 13. In Hebrew the word Cahul has no meaning, hut it seems 
to he put as an equivalent for a Phoenician word to which this meaning is assigned. 
Josephus calls it and explains it ouk apecrKoy viii. 5, §'3). 

- 2 Compare Judg. iv. 2, “Harosheth of the Gentiles;” and Isa. ix. 1; 
lilatt. iv. 15 ; 1 Macc. xv. 15 — 27. 
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the valley is divided by hedges of cactus into’ little fields and gardens, 
which, about the fall of the spring rains, Avear an aspect of indescrib- 
able calm, and glow with a tint of the richest green."'^ Beside the 
narrow pathway, at no gi’eat distance apart from each other, are two 
Avells, and the "women avIio draw Avater there are more beautiful, and 
the rudely, bright-eyed sliepherd boys Avho sit or play by the well-sides, 
in their gay-coloured Oriental costume, are a happier, bolder, brighter- 
looking race than the traveller Avill have seen elseAvhere. Gradually 
the valley opens into a little natural amphitheatre of hills, supposed by 
some to be the crater of an extinct volcano ; and there, clinging to the 
hollows of a hill, Avhich rises to the height of some five hundred feet 
a'bove it, lie, “like a handful of pearls in a goblet of emerald,” the flat 
roofs and narroAV streets of a little Eastern tov/n.^ There.is a small 
church ; the massive buildings of a convent ; the tall minaret of a 
mosque ; a clear, abundant fountain ; houses built of white stone, and 
gardens scattered among them, umbrageous with figs and olives, and 
rich Avith the Avhite and scarlet blossoms of orange and pomegranate. 
In spring, at least, evei-ything about the place looks indescribably bright 
and soft ; doves munnur in the trees ; the hoopoe flits about in cease- 
less activity ; the bright blue roller-bird, the’ commonest and loveliest 
bird of Palestine, flashes like a liA'ing sapphire over .fields Avhich are 
enamelled Avith innumerable floAvei's. And that little town is En 
Ndzirah, NazaretlqS Avhere the Son of God, the Saviour of mankind, 

^ An early pilgrim, Antoninus Martyr, speaks of Nazaretk with a sincerity of 
enthusiasm which many a modem traveller would echo. “In civihito tanta cst 
gi’atia mulierum Hehraearum ut inter Hehraeas pulcriores non inveniantur, et hoc a 
S. Mariil sihi concessum dicunt .... Provincia paradiso siniiVts in tritico, in 
frugibus similis Aegypto, sed praeceUit in vino et oleo, pomis ac meUe.” (Quoted 
by Caspar!, p. 53.) 

- Schwartz (Da* Keilige Land, p. 141) precariously infers that Nazareth was 
known to the Talmudists as Laban, “‘the white town’ on the hill” (^Belh Laban beliag). 
I am surprised to find' that Hamburger (Peqhcbrtcrb. ii. 851) accepts this A’iew, 
though he admits that neither Josephus, nor the Talmud, nor the Llidrashim 
contain the name Nazareth. 

® Some MSS. read Nazara, and this fonn is adopted by Keim '{Gesch. Jesu, i. 
319), but probably both forms were in use. (Comp. Enmath and Hama.) Nazareth 
is not mentioned in the Old Testament; unless it be identical with En'Sarid, which 
is mentioned as the border of the inheritance of Zebulun in Josh. :cix. 10, 12. The 
position accurately corresponds, but it is philologically difficult to suppose that 
Nazareth ’S a corruption — as some haA'e suggested — of An Sarid (the fountain or 
spring of Sarid). It has been more usually connected -with Kelser (a branch), and 
perhai)s in allusion to this St. Jerome compares it to an opening rose, and caUs it 
“ the flower of Galilee.” (“Ibimus ad Nazareth, et/uxta interpretationem nominis fjus, 
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spent nearly thirty years of His mortal life. It was, in fact, His 
native village. His home for all but three or four years of His life on 
earth ; the village which lent its then ignominious name to the scornful 
title written upon His cross ; the village from which He did not disdain 
to draw His appellation when He spake in vision to the persecuting 
Saul.^ A.nd along the narrow mountain-path which I have described, 
His feet must have often trod, for it is the only approach by which, in 
returning northwards from Jerusalem, He could have reached the 
home of His infancy, youth, and manhood. 

What was His manner of life during those thirty years 1 It is a 
question which the Christian cannot help asking in deep reverence 
and with yeai’ning love j but the words in which the Gospels answer 
it are very calm and very few. For the Gospels “ agree in giving 
us, not one unbroken history, but a succession of sepai’ate short 
narratives, like a succession of pictures in which a painter represents 
a complete history.” 

Of the four Evangelists, St. John, the beloved disciple, and St. 
Mark, the friend and “ son ” of St. Peter, 3 pass over these thirty 
years in absolute, unbroken silence. St. Matthew devotes one 
chapter to the visit of the Magi and the Plight into Egypt, and 
then pi’oceeds to the preaching of the Baptist. St. Luke alone, after 
describing the incidents which marked the presentation in the Temple, 
preserves for us one inestimable anecdote of the Saviour’s boyhood 
and one inestimable verse descriptive of His groAvth till He was 
twelve years old. And that verse contains nothing for the gratification 
of our curiosity ; it furnishes us with no details of life, no incidents 
of adventure ; it tells us only how, in a sweet and holy childhood, 
“the child grew and waxed strong [in spirit], becoming filled with 
wisdom, and the grace of God was upon Him.” To this period of His' 

Jlorem videbimiis Galilaeae.”) [Dr. Edersheim (^Jewish Social Life, p. 36, and Jesits 
the Messiah, i. 147), following Neubauer I’ahmtd,^. 190), thinks tbatNazareth 

was a centre of traffic and of priestly life. I do not regard as at all adequate the 
scant authorities to which he refers. • If his view were correct, it would indeed be 
strange that Nazareth is not once mentioned either in Josephus or in the Talmud. 
Nothing which he has said leads me to alter what I have here written. In several 
passages he adopts a different view fi’om mine, but it would be idle and tedious to 
point out the reasons and the authorities which in most of these cases leaA'e my 
opinion entirely unchanged. See p. 45, n. 3. 1892.] 

^ John xix. 19 ; Luke ii. 51 ; Acts xxii. 8. 

- “Marcus, my son” (1 Pet. v. 13). Papias, quoted by Eusebius, says of 
Mark, IpfiijvtvTijs nerpov yevofievos aKpi^ws typu^ey, oii pevroi rd^et, rd vnh rov Xpiarof 
1) \exOfyra fj vpaxSevra {Mist. Ecc. iii. 40). 
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life, too, we may apply the subsequent verse, “And Jesus increased 
in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and man.” His 
development was a strictly human development. He did not come 
into the world endowed with infinite knowledge, but, as St. Luke 
tells us, “He gradually advanced in wisdom.” i He :^vas not clothed 
with infinite power, but experienced the weaknesses and imperfections 
of human infancy. He grew as other children grow, only in a child- 
hood of stainless and sinle.ss beauty — “as the flower of roses in tlie 
spring of the year, and as lilies by the waters.” " 

There is, then, for the most part a deep silence in the Evangelists 
respecting this period ; but what eloquence in their silence ! May 
we not find in their very reticence a wisdom and an instruction more 
profound than if they had filled many volumes with minor details 1 

In the first place, we may see in tliis their silence a signal and 
striking confirmation of their faithfulness. We may learn from it 
that they desired to tell the simple truth, and not to construct an 
astonishing or plausible narrative. That Christ should have passed 
thii'ty years of His brief life in the deep obscurity of a provincial 
village ; that He should have been brought up not only in a conquered 
land, . but in its most despised province ; not only in a despised 
province, but in its most disregarded valley ; ^ that diiring all those 
thirty years the ineffable brightness of His divine nature should have 
tabernacled among, us, “ in a tent like ours, and of the same mafHjrial,” 
unnoticed and unknown ; that during those long years there should 
have been no flash of splendid circumstance, no outburst of amazing 
miracle, no “ sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harping symphonies ” 
to announce, and reveal, and glorify the coming King — this is not 
what we should have expected — not what any one would have been 
likely to imagine or to invent. 

We should not have expected it, but it loas so ; and therefore the 
Evangelists leave it so ; and the very fact of its contradicting all 
that we should have imagined is an additional proof that so it mu.st 
jjave been. An additional proof, because the Evangelists must. 

^ Luke ii. 52, irpoeKovre a‘o<pla, Cf. Heb. v. 8, tfiaOev a<p' av eirafle. In Luke 
ii. 40 the words if irreuyuari are omitted by S. B. D. L. and the best editors. 

= Comp. Ecclus. xxxix. 13, 14, “ Hearken unto me, ye holy children, and bud 
forth as a rose growing by the brook of the field : and give ye a sweet savour as 
frankineenso, and flourish as a lily, and send forth a smell, and sing a song of 
praise.” 

® The terms of Isa. ix. 1, 2, show in what estimation Galilee was held. Keim 
also refers to Jos. Anit. "^ni. 12, § 1 ; xiv, 9, { 2. 

3 * 
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inevitably have been— as, indeed, we know that they were— actuated 
by the same cL priori anticipations as ourselves. Had there been 
any glorious circumstances attending the boyhood of our Lord, they, 
as honest witnesses, would certainly have told us of them 3 and had 
they not been honest witnesses, they would — if none such occurred 
in reality — have most certainly invented them. But man’s ways 
are not as God’s ways 3 and because the truth which, by their very 
silence, the Evangelists record is a revelation to us of the ways of 
God, and not of man, therefore it contradicts what we should have 
invented 3 it disappoints what, without fui’ther enlightenment, we 
should have desired. But, on the other hand, it fulfils the ideal of 
ancient prophecy, “ He shall grow up before him. as a tender plant, 
and as a root out of a dry ground ”3 and it is in accordance with 
subsequent allusion, “He made Himself of no reputation, and took 
upon Him the form of a servant,”! ^ ^ 

We have only to turn to the Apocryphal Gospels, and we shall 
find how widely different is the false human ideal from the Divine 
fact. There Ave shall see how, following their natural and unspiritual 
bent, the fabulists of Ohristendom, whether heretical or orthodox, 
surround Christ’s boyhood with a blaze of miracle, make it portentous, 
terror-striking, unnatural, repulsive. It is surely an astonishing proof 
that the Evangelists were guided by the Spirit of God in telling how 
He lived in Avhom God was revealed to man, when we gradually dis- 
cover that no profane, no irreverent, even no imaginative hand can 
touch the sacred outlines of that Divine and perfect picture without 
degrading and distorting it. Whether the Apocryphal writers meant 
their legends to be accepted as history or as fiction, it is at least, 
certain that in most cases they meant to Aveave around the broAv^s ' of 
Christ a garland of honour. Yet how do their stories dAvarf, and 
dishonour, and misinterpret Him! How infinitely ^superior is the 
noble simplicity of that evangelic silence to all the theatrical dis- 
plays of childish and meaningless omnipotence of which the Prot- 
evangelium, and the Pseudo-MattheAv, and the Arabic Gospel of the 
Infancy are full ! 3 They meant to honour Christ ; but no invention 

^ Isa. liii. 2; Phil, ii, 7. — The Apocryphal Gospels are for the most part mere 
Avorthless Hagad6th, in glorification (1) of the birth and virginity of Mary, (2) of 
the childhood, and (3) of the passion of our Lord. They were Avidely spread in 
the East, and traces of them may ho found in the Koran (D’Herhelot, Bihl. Orient. 
499). 

® “ Caveat omnia •apocrypha. Sciat mnlta his- admixta vitiosa, et grandis etse 
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can honour Him ; he' wKo invents about Him degrades Him ; he 
mixes the weak, imperfect, erring fancies of man with the unapproach- 
able and awful purposes of -God. The boy Christ of the Gospels is 
simple and sweet, obedient and humble; He is subject to His 
parents ; He is occupied solely with the quiet duties of His home 
and of His age; He loves all men, and all men love the pure, and 
gracious, and noble child. Already He knows God as His Father, 
and the favour of God falls on Him softly as the morning sun-light 
or the. dew of heaven, and plays like an invisible aureole round His 
infantine and . saintly ■ brow. Unseen, save in the beauty of heaven, 
but yet covered with silver wings, and with its feathers like gold, 
the Spirit of God descended like a dove, and rested from infancy upon 
the Holy Child. 

■ But how different is the boy Christ of the New Testament 
Apocrypha ! He is miscliievous, petulant, forward, revengeful. Some 
of the marvels told of Him are simply aimless and puerile — as when 
He 'cari’ies the spilt water in His robe; or pulls the shoi-t board to 
the requisite length ; or moulds S2)arrows of clay, and then claps His 
hand to make them fly ; or throws all the cloths into the dyer’s vat, 
and then draws them out each stained of the requisite colour. But 
some , are, on the contrary, simply distasteful and inconsiderate, as 
when He vexes and shames and silences those who msh to teach 
Him; or rebukes Joseph; or turns His jday mates into kids. Others 
are simply cruel and blasphemous, as when He strikes dead with 
a curse the boys who oflend or run against Him, until at last there 
is a storm of popular indignation, and ]\Iary is afraid to le^ Him 
leave the house. In a careful search through all these heavy, taste- 
less, and frequently pernicious fictions, I can find but one anecdote in 
which there is a touch of feeling or a possibility of truth ; and this 
alone I will quote, because it is at any rate harmless, and it is quite 
conceivable that it may rest upon some slight basis of traditional fact- 
It is from the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, and runs as follows d — 

“ Now' in the month of Adar, Jesus assembled the boys as if He 
were their king ; they strewed their garments on the ground, and He 

prudcntiac atirttm in lulo guacrcre.” (Jcr. ad Lactam. Tracf. ad Lib. Itcgg.") 
But, as a friend remarks, aurum in Into quacrcrc is, in some sad senses, a 'business 
of life. ■ 

' Cap. 41. I quote the translation of IVIr. B. Harris Cowper, whoso admirable 
volume has placed the Apocryphal Gospels' within easy reach of aU readers, 
unlearned as well as learned. 
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sat upon. them. Then they put on jHis head a crown wreathed of 
flowers, and, like attendants waiting upon a king, they stood in order 
before Him on His right hand and on His left. And whoever passed 
that way the boys took him by force, crying, ‘ Come hither and adore 
the King, and then proceed upon thy way.’ ” 

Yet I am not sure that the sacredness of the evangelic silence 
is not rudely impaired even by so simple a fancy as this : for it was 
in utter stillness, in prayerfulness, in the quiet round of daily duties 
— like Moses in the wilderness, like David among the sheep-folds, 
like Elijah among the tents of the Bedawin, like Jeremiah in his 
quiet home at Anathoth, like Amos in the sycamore-groves of Tekoa 
— that the boy Jesus prepared Himself, amid a hallowed obscurity, 
for His mighty work on earth. His outward life was the life of 
ail those of' His age, and station, and place of birth. .He lived as 
lived the other children of peasant parents in that quiet town, and 
in great measure as they live now. He who has seen the children of 
Nazareth in their red caftans, and bright tunics of silk or cloth, 
girded with a many-coloured sash, and sometimes covered with a 
loose outer jacket of white or blue — ^he who has watched their noisy 
and merry games, and heard their ringing laughter as they wander 
about the hills of their little native vale, or play in bands on the 
hill-side beside their sweet and abundant fountain, may perhaps form 
some conception of how Jesus looked and played when He too was 
a child. And the traveller who has followed any of those children — 
as I have done — to their simple homes, and seen the scanty furniture, 
the plain but sweet and wholesome food, the uneventful, < happy 
patriarchal life, may form a vivid concejjtion of the manner in which 
Jesus lived. Nothing can be plainer than those houses, with the 
doves sunning themselves on the white roofs and the vines wreathing 
about them. The mats, or carpets, are laid loose along the walls; 
shoes and sandals are taken off at the threshold ; from the centre 
hangs a lamp, which forms the only ornament of the room ; in some 
recess in the wall is placed the wooden chest, painted with bright 
colours, which contains the books or other possessions of the family ; 
on a ledge that runs round the wall, within easy reach, are neatly 
rolled up the gay-coloured quilts, Avhich serve as beds, and on the 
same ledge are ranged the earthen wessels for daily use ; near the 
door stand the large common water-jars of red clay, with a few twigs 
and green leaves — soften of aromatic shrubs — thrust into their orifices 
to keep the water cool. At meal-time a painted . wooden stool is 
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placed in the centi’e of the apartment, a large tray is pnt upon it, 
and in the middle of the tray stands the dish of rice and meat, or 
libbdn, or stewed fniits, from whicli all help themselves in common. 
Both before and after the meal tlie servant, or the youngest member 
of the family, pours water over the hands from a brazen ewer into 
a brazen bowl. So quiet, so simple, so humble, so uneventful was the 
outward life of the family of Nazareth.^ 

The reverent devotion and brilliant fancy of the early raedimvul 
painters have elaborated a very different picture. The gorgeous pencils 
of Giotto and Fra Angelico have painted the Virgin and her Child 
seated on stately thrones, upon floors of splendid mosaic, under 
canopies of blue and gold ; they have robed them in colours rich as 
the hues of summer or delicate as the flowers of spring, and fitted 
the edges of their robes with golden embroidery, and clasped them 
with priceless gems.2 Far different was the reality. When Joseph 
returned to Nazareth he knew well that they were going into 
seclusion as well as into safety ; and that the life of the Virgin and 
the Holy Child would be spent, not in the full light of notoriety or 
wealth, but-in secrecy, ^ in poverty, and in manual toil. 

Yet this poverty was not pauperism ; there Avas nothing in it 
either miserable or abject; it was sweet, simple, contented, happy, 
even joyous. Mary, like others of her rank, would spin, and cook 
food, and go to buy fruit, and evening by eveiiing visit the fountain, 
still called after her “ the Virgin’s Fountain,” Avith her pitcher of 
earthenware canned on her shoulder or her head. Jesus aa'ouW play, 
and learn, and help His parents in their daily tasks, and visit the 
synagogues on the Sabbath days. “ It is Avritten,” says Luther, “ that 
there Avas once a pious godly bishop, Avho had often earnestly prayed 
that God would manifest to him what Jesus had done in His youth. 

1 Some of these facts have been exquisitely represented by Mr. Holman Hunt 
in his truly noble picture, “ The Shadow of Death.” Tlio above paragraphs were, 
however, written before I had seen the picture. Readers of this book may bo 
interested to know that it was in Palestine, and at the author’s request, that ilr. 
Holman Hunt sketched the two engravings which adorn it. It is not often that 
a chance traveller gets the opportunity, as I was fortunate enough to do on 
several occasions, of seeing the every-day home life and meals of the inhabitants. 

- As early as 1679 a monograph was written by Rohr, PMor errans in Uhi. 
Saci-d ; andin 1689, by Hilscher, De erroribm pictorum circa Xatic. Christi. 

* John A-ii. 3—5. Work in Galilee is there called work iv KpvTrrif. [Tliis is 
alone sufScient to refuto the supposed recent discoveries about the early fame and 
importance of Nazareth. 1893.] 
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Once tlie bishop had a dream to this effect. He seemed in his sleep 
to see a carpenter working at his trade, and beside him a little boy 
who was gathering up chips. Then came in a maiden clothed in green, 
who called them both to come to the meal, and set porridge before 
them. All this the bishop seemed to see in his dream, , himself stand> 
ing behind the door, that he might not be perceived. Then the little 
boy began, and said, ‘ Why does that man stand there 1 shall he not 
also eat with us 1 ’ And this so frightened the bishop that he awoke.” 
“ Let this be what it may,” adds Luther, ‘‘ a true history or a fable, I 
none the less believe that Christ in His childhood' and youth looked 
and acted like other children, jet without sin, in fashion like a man.” i 

St. Matthew tells us that in the settlement of the Holy Family 
at Nazareth was fulfilled that which was spoken by the prophets, 
“He shall be called a Nazarene.” It is well known that no such 
passage occurs in any extant prophecy. If the name implied a con- 
temptuous dislike — as may be inferred from the proverbial question 
of Nathanael, “Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” 2 
— tlien St. Matthew may be summing up in that expression the 
various prophecies so little understood by his nation, which pointed 
to the Messiah as, a man of sorrows.^ And certainly to this day 
“ Nazarene’,’ has continued to be a term of contempt. The Talmudists 
always speak of Jesus as “Hannozeri”; Julian is said to have 
expressly decreed that Christians should be called by the less honour- 
able appellation of Galilseansj and to this day the Christians of 
Palestine are known by no other title than Nus3.i’a.^ But. the 

^ Cf. St. Bonaventvira, Vit. Ghristi, xii. '‘Fancy you see Him busied with His 
parents in the most servile work of their little dwelling. Did He not help them 
in setting out the frugal board, arranging the simple sleeping-rooms, nay, and in 
other yet humbler offices ? ” 

^ Perhaps in this question, and in the citation of St. Matthew, there may be 
a play upon the possible derivation of the name from Nazdva, “ despicable.” 

® “All that the Apostles taught and wrote,” says Luther, “they drew from 
the Old Testament. For the New Testament is no more than a revelation- of the 
Old. It is as if a man had a closed letter, and afterwards broke the seal.” “ The 
main objects of these interpretations,” says Professor Schmidt, “ was to find in the 
Old Testament prophetic symbols of the New, which should be as bridges to 
unite the memories with the hopes of the nation.” 

^ In the singular, Nusrany. On the supposed edict of Julian, see Gibbon ii. 312 
(cd. Milman). If we'ever passed a particularly ill-conditioned village in Palestine, 
my Mohammedan dragoman always rejoiced if he could assure me that the inhabi- 
tants were not Moslim but Nusara— which he rarely lost an opportunity of doing. 
Cf. Acts xxviii. 22. 
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explanation which refers St. Matthew’s allusion to those passages o! 
prophecy in which Christ is called “ the Branch ” {n^tser "'V) seems 
far more probable. The village may have derived this name from 
no other circumstance than its abundant foliage; but the Old 
Testament is full of proofs that the Hebrews — who in philology 
accepted the Adews of the Analogists — attached immense and mystical 
importance to mere resemblances in the sound of words. To mention 
but one single instance, the first chapter of the prophet Micah turns 
almost entirely on such merely external similarities in what, for lack 
of a better term, I can only call the physiological quantity of sounds. 
St. Matthew, a Hebi'ew of the Hebrews, would without any hesitation 
have seen a prophetic fitness in Christ’s residence at this to-wn of 
Galilee, because its name recalled the title by which He Avas addressed 
in the prophecy of Isaiah.^ St. Matthew, if he had been at all 
trained in the vicAVS of the Rabbis, knew that the MidrasJi, or ex- 
position of Scripture, involves not only the Pcslial or literal 
explanation, but also the Denisli or application, nnd the Sod or 
mystery ; and he must have knoAvn the general principle afterwards 
formulated by Rabbi Akiba, “ One thing God spake, twofold is what 
I heard.” In this instance, too, he may have been acquainted with 
the applications aa'IucIi turn on a slight change in the text, as in the 
frequent “ Read not so, but so ” of the Haggaclists. In point of fact 
St. hlatthew, in his quotations from the Old Testament, often 
“ Targums for himself ” ; and, as Dr. Edersheim says, “ These Tar- 
gummim were neither literal A’ersions, nor yet paraphrases, but 
something betAveen them, a sort of interpreting translation.” - 

“Shall the Christ come out of Galilee?” asked the wondering 
people. “ Search and look ! ” said the Rabbis to Nicodemus, “ for out 

^ Isa. xi. 1. Tscmach, the word used in Jcr. xxiii. 6 ; Zcch. iii. 8, etc., also 
means “ Branch.” Hitzig, with less probability, supposed St. JLatthew to allude 
to Isa. xlix. C (Heb.). Tho explanation of tho passage as = NaCipoTos, a Nazarito, 
is philologically erroneous and historically false ; but something may bo said for 
tho deriA’ntion from twtzcr, “protecting,” so that “ho who calls .Tesiis Xazareno 
shall, against his will, call Him ‘ my S.aA-iour,’ ‘ my Protector ’ ” (Bp. Alexander, 
Ideas of the Gospels, p. C). — The vague 5ii twv zrpoifyTjrwv of ^latt. ii. 28 perhaps 
admits of more than one reference and explanation. For a fuller disquisition on 
the principles of tho explanation offered in the text I must refer to my Chapters on 
Language (second edition), pp. 229 — 247, in which I have attempted to illustrate this 
difficult and interesting subject. 

- On the principles of Rabbinic exegesis I take leave to refer to my Bampton 
Lectures on tho History of Interpretation,'p\>. 47 — 107. See also Edersheim’s Jesus the 
Messiah, pp. 21, 35, 43, 206. 
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of Galilee arisetli no prophet ” (John vii. 41, 52). It would not have 
needed very deep searching or looking to find that these words were 
ignorant or false; for, not to speak of Barak the deliverer, and Elon 
the judge, and Anna the prophetess, three, if not four, of the prophets 
— and those prophets of the highest eminence, Jonah, Elijah, Hosea, 
and Nahum — had been born, or had exercised much of their ministry, 
in the precincts of Galilee. i And in spite of the supercilious contempt 
with which it was regarded, the little town of Nazareth, situated as it 
was in a healthy and secluded valley, yet close upon the confines of 
great nations, and in the centre of a mixed population, Avas eminently 
fitted to be the home of our SaAuour’s childhood, the scene of that quiet 
growth “in wisdom, and stature, and favour Avith God and man.” " 


CHAPTER VI. 

JESUS IN THE TEMPLE. 

“Omnes venit salvare, infantes, et parvulos, et pueros, et juvenes, et seniores ; 
ideo per omnem venit £etatem.” — Iren. Adv. Haeres. iii, 18. 

Even as there is one hemisphere of the lunar surface on Avhich, in its 
entirety, no human eye has ever gazed, Avhile at the same time the 
moon’s lihrations enable us to conjecture of its general character and 

^ Jonah was of Gath-hepher (2 Kings xiv. 25), a town of Zehulun (Josh. xix. 
10, 13); Hosea is said to have been of Issachar, and was a Northern prophet; 
Elkosh, the birthplace of Nahum, was pi’obably in Galilee (Jer. ad N'ah. i. 1) ; 
Thishe, the supposed birthplace of Elijah, was believed to be in Naphthali (Tobit i. 
2, but it is exceedingly uncertain whether ’amriD 'acnn may not mean “ the stranger, 
from the strangers ”) — at any rate, Elijah’s main ministry was in Galilee ; Elisha 
was of Abel-meholah, in the Jordan valley. To get over sueh flagrant cai’elessness 
in the taunting question of the Jews, some have proposed to give a narrower sig- 
nificance to the name Galilee, and make it mean only Upper Galilee, for the limits 
of which see Jos. B. J. iii. 3, § 1. Among other great names connected with 
Galilee, Keim mentions the philosopher Aristobulus (of Paneas), the Scribe Nithai 
of Arbela, Alexander Jarmreus, Judas the Gaulonite, and John of Giscala {Gesch. 
Jes. i. 317). A legend mentioned by Jerome also connects the family of St. Paul 
Avith Giscala (Jer. Be Vir. Illustr. 6). 

- Luke ii. 52. Of. Prov. iii. 4 ; Ps. cxi. 10 ; 1 Sam. ii. 26. It is interesting to 
notice that while we are told that the boy Baptist grew in bodily (^S^ave) and 
mental strength (^Kparaiovro), we are not told that he grew “ in favour with men.” 
In all probability the Baptist was rough and stem even in his boyhood, and had not 
the holy charm of Jesus, which wqn to Him the hearts of all who witnessed His 
childish years. 
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TMs period, too — tlie completion of the twelfth year i— formed a , 
decisive epoch in a Jewish boy’s education. According to Juda ben 
Tema,2 at Jive he was to study the Scriptures (Mikra), at ten the 
Mishna, at thirteen the Talmud; at eighteen he was to marry, at 
twenty to acquire riches, at thirty strength, at forty prudence, and so 
on to the end. Nor must we forget, in considering this narrative, that 
the Hebrew race, and, indeed. Orientals generally, develop with a 
precocity unknown among ourselves, and that boys of tAvelve (as we 
learn from Josephus) could and did fight in battle, and that, to the 
great detriment of the race, it is, to this day, regarded as a mamage- 
able age among the Jews of Palestine and Asia Minor. 

Now it was the custom of the parents of our Lord to visit Jerusa- 
lem every year at the feast of the Passover. Women were, indeed, 
not mentioned in the law which required the annual presence of all 
males at the three great yearly feasts of Passover, Pentecost, and 
Tabernacles ; but Mary, in pious observance of the rule recommended 
by Hillel,^ accompanied her husband every year, and on this occasion 
they took with them the boy Jesus, who was beginning to be of an age 
to assume the responsibilities of the. Law. We can easily imagine how 
powerful must have been the influence upon His human development 
of this break in the , still secluded life ; of , this glimpse into the great 
outer world ; of this journey through a land of which every hill and 
every village teemed with sacred memories ; of this first visit to that 
Temple of His Father which was associated with so many mighty 
events in the story of the kings His ancestors and the prophets His 
forerunners. 

Nazareth lies from Jerusalem at a . distance of about eighty miles, 

correspond to Philo’s division of life into the XoyiKi] e^is, &Kpcos re^eiwcris, and aKfih> or 
prepay av^ijcreus . — This incident, preserved for us by St. Luke, is of inestimable value 
as discountenancing that too-prevalent ApoUinarian heresy which denies to ■ Christ 
the possession of a human soul (voOs), and gives Him only the ASyoi in lieu of it. 
It is as much the object of the Gospels to reveal to us that He was reKeus (man), as 
that He was aKttBws (God), (See Hooker, Heel. Pol. i. 614, ed. Keble.)— It should 
be observed that the word used in Luke ii. 40 is TrA.Tjpoup.evoj', implying a eouvse of 
groivth in wisdom, not •neirXripwfxivov, implying a finished and permanent result. 

^ XleTTXtjpwKchs eras dveodeKarov (Jos. And. ii. 9, § 6 ; v. 10, § 4), the instances 
of Moses and Samuel. (Keim, i. 416.) But the strict meaning seems to be when 
he attained his ISth birthday. Tip to that day he would be called “twelve years 
old.” See on the whole question Edersheim, Sketehes of Jeioish Life, p, 120. 

^ Pirke AhMth, v. 21. 

2 Caspari, p. 64. — “Pascha feminarum est arbitrarium” (kiddusliin. f. 61,'' 3). 
(Sepp.) ... - ' . 
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and, in spite of the intense and jealous hostility of the Samaritans, it is 
probable that the vast caravan of Galilsean pUgi-ims on their way to the 
feast would go by the most direct and the least dangerous route, which 
lay through the old tribal territorifs of Manasseh and Ephraim. ^ 
Leaving the garland of hills which encircle the little town in a manner 
compared by St. J erome to the petals of an opening rose, they would 
descend the narrow fiowei'-bordered limestone path into the great plain 
of Jezreel. As the Passover falls at the end of hlarch and the 
beginning of April, the country would be wearing its brightest, 
greene.st, loveliest aspect, and the edges of the vast cornfields on 
either side of the road through the broad plain would be woven, like 
the High Priest’s robe, with the blue and purple and scarlet of innu- 
merable flowers. 2 Oyer the streams of that ancient river, the river 
Kishon — past Shunem, recalling memories -of Elisha as it lay nestling 
on the southern slopes of Little Hermon — past royal Je7.reel, with the 
sculptured sarcophagi that alone bore witness to its departed splendour 
— past the picturesque outline of bare and dewless Gilboa — past sandy 
Taanach, with its memories of Sisei-a and Barak — past INIegiddo, where 
He niight first have seen the helmets and broadswords and eagles of 
the Roman legionary — the road Avould lie to En-Ganntm, where, 
beside the fountains, and amid the shady and lovely gardens which still 
mark the spot, they would probably have halted for their first night’s 
rest. Next day they would begin to ascend the mountains of Man- 
asseh, and crossing the “ Dr'o\vning Meadow,” as it is now called, and 
winding through the rich fig-yards and olive gr’ovas that fill the valle 3 's 
of that district, they would leave upon the right the hills which, in 
their glorious beauty, formed the “ crovni of pride ” of which Samaria 
boasted, but which, as the prophet foretold, should be as a fading 
flower.” Their second encampment would probably be near Jacob’s 
well, in the beautiful and fertile valley between Ebal and Gerizim, and 
not far from the anciont Shechem. A third da 3 ’’s journej’^ would take 
them past Shiloh, Bethel arid Beeroth, to Gibeah of Saul j and from 
the pleasant springs by which they would there encamp a short and 
easy stage would bring them in sight of the towers of J erusaleni. The 

' Two other routes were open to them : one by tho sc.r-coast, past Carmel and 
Cffisarea to Joppa, and so across the plain to Jerusalem ; the other to Tiberias, and 
then on the eastern bank of the Jordan to the fords of Bethabara. Both of these 
routes were longer, less frequented, and more liable to the attacks of roving bands. 

- It was at this time of year that the author visited in 1870 the scenes he is hero 
describing. In tho year A.I). 8 the Passover began on April 8. 
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profane plumage of the eagle-wings of Rome was already overshadowing 
the Holy City ; but, towering above its walls, still glittered the great 
Temple, with its gilded roofs and marble colonnades, and it was still 
the Jerusalem of which royal David sang, and for which the exiles by 
the waters of Babylon had yearned -with such deep emotion, when they 
took their harps from the willows to wail the remorseful dirge that 
they would remember her until their right hands forgot their cunning. 
Who shall fathom the unspeakable emotion with Avhich the boy J esus 
gazed on that memorable and never-to-be-forgotten scene 1 

The numbers who flocked to the Passover from eveiy region of the 
East might be counted by tens of thousands.^ There were, far more 
than the city could by any possibility accommodate ; and then, as noAV 
at Easter-time, vast numbers of the pilgrims reared for themselves the 
little succdth — ^booths of mat, and wicker-work, and interwoven leaves, 
which provided them with a sufiicient shelter for all their wants. The 
feast lasted for a week — a week, probably, of deep happiness and strong 
religious emotion; and then, with their mules, and horses, and asses, 
and camels, the pious visitants would clear away their temporary 
dwelling-places, and start on the homeward journey. The road was 
enlivened by mirth and music. They often beguiled the tedium of 
travel with the sound of drums and timbrels, and paused to refresh 
themselves with dates, or melons, oi cucumbers, and Avater drawn in 
skins and waterpots from every springing well and running stream. 
The veiled women and the stately old men are generally mounted, 
while their sons or brothers, with long sticks in their hands, lead along 
by a string their beasts of burden. The boys and children sometimes 
walk and play by the side of their parents, and sometimes, Avhen tii’ed, 
get a lift on horse or mule. I can find no trace of the assertion or 
conjecture ~ that the women, and boys, and men formed three separate 
portions of the ceravan, and such is certainly not the custom in modern 

^ Josephus {Bell. Jud. ii. 1, § 3) calls them “an innumerable multitude;” and 
in vi. 9, § 3, he mentions the very remarkable fact that Cestius, in order to give 
Nero some notion of the power of the city, had asked the chief priests to count the 
number of paschal lambs offered at the Passover, and found that there were no less 
than 256,600 ! which (allowing a general average of rather more than ten to each 
lamb, whereas there were sometimes as many as twenty) would make the number of 
worshippers no less than 2,700,200, exclusive of all foreigners, and all who were 
ceremonially unclean, etc. The assertion that Agrippa reckoned' 12,000,000 
worshippers by counting the kidneys of the lambs offered, is one of the usual 
Rabbinic exaggerations. 

® Which first occurs. T believe, in Bede. 
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times. But, in any case, among such a sea of human beings, how easy 
would it be to lose one young boy ! ^ 

The' apocryphal legend says that on the journey from Jerusalem 
the boy Jesus left the caravan and returned to the Holy City.® 
With far greater truth and simplicity St. Luke informs us that — 
absorbed in all probability in the nish of new and elevating emo- 
tions — He “ tarried behind in. Jerusalem.” A day elapsed before the 
parents ^ discovered their loss ; this they would not do until they 
arrived at the place of evening rendezvous, and all day long they 
would be free from all anxiety, supposing that the Boy was with some 
other group of friends or relatives in that long caravan. But when 
evening came, and their diligent inquiries^ led to no trace of Him, 
they would learn the bitter fact that He was altogether missing 
from the band of returning pilgrims. The next day, in alarm and 
anguish — perhaps, too, with some sense of self-reproach that they 
had not been more faithful to their sacred charge — they retraced their 
steps to Jerusalem. The country was in a wild and unsettled state. 
The ethnarch Archelaus, after ten years of a cruel and disgraceful 
reign, had recently been deposed by the Emperor, and banished to 
Vienne, in Gaul. The Romans had annexed the province over which 
he had ruled, and the introduction of their -system of taxation by 
Coponius, the first procurator, had kindled the revolt which, under 
Judas of Gamala and the Pharisee Sadoc, \yrapped the whole country 
in a storm of sword and flame.® This distui’bed stat^ Of the political 
horizon would not only render their jpumey more difficult when 

^ The incident constantly occurs to this day in the annual expeditions of the 
pilgrims to bathe in the fords of Jordan. At Easter I met hundreds of 
Mohammedan pilgrims streaming southwards to the “ Tomb of Moses.” 

^ Lange here particularises too much, both in assuming that there was a separate 
company of hoys ; and that “ the Child — He knew not how — fell out of the train 
of hoys, and went on, led by the Spirit, meditating, longing, attracted, and carried 
along by His o-wn infinite thoughts until He stood in the Temple, in the midst 
of the Eahbis.” 

® The -proper reading of Luke ii. 43 is almost certainly ol yovtis, which has, for 
dogmatic reasons, been dishonestly altered into ’luirl)* aai ij firirijp avroD (see 
Lightfoot, jRev. of the Netv Test., p. 29). The ^lace where they first halted might 
very well he, as tradition says, El Bireh, the ancient Beeroth, about six miles north 
of Jerusalem. 

* Luke ii. 44, ave^riTow. 

® The insurrection of Judas was A.D. 6 — i.e., only two years before this event. 
It wiU be seen (Exc. I. infr., “ The Date of Christ’s Birth ”) that A.H.C. 760 (B.O, 
4) seeinB to me the almost certain date of the Nativity. 
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once they had left the shelter of the caravan, but would also intensify 
theii' dread lest, among all the wild elements of warring nationalities 
which at such a moment were assembled about the walls of Jerusalem, 
their Son should have met with harm. Truly on that day of misery and 
dread the sword must have pierced through the virgin mother’s heart ! 

hTeither on that day, nor during the night, nor throughout a con- 
siderable part of the third day, did they discover Him, till at last they 
found Him in the place which, strangely enough, seems to have been 
the last where they searched for Him — in the Temple, “ sitting in the 
midst of the doctors, both hearing them and asking them questions ; 
and all that heard Him were astonished at His understanding and 
answers.” 

The last expression, no, less than the entire context, and all that 
WG know of the character of Jesus and the nature of the circum- 
stances, shows that the Boy was there to inquire and learn — not, as 
the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy i represents it, to cross-examine the 
doctors “each in turn” — not to expound the number of the spheres 
and celestial bodies, and their natures and operations — still less to 
“explain physics and metaphysics, hyperphysics and hypophysics” (!) 
All these are but the Apollinarian fictions of those who preferred 
their dieretical and pseudo-reverential fancies of what was fitting, to 
the simple truthfulness with which -the Evangelist lets us see that 
Jesus, like other children, grew up in gi-adual knowledge, consistently 
with the natui'al course of human development. He was there, as 
St. Luke shows us, in all humility and reverence to His elders, as 
an eager-hearted and gifted learner, whose enthusiasm kindled their 
admiration, and whose bearing won their esteem and love.^ All 

^ Oh. xlviii. — lii. ' Not of this kind was the wisdom in which He grew. “La 
sagesse dont il est question, ce n’est pas la sagesse selon le inonde, mais la sagesse 
selon Dieu. Ce n’est ni cette philosophie superhe dont se vantait la Grece; et 
qn’elle.inculquait si soigneusement a la generation naissante ; ni cette prudence de 
la vie, par laquelle les enfants de ce siecle surpassent les enfants de la Inmiere ; ni 
cette instruction des livres que les hommes d’etude ramassent avec tant de travail ; 
ni ineme la connaissance speculative de Dieu et des saints mystferes de sa Parole. II 
s’agit ici de cette sagesse si souvent louee dans les livres du roi Salomon, dont la 
premiere le 9 on est, ‘ Crains Dieu, et garde ses commandements.’ ” (Adolphe Monod,‘' 
Enfance de Jesus, p. 9.) 

“ The Eahhis themselves said,” observes Stier, “ that the word of God out of 
the mouths of children is to he received as from the mouth of the Sanhedrin, of 
Moses, of the Blessed God Himself” {Bammidbar Eabha, 14).’ (Stier, IFords of the 
Lord Jesus, i. 20, E. Tr.) — Anything like forwardness in hoys was peculiarly 

distasteful to the Jews v.^ 12 , 15). 
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tinge of arrogance and forwardness was utterly alien to His character, 
which, from His sweet childhood upward, was meek and lowly of heart. 
It has been precariously conjectured that among those present may 
have been^ — white with the snows of Avell-nigh a hundred years — the 
great Hillel, one of the founders of the Mas6rah, whom the Jews 
almost reverence as a second Moses and his son the Rabban Simeon; 
who thought so highly of silence ; and his grandson, the refined and 
liberal Gamaliel; and Shammai, his great rival, a teacher who num* 
bered a still' vaster host of disciples ; and Haiian, or Annas, son of 
Seth, His future judge ; and Boethus, the father-in-law of Herod ; 
and Bablia Ben Butah, whose eyes Herod had put out; and-Nechaniah 
Ben Hiskanah, so celebrated for his victorious prayers ; and Johanan 
Ben Zacchai, who predicted the destruction of the Temple ; and the 
wealthy Joseph of Arimathea; and the timid but earnest Nicodemus ; 
and the youthful Jonathan Ben Hzziel, Svho subsequently Avrote- the 
celebrated Chaldee paraphrase, and was held by his contemporaides 
in boundless honour.^ The vague chronology of Rabbinic biographies 
must render it uncertain whether any of these were present, but 
they represent varied types of the Jewish doctors of that century. 
And though none of them might conjecture Who was before them — 
and though hardly one of them lived to believe on Him, and some 
to oppose Him in years to come — ^Avhich of them all would not have 
been charmed and astonished at a ' glorious and noble-hearted Boy, 
in all . the early beauty of His life, who, though He had never 
learned in the schools of the Rabbis, yet showed so marvellous a 
■wisdom, and so deep a knowledge in all things Divine 1 ^ 

^ Sepp, Zebcn Jesii, i. § 17 ; but I do not pledge myself to the exactitude of his 
conjecture in this enumeration. For some further allusions to these Eahbis, with 
Talmudic references to the traditions about them, see Etheridge’s Hebrew Literature, 
p. 38. In a blasphemous Jewish book, the Toldoth Jeshu (which is not older than 
the thirteenth century, though Voltaire supposed it to belong to the first), Hillel 
and Shammai are represented as ha\'ing reproved Jesus for having come into the 
Temple ■with His head uncovered. Nothing whatever new or true respecting Jesus 
is to bo leanit from the Talmud (see Excursus II. infr., “ Christ and Christians in 
the Talmud.”), and least of all from this sickening and worthless piece of 
blasphemy, which ho who wills may read in Wagenseil’s Tela Ignea Salanae, 1681. 

* ‘E|l(rTaiTo (Luke ii.'47). Incidents somewhat similar in their external circum- 
stances wore by no means unknown. They are narrated of E. Eliezer Ben Azaria, a 
descendant in the tenth generation of Ezra ; and of E. Ashe, the first compiler of the 
Babylonian Talmud. (Sepp, Lcben Jestt, ubi supr.) Josephus { Vita, 2), with the im- 
perturbable egotism and naive self-complacency which characterised him, narrates- 
how, when ho was about fourteen years of age, the chief priests and Eahbis at 
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Here then — perhaps in the famous Lishcath haggazziin, or “ Hall 
of Squares ’—perhaps in the Ghanujoth, or “ Halls of Purchase,” or 
in one of the spacious chambers assigned to purposes of teaching 
which adjoined the Court of the Gentiles i — seated, but doubtless at 
the feet of His teachers, on the many-coloured mosaic which formed 
the floor, Joseph and Mary found the Divine Boy. Pilled with that 
almost adoring spirit of reverence for the great priests and religious 
teachers of their day which characterised at this period the ' simple 
and pious Galilseans, they were awe-struck to find Him, calm and 
happy, in so august a presence.^ They might, indeed, have felt that 
He was wiser than His teachers, and transcendently more great ; 
but hitherto they had only kno\vn Him as the silent, sweet, obedient 
Child, and perhaps the incessant contact of daily life had- blunted 
the sense of His awful origin. Yet it is Mary, not Joseph, who 
alone ventures to address Him in the language of tender reproach, 
“ My child, why dost Thou treat us thus % see. Thy father and I 
were seeking Thee with aching hearts.” ^ And then follows His 
answer, so touching in its innocent simplicity, so unfathomable in 
its depth of consciousness, so infinitely memorable as furnishing us 
with the first recorded words of the Lord Jesus : — 

“ Why is it that ye were seeking vie ? Did ye not know that I 
must he in my Father's House ? ” ^ , 

This answer, so divinely natural, so sublimely noble, bears upon 
itself the certain stamp of authenticity. The conflict of thoiights which 

Jerusalem frequently visited him to hear the understanding with which he answered 
the moat difficult questions on the hidden meaning of the Law. 

^ The Lishcath haggazztth was a basilica of hewn square stones (built B.C. HO 
by Simon Ben Shetach), in which both priests and Sanhedrin met, till they were 
transferred to the chaniijoth. It opened both on the Court of the Priests and on 
that of the Gentiles. {Joma, 25 a ; Shabbalh, 15 a, in Ginsburg, s. v. “ Sanhedrin,” 
Kitto’s Cyclop. Edersheim says that at feasts the Sanhedrists sat on the Chcl, 
or partition between the inner and outer courts, to hear and answer questions 
(ii. Appendix x.). , ; 

2 The word is a strong one, i^eTr\dyr)(rav (Luke ii. 48). 

® Luke ii. 48, bSvvdipevoi i^rjxovpev. 

^ er Tois Tov irarpSs fxov (Luke ii. 49). It might mean “about my father’s busi- 
ness.” Cf. 1 Tim. iv. 15 ; Gen, xli. 51. But the meaning “ in my father' s house ” (Esth. 
vii. 9 ; Ecclus. xlii, 10, LXX.), accepted by the II.V., must now.be regarded as cer- 
tain. It is found in the Syriac ; and in Origen, Epiphanius, Theodoret, Theophylact, 
and Euthymius, who as Greek fathers would be likely to understand it best. The 
Vulgate in his qiiaePatris mei sunt, leaves it vague, as do the Arabic and .Silthiopic. 
.So, too, Luther andW^yclif “hi those things that be of my Father." See Say edition 
of St. Luke (“ Oambr, Bible for Schools”), Exc. I, , „ 
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it implies ; the half-vexed astonishment which it expresses that they 
should so little understand Him; the perfect dignity, and yet the 
perfect humility ^vhich it combines, lie wholly beyond the possibility 
of invention. It is in accordance, too, wth all His ministry — in 
accordance with that' utterance bo the tempter, “ Man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God,” and with that quiet answer to the disciples by the well of 
Samaria, “My meat is to do the will of Him that sent me, and to 
finish His work.” Mary had said unto Him, “ Thy father,” but in His 
reply He recognises, and henceforth He knows, no father except His 
Father in heaven. In the “ Did ye not i>?ow ? ” He delicately recalls 
to them the fading memory of all that they did know ; and in that “ I 
must ! ” He lays down the sacred law of self-sacrifice by which He was 
to walk, even unto the death upon the cross. 

“ And they understood not the saying which He spake unto them.” 
They — even they — even the old man who had protected His infancy, 
and the mother who pondered in her hoart the awful secret of 
His birth — understood not, that is, not in their deeper sense, the 
significance of those quiet words. Strange and mournful commentary 
on ‘the first recorded utterance of the youthful Saviour, spoken to those 
who were nearest and dearest to Him on earth ! Strange, but mourn- 
fully prophetic of all His life “ He was in the world, and the world 
was made by Him, and the world knew Him not. He came unto His 
own, and His own received Him not.” ^ 

And yet, though the consciousness of His Divine parentage was 
thus cleai'ly present to His mind — though one ray from the glory of 
His hidden majesty had thus unmistakably flashed forth — in all dutiful 
simplicity and holy obedience “ He went dovn with them, and came to 
Nazareth, and was subject unto them.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE HOME AT NAZARETH. 

'iTjffoOy 6 iraTs. — “ Jesus — now a ho}*.” — Luke ii. 43. 

Kara rt KOiPbv airdyruv dv0pc5irojp, — JusT. jMjlrt. Ditth c, H'vyph, 88, 

Such, then, is the “ solitary floweret out of the wonderful enclosed 
garden of the thirt}’- yeai-s, plucked precisely there where tlie swollen 
hud, at a distinctive crisis, bursts into flower. 

* John i. 10, 11. It should he rather “unto His own possessions (eh ri I'Bia), 
and Uis own people Co* ISioi) received Him not.” ® Stier i. 18. 
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But if of the first twelve years of His human life we have only 
this single anecdote, of the next eighteen years of His life we possess 
no record whatever, save such as is implied in a single word. 

That word occurs in Mark vi. 3 : “Is not this the carpenter ? ” ^ 

We may be indeed thankful that the word remains, for it is full 
of meaning, and has exercised a vei-y pure and blessed infi>,uence over 
the fortunes of mankind. It has tended to console and sanctify the 
estate of poverty j to ennoble the duty of labour 5 to elevate the entire 
conception of manhood, as of a condition which in itself .alone, and 
apart from every adventitious circumstance, has its own grandeur and 
dignity in the sight of God. 

1. It shows, for instance, that not only during the three years of 
His ministry, but throughout the whole of His life, our Lord was 
poor. In the cities the carpenters would be Greeks, and skilled 
workmen; the carpenter of a provincial village — and, if tradition be 
true, Joseph was “ not very skilful ” — can only have held a very 
humble position, and secured a very moderate competence.^ In all 
ages there has been an exaggerated desire for wealth ; an exaggerated 

^ It is, no doubt, on dogmatical grounds that this was altered into “ the son of 
the carpenter” in the later MSS., though not in a single uncial. Some wore 
offended that the Lord of All should have worked in the shop of a poor artisan 
but how alien from the true spirit of Christianity is this feeling of offence ! Origen, 
indeed, says (0 Cels, vi. 36) that nowhere in the Gospels is Jesus Himself called a 
carpenter ; but this is probably a mere slip of memory, or may only prove how 
earlj' the Christians grew ashamed of their Divine Master’s condescension, and how 
greatly they needed the lessons which it involves. That even “ the carpenter’s 
son ” became a term of reproach among the Gentiles, is clear from the story of 
Libanius’s question to a Christian during Julian’s expedition into Persia, “ What is 
the Carpenter’s Son doing now ? ” The Christian answered, “ He is making a 
coflSn ! ” and soon came the news of Julian’s death. The omission of Joseph’s 
name in Mark vi. 3 has been universally accepted as an indication that he was 
dead ; otherwise, we might suppose that something contemptuous was intended by 
only mentioning the mother’s name (see Ewald, Gram. Arabic, ii. 4, note). Por 
this reference I am indebted to Mr. C. J. Monro. 

Arab. Gosp. Inf. xxxviii. Unfortunately, Pagan writers do not add one single 
fact to our knowledge of the life of Jesus (Tac. Ann. xv.’ 44 ; Plin. Epp, x. 97 ; 
Suet. Claud. 25; Lucian, Be Mart. Peregr. 11; Lamprid, Alex. Sev. 29, 43). A few 
passages in the Vera Hist, of the Pseudo-Lucian are probablj’' meant to ridicule 
Gospel narratives, and a few passages in the Life of Apollonius of Tj\ana by 
Philostratust, and the Life of Pythagoras by .Tamblichus — the “ cloudy romances 
of Pagan sophists are perhaps intended .by way of parallel. “Jewish writers are 
just as barren. Josephus and Justus of Tiberias passed over the subject with 
obHous and unworthy reticence. The Talmudists simply preserved or invented a 
few turbid and worthless calumnies. 
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aclmii-ation for those who possess it; an exaggerated belief of its 
influence in producing or increasing the happiness of life; and from 
these errors a' flood of cares and jealousies and meannesses have 
devastated the life of man. And therefore Jesus chose voluntarily 
“the low estate of the poor” — not, indeed, an absorbing, degrading, 
grinding poverty, which is always rare, and almost always remediable, 
bub that commonest lot of honest poverty, winch, though it necessi- 
tates self-denial, can provide with ease for all the necessaries of a 
simple life. The Idumaaan dynasty that had usurped the throne of 
David might indulge in the gilded vices of a corrupt Hellenism, and 
display the gorgeous gluttonies of a decaying civilisation ; but He who 
came to be the Friend and the Saviour, no less than the Kang of All, 
sanctioned the purei-, better, - simpler traditions and customs of His 
nation,! and chose the condition which must always continue to be 
that of the majority of mankind. 

2. Again, there has ever been, in unenlightened Jiearts, a Jove of 
idleness ; a tendency to regard it as a stamp of aristocracy ; a desire 
to delegate labour to the lower and weaker, and to brand it with the 
stigma of inferiority and contempt.^ But our Lord wished to show 
that honest work ennobles the workman ; it is the salt of life ; it is 
the girdle of manliness ; it saves the body from effeminate languor, 
and the soul from polluting thoughts. And therefore Christ laboured, 
working with His own hands, and fashioned ploughs and yokes for 
those who needed them. The very scoff of Celsus against the 
possibility that He should have been a cai-penter who came to save 
the world,® shows how vastly the world has gained from this very 

1 Philo, in Fine. 977 f. 

- To tho Greeks and Romans all mechanical trade was Pavava-os, i.e., mean, 
vulgar, contemptible, and was therefore left to staves. The Jews, with a truer and 
nobler wisdom, enacted that ever}-- boy should learn a trade, and said with R. ,1 uda 
b. Tlni, “the wise,” that “labour honours the labourer.” Saul was a tent-maker. 
TJp to tho acre of forty, R. Johanan, son of Zakkai, afterwards president of tho 
Sanhedrin, was, like IMahomet, a merchant; the Rabbis .Tuda and Jlcnahem were 
bakers ; R. Eliczer, supreme president of the schools of Alex.andria, was a smith ; 
R. Ismael, a needle-maker; R. Joza Ren Chalaphhi, a tanner. (Sepp, ^ 19; 
Ginshurg, in Kitto’s Ci/clop., s.v. “Education.”) The Rabbis even assumed and ro- 
jSiced in tho titles of R. Johanan, tho shoemaker ; R. Simon, the weaver, etc. Eabonr 
and learning were, in the eyes of tho Rabbis, good antidotes ngminst sinful thoughts 
( Pirl-e AlhMi, fol. 2, 2).— Even the Rabbis, however, were not far enough advanced 
to honour labour xrUhout learning, and, as wc shaU sec liereaftcr, tiiey siwko con- 
temptuously of uneducated artisans and common tillers of the soil (rul. uifrn, p. $9). 

s Justin Mart. Dial. c. Tryph. 88, TCKTorixa tf-ya dpydCfro ly arSpa-roir <£r. 
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circumstance — how gracious and how fitting was the example o£ such 
humility in One whose mission it was to regenerate society, and to 
make all things new. 

3. Once more, from this long silence, from this deep obscurity, 
from this monotonous routine of an unrecorded and uneventful life, 
we were meant to learn that our real existence in the sight of God 
consists in the inner and not in the outer life. The world hardly 
attaches any significance to any life except those of its heroes and 
benefactors, its mighty thinkers, or its splendid conquerors. But 
these are, and must always be, the few. One raindrop of myriads 
falling on moor or desert, or mountain — one snowflake out of myriads 
melting into the immeasui'able sea — is, and must be, for most men 
the symbol of their ordinary lives. Tliey die, and barely have they 
died, when they are forgotten ; a few years pass, and the creeping 
lichens eat away the letters of their names upon the churchyard 
stone j but even if those crumbling letters were still decipherable, 
they would recall no memory to those who stand upon their graves. 
Even ‘ common and ordinary men are very apt to think themselves of 
much importance ; but, on the contrary, not even the greatest man is 
in any degi’ee necessary, and after a very short space of time — 

“ His place, in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hilla, 
fs that his grave is green.” 

4. A relative insignificance, then, is, and must be, the destined 
lot of the immense majority, and many a man might hence be led 
to think, that since he fills so small a space — since, for the vast masses 
of mankind, he is of as little importance as the ephemerid which buzzes 
out its little hour in the summer noon — there is nothing better than 
to eat, and drink, and die. But Christ came to convince us that a 
relative insignificance may be an absolute importance.^ He came to 
teach that continual excitement, prominent action, distinguished 
services, brilliant success, are no essential elements of true and sacred 
life, and that myriads of the beloved of God are to be found among 
the insignificant and the obscure. Si vis divinus esse, late ut J)eus,’' 

&porpa Ka\ Si A rovruy rh, rrjs diKaio(rvyr]S (ri/xPoKa SiddffKuy Kol tyepyv ^'^oy . ' 

(There is no necessity, with Neander, to translate (vya, “ scales.”) The supposed 
allusions to the trade of a carpenter in Matt. vi. 27, Luke xxiii. 31, etc., are 
obvmusly too vague to have any hearing on this question. 

■' “ Tu homo. TANTUM NOMEN, si intelligus te ” (Tert. ^pol. adv. Gent, xlviii.). 

“We are creater than. we know.’ —Word^voiih. 
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in the encouraging, consoling, inspu-ing lesson o£ those voiceless years. 
Tlie calmest and most unknoAvn lot is often the happiest, and we may 
safely infer that these years in the home and. trade of the carpenter 
of Nazareth were happy years in our Saviour’s life. Often, even 
in His later days, it is clear that His words are the words of one 
who rejoiced in spirit ; they are words which seem to flow from the 
full river of an abounding happiness. But what must that happiness 
have been in those earlier days, before the storms of" righteous anger 
had agitated His unruflled soul, or His heart burned hot with terrible 
indignation against the sins and hypocnsies of men? ^‘Heaven,” as 
even a Confucius could tell us, “meam 'prinrAple ^ and if at all 
times innocence be the only happiness, how great must have been 
the happiness of a sinless childhood ! “ Youth,” says the poet- 

preacher, “danceth like a bubble, nimble and gay, and shineth like 
a dove’s neck, or the image of a rainbow which hath no substance, and 
whose very image and colours are fantastical.” And if this description 
be true of even a careless youth, with what transcend ently deeper 
force must it apply to the innocent, the sinless, the perfect youth of 
Christ? In the case, of many myriads, and assuredly not least in 
the case of the saints of God, a sorrowful and stormy manhood has 
often been preceded by a calm and rosy dawn. 

5. And while they wei'e occupied manually, we have positive 
evidence that these years were not neglected intellectually. No im- 
poi’tance can be attached to the clumsy stories of the Apocryphal 
Gospels, but it is possible that some religious and simple instruction 
may have been given to the little Nazarenes by the sopherim, or other 
attendairts of the synagogue ; " and here our Lord, who was made 
like unto us in all thing.s, may have learnt, as other children learnt, 
the elements of human knowledge. But it is, perhaps, more probable 

' This sentiment is one of the verj- few which reward the re.ider who wades 
through Uie somewhat arid pages of the Chinese sage; but I am informed by one of 
the fust living Sinologues that it is doubtful whether bis phrase would really 
connote this me.aning to his countrymen. 

- The Talmud certainly proves their later existence, and that the enpherim and 
chazanim of the synagogues acted ns imhredardikc — i.e., mihrodidahtici, or private 
teachers of the young. But the chazzan of our Lord’s day was in a much humbler 
position than was the case later. The regular foundation of schools for vyfaatt is 
said to have boon duo to Jesus the son of Gamaliel I. Sec the whole question 
examined by tt'iner, Renhcdricrh., s. v, Unterricht ; Jost, Ge.ieh. d. VoU:rs Israel, 
■h’. 16S ; and Keim, Jesti, i. 42S. On thp familiarity of Jewish children with the 
Liiw, see jos. Ault. iv. 8, § 12 ; Gfrorer, Jahrh. d. 3eih,i. 116. 
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that Jesus received His early teaching at home, and in accordance 
with the injunctions of the Law (Deut. xi. 19), from His father. He 
would, at any rate, have often heard in the daily worship of the 
synagogue all which the elders of the place could teach respecting 
the Law and the Prophets. That He had not been to Jerusalem 
for purposes of. instruction, and had not frequented any of the schools 
of the Kabbis, is certain from the indignant questions of jealous 
enemies, “Prom whence hath this man these things?” “How knoweth 
this man letters, having never learned ? ” ^ There breathes throughout 
these questions the Pabbinic spirit of insolent contempt, for the am 
ha-arets (ynsnnr) or illiterate countryman. The stereotyped intelli- 
gence of the nation, accustomed, if I may use the expression, to that 
mummified form of a dead religion which had been embalmed by the 
Oral Law, was incapable of appreciating the divine oi’iginality of a 
wisdom learnt from God alone. The Rabbis could not get beyond 
the sententious error of the son of Sirach, that “ the wisdom of the 
learned man cometh by oppoitunity of leisure.” - Had Jesus received 
the slightest tincture of their technical training He would have been 
less, not more, effectually armed for putting to shame the supercilious 
exclusiveness of their narrow erudition. 

6. And this testimony of His enemies furnishes us ^vith a con- 
vincing and fortunate proof that His teaching was not, as some would 
insinuate, mere eclectic system borrowed from the various sects 
and teachers of His times. It is certain that He was never enrolled 
among the scholars of those Scribes ^ who made it their main business 
to teach the traditions of the fathers. Although schools in gi’eat 
towns had been founded eighty years before, by Simon Ben Shatach, 
yet thex’e could have been no Beth Midrash or Beth Babban, no 
“vineyai’d” or “array” at despised and simple Nazareth.^ And 

Mark vi. 2; John vi. 42; vii. 16. The am ha-arets, according to R. Eliezer, 
is one wh.o does not say the 8hema (Hear,- 0 Israel) morning and evening. Accord- 
ing to R. J oshua, one who wore no tephilUn (phylacteries) ; according to Ben 
Assai, one who did not wear tsitsUh (tassels) ; according to R. Nathan, one who 
had no mezuzah above his door; according to R. Nathan Ben Joseph, one who did 
not train his sons in the Law ; hut according to R. Hona, the true Halachah {“ rule ”) 
called a man an am ha-arets who, even if he had read the Scriptures and the 3Iishna, 
had not attended the school of any Rabbi. {Bab. Berachoth, fol. 47, 6 ; v. infr., 
Vol. I., p. 424 ; Gfrorer, Jahrhund, d. Jleils, i. 188.) 

^ Ecclus. xxxviii. 24. For the continuation of the passage, v. infra, p. 89. 

^ Jos. Antt. XV. 10, § 5. Sometimes an educated slave acted as home-tutor. 

> ,■* DIO, “ vineyard,” n->Ti 2 , ■“ arraj'-,’’ and other similar names, were given hy the 
Jews to their schools (Dr. Ginshurg, in Kitto’s Cyclop, i. 7281 
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from -whom could J esus have borrowed ? — From Oriental Gyinnoso- 
phists or Greek Philosophers'! No one, in these days, ventures to 
advance so wild a proposition.^ — From the Pharisees 1 The very 
foundations of their system, the very idea of their religion, was 
irreconcilably alien from all that He revealed. — From the Sadchicees? 
Their epicurean insouciance, their “ expediency ” politics, their shallow 
rationalism, their polished sloth, were even more repugnant to time 
Christianity than they were to sincere Judaism. — From the Essenes? 
They were an exclusive, ascetic, and isolated community, with whose 
discouragement of marriage, and withdrawal from action, the Gospels 
have no sympathy, and to whom our Lord never alluded, unless it be 
in those passages where He reprobates those who abstain from anoint- 
ing themselves when they fast,^ and who hide their candle under a 
bushel. — From Philo, and the Alexandrian Jews 1 Philo was indeed 
a good man, and a great thinker, and a contemporary of Christ ; but, 
even if his name had ever been heard — ^^vhich is exceedingly doubtful 
— in so remote a region as Galilee, it would be impossible, among the 
world’s philosophies, to choose any system less like the doctrines which 
J esus taught, than the mystic theosophy and allegorising extravagance 
•of that .“sea of abstractions ” which lies congealed in his writings. — 
From Hilkl and Shamniai ? We know but little of them ; but al- 
though, in one or two passages of ■ the Gospels, there may be a con- 
ceivable allusion to the disputes which agitated their schools, or to 
one or two of the best and truest maxims which originated in them, 
such allusions, on the one hand, involve no more than belongs to the 
common slock of truth taught by the Spirit of God to men in every 
age; and, on the other hand, the system which Shammai and Hillel 
taught was that oral tradition, that dull dead Levitical ritualism, at 
once arrogant and impotent, at once frivolous and unoriginal, which 

^ For numerous monographs on all these theories, see Hase, Zrint Jem, p. 7S. 

- Jos. J7. J.- ii. S, § 3. 

® Philo was probably bom B.C. 20, and lived till about A.D. .50. As wo know 
that ho once visited Jerusalem, it is just possible (no more) that he vini/ have seen 
Jesus. The tendency of his spiritualism was “to exalt knowledge in place of 
action ; its homo was in the cells of the recluse, and not in the field or the market ; 
its truest disciples were risionnrj' Therapeute, and not Apostles charged with a 
Gospel to the world.” Alcxandrianism '* was the ideal of heathen religion and the 
negation of Christianity. ... It suppressed the instincts of civil and domestic 
society which Christianity ennobled ; it perpetuates the barriers which Qiristianity 
removed ; it abandoned the conflict which Christianity carries out to victor}',” 
(We.stcott. Introd., p. 77.) 
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Jesus both denounced and overthrew.i The schools in which Jesus 
learnt were not the schools of the Scribes, but the school of holy 
obedience, of sweet contentment, of unalloyed simplicity, of stainless 
purity, of cheerful toil. The lore in which He studied was not the 
lore of Rabbinism, in which to find one just or holy thought we must 
wade through masses of puerile fancy and cabbalistic folly, but 
the Books of God without Him, in Scripture, in Hature, and in Life ; 
and the Book of God within Him, written on the fleshly tables 
of the heart. < 

The education of a Jewish boy of the humbler classes was almost 
solely scriptural and moral,^ and his parents were, as a rule, his sole 
teachers. We can hardly doubt that the child Jesus was taught by 
Joseph and Mary to read the Shema (Deut. vi. 4), and the Hallel (Ps. 
cxiv. — cxviii.), and the simpler parts of those holy books, on whose 
pages His divine wisdom was hereafter to pour such floo'ds of light. 

But He had evidently received a further culture than this. 

(i) The art of writing is by no means commonly knoivn, even in 
these days, in the East ; but more than one allusion to the form of the 
Hebrew letters,^ no less than the stooping to write with His Anger on 
the ground,^ show that our Lord could write. (ii.j That His knowledge 

1 We shall see hereafter that in all "uestions such as that respecting divorce, the 
decisions of Jesus were wholly different from those either of Hillel or of Shammai. 
Can it he regarded as certain that Hillel occupied among his contemporaries any- 
thing like the space which he occupies in tradition ? Unless he be the same as 
Pollio [Antt. XV. 1, § 1 ; 10, § 4) — which, to say the least, is verj' doubtful, for 
Pollio seems to he Abtalion, who preceded Hillel- -Josephus does not even mention 
him, though there could be no possible reason, whether of timidity or of uncertainty, 
to pass over his name, as he passes over that of Jesus. I shall speak of the sup- 
posed relation of Jesus to Hillel in Excursus III., “Jesus and Hillel,” and may 
refer to Ewald, Gesch. Christ. 28—39. 

^ Exod. xii. 26 ; Deut. passim ; Acts xxii. 3 ; 2 Tim. iii. 15. In Ecolus. xxxviii. 
24 seqq., there is a striking contrast between the limited studies and opportunities 
of the poor and the range and leisure of 'the rich. “ The wisdom of a learned man 

Cometh by opportunity of leisure How can he get wisdom that holdeth the 

plough, .... that driveth oxen, .... and whose talh is of bullocks ? Sc 

evert/ carpenter and workmaster that laboureth night and day All these trust 

to their hands They shall not be sought for in public counsel, nor set 

high in the congregation, .... and they shall not be found where parables are 
spoken ; . . . . but .... their desire is in the work of their craft.” 

® Matt. V. 18. Eusebius {A. H.i. 13) gives the spurious letter which Christ 
was asserted to have written (Cedrenus, Jffist., p. 145, adds Mats x^P^^'O 
Abgarus, King of Edessa. C£. Arab. Gosp. Inf. xlviii. ; Ps. Matth. xxxl 

^ -John viii. 6 (in M.fe. U.), ry daKri\<f eypatpev indcTTOv aiiTwv rcks ap-apriaS) 
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of the sacred writings was deep and extensive — that, in fact, Ho 
must almost have known them by heart — is dear, not only from His 
direct quotations, but also from the numerous allusions which He 
made to the Law and to the Hagiographa, as well rs to Isaiali, 
Jeremiah, Daniel, Joel, Hosea, hlicah, Zechariah, hlalachi, and, above 
all, to the Book of Psalms.^ It is probable, though not certain, that 
He was acquainted with the uncanonical Jewish books.2 This profound 
and ready knowledge of the Scriptures gave more point to the half- 
indignant question, so often repeated, “ Have yc not read ? ” (iii.) The 
language which our Lord commonly spoke was Ai'amaic. At that 
period Hebrew was completely a dead language, known only to 
the more educated, and only to be acquired by labour ; yet it is clear 
that Jesus was acquainted with it, for some of His scriptural quotations^ 
directly refer to the Hebrew original. Greek too He must Iiave 
kno^vn, for it was currently spoken in towns so near His home as 
Sepphoris, Cresarea, and Tiberias."^ Meleager, the poet of the Greek 
antholog}q in his epitaph on himself, assumes that his Gi'cek will bo 
intelligible to Syrians and Phoenicians : he also speaks of his native 
Gadara, which was at no great distance from Nazareth, as though it 
were a sort of Syrian Athens. Ever since- the days of Alexander 
the Great, alike in the contact of the Jews with Ptolemies and 
with Seleucids, Hellenic influences had been at work in Palestine. 
Greek was, indeed, the common medium of intercourse, and without 

(Sco Hofmann, p. 309 ; ITatr. Cod. op. X. T. i. 31.5 ; Wogcnseil, od Sol. p. 33.) The 
common nso of fho mezuzWi (Bout. vi. 9) and tephUUn hardly show that the art of 
writing was common. 

^ Theso all occur in St. JIatthow’s Gospel. 

- Of. Jlatt. xi. 28 seq. ■'vith Eccius, li. 2G, etc., and Luke xiv. 28 with 2 ^facc. 
ii. 29, 30 (Kcim, i. 15.5). Every respectable family posses.scd at least a portion of 
Iho sacred books. Prof. Plumptro {Christ and Christendom, p. 90) ha.s ob.=crvcd 
that James “ the Third’s brother” certainly makes allusions to the Apocrj'pha (cf. 
James i. 0, 8, 25, with Eccius. 10; i. 28 ; xiv 23). 

2 Jfark xii. 29, 30 ; Luke x.xil. 37 ; Alatt. xxvii. 40. 

^ The coinage of the llerods has Greek in.scriptions (Do Saulcy, Ifist. d'lFirodr, 
p. 385). The study of Greek was encouraged hy some Itabbis ; they said that the 
tnllith of Shorn and the paffii/Hi of Japhet ought to bo united Qlidrash Balia, Gen. 
xxxiv.). As a rule, however, they did not v.alue the acquisition of languago.s (Jo* 
Anil. XX. 11, J 2) ; and the Ic.arningof Greek w.as ab.«olulcly forbidden during the 
Homan w.ar (Sotn, ix. 14). Gamaliel alone, of the Itabbis, permitted his scholar's (o 
study Greek literature {chochmath Jaranith ) ; and Rabbi Ismael said that Gnek 
wisdom should only bo taught at the hour which .was neither day tier ntyht, since the 
Law was to be studied day and night (Jlfunc/iut/i, 19 i). But see Excursus IV.j 
“Greek T4caming.” 
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it Jesus could have had no conversation with strangers — with the 
centurion, for instance, whose servant He healed, or with Pilate, or 
with the Greeks who desired an interview with Him in the last 
week of His life.i Some, too, of His scriptural quotations, if we can 
venture to assume a reproduction of the ipsissima verhap are taken 
directly from the Greek version of the Septuagint, even where it 
differs from the Hebrew original.^ Whether He was acquainted with 
Latin is much more doubtful, though not impossible. The Eomans 
in Judsea must by this time have been very numerous, and Latin 
was inscribed upon the coins in ordinary use.^ But to whatever 
extent He may have known these languages, it is clear that they 
exercised little or no influence on His human development, nor is 
there in all His teaching a single indisputable allusion to the litera- 
ture, philosophy, or history of Greece or Home.® And that Jesus 
habitually thought in that Syriac which was His native tongue may 
be conjectured, without improbability, from some curious plays on 
words which are lost in the Greek of the Gospels, but which would 
have given greater point and beauty to some of His utterances, as 
spoken in their original tongue.® 

7. But whatever the boy Jesus may have learned as child or boy 

^ Matt. viii. 6 — 9; xxvii.-ll; John xii 21. 

2 Of course we cannot assume this in all cases. Xahcn-hv uKplPeiav atirriv tup 
K eyOevTuv ^iap.vi)p.oviv(Tai (Thuc. i. 22), and although the Holy Evangelists 
have been guided Aom above to reveal all that is essential to our salvation in the 
life of Christ, yet their variations show that thej"- were not endowed with a verbal 
exactitude, which would have been at once supernatural and needless. 

3 Matt. iv. 7 ; xiii. 14, 15. 

^ Matt. xxii. 19. Wemsdorf wrote a treatise De Christo Latino loquente. 
The Latin words, fi65wv, Kodpdprrjp, Ktyeuv, etc., occur in our Lord’s teaching. 

5 It is surely very far-fetched to find, as some have done, a possible allusion to 
the death of Socrates in Mark xvi. 18. On the other hand, there is a (perhaps 
accidental) resemblance between the &ypa^ov dSyfia of our Lord preserved, by St. 
Paul in Acts xx. 35, and the Epicurean maxim fjSior rb ev •iroietp tov ed ‘Ko.o'yeiv. 
(Of. Athen. Deippios. viii. 5 ; Arist. Eth. Nic. iv. 1.) J. E. Mayer wrote a pamphlet, 
Utriim Ghristns legerit Tlatonem vel Terentmm? Hamb. 1701. 

® See Winer, Iteahvortcrb. ii. 501, s. v. Sprachc ; Glass, Fhilologia Sacra, p. 958, 
seq., “We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced (pn'ii7n,>aA;ef7<oo») ; we 
have mourned unto you, and ye have not v/ept arhedtoon ) ; ” other sup- 

posed instances are adduced in Heinsius’s Aristarchus. The words, yOKyoOd, 
ra\i9d Kvgi, a^^u, /cij^as, etc., are all Aramaic (or, as it is called, Syro-Chaldee) ; 
as is the cry upon the cross, “ Eloi, Ehi, lama sahachthaniF The particular, dialect 
of Galilee was marked by a change of gutturals, and a general TrAoTeiairuds. (Light* 
foot and Scbottgen, TIor. Ecbr. in Matt. xxvi. 73.1 
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in the house o£ His mother, or in the school of the synagogue, we 
know that His best teaching was dei'ived from immediate insight 
into His Father’s will. That voice of God, which spake to the 
father of our race as he walked in the cool evening under tlie 
palms of Paradise, communed — more plainly, by far — with Him. 
He heard it in every sound of nature, in every occupation of life, 
in every interspace of solitary thought. His human life was “ an 
ephod on which was inscribed the one word God.” Written on His 
inmost consciousness, written on His most trivial experiences, written 
in sunbeams, written in the light of stars. He read evcrywlierc His 
Father’s name. The calm, untroubled seclusion of the hapjry valley, 
with its gi'een fields and glorious scenery, was eminently conducive te 
a life of spiritual comnnmion; and we know how from its everj 
incident — the games of its innocent children,' the buyiirg and selling 
in its little mai’ket-place, the springing of its perennial fountain, the 
glory of its mountain lilies in their transitory lor'cliness, the hoai'sc 
cry in their wind-rocked nest of the raven’s callow brood — He drew 
food for moral illustration and spiritual thought. 

Nor must we lose sight of the fact that it was in these silent, 
unrecorded years that a great part of His work was done. He >vas 
not only “ girding His sword upon His thigh,” but also wielding it in 
that warfare which has no discharge.^ That noiseless battle, in which 
no cliish of weapons sounds, but in which the comb.atants ag.iinst us 
are none the less terrible because they are not seen, went on through 
all the years of His redeeiiiing obcdienca In these years He “ began 
to do” long before He “began to teach.” ^ They were the years of a 
sinless childhood, a sinless boyhood, a sinless youth, a sinless manhood, 
spent in such humility, toil, obscurity, submission, contentment, prayer, 
as make them an eternal example to all our race. We cannot imitate. 
Him in the occupations of His ministry, nor can we even remotely 
leproduce in our own experience the external circumstances of His 
life during those three crowning years. But the vast m.ajonty of us 
are placed, by God's own appointment, amid those quiet duties of a 
common]ilacc and uneventful routine which arc most closely analogous 
to the thirty years of His retirement; it was during these years tliat 
His life is for us the main example of how we ought to live. “Take 
notice here,” says the saintly Bonaventura, “ that His doing nothing 

' Matt. xi. IG. - Ps. xlv. S; Ecclcs. viii. S. 

* Acts i. 1. See further on this subject the note at the end of Giap. IX., 
p. 100. 
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wonderful was in itself a kind of wonder. For His whole life is a 
mystery ; and as there was power in His actions, so was there power 
in His silence, in His inactivity, and in His retirement. This 
sovereign Master, who was to teach all virtues, and to point out the . 
way of life, began from His youth up, by sanctifying in His own 
person the practice of the virtuous life He came to teach, but in a 
wondrous, unfathomable, and, till then, unheard-of manner.” 

His mere presence in that home of His childhood must have made 
it a happy one. The hour of strife, the hour of the sword, the hour 
wlien many in Israel should rise or fall because of Him, the hour 
when the thoughts of many hearts should be revealed, the hour when 
the kingdom of heaven should suffer violence, and the violent take it 
by force, was not yet come. In any family circle the gentle influence 
bf one loving soul is sufficient to breathe around it an unspeakable 
calm ; it has a soothing power like the shining of the sunlight, or 
the voice of doves heard at evening : — 

“ It droppeth, like the gentle dew from heaven, 

Upon the place beneath.” 

Nothing vulgar, nothing tyrannous, nothing restless can permanently 
resist its beneficent sorcery ; no jangling discord can long break in 
upon its harmonising spell. But the home of Jesus was no ordinary 
home. With Joseph to guide and support, with Mary to hallow and 
sweeten it, with the youthful Jesus to illuminate it with the very light 
of heaven, we may well believe that it was a home of trustful piety, 
of angelic purity, of almost perfect peace ; a home for the sake of 
Avhich all the earth would be dearer and more awful to the Watchers 
and Holy Ones, and where,, if the fancy be permitted us, they would 
love to stay their waving wings. The legends of early Christianity 
tell us that night and day, where Jesus moved and Jesus slept, the 
cloud of light shone round about Him. And so it was ; but that 
light was no visible Shechinah : it was the beauty of holiness ; it was 
the peace of God. 

8. In the eleventh chapter of the Apocryphal History of Joseph the 
Carpenter, it is stated that Joseph had four elder sons and several 
daughters by a previous marriage, and that the elder sons, J ustus and 
Simon, and the daughters, Esther and Thamar, in due time married 
and went to their own homes. “ But Judas and James the Less, and 
the Virgin my mother,” continues the speaker, who is supposed to be 
Jesus Himself, “ I'emained in the house of Joseph. I also continued 
along with them, not otherwise than if T had been one of his sons, 1 
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passed all my' time without fault. I called Mary my mother, and 
Joseph father, and in all they said I was obedient to them, nor did 
I ever resist them, but submitted to them .... nor did I provoke 
their anger any day, nor return any harsh word or answer to them ; 
on the contrary, I cherished them with immense love, as the apple 
of my eye.” 

This passage, which I quote for the sake of the picture which it 
offers of the unity which prevailed in the home at Nazareth, reminds 
us of the perplexed question. Had our Lord any actual uterine brothers 
and sisters 1 and if not, who were those who in the Gospels are so often 
called “ the brethren of the Lord!” Whole volumes have been written 
on this controversy, and I shall not largely enter on it here, both 
because I do not wish these pages to be controversial, and because I 
have treated it elsewhere.^ The evidence is so evenly balanced, the 
difficulties of each opinion are so clear, that to insist very dogmatically 
on any positive solution of the problem would be uncandid and con- 
tentious. Some, in accordance certainly with the primd facie evidence 
of the Gospels, have accepted the natural supposition that, after the 
miraculous conception of our Lord, Joseph and Mary lived together in 
the married state, and that James, and Joses, and Judas, and Simon, 
with daughters, whose names are not recorded, were subsequently born 
to them.- According to this view, Jesus would be the eldest, and, on 
the death of Joseph, which, if we may follow tradition, took place 
when He was nineteen, would assume the natural headship and 
suiDport of the orphaned family.^ But according to another view, of 

^ In Smith’s Diet, of the Bible, s. v. “Brother.” Certainly the Hieronj-mian 
and Epiphanian theories (see’next note) are an afterthought, caused by a growing 
tendency to magnify the aeiTrapOfvia. This notion was parti}’ due to the develop- 
ment of ascetic opinions, partly to a fantastic allegorical interpretation of Ezek. 
xliv’. 2.' 

- So much, and so much that is most easily accessible, has been written on this 
point— a point which is, after all, incapable of positive solution — that it will be 
needless to enter elaborately upon it here, especially ns Dr. Lightfoot, in an appen- 
dix to his edition of the Epistle to the Galatians, has treated it with his usual 
exhaustive learning and accuracy. Dismissing all minor and arbitrary combinations, 
there are three main views : (1) The Helvidian — that the brethren of the Lord 
were the actual children of Joseph and Mary ; (2) the Hicronymian — that they 
were his first cousins, being sons of Mary and Alphmus; (3) the Epiphanian — that 
they were the sons of Joseph by a former marriage. Of these three theories, the 
second — ^that of St. Jerome — is decidedly the most popular, and the one which has 
leant to be said for it. It has not a particle of tradition before the time of St. Jerome 
in its favour, since the Papias,' who is quoted as having held it, is, as Dr. Lightfoot 
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wliich Sij. Jerome may be called the inventor, these brethren of out 
Lord were in reality His cousins. Mary, it is believed, had a sister 
or half-sister of the same nam,9,i who was married to Alphmus or 

shows, a writer of the eleventh contur 5 ^ Even St. Jerome, after his residence in 
Palestine, seems to have abandoned it ; and it is perhaps sufficient to observe that, 
as it assumes three at least of these “brethren” to have been actual apostles, it is 
in flagrant contradiction to John vii. 5, to say nothing of the fact that it depends 
on a number of very dubious hypotheses. The Epiphanian theory seems to have 
been the tradition of Palestine, and is the-^one current in the Apocryphal Gospels 
(see Hofmann, Xelien Jesti, 4) ; but I still believe that the Helvidian has an over- 
whelming preponderance of argument in its favour. The only two serious 
arguments against it are : (a) The fact that our Lord entrusted His mother to 
the care of St. John, not of her own children ; but this is accounted for bj' their 
acknowledged want of sympathy with Him up to that time. It is true that the 
appearance of the risen Christ to James (1 Cor. xv. 7, see Lightfoot nbi supr., 
p. 260) seems to have wholly converted them; but there may have been many 
reasons why Mary should stiU live with the Apostle to whom the Lord had 
entrusted her. (/3) The fact that the names of the sons of Alphasus were identical 
with those of the Lord’s brethren; but this argument loses all force from the 
extreme commonness of these names, which were as common among the Jews as 
John and William among us. The genealogies of Joseph show, moreover, that 
they were in part family and ancestral names. The imagined necessity of the 
aenrapBevla is no argument whatever, since it is abundantly clear that, had the 
Evangelists believed in the importance of such a view, or held the superior sacred- 
ness of cehbacy over marriage, they would either have stated their belief, or would 
at any rate have abstained from language which, in its obvious and only natural 
significance, ’ conveys the reverse notion. For undoubtedly the Helvidian view — 
that they were actual sons of Joseph and Mary — ^is most in accordance • with the 
simple interpretation of the Gospel narratives. Not to dwell on the’ vpwt6tokos of 
Luke ii. 7, and the ewr o5 of Matt. i. 25, and the Trplv ?) avv€\0eiv ai/robs of Matt. i. 
18, we have (a) the fact that they are always called aSeK^ol, never avefiot or 
(TVYYft'us (a fact which appears to me to be alone decisive against the Hieronymian 
view, for reasons which I have given s. v. “ Brother ” in Smith’s Diet, of the Bible ) ; 
and (/3) the fact that they are always found accompanying the Virgin (John ii. 12‘; 
Matt. xii. 46), and not their own (supposed) mother, without the slightest hint that 
they were- not in reality her own children. To these I would add, as against the 
Epiphanian theory, that, had the “brethren” been elder sons of Joseph, Jesus 
would not have been regarded by any of His followers as legal heir to the throne of 
David (see not only Matt. i. 16 ; Luke i. 27 ; but also Rom. i.- 3 ; 2 Tim. ii. 8 ; 
.Rev. xxh. 16) I have given my opinion that they were sons of Mary, and this is 
the view also of Neander, Creswell, Meyer, Winer, Alford, Wieseler, Stier, Schaff, 
Ewald, Edersheim, Andrews, Godet, Weiss, Casi^ari, .Be 3 'schlag, and many more; 
but, as CaLdn says, ITemo pertinaciter insistet nisi conteniiostis rixatorD 

That two sisters should both have received the same name seems ver}- improb- 
able. The custom of the Herodian family would be little likely to prevail among 
the peasants of Nazareth. I have, however, discovered one modern instance of such 
a fact, and there are doubtless others. 
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Clopas, and tliese were tlieir children. I have in the note reviewed 
some of the evidence. Each person can 'form upon that CAudence a 
decided conviction of his own, but it is too scanty to admit of any 
positive conclusion in Avhich vre may- expect a general acquiescence. 
In any case, it is clear that our Lord, from His earliest infancy, must 
have been thrown into close connection Avith seAnral kinsmen, or 
brothers, a little older or a little younger than Himself, who Avere men 
of marked individuality, of burning zeal, of a simplicity almost 
bordering on Bssenic asceticism, of overpoAvering hostility to every 
form of corruption, disorder, or impurity, of strong devotion to tlie 
Messianic hopes, and even to the ritual observances of their country.^ 
We knoAV that, though afterAvards they became pillars of the infant 
Church, at first they did not believe in our Lord’s Divinity, or at any 
rate held vieAvs Avhich ran strongly counter to the divine plan of His 
self-manifestation.- Hot among these, in any case, did Jesus during 
His lifetime find His most faithful followers, or His most beloved 
companions. There seemed to be in them a certain strong opinion- 
ativeness, a Judaic obstinacy, a lack of sympathy, a deficiency in the 
elements of tenderness and reverence. Peter, afiectionato even in his 
worst Aveakness, generous even in his least controlled impulse ; James 
the son of Zebedee, calm and Avatchful, reticent and true ; above all, 
John, Avhose impetuosity lay involved in a soul of the most heavenl}' 
tenderness, as the lightning slumbers in the doAvdrop — these Avere more 
to Him and dearer than His brethren or kinsmen according to the 
flesh. A hard aggressive morality is less beautiful than an absorbing 
and adoring loA'a® 

^ Especially Jude and James, if, as seems at least possible, t/iey were “ the 
Lord’s'brethren,” and authors of the epistles Avhich pass by their names, but were 
not actual apostles (see James i. I; Judo 17). 

- John vii. 3, 4 ; Mark iii. 21. Can there be any sti-onger eAndenoc of the 
perfect simplicity and truthfulness of the Gospel CA-idence than the fact that 
they faithfully record- what sceptics are pleased to consider so damaging an 
admission? It is exa-tJy the reverse of what is said in the Apocr. Gospels, 
e.ff. Apocr. Gosp. Jlatt. xliii. 

^ If, as Wieseler (Die Sohnc Zchedai, Tcttern dcs Herrn, Stud, und Krit. 1810) 
with great probability supposes, there be any truth in the tradition (Nicephorus, 
Hist. Ecc. ii. 3) that Salome was the sister of Mary, delicately alluded to but 
unnamed in John xix. 25 (as compared AA'ith ^latt. xxA'ii. 56 ; Jlark xaa 40), then 
James and John the sons of Zebedee were actuallj' first cousins of our Lord. In 
that case there aa’ouW still be nothing surprising in their having first been disciples 
of the Baptist, for Mary and Elizabeth were related (Luke i. 36), and the ministry 
of John preceded that of Jesus. [Ewald even supposes that the Virgin Avas of tho 
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9. Wlietlier these little clouds of partial miscomprehension tended 
in any way to overshadow the clear heaven of Christ’s youth in the 
little Galilsean town, we cannot tell. It may he that these brethren 
toiled with Him at the same humble trade, lived with Him under the 
same humble roof. But, however this may be, we are sure that He 
would often be alone. Solitude would be to Him, more emphatically 
than to any child of man, “ the audience-chamber of God,” He Avould 
beyond all doubt seek for it on the grey "hill-sides, under the figs 
and olives, amid the quiet fields j during the heat of noonday, and 
under the stars of night. Ho soul can preserve the bloom and delicacy 
of its existence without lonely musing and silent prayer ; and the 
greatness of this necessity is in proportion to the greatness of the soul 
There were many times during our Lord’s ministry when, even from 
the loneliness of desert places. He dismissed His most faithful and most 
beloved, that He might be yet more alone, 

10, It has been implied that there are but two spots in Palestine 
where we may feel an absolute moral certainty that the feet of Christ 
have trod, namely — the well-side at Shechem, and the turning of that 
road from Bethany over the Mount of Olives from which Jerusalem 
first bursts upon the view.i But to these I would add at least two 
others — the narrow rocky road which leads up to the village of Hain, 
and the summit of the hill on which Hazareth is built. That summit 
is now unhappily marked, not by aiiy Christian monument, but by the 
wretched, ruinous, crumbling wely of some obscure Mohammedan 
saint.2 Certainly fliere is no child of ten yeai’S old in Nazareth now, 
however dull and unimpressionable he may be, who has not often 
wandered up to it; and certainly there could have been no boy at 
Nazareth in olden days who had not followed the common instinct of 
humanity by climbing up those thymy hill-slopes to the lovely and 
easily accessible spot which gives a view of the world beyond. The 
hill I’ises six hundred feet above the level of the sea. Pour or five 
hundred feet below lies the happy valley. The view from this spot 
would in any country be regarded as extraordinarily rich and lovely ; 
but it receives a yet more indescribable charin from our belief that 

trite of Levi, and connects with this not only -the fact that Jesus wore a seam- 
less coat (John xix. 23), but also the story (Polycrates in Euseh. Hist. Ecc. iii, 31 ; 
T. 24) that St. John in his old age -wore the priestly ■n-eraXov (Deut. xxxiii„ 8) (see 
Gesch. Christ.^ p. 246). He accepts the conjecture and tradition that St, John was 
related to Jesus, id. p. 239.] 

1 Stanley, Sin. Ecfl., p, 194 > " Nohy Ismail. 
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here, with His feet among the mountain, flowei's, and tne soft. breeze 
lifting the hair from His temples, Jesus must often have watched the 
eagles poised in the cloudless blue, and have gazed upwards as He heard 
overhead the rushing plumes of the long line of pelicans, as they winged 
their ■way from the streams of Kisbon to the Lake , of Galilee. And 
what a vision would be outspread before Him, as He sat at spring-time 
on the green and thyme-besprinkled turf ! To Him every field and fig- 
tree, every palm and garden, every house and synagogue,' would have 
been a familiar object and most fondly of all amongst the square flat- 
roofed houses Avould His eye single out the little dwelling-place of the 
village carpenter. To the north, just beneath them, lay the narrow and 
fertile plain of Asochis,^ from which rise the wood-crowned hills of 
Naphtali ; and conspicuous on one of them was Safed, “ the city set 
upon a hill ; ” " beyond these, on the far horizon, Hermon upheaved 
into the blue the huge splendid mass of his colossal shoulder, white 
with etei’ual snows.^ Eastward, at a few miles’ distance, I'ose the green 
and rounded summit of Tabor, clothed with terebinth and oak. To the 
west He would gaze through that diaphanous air on the purple ridge of 
Carmel, among whoso forests Elijah had found a home ; and on Haifa 
and Accho, and the dazzling line of white sand which fringes the wa\'es 
of the Mediterranean, dotted here and there with the white sails of the 
“ ships of Ohittim.” Southwards, broken only by the graceful outlines 
of Little Hermon and Gilboa, lay the entire plain of Esdraelon, so 
memorable in the history of Palestine and of the world ; across which 
lay the southward path to that city wdiich h;id ever been the murderess 
of the prophets, and where it may be that even now, in the dim fore- 
shadowing of projihetic vision. He foresaw the agony in the garden, the 
mockings and scourgings, the cross and the crown of thorns. 

The scene which lay there outs2)read before the eyes of the youthful 
Jesus was indeed a central spot in the woi’ld which He came to save. 
It w'as in the heart of the Land of Israel, and yet — separated from 
it only by a nan-ow boundary of hills and streams — Phoenicia, Syria, 
Arabia, Babylonia, and Egypt lay close at hand. The Isles of the 
Gentiles, and all the glorious regions of Europe were almost visible 

* Xow called El Buttauf. 

- Tlio present town of Safed is of much Later date ; hut a city or fortress most 
prohahly existed there in our Lord’s time. 

® Tlio epithet is so far accurate, that even in September snow would he 
found in the ravines and crevices of Hermon. (llcport of Fal. Exjilor. Fund, 1870, 

p.ats.) 

'* I describe the scene as I saw it on Easter Sunday, April 17, 1870. 
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over the shining waters of that "Western sea. The standards of Home 
were planted on the plain before Him j the language of Greece was 
spo’ken in the towns below. And, however peaceful it then might 
look, green as a pavement of emeralds, rich with its gleams of vivid 
sunlight, and the purpling shadows which floated over it from the 
clbuds of the latter rain, it had been for centuries a battle-fleld of 
nations. Pharaohs and ■- Ptolemies, Emirs and Arsacids, Judges and 
Consuls, had all contended for the masteiy of that smiling tract. It 
had glittered with the lances of the Amalekites ; it had trembled 
under the chariot-wheels of Sesostris ; it had echoed the twanging 
bow-strings of Sennacherib ; it had been trodden by the phalanxes of 
Macedonia ; it had clashed with the broadswords of Home ; it was 
destined hereafter to ring with the, battle-ciy of the Crusaders, and 
thunder with the artillery of England and of Prance, In that Plain 
of Jezreel, Europe and Asia, Judaism and Heathendom, Barbarism and 
Civilisation, the Old and the Hew Covenant, the history of the past 
and the hopes of the present, seemed all to meet. Ho scene of deeper 
significance for the destinies of humanity could possibly have arrested 
the youthful Saviour’s gaze. 


CHAPTEH VIII. 

THE BAPTISM OP JOHN. 

“ John than which man a sadder or a greater 
Hot till this day has been of woman born ; 

John like some iron peak by the Creator 

Fired with the red glow of the rushing mom.” — ^Myers. 

Thus then His boyhood, and youth, and early manhood had passed 
away in humble submission and holy silence, and Jesus was now thirty 
years old.^ ' That deep lesson for all classes of men in every age, which 
was involved in the long toil and obscurity of those thirty years, had 
been , taught more powerfully than mere words could teach it, and the 
hour for His ministry and for the great woi'k of man’s redemption had 
now arrived. He was to be the Saviour not only by example, but also 
by revelation, and by death. 

And already there had begun to ring that Voice in the "Wilderness ^ 

1 On the elaborate chronological data for the commencement of the Baptist’s ' 
ministry given by St. Luke (iii. 1, 2), see Excursus I., “Date of Christ’s Birth.” 

- The wilderness is the Arabah, the sunken valley north of the Red Sea-^el 
Gh6r— which Humboidt calls “ the deepest and hottest chasm in the world,” where 
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which was stirring the inmost heart of the nation with its cry, “Repent 
ye, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” 

It was an age of transition, of uncertainty, of doubt. In the growth 
of general corruption, in the wreck of sacred institutions, in those dense 
clouds wliich were gathering more and more darkly on the political 
horizon, it must have seemed to many a pious Jew as if the fountains 
of the great deep were again being broken up. Already tlie sceptre 
had departed from his race ; already its high-priesthood was contemptu- 
ously ■ tampered with by Idumsean teti-arclis or Roman iirocurators ; 
already the chief influence over his degraded Sanhedrin was in the 
hands of supple Herodians or wily Sadducees. It seemed as if nothing 
were left for his consolation but an increased fidelity to Mosaic institu- 
tions, and a deepening intensity of Messianic hopes. At an epoch so 
troubled, and so restless — when old things were rapidly passing away, 
and the new continued unrevealed — it miglit almost seem excusable for 
a Pharisee to watch for every opportunity of revolution ; and still more 
excusable for an Essene to embrace a life of celibacy, and retire from 
the society of man. There was a general expectation of that “ wrath 
to come,” which was to be the birth-throe of the coming kingdom — the 
darkness deepest befoi'e the dawn.^ The world had grown old, and the 
dotage of its paganism was marked by hideous excesses. Atheism in 
belief was followed, as among nations it has always been, by degradation 
of morals. Iniquity seemed to have run its course to the very farthest 
goal. Philosophy had abrogated its boasted functions except for the 
favoured few. Crime was universal, and there was no known remedy 

the sirocco blows almost without intermission. “ A more frightful desert it has 
scjirccl}’’ hcen our lot to behold.” Robinson, Researches, ii. 121. 

^ ^lal. iii. 1; iv. 2. The ^KK^irTerat and /SdAXerai of Matt. iii. 10 are the so- 
called pracsens fiiturasceiis — i.c., they imply that the fiat had gone forth ; that tlie 
law had already begun to work ; that the doom was now in course of accomplish- 
ment. Probably the words “ kingdom of heaven ” {malkiiih shamajim) and “ coming 
time ” {olam ha-ha) were frequent at this time on pious lips ; but the Zealots were 
expecting n warrior ns Jlessiah ; and the school of Shammai a legalist ; and the 
Essenes an ascetic ; and the philosophic schools some divine xdsion (Philo, Be 
Erecratt. ii. 435 ; Griitz, Geseh. d. Juden, iii. 218). It has been impossible for me 
here to enter into the vast literature about the Slessianic conception prevalent to 
the time of our Lonl ; but it seems clear that Ewald, Hilgenfeld, Iveim (ns against 
Volkmar, etc.) are right in believing that there teas at this time a fully-developed 
Messianic tradition. The decision depends mainly on the date of various Apocrj'plial 
writings — the Book of Enoch, the Fourth Book of Esdras, the Ascension of JlGse-', 
the Psalms of Solomon, the third book of the Sibylline prophecies, etc. .See especially 
Hilgenfeld’s Messias Jiidacoriim. He certainly proves that the 2nd Psalm of 
Solomon was wTitten about B.C. 4S. 
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for the horror and ruin which it was causing in a thousand hearts. 
Remorse itself seemed to be exliausted, so that men were “ past feel- 
ino-.” 1 There was a callosity of heart, a petrifying of the moral sense, 
which even those who suffered from it felt to be abnormal and porten- 
+OUS.2 Even the heathen world was dimly conscious that “ the fulness 
of the times ” had come. 

At such periods the impulse to an ascetic seclusion becomes very 
strong. Solitary communion with God amid the wildest scenes of 
nature seems preferable to the harassing speculations of a dispu’ited 
society. Self-dependence, and subsistence upon the scantiest resources 
which can supply the merest necessities of life, are more attractive than 
the fretting anxieties and corroding misery of a crushed and struggling 
poverty. The wildness and silence of indifferent Nature appear at such 
times to offer a delightful refuge from the noise, the meanness, and the 
malignity of men. Banus, the Pharisee, who retired into the wilder- 
ness, and lived much as the hermits of the Thebaid lived in after years, 
was only one of many who were actuated by these convictions. 
Josephus, who for' three years had lived with him ^ in his mountain- 
caves, describes his stern self-mortifications and hardy life, his clothing 
of woven leaves, his food of the chance roots which he could gather 
from the soil, and his daily and nightly = plunge in’the cold water that 
his body might he clean and his heart pure. 

But asceticism may spring from very different motives. It may 

result from the arrogance of the cynic who wishes to stand apaii; from 

all men ; or from the disgusted satiety of the epicurean who would fain 

find a refuge even from himself* or from the selfish terror of the 

fanatic, intent only on his own salvation. Far different and far loftier 

was the simplicity and self-denial of the Baptist. It is by no ,idle 
/ 

^ irav eiSos KRtcfas Sle|f^0o^;o•o t] i,v6pwmvTi (piffis ^Serro depair'etaK (Theophyl.) ’> 
Eph. iv. 19, aiTnKyr\K6Tts. I have slightly sketched the characteristics of this age 
in Seekers after God, pp. 36—53 ; a powerful picture of its frightful enormities may 
be seen in Renan, L' Antechrist, or DoUinger, The Jeiv and the Gentile. It were 
better to know nothing of it, than to seek a notion of its condition in the pages of 
J uvenal, Martial, Suetooins, Apuleius, and Petronius. Even in the case of Dr. 
DoUinger’s book, one cannot but feel that he might have attended to the noble rule 
of Tacitus, “ Scelera ostendi oportet dum puniuntur, ahscondi flagitia'^ (Tac. Germ. 
12). Too much of what has been written on the abysmal degradations of a 
decadent Paganism resembles the Pharos lights which sometimes caused the ship.* 
wreck of those whom they were meant to save. There are some things which, as a 
Ghutch. Father says of the anelent pantoxaimes, “ we acciisnri t^iiideni possunt honeste.” 

2 ■Trdpuffis rris KapSlas (Eph. iv. 17—19). a-KoKiOaicris (Epict. Bisi. i. 53). 

® Joseph. Vit. 2, if the reading nap ahrip and not nap avroTs be right. 
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fancy that the mediseval painters represent him as emaciated by a boyish 
asceticism.! The tendency to {he life of a recluse had shown itself in 
the youthf\il Nazarite from his earliest years ; but in him it resulted 
from the consciousness of a glorious mission — it was from the desire to 
fulfil a destiny inspired by burning hopes. St. John was a dweller in 
the wilderness, only that he might thereby become the prophet of the 
Highest, The light which was within him should be kindled, if need 
be, into a self-consuming flame, not for his own glory, but that it might 
illuminate the pathway of the coming King. 

The nature of St. John tlie Baptist was full of impetuosity and fire. 
The long struggle which had given him so powerful a mastery over 
himself — which made him content with self-obliteration before the 
presence of His Lord — which inspired him with fearlessness in the 
face of danger, and humility in the midst of applause — had left its 
traces in the stern character, and aspect, and teaching of the man. 
If he had won peace in' the long pin-yer and penitence of his life in the 
wilderness, it was not the spontaneous peace of a placid and holy soul. 
The victory he had won was still encumbered with traces of the battle ; 
the calm he had attained still echoed vdth the distant mutter of the 
storm. His very teaching reflected the imagery of the wilderness — the 
rock, the serpent, the barren tree. “ In his manifestation and agency,” 
it has been said, “ he was like a burning torch ; liis public life was 
quite an earthquake — the whole roan was a sermon ; he might well 
call himself a voice — the voice, of one crying in the vdlderness, Pre- 
j)are ye the way of the Lord.” " 

While he was musing the fire burned, and at the last he spake with 
his tongue. Almost from boyhood he had been a voluntarj' eremite. 
In solitude he had learnt things unspeakable ; there the unseen world 
had become to him a reality ; there his spirit had caught “ a touch of 
phantasy and flame.” Communing with his own great lonely heart — 
communing with the high thoughts of that long line of prophets, his prc- 
decessoi’s to a rebellious people — communing with the utterances that 
came to him from the voices of the mountain and the sea — he had 
learnt a deeper lore than he could have ever learnt at Hillel’s or 
Shamraai’s feet. In the tropic noonday of that deep Jordan valley*, 
where the air seems to be full of a subtle and quivering flame — in 
listening to the howl of the wild beasts in the long night, under the 
lustre of stars “that seemed to hang like balls of fire in a purple 

• As, tor instance, in a fine picftire by Sandro Botticelli in the Borghese P-aLace at 
Romo. Compare the early life of St. Benedict of A* ursia. - Lange, ii. , p. 1 1, E. Tr. 
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sky” — in wandering by the sluggish cobalt-coloured waters of that 
dead and accursed lake, until before his eyes, dazzled by the saline 
efflorescence of the shore strewn with its wrecks of death, the ghosts 
of , the guilty seemed to start out of the sulphurous ashes under which 
they were' submerged — he had learnt a language, he had received a 
revelation, not vouchsafed to ordinary men — attained, not in the schools 
of the Eabbis, but in the school of solitude, in the school of God.^ 

Such teachers are suited for such times. There was enough and 
to spare of those respectable, conventional teachers who spake smooth 
things and prophesied deceits. The ordinary Scribe or Pharisee, sleek 
with good living and supercilious with general respect, might get up in 
the synagogue, with his broad phylacteries and luxurious robes, and 
might, perhaps, minister to some sleepy edification with his midrash 
of haii'-splitting puerilities and threadbare precedents but the mere 
aspect of John the Baptist would have shown that there was another 
style of teacher here. Even before the first vibrating tone of a voice 
that rang with scorn and indignation, the bronzed countenance, the 
unshorn locks, the close-pressed lips, the leathern girdle, the mantle of 
camel’s hair,^ would at once betoken that here at last was a man who 
was a man indeed in all his natural' grandeur and dauntless foi'ce, and 
who, like the rough Bedawy prophet who Avas his prototype, would 
stand unquailing before purple Ahabs and adulterous Jezebels. He was' 
no pompous Pharisee in fringes and broad phylacteries ; no white-robed 
priest absorbed in small ceremonialism ; but one who, like his great 
predecessors, was the reprover of both classes. The glory of his 
teaching Avas that he swept aside the traditional righteousness of 
outAvard fornis, broke down the arrogance of exclusive privileges, and 
taught that morality Avas the end of religion. And then his life Avas 
knoAvn. It Avas knoAvn that his drink Avas Avater of the river, and that 
he lived on locusts ^ and wild honey.^ Men felt in him that poAver of 

^ The J evTS of that day had hut little sense of the truth expressed hj’’ the greatest 
of Greek thinkers, Herakleitos, TroKvfiaOlt) v6ov oh SiSdiTKei. “ Dass aber Jesu auch 
innerlich der Hohen Schule Jener Zeit nicht bedurfte,” says Ewald, “ zeigt uns nur 
nmso deutlicher welcher Geist von Anfang an in Ihm Avaltete ” {Gesch. Christ, p. 250. 
The remarks Avhich follow are also worthy of profound study.) 

" Cf. 2 Kings i. 8 ; Is. xx. 2 ; Zech. xiii. 4 ; Heb. xi. 37. 

® Lev. xi. -22 ;'Plin. ii. 29. The fancy that it means the pods of the so-called 
locust-tree '(carob) is a mistake. Locusts are sold as articles of food in regular 
shops for the purpose at 'Medina ; they are plunged Into salt boiling water, 
dried in the sun, and eaten with butter, but only by ' the poorest beggars. 
Most Bedawin speak of eating them with disgust and loathing (Thomson, Lctnd^ 
and Book, II. xxviii.). ^ 1 Sam. xiy, 25 ; Ps. Ixxxi. 16 
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mastery which is always granted to perfect self-abnegation. He who 
is superior' to the common ambitions of man is superior also to their 
common timidities. If he have little to hope from the favour of his 
fellows, he has little to fear from their dislike ; with notliing to gain 
from the administration of servile flatterj^, he has nothing 'to lose by 
the utterance of just rebuke. He sits, as it were, above his brethren, 
on a sunlit eminence of peace and purity, unblinded by the creeping 
mists that dim their vision, untroubled by the paltry influences that 
disturb their life. 

No wonder that such a man at once made himself felt as a 
power in the midst of his people. It became widely rumoured that, 
in the wilderness of J udjea, lived one whose buniing words it was 
worth while to hear j one who recalled Isaiah by his expressions, ^ 
Elijah by his life. A Tiberius was polluting by his infamies the throne 
,of the Empire ; a Pontius Pilate, with his insolences, crueltie.s, extor- 
tions, massacres, was maddening a fanatic people ; - Herod Antipas was 
exhibiting to facile learners the example of calculated apostacy and 
reckless lust ; Caiaphas and Annas were dividing the functions of a 
priesthood which they disgraced. Yet the talk of the new prophet 
was not of political circumstances such as these ; the lessons he had 
to teach were deeper and more universal in their moral and social 
significance. Whoever might be the hearers who flocked to his stern 
solitude, his teaching was intensely practical, painfully heart-searching, 
fearlessly downright. And so Pliarisec and Sadclucce, scribe and 
soldier, priest and publican, all thronged to listen to his words. 
The place Avhei'C he preached was that wild range of uncultivated 
and untenanted wilderness which stretches southward from Jericho 
and the fords of Jordan to the shores of the Dead Sea. The cliffs 
that overhung the narrow defile which led from Jeru-salem to 
Jericho were the haunt of dangerous robbers; the wild beasts and 

^ Compare Isa. lix. 5 with Matt. iii. 7 ; Isa. iv. 4 and xliv. 3 with !SIatt. iii. 11; 
Isa. xl. 3 with Luke iii. 4 ; Isa. Iii. 10 with Luke iii. 6, etc. 

■ Tas SatpoSoKlas, Toy vffpeif, Toy opiroyoy. Toy oiKioy, Toy 67rijpfi'oy, Touy oKpiTovy 
Kal i7ra\Kr]\ovs (povovs, ttjv avrivorov Kol dpyaAfcoTOTTjt’ wpo'TTjTO, k.t.A. (Philo, 
IdJ. 1033.) 

^ But the Pharlsacs “were not baptised of him” (Luke vii. 30). St. .Tohn 
expresses the fihnkest and most contemptuous amazement at their pre.^ence (?.Iatt. 
iii. 7). And their brief willingness to listen was soon followed by the violent and 
Eumm.ary judgment, “ He hath a devil ” (3Iatt. xi. IS). This was not the only ago 
in which such a remark has served as an angry and self-deceiving .synonym for *' we 
cannot .and will not accept his words.” 
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the crocodiles were not yet extinct in the reed-beds that marked the 
swellings of Jordan j yet from every quarter of the country fiom 
priestly Hebron, from holy Jerusalem, from smiling Galilee they 
came streaming forth, ^ to catch the accents of this strange voice. And 
the words’ of that voice were like a hammer to dash in' pieces the 
flintiest heart, like a flame to pierce into the most hidden thoughts. 
Without a shadow of euphemism, without an accent of subservience, 
without a tremor of hesitation, he rebuked the taxgatherers for their 
extortionateness the soldiers for their violence, unfairness, and discon- 
tent ; 3 the wealthy Sadducees and stately Pharisees for a formalism 
and falsity which made them vipers of a viperous brood.^ The whole 
people he warned that their cherished privileges were worse than 
valueless if, without repentance, they regarded them as a protection 
against the wrath to come. They prided themselves upon their 
patriarchal descent ; but God, as He had created Adam out of the 
earth, so even out of those flints upon the strand of Jordan was 
able to raise up children unto Abraham.'^ They listened with accus- 
ing consciences and. stricken hearts ; and since he had chosen baptism 
as his symbol of their penitence and purification, ‘‘they were bap- 
tised of him in Jordan, confessing their sins.” Even those who did 
not submit to his baptism were yet “willing for a season to ^rejoice 
in his light.” 

But he had another and stranger message — a message sterner, yet 
more hopeful — ^to deliver ; for himself he would claim no authority 
save as the forerunner of another; for his own baptism no value, 
save as an initiation into the kingdom that was at hand.® When 
the deputation from the Sanhedrin, composed of “ Priests and 
Levites,” asked him who he was — when all the people were musing in 
their hearts whether he were the Christ or no — he never for a moment 
hesitated to say that he was not the Christ, nor Elias, neither that 

^ Matt. iii. 5, i^eiropeveTO. 

- crrpaTevS/ieuoi (Luke iii. 14) means “ soldiers on the march ; ” what the occasion 
was we do not know. 

“ Offspring of vipers,” “ Serpentes e serpentihus ” (Lightfoot, JBbr. in. 

Matt. iii. 7). Of. Ps. Iviii. 4 ; Isa. xiv. 29. 

^ If St. John used a of banim (“eons”) and ahanim (“stones”), it 
would he in full accordance with the genius of Hebtew piophetic utterance. Of. 
John viii. 33 ; Rom. ii. 28 ; iv. 16 ; ix. 6. Comp. Msr. vii. 4. p}] ap^tjcrOe Keyeiu ev 
ea.vToTs (Luke iii. 8), “do not even fora moment begin to imagine.” “ Omnem 
e.vcusationis etiam conatimi prascidit” (Bengel). 

It was, as Olshausen says, “a baptism of not “ a laver of reaenerct^ 

tion ” (Titus iii. 5).v 
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prophet.i He was “ a voice in the wilderness,” and nothing more ; but 
after him — and this was the announcement that stirred most power- 
fully the hearts of men — after him was coming One who was preferred 
before him, for He was before him 2 — One whose shoe’s latchet he was 
unworthy to unloose ^ — One who should baptise, not with water, but 
in the Holy Ghost, and fire'* — One whose winnowing-shovel was in 
His hand, and who should thoroughly purge His floor — who should 
gather His wheat into the garner, but burn up the chaflT with un- 
quenchable fire '.The hour for the sudden coming of their long- 
promised, long-expected hlessiah was at hand. His awful presence 
was near them, wms among them, but they knew’ Him not. 

Thus repei'tance and the kingdom of heaven were the two cardinal 
points of his preaching, and though he did not claim the credentials 
of a single miracle,® yet while he threatened detection to the hypocrite 
and destruction to the hardened, he promised also pardon to the 
penitent and admission into the kingdom of heaven to the pure and 
clean. “ The two great utterances,” it has been said, “ which he 
brings from the desert contain the two capital revelations to w’hich 
all the preparation of the Gospel has been tending. Law and 
prophecy; denunciation of sin and promise of pardon; the flame 
which consumes and the light which consoles — is not this the whole 
of the covenant 1 ” 

To this preaching, to this baptism, in the thirtieth year of his 

^ i.e., one of the great prophets like Jeremiah (cf. 2 JLacc. ii. 7), whose return 
was expected as a precursor of the hlessiah, and who was specially alluded to in 
Dev.t. sviii. 15, 18; Acts iii. 22; vii. 37. 

- The irpards fiov of John i. 30 means something more than merely tixtvporrBh 
pov, viz., before me.” (See Ewald, Gesch. Uliristus, p. 232.) 

^ Or, “ to carry his shoes ” (Matt. iii. 1). Both were servUe functions. 

■* Notice the CSan and irupl and er irreu/JOTj. The “ water ” and “ fire ” arc the 
instruments, physical or metaphorical ; the Holj' Spirit is the spiritual supernatural 
dement of the baptism. The most immediate and obvious interpretation of these 
words is to be found in Acts ii. 3 ; but there may also be a remoter reference to 
fiery trials (Luke xii. 49 ; 1 Bet. i. 7} and fiery judgments (I Cor. iii. 13). 

® This should be noted as a most powerful argument of the Grospel truthfulness 
If, as the schools of modem rationalists argue, the miracles be mere myths introduced 
into a circle of imaginative legends devised to glorify the Founder of Christianit;. , 
why was no miracle attributed to St. John? Kot certainly from anj* deficient sense 
of his greatness nor from any disinclination to accept miraculous evidence. Surely 
if it were so easy and so natural as has been assumed to weave a garland of myth 
and miracle round the brow of a great teacher, John was conspicuously worthy of 
such an honour. "Why then? Because “John did no miracle,” and because the 
Ev.angelists speak the words of soberness .and truth. 
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age,i came Jesus from Galilee. John was his kinsman by birth, 2 but 
the circumstances of their life had entirely separated them. J ohn,, as 
a child in the house of the blameless priest his father, had lived at 
Juttah, in the far south of the tribe of Judah, and not far from 
Hebron Jesus had lived in the deep seclusion of the carpenter’s 
shop in the valley of Galilee. When He first came to the banks of 
the Jordan, the great forerunner, according to his own emphatic and 
twice repeated testimony, “ knew Him not,” And still, though Jesus was 
not yet revealed as the Messiah to His great herald-prophet, there 
was something in His look, something in the sinless beauty of His 
ways, something in the solemn majesty of His aspect, which at once 
overawed and captivated the soul of John. To others he was the 
uncompromising prophet • kings he could confront with rebuke ; 
Pharisees he could unmask with indignation ; but before this Presence 
all his lofty bearing falls. As when some unknown dread checks the 
flight of the eagle, and makes him settle with hushed scream and 
drooping plumage on the ground, so before “ the royalty of inward 
happiness,” before the purity of sinless life, the wild prophet of the 
desert becomes like a submissive and timid child.'^ _The battle-brunt 
which legionaries could not daunt — the lofty manhood before which 
hierarchs trembled and princes grew pale — resigns itself, submits, 
adores before a moral force which is weak in every external 
attribute, and armed only in an invisible mail. John bowed to the 
simple stainless manhood before he had been inspired to recognise the 
Divine commission. He earnestly tried to forbid the purpose of Jesus. ^ 

1 The arguments in favour of . our Lord’s having heen fift}' j’-ears of age, although 
adopted by Irenmus {Adv. Haer. ii. 22), partly apparently from tradition, partly on 
fanciful grounds, and partly hy mistaken inference from John viii, 57, are wholly 
insufficient to outweigh the distinct statement by St. Luke and the manifold 
probabilities of the case. 

2 The relationship between Mary and Elizabeth does not prove that Mary was 
of the tribe of LeVi, since intermarriage between the tribes was freely permitted 
(2 Chron. xxii. 11). 

® On Juttah, see Lute i. 39, where the reading ’loura (first suggested by 
Eeland, Fal. p. 870), though unconfirmed by any existing MS., is not impossible 
(Josh. XV. 55) ; it was z. priestly city (id. xxi. 16). 

Stier beautifully says, “ He has baptised many ; has seen, and in some sense 
seen through men of. all kinds; but no one like this had as yet come before him. 
They have all bowed . down before him; but before this Man bows down, in the 
irrepressible emotion of his own most profound contrition, the sinful man in the 
greatest prophet.” (lleden Jesti, i. 28.) 

® Matt. iii. 14, SteKdXvtu. E.V. “But John would have hindered Him.” 
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He who had received the confessions of all others, now reverently and 
Inimbly makes his own. “I have need to he baptised of Thee, and 
comest Thou to me 1”^ 

The answer contains the second recorded utterance of Jesus, ' and 
the first word of His public ministry — “ SuS'er it to be so now : for 
thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.” 

“ I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean ” ” — 
such seems to have been the burden of John’s message to the sinners 
who had become sincerely penitent. 

But, if so, why did our Lord receive baptism at His servant’s 
hands? His own words tell us ; it was to fulfil every requirement to 
which God’s will might seem to point (Ps. xl. 7, 8). He did not 
accept it as the sequel to a confession, for He was sinless ; and in this 
respect, even before he recognised Him as the Christ, the Baptist 
clearly implied that the rite would be in His case exceptional.® But 
He ■ received it as ratifying the mission of His great forerunner — the 
last and greatest child of the Old Dispensation, the earliest herald of 
the Hew; and He also received it as the beautiful symbol of monvl 
purification, and the humble inauguration of a ministry which came 
not to destroy the Law, but to fulfil. ' His own words obviate all 
possibility of misconception. He does not say, “ I must,” but, “ Thus 
it becometh us.” He does not say, “ I have need to be baptised ; ” nor 
does he say, “ Thou hast no need to be baptised of me,” but He says, 
“ Suffer it to be so now.” This is, indeed, but the baptism of 
repentance; yet it may serve to prefigure the “laver of regeneration.” 

1 “ Tu ad me ? aurum ad lutum ? ad Bcintillam fax ? ad lucemam sol t ad 
servum Filins ? ad peccatorem Agnus sine maculii ? ” (Lucas Brugensis.) 

- Ezek. xxx^d. 25. 

3 ii-a rb eSa'p KaSapiVjj (Ignat. Eph. 18). “ Baptisatur Christus non ut 

purificetur aquis, sed ut aquas ipse sanctificet” (Maxim. Serm. 7 do Epiphan.'). 
“ In baptisnio non tarn lavit aqua qitam lota csi, purgantur potius fluenta quam 
purgant” (Aug. Serm. 135, 4; Hofmann, p. 166). I quote these ancient fancies, 
but they are wholly unlike the simplicity of the Gospel. 

Trao-ov SiKaiotrui’Tjv (Matt. iii. 15) has been sometimes taken to mean “ every 
observance” (cf. vi. 1). Others, c.p., Schenkel, have supposed that Ho submitted to 
baptism in some sense vicariously — i.e., ns the representative of a guiltj’ people. 
Others, again (as Lange), say that the act was solitary in its character — that 
“ social righteousness drew Him down into the stream ; ” i.e., that according to 
the Old Testament legislation. His baptism was required because He was, as it 
were, ccrcmonialhj imclean, as representing an unclean people. Compare the 
remark of Cato, “ Scito dominum pro tota familia rem di^dnam faccro” (Ds Ee 
Rustica,\iZ). Justin JIartyr held this view, oux wj . . • d^^’vrfpT.oS 
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So Jesus descended into the waters of ‘ J ordan — “ praying,” as 
St. Luke characteristically adds^ — and there the awful sign was given 
that this was indeed “ He that should come.” From the cleft heavens 2 
streamed the Spirit of God in a dovelike radiance that seemed to hover 
over His head in lambent flame, ^ and the lial/t K6l — as the later J ews 

y€Povs tot ) twv V, 88). A.iid. so, loo, the antiplioii of ItiG 

Benedictus in the Komieh office for the Epiphany : “ This day the Church is united to 
her heavenly Spouse, for in Jordan Christ has washed away her sins.” St. Bernard 
and St. Bonaventura (and perhaps in myriads of instances the profound intuition of 
a saint may give a view far more true and lofty than the minute criticism of a 
theologian) mainly see in the act its deep humility. “ Thus placing the confirma- 
tion of perfect righteousness in the perfection of humility.” (St. Bern. Serm. 47 in 
Gant. ; St. Bonavent. Vita Chrkti, cap. xiii.) 

1 St. Luke ten times calls attention to the prai/ers of Jesus (iii. 21 ; v. 15 ; vi. 12: 
ix. 12, 28, 29; xxii. .^2, 41; xxiii. 34, 46), besides his two specially recorded 
parables of the Importunate Friend (^xi. 5 — IS) and the Unjust Judge (xviii. 2). , 

^ elde robs ovpciuovs (Mark i. 10). Vulg. apcrtos ; Beza, Jindi ; 

Genes, “cleft” (of. Matt, xxvii. 51). It should he observed that in the Gospels 
the plural “ heavens ” is used (especially by St. Matthew) for the dwelling-place of 
God, as in “the kingdom of the heavens” (30 times), and “heaven” for the sk)'. 
The whole context seems to show that Theodoret and Jerome were right in 
supposing that this was a irpevgartK^ Oeiopia — a sight seen, “non rcseratione 
elementorum, sed spiritualibus oculis.” 

® “Spiritus Jesu, spiritus columbinus” (Bacon, Meditt. Sacr.). Some ancient 
Christian mystics explained the appearance by Gemati’ia, because irepiaTepa. = 801 =-• 
AXl. We need not necessarily suppose an actual dove, as is clear from John i. 32; 
the expression in the three Gospels is wiel irepicrTtpav, though St. Luke adds 
ffccgariK^ fide:. Compare Targum, Cant. ii. 12, “ Vox '’turturis vox spiritus 
sancti ; ” and 2 Esdras v. 26 ; 1 Macc. i. 2 ; and Milton’s “ with mighty wings 
outspread, Bovelike, sat’st brooding on the vast abyss” (Par. Lost, i. 20). In the 
tract Ghagigah we find, “ The Spirit of God moved on the face of the waters like a 
dove ” (Gen. i. 2)-. [Dr. Edersheim thinks that he has discovered a great mistake 
in these references, but he is slaying a straw giant. I did not adduce them to' 
show that the Jews ever represented the Holy Spirit as a dove, but only to show - 
that certain analogies to the expression wepicrTEpa are found in Jewish writings 
(1892).] - ■ 0 

■* That the sign was /or John alone is clear from John i. 32 — 34. On the Bath 
Kdl, see Gfi’orer, J ahrli. d. Heils, i, 253, seqq. ; Otho, Lex. Babb. s. v. Hambiirger, 
Ileal Encyhl., s. v. [In his remarks on this reference to the Bath Kbl, Dr. Edersheim 
(i. 285) is again — so far as I am concerned — fighting a windmill. I have always 
carefully considered what he has to say. In the majority of instances and in 
every matter of real importance, his views are exactly the same as those I had 
already expressed, and he refers to the authorities which I had already quoted. In 
a few cases he, a little too emphatically, tries to correct what I have said ; but after 
careful consideration, there are not three instances in which, with every desire and 
willingness to do so, I can accept his corrections.] The term wan sometimes-' 
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might have called it — which to the dull unpurged ear was but an 
inarticulate thunder, spake in the voice of God to the ears of John 
— “ This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased." 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE TEMPTATION. 

“Ideo tentatus est Christus, ne vincatur a Tentatoro Christianus.” — Aug. in 
Ps. Ix. 

— after the vision and glory of His baptism — “was Jesus led 
into the wilderness.” His human spirit filled "with ovei’powering 
emotions, He sought for retirement, to be alone "with God, and once 
more to think over His miglity work. From the watei-s of the J ordan 
He was led — according to the more intense and picturesque expression 
of St. Mark, He was “ driven ” — by the Spirit into the wilderness.^ 
“ He was led,” says Jeremy Taylor, “ by the Good Spirit to be tempted 
of the Evil Spirit.” ~ He had taken his armour not for idleness but for 
battle.® 

A tradition, said to be no older than the time of the Crusades, 
fi.Kes the sceire of the temptation at a mountain not far from Jericho, 
which from this circumstance has received the name of Quarantania.'^ 
Naked and arid like a niountain of malediction, it rises precipitously 

applied to voices from heaven, sometimes to soimds repeated hy natural echo, 
sometimes to chance words overruled to providential significance (Etheiudge, Heir. 
Literal., p. 39). The Apocr 3 ’phal Gospels add that a fire was kindled in Jordan 
(J. Mart. c. Tryph. 88; Hofmann, p. 299). 

^ Of, Eom. viii. 14 ; Ezek. iii, 14 ; Mark i. 12, tI Xlrevpa avrhv th vljr 

tpTj/ior. St. Matthew, i.vr]xOv J St. Luke, ^yeTo. Sometimes in Hellenistic Greek 
the word loses all sense of violence, j’ct it alwaj’s seems to implj* energy. 

See ilatt. ix. 38, xiii. 52 ; John x. 4 ; Isa. ii. 25 

- St. John, perhaps, among other reasons wliich are unknown to us, from his 
general desire to nairate nothing of which he had not been an ej'e-witness, omits 
the narrative of • the temptation, which clearlj* followed immediatclj' after the 
baptism. Unless a charge of dishoncslj’- be deliberately maintained, and an 
adequate reason for such dishonestj- assigned, it is cle.arlj' unfair to saj' that a fact 
is wilfullj' suppressed simply because it is not narrated. — ^It seems probable that on 
the last daj' of the temptation came the deputation to John from the priests 
and Levites, and on the following day Christ returned from the desert, and was 
s.aluted bj* the Baptist ns the Lamb of God. 

3 St. Clirysostom. 

^ Josh. xvi. 1 — “the wilderness that goeth up from Jericho.” Comp. Josh, 
xviii. 12. 
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from a scorched and desert plain, and looks over' the sluggish, bitu- 
minous waters of the Sodomitic sea — thus offering a sharp contrast to 
the smiling softness of the Mountain of Beatitudes 'and the limpid 
crystal of the Lake of Gennesareth. Imagination has seen in it a fit 
place to be the haunt of evil influences ^ — a place where, in the 
language of the proiihets, the owls dwell and the satyrs dance. 

And here Jesus, according to that graphic and pathetic touch 
of the second Evangelist, “ was with the wild beasts.” They did 
not harm Him. “ Thou shalt tread upon the lion and the adder ; 
the young lion and- the dragon shalt thou trample under feet.” So 
had the voice of olden promise spoken ; " and in Christ, as in so 
many of His children, the promise was fulfilled. Those whose timid 
faith shrinks from all semblance of the miraculous, need find nothing 
to alarm them here. It is not a natural thing that the wild creatures 
should attack with ferocity, or fly in terror from, their master man. 
A poet has sung of a ti’opical isle that — 

“Nor save for pity was it hard to take 
The helpless life, so wild that it was tame.” ® 

The terror or the fury of animals, though continued by hereditary 
instinct, was begun by cruel and wanton aggression ; and historical 
instances are not wanting in which both have been overcome by the 
sweetness, the majesty, the gentleness of man. There seems to be 
no adequate reason for rejecting the unanimous belief of the early 
centuries that the wild beasts of the Thebaid moved freely and 
harmlessly among the saintly eremites, and that even the wildest 
living creatures were tame and gentle to St. Francis of Assisi. Who 
has not known people whose presence does not scare the birds, and 
who can approach, without danger, the most savage dog 1 We may 

1 Bab. BrubMn, f. 19, la; Is.a. xiii. 21, 22; xxxiv. 14. The Eahhis said that 
there* were three mouths of Gehenna — in the Desert (Numb. xvi. 33), in the sea 
(Jonah ii. 3), and at Jerusalem (Isa. xxxi. 9). Of. 4 Macc. xviii., ou SiefBeipe jut 
\v/j.ecbv ipufxias, (pBopebs er •rred'iep. Azazel (Lev. xvi. 10, Heb.) was a demon of “ dry 
places ” (cf . Matt. xii. 43) ; (Lightfoot, JSbr. Hebr. ; Keim, i. 638) — ^so the Persian 
Ahriman and the Egyptian Typhon were haunters of the desert — Milton’s descrip- 
tion QTar. Beg. iii. 242), probably derived from some authentic source, “ would 
almost seem to have been penned on the spot.” See Robinson’s Researches, and 
Porter’s Handbook for Palestine, i. 184. 

2 Ps. xci. 13. “The beasts of the field shall be at peace with thee” (Job. v. 23). 
St. Mark only gives two verses to the Temptation, yetvudds this graphic touch, 
and the contimmis ministration of the angels to Him {SnjKbvow), Mark i. 12, 13. 

2 Tennyson’s Dnoch Arden. 
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well believe that the mere human spell of a living and sinless 
personality would go far to keep the Saviour from danger. In the 
catacombs, and on other ancient monuments of early Christians, He 
is sometimes represented as Orpheus charming the animals with his 
song. All that ’ was true and beautiful in the old legends found its 
fulfilment in Him, and was but a symbol of His life and work.^ 

And He was in the wilderness forty days. The number occur-s 
again and again in Scripture, and always in connection with the 
facts of temptation or retribution. It is clearly a sacred and repre- 
sentative number, and independently of other associations, it was for 
forty days that Moses had stayed on Sinai, and Elijah in the wdlder- 
ness.2 In moments of intense excitement and overwhelming thought 
the ordinary needs of the body seem to be modified, or even for a 
time superseded ; and unless we are to understand St. Luke’s wmrds, 
“ He did eat nothing,” as being absolutely literal, we might suppose 
that Jesus found all that was necessary for His bare sustenance in 
such scant fruits as the desert might afford ; 3 i^ut however that 'may 
be — and it is a question of little importance — at the end of the time 
He hungered. And this was the tempter’s moment. The whole 
3 )eiiod had' been one of moral and spiritual tension.^ During such 
high houi's of excitement men will sustain, without succumbing, an 
almost incredible amount of labour', and soldiers will fight through 
a long day’s battle unconscious or oblivious of their wounds. But 
when the enthusiasm is spent, wdien the exaltation dies away, when 
the fire bui-ns low, when Nature, w'eary and overstrained, reasserts 
her rights — in a wmrd, when a mighty reaction has begun, ■which 
leaves .the man sufieiing, spiritless, exhausted — ^then is the hour of 
extreme danger, and that has been, in many a fatal instance, the 
moment in w'hich a man has fallen a •victim to insidious allurement 

^ Tire fe.aturc appears in the Apocryphtil Gospels. See, loo, Giles Eletcher.' 
Christ's Triumph on Tarth, st. 1 : — 

“ He praying sat, 

And Him to prey as He to pray began 

The citizens of the wild forest ran, 

And all with open throat would B>Tallow whole the man." 

- See on the numhordO as “the signature of penalty, affliction, confession, or 
punishment,” Gen. vii. 4, 12 ; Lev. xii. 2 — 5 ; Num. xiv. 33 ; Deut. ix. 25, xxv. 3 ; 
Ezok. iv. 6, xxxix. 11 ; Jon. iii. 4 ; etc. 

^ 'Ihe Jewish hermit Btinus lived for years on the spontaneous fruits of this 
very desert (Jos., Fit. 2). The vrja-Tfvaas of St. Matthew does not necessarily 
imply an absolute fast. 

^ Luke iv. 2, “ Being fortp dntjs tempted of the devil.” 
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or bold assault. It .was at such a moment that the great battle of 
our Lord against the powers of evil was fought and won. 

The sti’uggle was, as is evident, no mere allegoiy. Into the exact 
external nature of the temptation it seems at once superfluous and 
irreverent to enter — superfluous, because it is a question in which 
any absolute decision is for us impossible; irreverent, because the 
Evangelists could only have heard it from the lips of Jesus, or of 
those to whom He communicated it, and our Lord could only have 
narrated it in the form which conveys at once the truest impression 
and the most instructive lessons. Almost every different expositor 
has had a different view as to the agency employed, and the objective 
or subjective reality of the entire event. i From Origen down to 
Schleiermacher some have regarded it as a vision or allegory — the 
symbolic description of a purely inward struggle ; and even so literal 
and orthodox a commentator as Calvin has embraced this view. On 
this point, which is a matter of mere exegesis, each mufet hold the 
view which seems to him most in accordance Avith the truth ; but the 
one essential point is that the struggle was poAverful, personal, intensely 
real — that Christ, for our sakes, met and conquered the tempter’s 
utmost strength. 

The question as to whether Christ was or Avas not capable of sin — 
to express it in the language of that scholastic and theological region in 
which it originated, the question as to the peccability or impeccability 
of His human nature — is one which Avould never occur to a simple 
and reverent mind. We believe and know that our blessed Lord 
was sinless — the Lamb of God, Avithout blemish, and without spot. 
What can be the possible edification or advantage in the discussion 
as to whether this sinlessness sprang from a p)osse non peccare or a 
non posse ^Jsccare ? Some, in a zeal at once intemperate and ignorant, 
have claimed for Him not only an actual sinlessness, but a nature to 
which sin Avas divinely and miraculously impossible. What- then 1 
If His great conflict Avere a mere deceptive phantasmagoria, hoAV can 
the narrative of it profit us? If we have to fight the battle clad 

^ Tery few writers in the present day will regard the story of the temptation as 
a narrative of objective facts. Even Lange gives the story a natural turn, and 
supposes that the tempter may have acted through the interA^ention of human 
agency. Not only Hase and Weisse, hut even Olshausen, Neander, Ullmann, and 
many orthodox commentators, make the details more or less symholicalj and treat 
it as a profound and eternally significant parable. For a fuller discussion of the 
subject, see the Excursus “ On Different Yiews of the Temptation ” in DUmann’s 
beautiful treatise on T/ie SMessness of Jesus (pp. 264—291, third edition, E. Tr.). 
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in tliat avmour of human free-will wliich harj been hacked and riven 
about the bosom of our fathers by so many a cruel blow, what com 
fort is it to us if our great Cajitain fought not only victoriously,, 
but without real danger; not only uninjured, but without even a 
possibility of wound 1 Where is the warrior’s courage, if he knows 
that for him there is but the semblance of a battle against the 
simulacrum of a foe? Are we not thus, under an appearance of 
devotion, robbed of One who, “though He were a son, yet learned 
obedience by the things which He suffered ? ” i Are we not thus, under 
the guise of orthodoxy, mocked in our belief that we have a High 
Priest who can be touched with a feeling of our infirmities, “being 
tempted in all jjoints like as ice are, yet without sin ? ” " They who 
would thus honour Him Tob us of our living Christ, who was very man 
no less than very God, and substitute for Him a perilous Apollinarian 
phantom enshrined “in the cold empyrean of theology,” and alike 
incapable of kindling devotion, or of inspiring love. 

Whether, then, it comes under the form of a pseudo-orthodoxy, 
false and pharisaical, and eager only to detect or condemn the sufj- 
posed heresy of others; or whether it comes from the excess of a 
dishonouring reverence which has degenerated into the spirit of fear 
and bondage — let us beware of contradicting the express teaching of 
the Scriptures, and, as regards this narrative, the express teaching 
of Christ Himself, by a supposition that He was not liable to real 
temptation. Nay, He was liable to temptation all the sorer, because 
it came like agony to a nature infinitely strong yet infinitely pure. 
In proportion as anyone has striven all his life to be, like his 
great Ensample, holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, in 
that proportion will he i-ealise the intensity of the straggle, the 
anguish of the antipathy which pervade a finely-touched spirit 
when, either by' suggestions from within or from without, it has 
been dragged into even apparent proximity toHhe possibilities of 
evil. There are few passages in the Pilgrim's Progress more 
powerful, or more suggestive of profound acquaintance with tlie 
mysteries of the human heart, than that in which Christian in 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death finds his mind filled with 
revolting images and blaspheming words, which nave indeed been 
but whispered into his ear, beyond his own powers of rejection, 
by an evil spirit, but which, in his dire bewilderment, he cannot 
distinguish or disentangle from thoughts which are his own, and 
1 Heb. V, 8. = Heb. iv. 15. 
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to which his will consents. ^ In Christ, indeed, we suppose that 
such special complications would be wholly impossible, not because' 
of any transcendental endowments connected with “ immanent 
divinity ” or the “ communication of idioms,” but because He had 
lived without yielding to wickedness, whereas in men these illusions 
arise in general from their own past sins. They are, in fact, 
nothing else but the flitting spectres of iniquities forgotten o)’ 
unforgotten — the mists that reek upward from the stagnant places 
in the deepest caverns of hearts not, yet wholly cleansed. Ho, 
in Christ there could, not be this terrible inability to discern 
that which comes from within us and that which is forced upon 
us from without — between that which the weak will has enter- 
tained, or to which, in that ever-shifting border-land which separates 
thought from action, it has half assented — and that with which it 
does indeed find itself in immediate contact, but which, nevertheless, 
it repudiates with every muscle and fibre of its moral being. It 
must be a weak or a perverted intellect which imagines that man 
becomes acquainted with temptation only in proportion as he is 
defiled by it,” or that is unable to discriminate between the 
severity of a powerful temptation and the stain of a guilty thought. 
It may sound like a truism, but it is a truism much needed alike 
for our warning and our comfort, when the poet who, better than 
any other, has traversed every winding in the labyrinth of the 
human heart, has told us with such solemnity, 

^ There is something of the same conception in Milton’s description of 
the attempts made hy the Evil Spirit to assoil the thoughts of Eve while yet she 
was innocent : — 

“ Him there they found 
Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve, 

Assaying by his devilish art to reach 

The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 

Illusions as he list, phantasms and dreams, .' . .' 

At least distempered, discontented thoughts, 

Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires.’’ — Par. Lost, iv. 800. 

The passage in the FUgrim's Progress is, “ Christian made believe that he spake 
blasphemies, when it was Satan- that suggested them into his mind.” It runs as 
follows : — “ One thing I would not let slip. I took notice that now poor Christian 
was so confounded that he did not know his own voice, and thus I perceived it. 
J ust when he was come over against the mouth of the burning pit, one of the wicked 
ones got behind him, and stepped- up softly to him, and whisperingly .suggested 
many grievous blasphemies to him, which he verily thought had proceeded from his 
own mind . . . but he had not the discretion either to stop his ears, or to know 

from tvhenee those blasphemies cameF 
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“ ’Tis ono thing to be tempted, Bscalus, 

Another thing to fall.” ^ 

And Jesus was tempted. The “ Captain of our salvation ” was 
•‘made perfect tlirough , sufferings.” 3 “In that He Himself hath 
suffered being tempted, He is able to succour them that are 
tempted.”® The wilderness of Jericho and the Garden of Gethr 
semane — these witnessed His two most grievous struggles, and iii 
these He triumphed wholly over the worst and most awful assaults 
of the enemy of souls ; but during no part of the days of His 
flesh was He free from temptation, since otherwise His life had 
been no true human life at all, nor would He in the same measure 
have left us an ensample that we should follow His steps. “ Many 
other were the occasioiis,” says St. Bonaventura,^ “on which He 
endured temptations.” “ They,” says St. Bernard, “ who reckon only 
three temptations of our Lord, show their ignorance of. Scripture.” “ 
He refers to John vii. 1 and Heb. iv. 15; he might have referred 
still more appositely to the express statement of St. Luke, that 
when the temptation m the wilderness was over, the foiled tempter 
left Him indeed, but left Him only “/or a season,” ^ oi*, as the 
words may perhaps be rendered, “till a new opportunity occurred.” 
Yet we may well believe that when He rose victoiious out of the 
dark wiles of the wilderness, all subsequent temptations, until the 

^ Shakespeare, Measure for Measure, ii. 1. Similarly St. Augustine says, “ It is the 
devil’s part to suggest ; it is ours not to consent ; ” and St. Gregory, “ Sin. is first by 
Buggc.stion, then by delight, and lastly by consent.” Luther, says UUmann, “ well 
distinguishes between sciitire tciitatioucin and consentire tentationi. Unless the tempt- 
ing impression be felt, there is no real temptation ; but unless it bo acquiesced 
in or yielded to, there is no sin ” (tibi supra, p. 129). “ Where then is the 

point in temptation at which sin begins, or at which it becomes itself sin? 
it is there where the ca-il which is presented to us begitis to make a determining 
impression upon the heart" (id.). 

- Uch. ii. 10. 

*llcb. ii. 18. 

* Bonav. Pc Vit. Christi, xiv. , 

® Born. (Serm. xiv. in Ps. " Qui habitat"). Tulg. “ lililitia cst vita hominis 
super terram.” See, too, Theophylact in Aur. Cat. in Lue. 

® Luke iv. 13, aypl uatpou. jMuch that I have here s.aid is confirmed hv a 
pasKigc in Greg. M. Horn. i. 16 (Wordsw. on Matt. iv. 1), “ Tentari Ghristus potuit, 
sod ojus mentem peccati dclectatio non momordit. Ideo omiiis diaboliea ilia ientalio 
foris non iutus fuit." And yet, in spite of these and many more siunlly and erudite 
Justifications of such a view from the writings of theologians in .all ages, “the pre- 
judiced ignorance of modem bopaaia still continues to visit all such methods of 
interpretation with anathema and abuse. 
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last, floated as lightly over His sinless soul as the cloud-wreath of 
a summer day floats over the blue heaven which it cannot stain. 
St. Thomas a Kempis describes the steps of sin as consisting first 
of the thought, then the strong imagination, afterwards the delight 
and depraved movement, and assent ; “ and so,” he adds, “ the 
malignant foe enters step by step, but completely, because he is not 
rejected at the earliest stage.” But in the heart of Christ he could 
not find one step of ingress, or one coign of vantage, because at the 
earliest stage he was utterly repelled. In Christ he found not only no 
inward consensus, but not even a distant assensus to his suggestions. 

1. The exhaustion of a long fast would have acted more power- 
fully on the frame of Jesus from the circumstance that with Him 
it was not usual. It was with a gracious purpose that He lived, 
not as a secluded ascetic in hard and self-inflicted pangs, bub as a 
man with men. Nor does He ever enjoin fasting as a positive 
obligation, although in two passages He allows it (Matt. vi. 16 — 18; 
ix. 15).i But, in general, we know from His own words that He 
came “eating and drinking;” practising, not abstinence, but te7n- 
ferance in all things, joining in the harmless feasts and innocent 
assemblages of friends, so that His enemies dared to say of Him, 
“ Behold a gluttonous man and a winebibber,” as of John they said, 
“He hath a devil.” After His fast, therefore, of forty days, how- 
ever supported by solemn contemplation and supernatural aid. His 
hunger would be the more severe. And then it was that the 
tempter came ; in what form — whether as a spirit of darkness or 
as an angel of light, whether under the disguise of a human aspect 
or an immaterial suggestion, we do not know and cannot pretend 
to say — content to follow simply the Gospel narrative, and to adopt 
its expressions, not with dry dogmatic assertion as to the impossi- 
bility of such expressions being in a greater or less degree allegorical, 
but with a view only to learn those deep moral lessons which 
alone concern us, and which alone are capable of an indisputable 
interpretation. 

xvii. 21, from which it might seem that Jesus Himself fasted, is omitted 
by Tischendorf on the authority of «, B, the Cureton 'Syriac, the Sahidic version, etc. 
This interpolation arises, however, from Mark ix. 29, where the words of Jesus 
should also perhaps end at irpoffevxy, and where koX yrjiTTeiq . , though widely sanctioned 
by the MSS. and versions, are omitted by n, B, K, and rejected bv Tischendorf. 
(When I refer to Tischendorf I mean the readings adopted by him in his Synopsis 
Evangclica, 3rd edition, 1871.) On the subject of fasting I can only here refer to 
my paper in the Expositor, 4th series, i. 339. 
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“If Tilou be the Son of God, command that these stones be made 
loaves.” So spake the tempter first. Jesus was hungry, and “ these 
stones” were perhaps those siliceous accretions, sometimes known 
under tlie name of lapidcs jndaid, some of which assume the exact 
shape of little loaves of bread, i while others, which resemble melons, 
were represented in legend as the petrified fruits of the Cities of 
the Plain. The pangs of hunger work all the more powerfully when 
they are stimulated by tlie added tortures of a quick imagination ; 
and if the conjecture be correct, then the very shape and aspect and 
traditional origin of these stones would give to the temptation an 
added force. 

There can be no stronger proof of the divine origin of this 
narrative than the profound subtlety and typical nniversality of the 
seveinl temptations. Hot only are they wholly nnlike the far cruder 
and simpler stories of the temptation, in all ages, of those who 
have been eminent saints, but - there is in them a delicacy of in- 
sight, an originality of conception, that far transcend the range of 
the most powerful invention. 

The first temptation was addressed to the senses. It was an 
appeal to the appetites — an incitement to gratify that lower nature 
which man shares with all the animal creation. But so far from 
coming in any coarse or nndisguisedly sensuous form, it came shrouded 
in a thousand subtle veUs. Israel, too, had been humbled, and 
sufiered to hunger in the wildeimess, and there, in his extreme 
need, God had fed him with manna, whicli Wius ns angels’ food aiid 
bread from heaven. Why did not the Son of God thus provide 
Himself with a table in the wilderness? He cotdd do so if He 
liked, and why should He hesihUe? If an angel had reve.alcd to 
the fainting Hagar the fountain of Becr-lahai-roi — if an angel had 
touched the famishing Elijah, and shown him food — why should //>: 
await even the ministry of angels to whom such ministry was needle.ss, 
but whom, if He willed it, angels Avould have been so glad to serve ? 

How deep is the wisdom of the reply ! Beferring to the very 
lesson which the giving of the manna had been designed to teach, 
and quoting one of the deepest uttemnees of Old Testament insi)ira- 
tion, our Lord answered, “ It standeth written,- Man shall not live 

> So JIatt. iv. 3, Sproi ; Luhe iv. “ lluat t/n's stone l)eco7nc .a loaf." Cf. St.'mky'a 
5mai p. lui i£/ija/rt tnrlom). Geologists call these peculiar accretion: 

trjjtrnn. , 

- Maitt. iv. 4, ytyparTTst- -.he perfect indicatf-S an alriding, eternal le'.«,n. 
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by bread alone, but by every word that proceedetb out of the mouth 
ot God.”i And what a lesson lies herein for us— a lesson enforced" 
by how great an example — that we are not to be guided by the 
wants of our lower nature; that we may not misuse that lower 
nature for the purposes of our own sustenance and enjoyment; 
that we are not our own, and may not do what we will with that 
which we imagine to be our own ; that even those things which 
may seem lawful are yet not all expedient; that man has higher 
principles of life than material sustenance, as he has a higher 
existence than that of his material frame. 2 He who thinks that we 
live by bread alone, will make the securing of bread the chief 
object of his life — will, determine to have it at whatever cost — will 
be at once miserable and rebellious if even for a time he be stinted 
or deprived of it ; and, because he seeks no diviner food, he will 
inevitably starve with hunger in the midst of it. But he who 
knows that man doth not live by bread alone, will not thus, for 
the sake of living, lose all that makes life dear*. When he has 
done his duty, he will trust God to preserve with all things needful 
the body He has made; he will seek with more earnest endeavour 
the bread from heaven, and that living water whereof he who drinketh 
shall thirst no more. 

And thus His first temptation was analogous in form to the 
last taunt addressed to Him on the cross — “ If Thou be the Son 
of God, come down from the cross.” — since faith and trust 

are the mainstay of all human holiness, the tempter is ever strongest 
in the suggestion of such doubts ; strong, too, in his appeal to the 
free-will and the self-will of man. “ You may, you can — ^why not do 
it ? ” On the cross our Saviour answers not ; here He ansAvers only 
to express a great eternal principle. He does not say, “ I am the Son 
of God.” In the profundity of His humiliation, in the extreme of 
His self-sacrifice. He deemed not His equality with God a thing to 
be grasped at,^ “ but made Himself of no reputation.” He foils the 
tempter, not as very God, but as very man. 

2. The order of the temptations is given differently by St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, St. Matthew placing second the scene on the pinnacle 

^ Deut. viii. 3. On this deep thought comp. John iv. 32 — 34 ; Job x.xiii. 12; 
Jer. XV, 16; Wisd. xvi. 6. Alford justly draws attention to the fact that Jesus 
meets and defeats the temptations in His humanity : “ Man shall not,” etc. 

2 “ We live by admiration, hope, and love.” (Wordsworth.) 

® Phil. ii. 6, ovx o.p-aa.yfjihv Tjyriffaro to efrai ttra 0€u5. 
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of fclic Temple, and St. Luke the vision of the kingdoms of 
the "world. Both orders cannot be right in order of time; but 
in the vioral order the vai-iation is valuable and instructive, because, 
as St. Thomas Aquinas says, men sometimes pass from pride to 
desire, and sometimes from desire to pride.^ And possibly St. Luke 
may have been influenced in his aiTangcmcnt by the thought that 
a temptation to spiritual pride and the arbitmry exercise of miracu- 
lous gifts Avas a subtler and less transparent, and therefore more 
powerful one, than the temptation to fall down and recognise the 
might of evil.2 But the Avords, “Get thee behind me, Sat.an,” 
recorded by both Evangelists (Luke iA% S; Matt. Ia'. 10) — the fact 
that St. MattheAv alone gives a definite sequence (“then,” “again”) — 
perhaps, too, the consideration that St. lilatthew, ns one of the Apostles, 
is more likely to have heard the naiTative immediately from the lips 
of Christ — giA’e greater Aveight to the order Avhich he adopts. Further 
Ave may observe that this temptation is the exact ojAposite to the 
former. Satan, liaAdng failed to entangle Jesus in the sin of distrust, 
tries to entangle Him in that of over-confidence. 

Jesus had conquered and rejected the fii-st temptation by the 
expression of an absolute trust in God. Adapting himself, tliere- 
forc, Avith infinite subtlety to the discovered mood of tlie Saviour’s 
soul, Satan, in the next temptation, directly challenged this absolute 
trust, and claimed the illustration and expression of it, not to relieve 
an immediate necessity, but to avert an oA’erwhelming peril. “ Then 
he brought Him to the Holy City,® and setteth Him on the pinnacle 
of the Temple.” Some Avell-known pinnacle of that well-known 

^ St. Thom. Aquin. {Siimm. Tltroh, 3rd qn., -Jl, art. 4). See Archbishop Trench 
{Studies ill the Gospels, p. 39). 

- SliltOn in the Farndise Fegaincd may have been inlliicnccd to prefer the order 
ns given in St. Luke, partly from this reason, and partly from the siipj)osition that 
angels rescued our Ijord in safety from that dirj;y height. 

® Still called by the Arabs Fl-Ktids rsh-Shereef, “ tbn Holy, the Isoble.” Tiiis 
title of Jerusalem is found in the Old Testament (Isa. slviii. 2; Dan.ix. 24), in 
the Apocrypha (Ecclus. xxxvi. 13 ; 1 JIacc. x. SI), and in the Apocah'p=o (Rev. .\i. 2 ; 
y.x\. 2), but in the Gospebs it is used by St. M.atthcw alone, here and in xxvii. .'i3. 

* Matt. iv. <rl rh -erTfpvytov toTf lepov (Heb. canaph, “wing”). Din. il. 27. 
Tlie article is uswl in both Evangelists, and both times omitted by the English 
version. 

“ So 5:iyinc, lie tiiijli* Iliin up, ami u itliMit win^ 

Of liipiv;^!!, Ifttc Uimiich tlir air s',ilirin:c 
Over tlie wilderurs*, and o'er the pl.ain 
Till undcnirath them fair JcruFsalein. 

Die Hid}- City, liRcl high her towers. 
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mass must be intended j perhaps the roof of the Stoa BasiZiM, or 
Royal Porch, on the southern side of the Temple, which looked sheer 
down into the valley of the Kidron, from a height so dizzy that, 
according to Josephus, if any one, ventured to look down, his head 
would swim at the immeasurable depth ; perhaps Solomon’s Porch, 
the Stoa Anatolike, which Josephus also, has described, i and from 
which, according to tradition, St. James, the Lord’s brother, was after- 
wards precipitated into the court below . 2 

“If” — again that doubt, as though to awake a spirit of pride, in 
the exercise of that miraculous display to which lie is tempted — “if 
Thou be the Son of God, cast Thyself down.” “ Thou art in danger 
not self-sought 3 save Thyself from it, as Thou canst and mayest, and 
thereby prove Thy Divine power and nature. Is it not written that 
the angels shall bear Thee upl^ Will not this be a splendid proof 
of Thy ti*ust in God 1 ” Thus deep and subtle was this temptation j 
and thus, since Jesus had appealed to Scripture, did the devil also 
“quote Scripture for his purpose.” Por there was nothing vulgar; 
nothing selfish, nothing sensuous in this temptation. It .was an appeal, 
not to natural ajjpetites, but to perverted spiritual instincts. Does not 
the history of sects, and parties, and Churches, and men of high religious 
claims, show us that thousands who could not sink into the slough of 

And higher yet the glorious Temple reared 
Her pile, far off appearing like a mount 
Of alabaster, iopt with golden spires. 

There, on the highest pinjuxcle, he set ' ■ 

Tlie Son of God.” (Milton, Par. iieg. iv. 402.) 

These journeys through the air (though the sacred narrative saj’S nothing 
of them, turning our attention ■wholly from the mere secondary accidents and 
external form of the story to its inmost meaning) -were thoroughly in accordance 
•with ordinary Jewish beliefs (1 Kings xviii. 12; 2 Kings ii. 16; Acts viii. 39; 
Ezek. iii. 14). See, too, the apocryphal addition to Habakkuk, and the text 
interpolated in the Ebionite Gospel of St. Blatthew, “ My mother the Holy Ghost 
took me by a hair of the head, and carried me to Mount Tabor.” This is quoted by 
Origen, in Joann, t. ii., § 6 ; and Jer. in Mic. vii. 6. The expression “My mother” 
apparently arises from the fact that the Hebrew ruach is fem. Jerome (in Isa. xl. 11) 
tells us that in Ps. Ixviii. 12 the Jews explain “maiden” of the soul, and “mistress” 
of the Holy Spirit. The word used by the Evangelist is simply irapa\ap.^d.vei. 
(Comp. Matt. xvii. 1 ; Neh. ix. 2, etc.) 

^ Jos. A.ntt. XV. 11, ^5, a'KOTo'Siviav ; xx. 9, § 7. See Caspar!, p. 256. Josephus 
however; grossly exaggerates. Edersheim {Temple and its Serviees, 132) suggests 
that it may have been the tower oii which the priest daily announced at day-dawn 
the signal for the morning sacrifice. - 

^ Hegesippus ap. Euseb. H.E. ii. 23 ; Euiphan. Adv. Hares, xxix 
® Ps. xci. 11, 12. 
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Re'nsiiality have yet thrust themselves arrogantly into needless perils, 
and been dashed into headlong ruin from the pinnacle of spiritual 
pride ? And how calm, yet full of warning, was -that simple answer. 
It is written again. Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God." The 
word in the original (eKTreipda-as — Matt. iv. 7 ; Deut. vi. 16) is stronger 
and more expressive. It is, “ Thou shalt not iem2}( to the extreme the 
Lord thy God ; ” thou shalt not, as it -were, presume on all that He can 
do for thee ; thou shalt not claim His jmiraculous intervention to save 
thee from thine own presumption and’fplly ; thou shalt not challenge 
His power to the proof. ^ When thou art in the path of duty, trust in 
Him to^ the ■ utmost with^ a,, perfect confidence ; but listen not to that 
■" haughty seductive whisper,- ‘ ‘Ye shall be as gods,” and let there be no 
self-willed and capricious, irreverence in thy demand for aid. Then — to 
add the, words so cuxmingly omitted by the tempter — “shalt thou be 
safe in all thy ways. ”2 And Jesus does not even allude to His apparent 
danger. Danger not self-sought is safety. The tempter’s own words 
had been a confession of his own impotence — -“Cast Thyself down.” 
Even from that giddy height he had no power to hurl Him whom God 
kept safe. The Scripture which he had quoted was true, though he 
had perverted it. No amount of temptation can ever necessitate a 
sin. With every temptation God provides also “^7^e way to escape 

“ Also, it is written, 

‘ Tempt not the Lord thy God ’ — He said, and stood : 

But Satan, smitten hy amazement, fell.”® 

3. Foiled in his appeal to natural hunger, or to the possibility of 
spiritual pride, the tempter appealed to “ the last infirmity of noble 
minds,” and staked all on one splendid cast. He makes up for the 
want of subtlety in the foim by the apparent magnificence of the - 
issue. From a high mountain he showed Jesus all the kingdoms of 
the world and the glory of them, and as the Koa-yoicpaTwp, the “prince of 
this ' world,” he offered them all to Him who had lived as the village 

^ It is true that in one sense “ God cannot he tempted” (James i.T3), hut this 
is only a verbal contradiction to the fact that in another sense man tempts Him 
continually (Exod. xvii. 2; Hum. xiv. 22; Acts,v. 9, etc.). 

" Ps. xci. 11, 12. As the psalm is addressed to “Him that dwelleth in the 
secret place of the Most High,” the. expression “all thy ways” can onl}’’ mean way.s 
of innocence and holiness — the ways of God’s providence. The only true meaning 
of the text therefore excludes the insolent gloss put on it hy the tempter ; and he 
omits verse 13, which is a prophecy of his own defeat. 

® Tar. Tea. iv. 481. 

6 
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carpenter, in return for one expression of homage,, one act of acknow- 
ledgment.! • . - ' 

“ The kingdoms of the world, and the gloiy of them ! ” “ There 

are some that will say,” says Bishop Andrewes, “ that we are never 
tempted with kingdoms. It may well he, for it needs not he when 
less will serve. It was Christ only that was thus tempted ; in Him 
lay an heroical mind that could not be tempted with small matters. 
But with us it is nothing so, for we esteem more basely of ourselves; 
We set our wares at a very, .easy price ; he may buy us even dagger- 
cheap. He need never carry us so high as the mount. The pinnacle 
is high enough ; yea, the lowest steeple in all the town would serve 
the turn. Or let him but carry us to the leads, and gutters of our own 
houses ; nay, let us but stand in our windows or our doors, if he will 
give us so much as we can thei’e see, he will tempt us throughly ; we 
we will accept it, and thank him too. ... A matter of half-a-crovm, 
or ten groats, a pair of shoes, or some such trifle, will bring us on our 
knees to the devil.” 

But Christ taught, “ What shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own sold 1 ” 

There was a man then living who, scarcely in a figure, might be 
said to have the whole world. The Homan Emperor Tiberius was at 
that moment infinitely the most powerful of living men, the absolute, 
undisputed, deified ruler of all that was fairest and richest in the 
kingdoms of the earth. There was no control tc his power, no limit 
to his wealth, no restraint upon his pleasures. And to yield himself 
still more unreservedly to the boundless self-gratification of a volup- 
tuous luxury, not long after this time he chose for himself a home on 
one of the loveliest spots on the earth’s surface, under the shadow 
of the slumbering volcano, upon an enchanting islet in one of the most 
softly delicious climates of the woidd,. What came of it all? He was, 
as Pliny calls him, “ tristissimus ut constat hominum,”^ “confessedly the 
most gloomy of mankind.” And there, from this home of his hidden 

^ See John xii. 31; xvi. 2 — 30 ; Eph. ii. 2 (rbv apxoyra ttjs 4^oucrias tou aepos) i 
2 Cor. iv. 4 ; Rev. xiii. 2 ; Sar ha-Olam, Sanhedr. f. 94. It was done tv (niyp-p 
Xp6you (Luke iv. 5), for, as St. Amhrose says, “inmomento praeterennt.” .We must 
tear in mind that the Power of Evil has been disarmed to a very great extent in the 
kingdom of Christ. Samael in the Talmud (see Midrash Itabba, 6) is called “the 
prince of the air.” The name, strange to say, means “ gift of God,” which is ex- 
plained in Avoda Zara, 20, 2 (Hamhnrger, ii. 1060). The tract Zohar goes so far 
as to call him “\nM {el aehecr), “ a second god.” (See Gfrorer, Jahrh. d. Heils, i. 
402 — 420). 3 W xxviii. 5. For Capreae, see Tac. Ann. iv. 61, 62, 67. 
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infamies, from this island where on a scale so splendid he had tried the 
experiment of what happiness can he achieved by pressing the world’s 
most absolute authority, and the world’s guiltiest indulgences, into the 
service of an exclusively selfish life, he wrote to his servile and cor- 
rupted Sen^e, “ What to write to you. Conscript Fathers, or how 
to write, or what not to write, may all the gods and goddesses destroy 
me worse than I feel that they are daily destroying me, if I know.” ^ 
Rarely has there been vouchsafed to the Avorld a more ovei-whelming 
proof that its richest gifts are but “ fairy, gold that turns to dust and 
dross,” and its most colossal edifices of personal splendour and greatness 
no more durable barrier against the encroachment of misery than are 
the babe’s sandheaps to .stay the march of the. Atlantic tide. 

In such perplexity, in such anguish, does the sinful possession 
of all riches and all rule end. Such is the invariable Nemesis of un- 
bridled lusts. It does not need the snaky tresses or the shaken torch 
of the fabled Brinnyes. The guilty conscience is its own adequate 
avenger ; and “if the world were one entire and perfect chrysolite,” and 
that gem ours, it would not console us for one hour of that inward 
torment, or compensate in any way for those lacerating pangs. 

But he who is an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven is lord over 
vaster and more real worlds, infinitely happy because infinitely pure. 
And over that kingdom, which excludes what St. Augustine calls the 
mundus immundus, Satan has no power. It is the kingdom of God ; 
and since from Satan not even the smallest semblance of any of his 
ruinous gifts can be gained except by suffering the soul to do allegiance 
to him, the answer to all his temptations is the answer of Christ, “ Get 
thee behind me, Satan ; for it is written, ‘ Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.’ ” ^ , 

Thus was Christ victorious, through that self-renunciation through 
which only can victory be won. The devil had tempted Him in vain 

* I 

V 

* “ Quid scribam vobis, Patres Conscripti, aut quomodo scribam, aut quid 
omnino non scribam hoc tempore, di me “Seaeque pejus perdant quam perire me 

cotidie sentio si scio A.deo faeinora atque flagitia sua ipsi quoque in supplicium 

verterant. Quippe Tiberium ’non fortuna, non solitudines protegebant quin tor- 
menta pectoris suasqiie ipse poenas fateretur.” (Tac. Ann. vi. 6.) 

- Deut. vi. 13. This being one of St. Matthew’s “cyclic” quotations agrees 
mainly with the LXX, [except izpoffKvviicfi^ for (po^-t]6r)(TTi and /xova, for the LXX. 
variations are here, no doubt, altered in the Alex. MS. from the N.T.], and is not 
dose to the Hebrew; but his ^'peculiar" quotations are usually from the Hebrew, 
and differ from, the LXX. (See \V estcott, Introd,, p. 211.) It is remarkable that 
our Lord’s three answers are all from Deut. vi. and viii. 
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on the side of His human needs, of His Messianic office, of His Divine 
Sonship ; He had assailed his person, His nature, His use of Divine aid, 
and had been defeated ' The moments of such honest struggle' crowned 
with victory are the sweetest and happiest that the life of man can givej 
they are full of an elevation and a delight which can only be described 
in language borrowed from the imagery of heaven. 

“Then the devil leaveth Him.” He had, as St. Luke says, “ ended 
all the temptation,” though, only “for a season;” or, as it may be 
rendered, “ till a fitting opportunity.” He had expended in vain every 
spell which he could derive from the lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eye, and the pride of life, and he “ departed from Him.” 

“ And behold, angels, canie and ministered' unto Him.” Ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister to them who shall be heirs of salvation, it 
was their special glory and delight to minister to the Lord of salvation. 

“ Not less your lay of triumph greeted fair 
Our Champion and your King, 

In that first strife -where Satan in despair 
Sank down on scath&d wing. 

Alone He fasted, and alone He fought ; 

But when His toils were o’er, 

Ye to the sacred Hermit duteous brought 
Banquet and hymn, your Eden’s festal store.” * 

^ See Archbishop Trench {Studies, p. 58). The reader -will he glad to sec, in 
connection with this subject, some of the remarks of Ullmann, who has studied it. 
more profoundly, and written on it more beautifully than any other theologian. 
“The positi-ve temptations of Jesus,” he says, “were not confined to that particular 
point of time when they assailed Him with concentrated force. . . . But still 

more frequently in after-life was He called to endure temptation of the other kind 
— the temptation of suffering, and this culminated on two occasions, viz., in the 
conflict of Gethsemane, and in that moment of agony on the cross when He cried, 
‘ ^2/ God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? ’ ” {Sinlessness of Jesus, E.Tr., p. 140.) 
He had ah-eady remarked (p. 128) that “man is exposed in two ways to the possi- 
bility and seductive power of evil. On the one hand he may he drawn to actual sin 
by enticements ; and, on the other hand, he may be turned aside from good by 
threatened as well as by infiicted suffering. The former may be termed positive, the 
latter negative, temptation.” “Jesus was tempted in all "points” — that is. He was 
tempted in the only two possible ways specified above. On the one hand, allure- 
ments were presented which, if successful, would have led Him to actual sin ; and, 
on the other hand. He was beset by sufferings which might have turned Him aside 
from the Divine path of duty. These temptations, moreover, occurred ,hoth on 
great occasions and in minute particulars, under the most varied circumstances, from 
the beginning to the end of His earthly course. But in the midst of them all His 
spiritual energy and His love to God remained pure and unimpaired” {id., p. 30). 

Ewald, in his Die drei jSrsten EMangelien, regarding the Temptation from the 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE FIRST DISCIPLES. 

" Nisi habuisset et in vuitu quiddam oculisque sidereuni nunquam eum statim 
secuti fuissent Apostoli, nec qui ad comprehendendum eum venorant corruissent.” — ■ 
Jer. £p. Ixv. 

Victorious over that concentrated . temptation, safe from the fiery 
ordeal, the Saviour left the wilderness and returned to the fords of 
iTordan.i 

The Synoptical Gospels, which dwell mainly on the ministry in 
Galilee, and date its active commencement' from the imprisonment of 
J ohn, omit all record of the intermediate events, and only mention our 
Lord’s retirement to ' Nazareth.- It is to the fourth Evangelist that we 
owe the beautiful narrative of the days which immediately ensued upon 
the temptation. The Judaean piinistry is brought by him into the first 

point of view of public work, makes the three temptations correspond severally 
to the tendencies to (i.) nnscrupulousness, (ii.) rash confidence, (iii.) unhallowed 
personal ambitions. 

1 It is well known that “ Bethania ” (m, A, B, C, etc. ), not “ Bethabara,” is the true 
reading of John i..28. It was altered by Origen (who admits that it was the reading 
of nearly all the MSS.) on very insufiicient grounds, viz., that no Bethany on the 
Jordan was known, and that there was said to be (SeiKvucrBai 5h \eyou(Tt) a Bethabara, 
where John was said to have baptised. Origen is, however, supported by Cureton’s 
Syriac. The two names (rnas rr’a; “ house of passage,” and. npu n’a, “house of 
ship,” or ferry-boats) have much the same meaning (see 2 Sam. xv. 23, Heb.). Mr.^ 
Grove thinks that Bethabara may be identical with Beth-barah, the fords secured 
by the Epliraimites (Judg. vii. 24), or with Beth-nimrah (Num. xxxii. 36). This 
latter answers to the description, being close to the region round about Jordan, the 
Ciccar of the O.T., the oasis of Jericho. In some odd. of the LXX. this is actually 
written BtjBa^pd (Bibl. Bid. i. 204). Mr. Monro ingeniously suggests that Origen 
(like his copyists) may have confused Bethabara with Betharaba (Josh, xviii. 22), 
which was in the Jordan valley. After careful attention I see no grounds whatever 
for agreeing with Caspari (Chron. Qeogr. Mnl. 227) and others who place this 
Bethania at Tellanihje, on the Tipper Jordan, to the north-east of the Sea of Gen- 
nesareth. The reasons for the traditional scene of the baptism, near Jericho, and 
therefore within easy reach of Jerusalem, seem far more convincing. [The Bethany 
on the Mount of Olives has another derivation ; it was usually derived fromu.'n n '5 
“ house of unripe dates ; ” but after the valuable letter from Dr. Deutsch, published 
by Mr. "W. H. Dixon in his Soh/ Land (ii. 217), this conjecture of Lightfoot’s must 
remain at least doubtful. 

* Matt, iv. 12 {avex<ipri(Tey, “ withdrew ”); Mark i. 14 : Luke iv. 14. 
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prominence.! He seems to have made a point of relating nothing of 
which he had not heeu a personal witness, and there are some few 

^ Througliout this hook it will he seen, that I accept unhesitatingly the genuine- 
ness of St. John’s Gospel. It would he, of course, impossible, and is no part of my 
IDurpose, to enter fully into the controvers}' about it ; and it is the more needless, 
because in many books of easy access (I may mention, among others, Professor 
Westcott’s IntrocL. to the Study of the Gospels and Hist, of the Canon of the Hew 
Testament, and Mr. Sunday’s Authorship of the Fourth Gospel) the main arguments 
which seem decisive in favour of its genuineness may be studied by an}’ one. The 
other side is powerfully argued b}’ Mr. Taylor in his Fourth Gospel. All that I need 
here say (referring especially to what Professor Westcott has wiitten on the subject) 

is, that there is external evidence for its authenticity in the allusions to or traees of 
the influence of this Gospel in Ignatius and Polycarp ; and later in the second 
century, in Justin Martyr, Tatiah, Theophilus, etc. Papias does not, indeed, mention 

it, which is a circumstance difficult to account for ; , but, according to Eusebius 
[Eist. Fee. iii. 39), he “ made use of testimonies ” out of the First Epistles, and few 
wiU separate the question of the genuineness of the Epistles from that of the genuine- 
ness of the Gospel. The very slightness of the Second and Third Epistles is almost 
a convincing proof of their authenticity, since no one could have dreamed of forging 
them. The early admission of the Fourth Gospel into the canon both of the East 
and West, and the acknowledgment of it even by heretics, are additional arguments 
in its favour. Dr. Lightfoot also notices the further fact that “ soon after the middle 
of the second century divergent readings of a striking kind occur in St. J ohn’s 
Gospel, as, for instance, /loroysrljs and 6 povoyevi^s i/ibs” (i. 18), and this’ leads us 
to the conclusion “that the text has already a history, and that the Gospel, therefore, 
cannot have been very recent” {On Bevision, p. 20). But if the external evidence, 
though less decisive than we could have desired, is not inadequate, the internal evidence, 
derived not only from the entire scope of the Gospel, but also from numberless minute 
and incidental particulars, is simply overwhelming; and the improbabilities involved 
in the hypothesis of forgery are so inunense that it is hardly too niuch to say that wo 
should have recognised in the Gospel the authorship of St. John even if it had 
come down to us anonymously or under some other name. The Hebraic colouring 
of the style ; the traces of distinctly Judaic training and conceptions (i. 45 ; iv. 22)'; 
the na'ive faithfulness in admitting facts which might seem to tell, most powerfully 
against the writer’s belief (vii. 5) ; the minute topographical and personal aUusiohs 
and reminiscences (vi. 10, 19, 23 ; x. 22, 23 ; xi. 1, 44, 54 ; xxi. 2) ; the faint traces 
that the writer had been a disciple of John the Baptist, whose title he alone omits 
(i. 15 ; iii. 23, 25) ; the vivid freshness of the style throughout, as, for instance, in 
the account of the blind man and of the Last Supper — so wholly unlike a philo- 
sopheme, and so clearly written ad narrandum, not ad probandum {ch. ix., xiii.) ; the 
preservation of the remarkable fact that Jesus was first tried before Annas (xviii. 
13, 19 — 24), and the correction of the current tradition as to the time of the Last 

.Supper (xiii. 1 ; xviii. 28) ; these are but a few of numberless internal evidences 
which bring additional confirmation to the conviction inspired by the character and 
contents of this great Gospel. They have left no doubt on the minds of many pro- 
found scholars, and no one can easily make light of evidence which has satisfied such 
a philologian as Ewald, and, for twelve editions of his book, satisfied even such a^ 
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indications that he was bound to Jerusalem by peculiar relations. ^ By 
station St. John was a fisherman, arid it is not impossible that, as the 
fish of the Lake of Galilee were sent in la,rge quantities to Jerusalem, 
he may have lived there at certain ;seasons in connection with the 
employment of his father and his brother, who, as the owners of their 
own boat and the masters of hired servants, evidently occupied a 
position of some importance.^ Be that as it may, it is St. John alone 
Avho narrates to us the first call of the- earliest Apostles, and he relates 
it with all the minute particulars arid graphic touches of one on whose 
heart and memory each incident had been indelibly impressed. 

The deputation of the Sanhedrin® (to which we have already alluded) 
seems to have taken place the day previous to our Lord’s return from 
the wilderness ; and when, on the following morning,"^ the Baptist saw 
Jesus approaching, he delivered a public and emphatic testimony that 
this was indeed the Messiah who had been marked out to him by the 
appointed sign, and that He was “ the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world.” Whether the prominent conception in the 
Baptist’s mind was the Paschal Lamb, or the Lamb of the morning 
and evening sacrifice ; whether “ the world ” ((.-oir/ioc) was the actual 
expression which he used, or is merely a Greek rendering of the word 
“people” (DV) ; whether he understood the profound and awful import 
of his o-svn utterance, or was carried by prophetic inspiration beyond 
himself — ^we cannot tell. But this much is clear, that since his whole 
imagery, and indeed the very description of his own function and 
position, is, as we have already seen, borrowed from the Evangelical 
prophet, he must have used the expression with distinct reference to 

critic as Renan. It is my sincere belief that the difficulties of accepting the Gospel 
are mainly superficial, and that they are infinitely less formidable than those 
involved in its rejection. Mr. Sanday has treated the question with great impar- 
tiality ; and in his volume many of the points touched upon in this note are 
developed with much force and skill. 

1 Johnxix. 27 ; xviii. 16. Perhaps this e.xplains the fact that James was not 
with his brother John as a disciple of the Baptist. Andrew, on finding Christ, im- 
mediately sought out his brother Simon. John could not do so, for his brother was 
in Galilee, and was not called till some time subsequently. 

2 The importation of fish into Jerusalem, both from the Lake of Galilee and 
from the Mediten-anean, was very large, and one of its gates was known as the 
“ Fishgate.” 

3 John i. 19 — 34. See p. 80. 

■* John i. 35—43. The ovk ySeiv avrhv means that the Baptist did not recognise 
Jesus as the Messiah till he had seen (T«0Eajuo(, ver. 32; icipava, ver. 34) the 
heavenly sign. 
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the picture of Divine patience and mediatorial suffering in Isa. liii. 7 
(cf. Jer. xi. 19). His words could hardly have involved less meaning 
than this — that the gentle and sinless man to whom he pointed should 
be a man of sorrows, and that these sorrows should be for. the salvation 
of His race.^ Whatev’^er else the words may have connoted to the 
minds of his hearei’s, yet they could hardly have thought them over 
without connecting J esus with the conceptions of sinlessness, of suffering, 
and of a redeeming work. 

Memorable as this testimony was, it seems on the first day to have 
produced no immediate result. But on the second day, when the 
Baptist was standing accompanied by two of his disciples, J esus again 
walked by, and John, fixing upon him his intense , and earnest gaze,^ 
exclaimed again, as though with involuntary awe and admiration, 
“ Behold the Lamb of God ! ” 

The words were too remai’kable to be again. neglected, and the two 
Galilsean youths who heard them ^followed the retreating figure of. Jesus. 
He caught the sound of their timid footsteps, and turning round^to look 
at thepa as they came near. He gently asked, What seek yel”. 

It was but the very beginning of His ministry : as yet they could 
not know Him for all that He was;^ as yet they had not heard the 
gracious words that proceeded out of His lips ; in coming to seek Him 
thus they might be actuated by inadequate motives, or even by 
mere passing curiosity ; it was fit that they should come to Him by 
spontaneous impulse, and declare their object of their own free-will. 

1 “He felt in the delicacy of Christ’s personality all its capability of suffering and 
its suffering destiny.” (Lange ii. 283. Comp. Exod. xii. 5 ; 1 Cor. v. 7 ; 1 Pet. 
i. 1 9.) In the Apocalj^pse (v. 6 ; vii. 9, etc.) apylop, not afivhs, is alwaj’^s used. Tlie 
attempt of Danz to account for the expression as a mistaken , rendering of by’cos in 
the sense of “ strong hero ” (see Hase, Lehen Jesu, p. 101) is .only worth noticing as 
an instance of that fondness for ingenious novelties which is the hane of German 
theologians. On the word aipcev, “ hearing, and- carrying away,” “expiating,” cf. 
Exod. xxviii. 30 ; xxxiv. 7 ; Lev. v. 1, etc. Ldersheim (i. 343) says that the 
school of Shammai explained the word “lambs” {cJiebashim) to mean “those that 
sirpp}-ess our iniquities'' (Micali vii. 19), from ehabash, “to suppress.” The Hillelites 
derived the word from chahas, “ to wash,” “ because they wash away the sins of Israel.” 

2 eg^^eifos. For other instances of the word, see Matt. xix. 26; Luke xx. 17 ; 

Mark x. 21. ‘ ' 

3 Even if, as some suppose, St. J ohn the Evangelist was His first cousin. The 
argument for supposing that Salome, the wife of Zebedee, was a sister of the Virgin 
Mary, arises from the comparison of Mark xv. 40 with John xix. 25, where four 
women are mentioned ; but John, with his usual delicate -reserve, does not mention 
his oHvn mother by name. See siip., p. 71, n. 3. 
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But how deep and full of meaning is that question, and how sternly 
it behoves all who come to their Lord to answer it I One of the holiest 
of the Church’s saints, St. Bernard, was' in the habit of constantly 
warning himself by the solemn query, “ Bernarde, ad quid venisti i ” 
Bernard, for what purpose art thou here ? ” Self-examination could 
assume no more searching form ; but all the meaning which it involved 
was concentrated in that quiet and simple question, “ What seek ye 1 ” 
It was more than the two young Galilseans could answer Him 
at once; it meant more, perhaps, thari' they knew or understood. Yet 
the answer showed that they were in earnest. “ Rabbi,” they said (and 
the title of profound honour and reverence i showed how deeply His 
presence had impressed them), “ where art thou staying 1 ” 

Where it was we do not know. Perhaps in one of the temporary 
succdth, or booths, covered at the top.with the striped abba, which is in 
the Bast an article of ordinary wear. These slight hovels, with their 
wattled sides interwoven with green branches of terebinth or palm, 
must have given the only shelter possible to the hundreds who had 
flocked to John’s baptism. “He saith to them, Come and see.” 
Again, the words were very simple, though they occur in passages of 
much significance.^ Never, however, did they produce a result more 
remarkable than now. They came and saw where Jesus dwelt, and, 
as it was then four in the afternoon,® stayed there that day, and 
probably slept there that night ; and before they lay down to sleep they 
knew and felt in their inmost hearts that the kingdom of heaven had 
come, that the hopes of long centuries were now fulfilled, that they had 
been in the presence of Him who was the desire of all nations, the 
Priest greater than Aaron, the Prophet greater than Moses, the King 
greater than David, the true Star of Jacob and Sceptre of Israel. 

One of those two youths who thus came earliest to Christ was 

Among the Jews this title was a sort of degree. One of the myriads of idle 
conjectures which have defaced the simple narrative of the Gospels is that Jesus had 
taken this degree among the Essenes. It is clear, on the one hand, that He never 
sought it ; and, on the other, that it was bestowed upon Him even hy the most 
eminent Pharisees (John iii. 2) out of spontaneous and genuine awe. 

- John xi. 34 ; Cant. iii. 1 1 ; Eov. vi. 1, 3, 5, 7 ; Ps. Ixvi. 5, etc. (See Stier, i. 51.) 

• 3 The tenth hour counting from six in the morning; there is no ground for 
supposing, with Wieseler, that John counts from midnight instead of adopting the 
ordinary Jewish computation (John iv. 6, 52 ; xi. 9 ; xix. 14). "Wieseler seems 
even to he mistaken in the belief that the Romans ever counted the hours of their 
civil day from midnight. — Mr. Monro refers me to a passage of the Digests, in which 
hora vi. diei and hora vi. metis are referred to in the verj- sentence in which a lawyer 
is expounding civil computation in opposition to natural. (Dig. xli., tit. 3,fr. 6 7.) 

5 * ’ ' 
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Andrew.i The other suppressed his own name because he was the 
narrator,,. the beloved disciple, the Evangelist St. John.2 No wonder 
that the smallest details, down even to the very hour of the day, were 
treasured in his memory, never to be forgotten, even in extreme old age. 

It was the first care of Andrew to find his brother Simon, and tell, 
him of this great Eureka. 3 He brought Him to Jesus, and Jesus,, 
looking earnestly on him with that royal gaze which read intuitively 
the inmost thoughts — seeing at a glance in that simple fisherman all the 
weakness, but also all the , splendid greatness of the man — said^ 
giving him a new name, which was . long, afterwards yet more solemnly 
confirmed, ‘^Thon art Simon, the son of Jona” (dr “of John”**^);. “thou 
shalt win the name of Kephas ; ” that ■ is, “Thou art Simon, the son 
of the dove; hereafter thou - shalt be as the, rock in which the dove 
hides.” 5 It was, indeed, a play upon the word, but one which was 
memox’ably symbolic and profound. None; but the shallow and the 
ignorant will see, in such a play upon the name, anything derogatory 
to the Saviour’s dignity. The essential meaning and augury of,, names 
had been in all ages a belief among the J ews, whose very language was, 
regarded by themselves as being no less sacred than the oracular gems 
on Aaron’s breast. Their belief in the mystic potency of sounds, of 
the tongue guided by unalterable destiny in the realms of seeming 
chance, may seem idle and superstitious, to an artificial cultivation, but, 
has been shared by many of the deepest thinkers in every age.^ 

^ Hence the Fathers call him (5 7rf?wT({/tA.7;Tos. 

^ This exquisite and consistent reticence is one of the many strong arguments in 
favour of the genuineness of the Gospel. If our view he right, St. John did care 
about the facts of which he is writing, but did not care that his mere name should 
be remembered among men. M. Henan seems at one time to have held' that it was 
partly written out of jealousy at the primacy popularly ascribed to St. Peter ! 

® EiipriKa/nev rhv MetTfriav (John i. 42). (Pressense, Jhm Christ, p. 294.) .This 
was indeed a true act of brotherly affection. (See ; Keble’s Hymn on St. .Andrew’s 
Day.). It is, strange .that no one should have alluded (so far as I have seen) to the 
reason why St. John Could not then perform for his brother the same great service. 
The reason probably is, that James was at the time quietly, pursuing his calling by 
the Sea .of .Galilee. 

, ’Iiora is the reading of A, but 'laidvvov of N, B, L, etc. 

® Lange ii. 284. , Or, possibly, “ Thou art a Son of Weakness, but shalt become, 
a Hock.”,, Unfortunately, however,:there is no sutBcient authoritj’’ for giving this 
meaning to the word niv. (Liicke, i. 450.) Further, the better reading here is 
“ John.” 

^ Of, .SiSCh. Again., 665, TTpoualaiai, rod ireirpu/xepov yKcia'ffav iv Tvxa vegwy. (See 
Origin of Lang., ch. iii; ; Chapters on Lang., p. 269 — 277.) I am not now referring. 
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,, How was it tKat these youths of Galilee, how was it that a John so 
fervid, yet contemplative, a Peter so impetuous in his affections, yet so' 
timid in his resolves, were ' thus brought at once^ — ^brought, as it were, 
by a single look, by a single word — to‘ the Saviour’s feet 2 ^ How came 
they thus, by one flash of insight or of inspiration,' to recognise, in the 
carpenter of Nazareth, -the Messiah of prophecy, the Son of God, the 
Saviour 'of the world 2 

Doubtless in part by what He said, and by what John the Baptist' 
had testified concerning Him, but doubtless also in part by His very 
look. On this subject, indeed, tradition has varied in a most remaikable 
manner ; biit on a point of so much interest we may briefly pause. 

Anyone who has studied the representations of Ghrist in mediajval 
art will have observed that some of them, particularly in Missals, are 
degradingly and repulsively hideous, while others are conceived in 
the softest and loveliest ideal of human beauty.2 Whence came this 
singular divergence ? . ' 

It came from the prophetic passages which were supposed t( indicate 
the appearance of the Messiah, as well as His life. 

The early Church, accustomed to the exquisite perfection of form ii? 
which the genius of heathen sculpture had clothed its conceptions of 
the jmunger gods of Olympus — aware, too, of the fatal corruptions of a 
sensual imagination — seemed to find a pleasui'e in breaking loose from 
this adoration of personal endowments, and in taking, as their ideal of 
the bodily aspect of our Lord, Isaiah’s picture of a patient and afflicted 
sufferer, or David’s pathetic description of a smitten and wasted out- 
~ cast.3 His beauty, says Clemens of Alexandria, was in His soul and 
in His actions, but in appearance He was base. Justin Martyr de- 
scribes Him as being without beauty, without glory, -without honour. 
“His body,” says Origen, “was small, and ill-shapen, and ignoble.” 

to such recondite- fancies as those involved in the Cahalistic ■modes of interpretation 
by Gematria, noiarilton, atbask, etc., hut to something far . more antique and spon- 
taneous, of -which, for instance, we find specimens not only in the tragedians, but 
even in the stories of Herodotus (ix. 91, etc.). 

The call to the actual Apostolate was later. 

- See Lecky, Hist, of nationalism, i. 257 ; Kugler, Hist, of Art, i. 15, 1C juDidron, 
Icon. Clirct., p. 68 ; Gieseler, JEccl. Hist., E.T., i. 63. 

3 Isa. lii. 14 ; liii. 4, “ "We did esteem him stricken (rU3 cf. r?|r! Lev. xiii. 13), 
smitten of God, and afllicted.” LXX., iv -adva nal ir irAijyf! nal tV KaKiiaei. Ps. x-xii. 
6, 7, “ I am a worm, and no man . . .' AU they that sec me laugh me to scorn ; ” 
15 — 17, “My strength is dried up like a potsherd ... I may tell all mj' hones ; 
they stand staring and looking. upon me.” 
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'.‘His body,” says Tertullian, “had no human handsomeness, much 
less any celestial splendour.” The heathen Oelsus, as we learn from 
Origen, even argued from His traditional meanness and ugliness of 
aspect as a ground for rejecting His divine origin.^ Hay, this kind of 
distorted inference Avent to even greater estremities. The Vulgate 
rendering of Isa. liii. 4 is, “Hos putavimus oum quasi leprosum, per- 
cussum a Deo et humiliatum ; ” and this gave rise to a Avidespread 
fancy, of which there are many traces, that He Avho healed so many 
leprosies Avas Himself a leper ! " ' 

. Shocked, on the other hand, by these revolting fancies, there Avere 
many avIio held that Jesus in His eai'thly features reflected the charm 
and beauty of DaAud, His great ancestor ; and St. J erome and St. 
Augustine preferred to apply to Him the words of Psalm xlv. 2, 3, 
“Thou art fairer than the children of men.’’^ It Avas natural that, in 
the absence of positive indications, this vieAV should command a deeper 
sympathy, and it gave rise both to the curi’ent descriptions of Christ, 
and also to those ideals, so full of mingled majesty and tenderness 
in — 

“ That face 

How beautiful, if son-ow had not made 
Sorrow more beautiful than beauty’s self,” 

which we see in the great pictures of Pra Angelico, of Bernardino 
Luini, of Leonardo da Vinci, of Raphael, and of Titian.^ 

^ SeoKeim, i. 460, who quotes Just. Mart. c. Tryph. xiv. 36, etc., heidr]s, USo^os, 
drifios ; Olem. Strom, ii. 440, Paed. iii. 1, 3, ryv altrxphs ; Tert. Pe Car. Christ. 9, 
“ Nec humanae honestatis coi-pus fuit, nedum caelestis claritatis ; ” Orig. c. Cels. 
vi. 75, rh o’wp.a piKphv koI SvasiShs nal hyeyes ‘^y. The notion depends wholly on 
Isa. liii. 3. LXX., rb elSos aiiroS dripoy koI eK\enroy irapd robs vlohs tuv avBpdiruv. 

- In. the Talmud Cod. Sanhedrin, to the question “ What is the name of the 
Messias?” it is answered The Leper.'' (Pearson On the Creed, Axt. iv. Seethe 
story of St. Prancis in Sir J. Stephen’s Essays on Eccles. Biog. i. 99 ; Montalembert, 
St. Eliz. de Eongrie, ii. 93—99, in both of which stories Christ appears as a leper.) 
Hence the extraordinary deA’Otion bestowed on this afflicted class by St. Edmund of 
Canterbury, St. Louis, St. James de Chantal, etc. In fact, leprosy came to be 
regarded as a gift of God. In 1541 Henry, organist of Coblenz, begged the 
conneiLof the city to give a place in the hospital to his son. “ Somit dem Us-satz 
von Gott dem almechtigen begabt.” In 1189 Clement III. addressed a bull 
“dilectis flliis leprosis.” 

® Aug. in Ep. Joh., tract ix. 9. 

* See Gieseler, Kirchengeschichte, i. 86, 87; Keim (E.T.), ii. 189 — 194. 
Augustine said truly (De Trin., viii. 5), “ Qua fuerit ille facie nos penitus ignoramns." 
See Excursus IV., “Traditional Descriptions of the Appearance of Our Lord.” 
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Indepen dentiy of all tradition, we may believe with reverent con- 
. riction that there could have been nothing mean or repugnant — that 
there must, as St. Jerome says, have been “something stany” — in the 
form which enshrined an Eternal Divinity and an Infinite Holiness. 
All true beauty is but “ the sacrament of goodness,” and a conscience 
so stainless, a spirit so full of harmony, a life so purely nohle, could not 
but express itself in the bearing, could not but be reflected in the face 
of the Son of Man. "VVe do not indeed find any allusion to this charm 
of aspect, as we do in the description of the young High-priest Aris- 
^tobulus ■whom Herod murdered ; but neither, on the other hand, do we 
find in the language of His enemies a single word or allusion which 
might have been founded on an unworthy appearance. ’Pie of whom 
John bore witness as the Christ — He whom the multitude would gladly 
have seized that He might be their king — He whom the city saluted 
with triumphal shouts as the Son of Da^^d — He to whom women 
ministered with such deep devotion, and whose aspect, even in tbe 
troubled images of a dream, had inspired a Roman lady with interest 
and awe — He whose mere word caused Philip and Matthew and many 
others to leave all and follow Him — He whose one glance broke into an 
agony of repentance the heart of Peter — He before whose presence 
those possessed with devils were alternately agitated into frenzy and 
calmed into repose, and at whose question, in the very crisis of His 
weakness and betrayal. His most savage enemies shrank and fell pros- 
trate in the moment of their most infuriated -wrath ^ — such an One as 
this could not have been without the personal majesty of a Prophet and 
a Priest. All the facts of His life speak convincingly of that sti’ength, 
and endurance, and dignity, and electric influence, which none could 
have exercised without a large share of human, no less than of spiritual, 
gifts. ' “Certainly,” says St. Jerome, “a flame of fire and starry bright- 
ness flashed from His eye, and the majesty of the Godhead shone in 
His face.” This view may be regarded as certain ; for “ amazement ” is 
the expression most frequently used by the Evangelists to express the 
effect produced by His presence alike upon His enemies and His 
friends. 2 

. The third day after the return from the wilderness seems to have 
been spent by Jesus in intercourse with His new disciples. On the 

1 John xwii. 6. Cf. Luke iv. 30. 

- i^evK-na-a-ofTo, Matt. vii. 28 ; xiii. 54 ; xLx. 25 ; xsii. 33. St. Miirk and 
St. Luke use the same or similar expressions often. (Comp. i^la-Tavro, Luke ii. 
47 ; iKOan^ftaBai, Mark ix. 15 ; xiv. 33 ; xvi. 5, 6.) 
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r^Eourfcli day He' wished to start^ for his return to Galilee, and on the 
journey fell in with another young fisherman, Philip of Bethsaida, 
Alone of the Apostles Philip had a Greek name, derived, perhaps, from 
the; tetrarch Philip, since the custom of naming children after reigning 
~)rinces .has always been a common one.^ If so, he must at this time 
-have been under thirty. Possibly his Greek name indicates his familiarity 
with some of the Greek-speaking population, Avho lived mingled Avith 
the Galilteans on the shores of Gennesarebh ; and this may account for 
the fact that he, rather than any of the other Apostles, was appealed to 
by the Greeks who, in the last week of His life, Avished to see our 
Lord. One Avord — the one jrregnant invitation, “ Follow me ! ” — was 
sufficient to attach to Jesus for ever the gentle and simple-minded 
Apostle, Avhom, in all probability, He had previously known. 

The next day a fifth neophyte Avas added to that sacred and happy 
hand. Eager to comnmnicate the rich discovery Avhich he had made, 
Philip sought out his friend Nathanael, exercising thereby the divinest 
prerogative of friendship, Avhich consists in the communication to others 
of all that Ave have ourselves experienced to be most divine. Nathanael, 
in the list of Apostles, is generally, and almost indubitably, identified 
Avith Bartholomew ; for Bartholomew is less a name than a designation 
— Bar-Tohnai, the son of Tolmai;” and Avhile Nathanael is only in 
one other place mentioned under this name (John xxi. 2), BartholomeAv 
(of whom, on any other supposition, we should knoAV nothing Avhatever) 
is, in the list of Apostles, almost invariably associated Avith Philip.^ 
As his home was at Cana of Galilee, the son of Tolmai might easily 
have become acquainted Avith the young fisherman of Gennesareth. 
And yet so deep was the retirement in Avhich up to this time Jesus had 
lived His life, that though Nathanael kncAV Philip, he knew nothing of 
Christ. The simple mind of Philip seemed to find a pleasure in con- 
trasting the grandeur of His office Avith the meanness of His birth : 

^ In using the phrase ijQeKva^v it is evident that St. John had in his 

mind some slight circumstance unknown to us. 

^ The name Andrew is of Greek origin, but Lightfoot (Sarmony, Luke v. 10) 
shows that it was in use among the Jews. Thomas was also called hy the Greek 
name Didymus, or “Twin;” but weknow no name of Philip- except this (Greek 
one. The. a7rb Bijeo-ateas probably means “a native of;” for GresweU’s attempt 
to distinguish aTzh from sk in this sense is xmtenahle. 

® Some make Tolmai a mere abhreAuation of Ptolomseus. .On the identity of 
Nathanael Avith Bartholomew, see Ewald, Gesch. Qhristus, 327. Donaldson {Jashar, 
-p. 9) thinks that Lathanael was Philip’s brother. . The name Nathanael Avas conimon 
(Num. i. 8; 1 Chron. ii. 14, etc.), . j 
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‘-‘We have found Him of whom Moses in the Law, and the Prophets, 
did write ; ” whom think you ? — a young Herodian prince ? — a young 
Asmonsean priest 1 — some burning light from the schools of Shammai or 
Hillel 1 — some passionate young Emir from the followers of Judas of 
Gamalal — no, but “ Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Josephs 

Nathanael seems to have felt the contrast. He- caught at the local 
, designation. It may be, as legend says, that he was a man of higher 
position than the rest of the Apostles.^ It has been usually considered 
that his answer was proverbial; but perhaps it was a passing allusion 
to the -word nazora, “ despicable ; ” or it may merely have implied 
Nazareth, that obscure and ill-reputed town in its little untrodden 
valley — can anything good come from thence ?” The answer is in the 
same words Avhich our Lord had addressed to John and Andrew. 
Philip was an apt scholar', and he too said “ Come and see.” 

, To-day, too, that question — “ Can any good thing come out oj 
Nazareth ? ”-^is often repeated, and the one sufficient answer — almost 
the only possible answer — is now, as it then was, “Come and see.” 
Then it meant, come and see One who speaks as never man spake ; 
come and see One who, though He be but the Carpenter of Nazareth, 
yet overawes the souls of all who approach Him — seeming by His mere 
presence to reveal the secrets of all hearts, yet drawing to Him even 
the most sinful with a sense of yearning love ; come and see One from 
whom there seems to breathe forth the irresistible • charm of a sinless 
purity, the unapproachable beauty of a Divine life. “ Come and see,” 
said Philip, convinced in His simple faithful Iieai-t that to sec Jesus 
was to know Him, and to know was to love, and to love was to adore. 
In this sense, indeed, we can say “ Come and see ” no longer ; for since 
the blue heavens closed on the visions which were vouchsafed to St. 
Stephen and St. Paul, His earthly form has been visible no more. But 
there is another sense, no less powerful for con\'iction, in which it still 
suffices to say, in answer to all doubts, “ Come and see.” Come and 
see a dying world revivified, a decrepit world regenerated, an aged 
world rejuvenescent; come and see the ^ darkness illuminated, the 
despair dispelled ; come and see tenderness brought into the cell of the 
imprisoned felon, and liberty to the fettered slave ; come and see the 
poor, and the ignorant, and the many, emancipated for ever from the 

1 “Non Petro vili piscatori Bartholomaetls nobilis aatcponitur” (Jerome Ap. ai 
Eustoch.). ■ Hence he is nsually represented in medimval art clothed in a purple 
mantle, adorned with precious stones; hut John xxi. 2 is alone sufficient to invali- 
date the tradition. 
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intolerable thraldom o£ the rich, the learned, and the few ; come and 
see hospitals and orphanages rising in their permanent mercy beside 
the crumbling ruins of colossal amphitheatres which once reeked with 
human blood; come and see the obscene symbols of an universal 
degradation obliterated indignantly from the purified abodes ; come and 
see the dens of lust and tyranny transformed into sweet and happy 
homes, defiant atheists into believing Christians, rebels into children, 
and pagans into saints. A.y, come and see the majestic acts of one great 
drama continued through nineteen Christian centuries ; and as you see 
them all tending to one gi-eat development, long predetermined in the 
Councils of the Divine Will — as you learn in reverent humility that even 
apparent Chance is in reality the daughter of Forethought, as well as, for 
those who thus recognise her nature, the sister of Order and Per- 
suasion'^ — as you hear the voice of your Saviour searching, with the 
loving accents of a compassion which will neither strive nor cry, your 
very reins and heai't — it may be that you too will unlearn the misery 
of doubt, and exclaim in happy confidence, with the pure and candid 
Nathanael, “ Rabhi, thou art the Son of God, thou art the King of Israel ! ’’ 

The fastidious reluctance of Nathanael was very soon dispelled. 
Jesus, as He saw him coming, recognised that the seal of God was 
upon his forehead, and said of him, “ Behold a true Israelite, in whom 
guile is not.” “Whence dost thou recognise mel” asked Nathanael; 
and then came that heart-searching answer, “ Before that Philip called 
thee, whilst thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw thee.” > 

It was the custom of pious Jews — a custom approved by the 
Talmud — to study their crishma, or office of daily prayer, under a 
fig-tree ; ^ and some have imagined that there is something significant 
in the fact of the Apostle having been summoned from the shade of a 
tree which symbolised Jewish ordinances and Jewish traditions, but 
which was beginning already to cumber the ground.^ But though 

^ [Tu^a] Euj'o/i.fas re Ka) HeiGoiis a5e\<pa Ka\ TlpofiaQelas Ovydrrjp (Alctnan, f. 55, 
ed. Bergk.). “ The threefold offspring of T'orethought which is described in this 
noble fragment appears to represent three of the cardinal relations in which we 
may regard the working of Proridence. It first appears as Chance in regard to its 
occurrence; it next works Persuasion as men bow to its decrees; and at last it 
issues in Order ” (Westcott, Charact. of the Gosp. Miracles, p. 35). 

2 Be^ysh. Eabha, f. '62, quoted by Sepp. See 1 Kings iv. 25 ; Micah i\. 6. The 
accusative inrh riju crvKrjv, where we should have expected the dative, seems to imply 
that he purposely gone there for prayer and meditation. Perhaps some inference 
as to the time of year may be drawn from this circumstance.' 

2 See 1 Kings iv. 25 ; Micah iv. 4; Zech. iii. 10; Matt.xxi, 20; Luke xiii. 7. 
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something interesting and instructive may often be derived from- the 
poetic insight of a chastened imagination which can thus observe 
allegories which lie involved in the simplest facts, yet no such flash 
of sudden perception could alone have accounted for the agitated in- 
tensity of Nathanael’s reply. Everyone must have been struck, at 
first sight, Avith the apparent disproportionateness between the cause 
and the efiect How apparently inadequate was that quiet allusion to 
the lonely session of silent thought under the fig-tree to produce the 
instantaneous adhesion, the henceforth inalienable loyalty, of this 
“ fusile Apostle” to the Son of God, the King of Israel ! But for the 
true explanation of this instantaneity of conviction we must look 
deeper; and then, if I mistake not, we shall see in this incident 
another of those indescribable touches of reality which have been to 
so many powerful minds the most irresistible internal evidence to 
establish the historic truthfulness of the Fourth Gospel. 

There are moments when the grace of God stirs sensibly in the 
human heart; when the soul seems to rise upon the eagle-wings of 
hope and prayer into the heaven of heavens ; when caught up, as it 
were, into God’s very presence, we see and hear things unspeakable. 
At such moments we live a lifetime ; for emotions such as these 
annihilate all time ; they — 

“ Crowd Eternity into an hour, 

Or stretch an hour into Eternity.” ^ 

At such moments we are nearer to God ; we seem to know Him and 
be known of Him; and if it were possible for any man at such a 
moment to see into our souls, he would know all that is greatest and 
most immortal in our beings. But to see us then is impossible to man ; 
it is possible only to Him whose hand should lead, whose right hand 
should guide us, even if we could take the wings of the morning and fly 
into the uttermost parts of the sea. And such a crisis of emotion must 
the guileless Israelite have known as he sat and mused and prayed in 
silence under his fig-tree. To the consciousness of such a crisis — a crisis 
which could only be known to One to whom it was given to read the 
very secrets of the heart — our Lord appealed. Let him who has had a 
similar experience say how he would regard a living man who could 
reveal to him that he- had at such a moment looked into and fathomed 
the emotions of his heart. That such solitary musings — such pene- 
trating, even in this life, “ behind the vail ” — such raptures into the 

^ See Ps. cxxxix. 1, 3. 
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fchird heaven, during which the soul strives to transcend the limitations 
of space and time while it communes, face to face, with the Eternal arid 
the Unseen— such sudden kindlings of celestial lightning which seemed 
to have fused all that is meanest and basest within us in an instant and 
for ever — that these supreme crises are among the recorded experiences 
of the Christian life, rests upon indisputable evidence of testimony and 
of fact. And if any one of my readers has ever kno^vn this spasm of 
Divine change, wliich annihilates the old and in the same monirint 
creates or re-creates a new-born soul, such a one, at least, will under- 
stand the thrill of electric sympathy, the arrow-point of interise con- 
viction, Avhich shot that very instant through the heart of Nathanael, 
and brought him, as it were, at once upon his knees with the exclama- 
tion," “ Eai&i, i/iou art the Son of God, thou art the King of Israel 

We scarcely hear of Nathanael again. His seems to have been 
one of those calm, retiring, contemplative souls whose whole sphere, 
of existence lies not here, but — 

“ Where, beyond these voices, there is peace.” 

It was a life of' which the world sees nothing, because it was ^‘hid with 
Christ in God ; ” but of this Ave may be sure, that never till the day of 
his martyrdom, or even during his martyr agonies, did he forget those 
quiet words which showed that his “ Lord had searched him, out and 
known him, and. comprehended his thoughts long before.” Not once, 
doubtless, but on many and many_ a future day “ was the promise ful- 
filled for him and for his companions, that, with the eye of faith, they 
should “see the heavens opened, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of Man.”^ 

See Ps. ii. 7 ; Isa.-ix. 6. ■ 

^ uij/e(T0e (n, B, L, etc,). The promise is obviously spiritual, as the ablest Fathers 
saw. A" striking passage of Luther’s to this effect is quoted in Alford. The word 
“ hereafter shall ye see,” etc. (John i. 61), meant '‘‘from this time forth,^^ and there- 
fore was a correct translation of air’ apn at the time when bur Version was made. 
Comp. Matt. xxvi. 64, and the.petition “that we may hereafter 3, godly, righteous, 
and sober life ” — i.e., not at some future time, but “ hfoih this day forward,” The 
reading, however, is very dubious, and B, L, as well as several versions, and Origen, 
etc., omit it. The 'Aufjv is found twenty-five times in St. John, and always 
doubled. Cf. Isa. ixv. 16 (where God" is called the “God of 2 Cor. i.' 20; 

Rev. iii.T4. - For the Messianic- title, -Son of Man— a title desefibingdihe Messiah as 
-the essential -representative of eveiy child in the great human family- of God^ee 
D-an. vii. 13, 14 ; .Rev; i. 13, etc, . , • - -. 

^ “Son of Man,” Ben-adam, may, in its general sense, be applied to any man 
(Job XXV. 6 : Ps. cxliv. 3, etc.), but it is applied in a special sense to Ezekiel in the 
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Tlie title Son of Man,” whicli Jesus here adopts, is the first 
designation by ^vhich He describes Himself. It "^vas as the Son of 
Man, meek and lowly of heart, that His disciples- could alone learn 
at first to recognise Him before they gradually came to see in Him. 
the Son of God. ‘ ' 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE FIEST MIEACLB. 

“Unde rubor vestris et non sua purpura Ij-mpbis? 

Q\me rosa mirantes -tarn nova mutat aquas? 

Numen, comivae, praesens agnqscite numen : 

Lympba pudica Deum vidit et erubnit.” — Chase aw. 

“On the third day,” says St. John, “there was a marriage in Cans 
of GaiUee.” Writing with a full knowledge and vivid recollection of 
every fact that took place during those divinely- memorable days, 
he gives his indications of time as though others were as familiar 
witlr them as he himself. The “third day” has been understood in 
difierent manners : it is simplest to understand it as the third after 
the departure of Jesus for Galilee.^ If He were travelling expeditiously 
He might stop on the first night (supposing Him to follow the ordinary 
route) at Shiloh or at Shechem ^ on the second at En-Garmim ; on 

Old Testament, and to Christ in the New. One very observable fact is, that though 
used of Ezekiel nearly ninety times, he does not once apply the title to himself ; and 
though used about eighty times of Christ, it is never used by any but Himself, 
except in passages which describe His heavenly exaltation (Acts vii. 56; Rev. i.. 
13 — 20 ; xiv. 14). It seems further clear that though Ezekiel is called Ben-Adam 
(perhaps, in the midst of his revelations, to remind him of his own nothingness 
■fiefivT](ro~ai>0pci}7ros tsv), the title in the New Testament, being clearly drawn from 
Daniel (vii. 13), is the Chaldee Bar-en6sh, which represents humanity in its' greatest 
frailtj’ and humility, and is a significant declaration that the exaltation of Christ in 
His kingly and judicial office is due to His previous self-humiliation in His human 
nature (Phil. ii. a — 11). .{Bishop 'Wordsworth s. v. in Smith’s Diet, of Bible, iii. 
1359, who quotes Cypr. Be Idol. Vanit.jip. 538, “hominem indnit, quem perducat ad 
Patrem,” and Aug. Serm. 121, “Klius Dei factus cst filius hominis, ut vos, qui 
eratis fiUi hominis, efficeremini filii Dei.”) The term lent ish, found in Ps. iv. 3, etc., 
means “filii riri,” not “ filii hominis.'"' Bengal, on' this verse (John i. 51), referring 
■to 1 Cor. XV, 47,' says, “Unus hic nempe homo est, quem Adamus, post lapsum, 
e.vpectavit.” See farther, Westcott on Jolm i. 51. 

^ According to Jewish rule ^-ii-gins -were married on Wednesdays, and perhaps 
there maj^ he a reference to this. fEdersheim, i. 345.) 
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the third, crossing the plain of J ezi'eel, He could easily reach Nazareth,^ 
and, finding that His mother and brethren wore not there, might, in an 
hour and a half longer, reach Cana in time for the ceremonies of an 
Oriental wedding.- 

It is well known that those ceremonies began at twilight; It was 
the custom in Palestine, no less than in Greece, 

“ To bear away 

The bride from home at blushing shut of day,” 

or even later, far on into the night, ^ covered from head to foot in her 
loose and flowing veil, garlanded with flowers, and dressed in her 
fairest robes. She was heralded by torchlight, with songs and dances, 
and the music of the drum and flute, to the bridegroom’s home. She 
was attended by the maidens of her village, and the bridegroom came 
to meet her with his youthful friends. Legend says that hlathanael 
was on this occasion the paranymph, whose duty it was to escort the 
bride ; but the presence of Mary, who must have left Nazareth on purpose 

r The author has done this himself, and therefore knows that it is easily possible, 
although it requires quick travelling. There would, however, bo nothing on this 
occasion to make Jesus linger, and possibly he was journeying with the express 
intention of being present at the marriage feast. The fact that a wedding will 
soon take place is usually known throughout ai_ Eastern village, ?nd Jesus might 
easily have heard about it from one of His disciples, or from some other Galilmar 
pilgrim. 

2 It will be seen i'lOm this paragraph that I consider Kefr Kenna, and not the 
so-called Kana el-Jalil, to be the real Cana. On this point I entirely agi’ee with 
De Saulcy as against Dr. Eobinson. If I am right in the explanation of “ the third 
day,” it will be an additional argument in favour of this view. I say “the so- 
called Kana el-Jalil,” because certainly the more ordinary name of this ruined and 
deserted village is Khurbet Kana, and Thomson {The Land atid the Book) could find 
no trace worth mentioning of the other name, which rests solely on Robinson’s 
authority ; moreover, the name Kenna el-Jalil is certainly sometimes given to Kefr 
Kenna, as Osborne testifies. The philological diflSculty is by no means insuperable; 
tradition too, fairly tested, is in favour of Kefr Kenna ; and its position (far nearer 
to Nazareth and Capernaum than Khurbet Kdna, and lying on the direct road) is 
in every respect more in accordance with the indications of the Gospel narrative 
than its more remote and desolate rival. Moreover, at Kefr Kenna there are distinct 
traces of antiquity, and at the other place there are none. If, in fact, it be a mere 
hallucination to suppose that Khurbet Kana is at all known under the designation 
of Kana el-JalR, more than half of the reasons for identifying it with Cana of 
Galilee fall to the ground. Now on this point Mr, Thomson is far more likely to 
be right than Dr. Robinson, from his long residence in Palestine, and great know- 
ledge of Arabic. 

s When In Palestine I arrived at El Jib about sunset, and found that the 
festivities of a wedding were just commencing. They lasted till late at night. 
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to be present at the wedding, seems to show that one of the bridal 
pair Avas some member of the Holy Family. Jesus, too, was invited 
and His disciples, and the use of the singular ( ek \ ii 6 j ]) implies that the 
disciples were invited for His sake, not He for theirs. It is not likely 
therefore that Nathanael, who had only heard the name of Jesus two 
days before, had anything to do with the marriage. All positive con- 
jecture is idle j but the fact that the Virgin evidently took a leading 
position in the house, and commands the servants in a tone of authority, 
renders it not improbable that this may have been the wedding of one 
of her nephews, the sons of Alphaeus, or even of one of her daughters, 
“ the sisters of Jesus,” i to Avhom tradition gives the names Esther and 
Thamar. That Joseph himself was dead is evident from the complete 
silence of the Evangelists, who, after Christ’s first visit to Jenisalem as 
a boy, make no further mention of his name.- 

Whether the marriage festival lasted for seven days, as Avas usual 
among those who could afford it,® or only for one or two, as Avas the 
case among the poorer classes, we cannot tell ; but at some period of 
the entei’tainment the Avine suddenly ran short.'* None but those Avho 
knoAV hoAv sacred in the East is the duty of lavish hospitality, and Iioav 
passionately the obligation to exercise it to the utmost is felt, can 
realise the gloom Avhich this incident would have throAvn over the 
occasion, or the misery and mortification Avhich it Avould haA'e caused 
to the wedded pair. They would have felt it to be, as in the East it 
Avould still be felt to be, a bitter and indelible disgrace. 

Now the presence of Jesus and his five companions imiy Avell have 
been the cause of this deficiency. The invitation, as we have seen, was 
originally intended for Jesus alone, nor could the youthful bridegroom 
in Cana of Galilee haA'e been aware that dui’ing the last four days J esus 
had won the allegiance of five disciples. It is probable that no pro- 
vision had been made for this increase of numbers, and that it Avas this 
unexpected accession of guests which caused a difficulty to this simple 
household.® Moreover, it is hardly pi*obable that, coming from a hasty 

* jMiitt. xiii. 50. See, however, Luko iv. 22 ; John A-i. 42. 

- The notion that the hridegroom Avas Simon the Canaanitc arises from a 
complete, hut not unnatural, error about his name. An improbable tradition followed 
by St. Jerome and St. Bonaventura, and adopted by the jrahomehins (D’Hcrbelot 
s. V. “Johannes ”), represents that the bridegroom was the Evangelist St. John. 

^ Judg. xiv. 12; Tob. xi. 19. 

■* John ii. 3, v<rrfp'ficrayTOS oXvov. 

5 In some MSS. of the Yetus It.ala are added the words, “ Et factum est per 
multam turbam vocatorum vinum consummari." 
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journey of ninety miles, the little band could, even had their means 
permitted it, have conformed to the common J ewish custom of bringing 
with them wine and other provisions to contribute to the mii’thfulness 
of. the, wedding feast. 

Unrler these circumstances therefore there was a special reason why 
the mother of Jesus should say to Him, “ They have no wine.” The 
remark was evidently a pointed one, and its import could not be- mis- 
understood. None knew, as Mary knew, who her Son was; yet for 
thirty long years of patient waiting for His manifestation, she had but 
seen Him grow as other children grow. He had lived in sweetness, 
indeed, and Immility and grace of sinless wisdom, like a tender plant 
before God, but in all other respects as other youths have lived, pre- 
eminent only in utter stainlessness. But now He was thiity years old, 
and the voice of the great Prophet, v/ith whose fame the nation rang, 
had proclaimed Him to be the promised Christ. He was being publicly 
attended by disciples who acknowledged Him as Rabbi and Lord. 
Here was a difficulty to be met; an act of true kindness to be 
performed; a disgrace to be averted from friends whom He loved — 
and that, too, a disgrace to which His own presence and that of His- 
disciples had unwittingly contributed. Was not His hour yet come? 
Who could tell what He might do, if He were only made aware of tha. 
trouble which threatened to interrupt the feast 1 Might not some band 
of hymning angels, like those who had her-alded His birth, receive His 
bidding to change that humble mai'riage-feast into a scene of hea-ven ? 
Might it not be that even now He would lead them into His. banijuet- 
house, and His banner over them be love ? 

Her faith was strong, her motives pure, except perhaps what has 
been called “the slightest possible touch of the' purest womanly, 
motherly ainxiety (we know no other word) prompting in' her the 
desire to see her honoured in her presence.” i And her Son’s 
hour had nearly come : but it was necessary now, at once, for ever, for 
that Son to show to her that henceforth he was not only Jesus the 
Son of Mary, but the Christ the Son of God. As regarded His great 
work and mission, as regai’ded His Eternal Being, the significance of 
the beautiful subordination had 'passed away; His thoughts were not, 
as her thoughts, neither His ways her. ways.^ It could not have 

Stier, i. 61, E.Tr. The germ of the remark is to he found in- Chrysostom. 

" Similarly in Luke ii. -19, the authority of Joseph is wholly, subordinated to a 
loftier one (see p. 56). - The same truth is distinctly shadowed forth in Matt. xii. 
48 — 50 ; Luke xi. 27, 28. St. Bernard, in Illustration of the desire of our Lord to 
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been done in a manner more decisive, yet, at tbe same time, more 
entirely tender. , * ■ . 

“ Woman, what have I to do with thee ? ” ..The words at first sound 
harsh, and almost I'epellent in their roughness and brevity ; but that is 
the fault partly of our version, partly of our associations. ■ He does not 
call her “ mother,” :because, in , circumstances such -as- these, she Avas 
His mother no longer; but the address “Woman” (Tvrai) was so 
respectful-that it might be, and Avas,- addressed to the queenliest and 
so gentle that it might be, and Avas, addressed at the tenderest moments 
to the most fondly loyed.^ And -“what have I to do -with thee?” is. a 
literal version, of a, common Aramaic phrase (mah li veldk), which, Avhile 
it sets aside a suggestion and Avaives all further discussion of it, is yet 
perfectly consistent AAOth the most:. delicate courtesy and the most 
feeling consideration.^ . - . 

Hor can we do.ubt that even, the slight check inA'olved in these 
quiet Avprds was still more, softened by the look and accent Avith Avhich 
they Avere spoken, and Avhich are often sufficient to prevent far harsher 
utterances from inflicting any pain. For Avith undiminished faith, and 
Anth no trace of pained feeling, Mary said to the servants— over Avhom 
it is. clear she was exercising some authority — “Whatever He says to 
you, do it at once.” ^ . 

indicate that the spiritual life must not he disturbed by earthly relationships, 
tells a striking story, of a hermit who, on being consulted by his brother, referred' 
him to the advice, of another brother .-who had died some time before. "But 
he is dead,” said the other with surprise. “So am I also,” replied the hermit. 
(St. Bernard Scrm, 2 in Bom. 1 post Epiphan.) It may have been their inability 
to , appreciate this very fact that produced a sort of alienation between Christ and 
His earthly bretliren as regards the entire plan of His Messianic manifestiition,- 
and made Him imply that even “fw Sis oivn house" a prophet is. without honour 
(Matt. .xiii. 57). 

1 As by the Emperor, Augustus to Cleopatra edptrei, £ yiyai, ko.\ Bvphv ayaB6v 
(Dio. Cass. Sist. li. 12) ; by the chorus to Queen Clytemnestra (lEsch. Ap. 1603); 
and not imfrequently to princesses in Greek tragedy. 

-As, for instance, by Jesus to 3Iary Magdalene in the garden, “ Woman, why 
weepest thou? whom sookest, thou ? ” (John xx. 15); by the angels (id. 13) - and 
by Jesus on the cross to His mother, “'Woman, behold thy son” (John xix. 26). 
Om Lord -probably spoke, however, in Aramaic, and here the word would be nn:«, 
not rra'x, i.c., more.-like domina than jemina. ^ 

=> See, for other instances of the phrase, 2 Sam. xvi. 10 ; xi.x. 22 ; 1. Kings xvii. 18 ; 
Judg. xi. 12 ; 2 Kings iii. 13 ; Josh. xxii. 24. . 

■* TToi-tiaaTt (John ii. 5). For the expression, “Mine hotir is not yet come,” see 
the instance in which, with a very similar desire to check the unwarranted sug- 
gestions of His earthly relatives. He uses it to His brethren who wished to hurrj’ 
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The first necessity after a journey in the East is to -wash the feet^ 
and before a meal to wash the hands j and to supply these wants there 
were standing (as still is usual), near the entrance of the house, six large 
stone water-jars, with their orifices filled with bunches of fresh green 
leaves to keep the water cool. Each of these jars contained two or 
three baths'^ of water, and Jesus bade t)ie servants at once fill them to 
the brim.^ They did so, and He then ordered them to draw out the 
contents in smaller vessels, ^ and carry it to the guest who, according to 
the festive custom of the time, had been elected “ govei’nor of the 
feast.” Knowing nothing of what had taken place, he mirthfully 
observed that in offering the good wine last, the bridegroom had 
violated the common practice of banquets. ^ This was Christ’s first 
miracle, and thus, with a definite and symbolic purpose,® did He manifest- 
His glory, and His disciples believed on Him, 

It was His first “sign,” yet how unlike all that we should have 
expected, how simply unobtrusive, how divinely calm ! The method. 


His visit to Jerusalem (John vii. 6, where, however,, the word is naiphs, not wpa). 
Mr. Sunday compares the passage with Matt. xv. 21 — 28. “ There too a petition is 
first refused, and then granted ; and there too the petitioner seems to divine that it 
will he ” {Auihors^iip of Fourth Gosp., -p. 50). 

^ p.erpr\ra\. This is used in the LXX. version of 2 Chron. iv. 5 as a rendering of 
the Hebrew n?, and was equal to about 7^ gallons. It is,' however, hard to suppose 
thal each of these stone jars held from fifteen to twenty-two gallons, so that perhaps 
fifrpijriis (as Lange suggests) may be the Roman amphora =:&ye gallons. A 
“firkin” (F.V.) is eight gallons. ’ 

* John ii. 7, 76 af<raTf. 

® avr\i\<raTe. Of. John iv. 7. Bishop Westcott thinks that the exact words 
exclude the all but universal notion, that all the water in the six jars was turned 
into vfine {Oharacteristies of the Gospel Miracles, 'p. lb). < 

^ The custom may have been originally borrowed from, the Greeks {a-ufxirocridpx'n^) 
arbiter bibendi, magister cbnvivii, etc.), but it had long been familiar to the Jews, and 
the apxi'rp’iKXivos here acts exactly as he is advised to do by the son of Sirach : 
“When thou hast done all thy office, take thy place, that thou mayest be merry 
with them, and receive a crown for thy well-ordering of 'the 'feast” (Ecclus. xxxii. 
1 , 2 ). . ■ . 

, ® John ii. 10, R.V., “when men have drunk freely;” Vulg., “ Cam inebriati 
faerint;" Tynd., Cranm., “when men be drunk.” It is, howcA^er, certain that 
actual drunkenness at that time in Palestine was extremely rare. ' We are not 
once told that Jesus saw a drunken man. 

® John ii. 11, rairgv iiroi-tiae hpxhr (this as a beginning. A, B, L, etc.), not tV 
apxfiv. St. John’s ohMaotevistio and profound word for “ xarracYes” is v-gpiiix, 
“signs,” calling attention, not to the wonder they caused, but the evidence ihej 
furnished. 
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indeed, of the ."Hiracle — ^which is far more wonderful in character than 
the ordinary miracles of healing — transcends our powers of conception ; 
yet it was not done with any pomp of circumstance, or blaze of adventi- 
tious glorification. Men in these days have presumptuously talked as 
though it were God’s duty — the duty of Him to whom the sea and the 
mountains are a very little thing, and before whose eyes the starry 
heaven is but as one white gleam in the “ intense inane " — to perform 
His miracles before a circle of competent sava7is ! Conceivably it 
might be so had it been intended that miracles should be the sole, or 
even the main, credentials of Christ’s authority ; but to the belief of 
Christendom the Son of God would still be the Son of God, even if, 
like John, He had done no miracle. The miracles of Christ were 
miracles addressed, not to a cold and sceptic curiosity, but to a loving 
and humble faith. They needed not the acuteness of the impostor, or 
the self-assertion of the thaumaturge. They were indeed the signs — 
almost we had said, the accidental signs — of His Divine mission ; but 
their primary object was the alleviation of human suffering, or the 
illustration of sacred truths, or, as in this instance, the increase of 
innocent joy. An obscure village, an ordinary wedding, a humble 
home, a few faithful peasant guests — such a scene, and no splendid 
amphitheatre or stately audience, beheld one of Christ’s greatest miracles 
of power. And in these respects the circumstances of the First hliracle 
are exactly analogous to the supernatural events recorded of Christ’s 
birth. In the total unlikeness of this to all that we should have 
imagined — in its absolute contrast with anything which legend would 
have invented — in the little details which most offend the unbeliever, 
we see but fresh confirmation that we are reading the words of soberness 
and truth. 

A miracle is a miracle, and we see no possible advantage in trjdng 
to undei-stand the means by which it was wrought. In accepting the 
evidence for it — rand it is for each man to be fully persuaded in his 
own mind, and to accept or to reject at his pleasure, perhaps even it 
may prove to be at his peril — we are avowedly accepting the evidence for 
something which transcends, though it by no means necessarily super- 
sedes, the ordinary laws by which Nature works. What is gained — in 
what single respect does the miracle become, so to speak, easier or 
more comprehensible — by supposing, with Olshausen, that we liave 
here only an accelerated process of nature! or with Neander, (hat 
the powers of water were magnetised into those of wine 7 or with 
Lange (appai’ently), that the guests were in a state of supcniatural 
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exaltation 1 1 or with Baur, Ewald, Keim, Hilgenfeld, and many others, 
that ill some way or other the miracle was only semblable, not real ? 
Let those who find it intellectually possible, or spiritually advantageous, 
freely avail themselves of such hypotheses if they see their way to do 
so; to us they seem not “irreverent,” not “rationalistic,” not “ dan- 
gerous,” but simply embarrassing and needless. To denounce them 
as unfaithful concessions to the spirit of scepticism may suit the 
exigencies of a violent and Pharisaic theology, but is unworthy of that 
calm charity which should be the fairest fruit of Christian faith. In 
matters of faith it ought to be to every one of us “ a very small thing 
to be judged of you or of man’s judgment.” We ought to believe, or 
disbelieve, or modify belief, with sole reference to that which, in 
our hearts and consciences, we feel to be the Will of God ; and it is by 
His judgment, and by His alone, that we should care to stand or to fall. 
We as little claim a right to scathe the rejector of miracles by abuse 
and anathema as we admit Ms right to sneer at us for imbecility 
or hypocrisy. Jesus has taught to all men, whether they accept or 
reject Him, the lessons of charity and sweetness ; and what the 
believer and the unbeliever alike can do is calmly, temperately, justly, 
and with perfect and solemn sincerity — ^knowing how deep are the 
feelings involved, and how vast the issues at stake between us — to state 
the reason for the belief that is in him. And this being so, I would say 
that if we once understand that the word Nature has little or no 
meaning unless it be made to include the idea of its Author; if we 
once realise the fact, which all science teaches us, that the simplest 
and most elementary operation of the laws of Nature is infinitely 
beyond the comprehension of our most exalted intelligence; if we 
once believe that the Divine Providence of God is no far-off abstraction, 
but a living and loving care over the lives of man ; lastly, if we once 

^ Olshausen, Comment, on the Gospels, iii. 368, following Augustine, “ Ipse fecit 
dnum in nuptiis qui omni anno hoc facit in vitibus.” Neander, life of Jesus 
Christ, E. Tr., p. 176. It is to he regretted that this “ acceleration ” hypothesis has 
been received with favour by some eminent English divines ; , Nature alone, as a friend 
remarks, will never, whatever time you give her, make thii’ty imperial gallons of 
wine without at least ten pounds avoirdupois of carbon. Ewald beautifully, but 
with a perhaps intentional vagueness, says, “-Wir warden uns diesen wein. der seit 
jener zeit auch uns nochimmer fliessen iann, selbst iibel verwassern, wenn wir hier- 
im groben sinne fragen woUten wie denn aus blossem wasser im augenblicko wein 
werdenkonne ; soil denn das wasser im besten sinne des wortes nicht uberall auch 
jezt noch zu weine warden wo Sein geist in voller kraft .thatig ist?” {Gesch^ 
Christ., p. 329.) • , 
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believe that Christ was the only-begotten Son of God, the Word of God 
who came to reveal and declare His Father to mankind, then there is 
aothing in any Gospel miracle to shock our faith. We shall regard 
the miracles of Christ as resulting from the fact of His Being and His 
Aiission, no less naturally and inevitably than the rays of light stream 
outwards from the sun. They were, to use the favourite expression 
of St. John, not merely “portents” (Ttpnra), or powers (Svfnfiftc), or 
signs ((7>j/i£7a), but they were works (tpya), the ordinary and inevitable 
works (whenever He chose to exercise them) of One whose very Existence 
was the highest miracle of all.^ For our faith is that He was sinless ; 
and, to boiTow the words of a German poet, “ one might have thought 
that the miracle of miracles was to have created the world such as it 
is ; yet it is a far greater miracle to have lived a perfectly pure life 
therein.”^. The greatest of modem philosophers said that there were 
two things which overwhelmed his soul with awe and astonishment, 
“the stariy heavens above, and the moral law vuthin;” but to these 
has been added a third reality no less majestic — the fulfilment of the 
moral law without us in the Peraon of Jesus Christ. That fulfilment 
makes us believe that He was indeed Di%dne ; and if He were Divine, 
we have no further astonishment left when we are taught that He did 
on earth that which can be done by the Power of God alone. 

But there are two characteristics of tiiis first miracle which wo 
ought to notice. 

One is its Divine unselfishness. His ministry is to be a ministry’ 
of joy and peace ; His sanction is to be given not to a crashing 
asceticism, but to a genial innocence ; His approval, not to a com- 
pulsory celibacy, but to a sacred union. He who, to appease His ovm 
sore hunger, would not turn the stones of the wilderness into bread, 
gladly exercises for the sake of othere His transforming power ; and but 
six or seven days afterwards relieves the perplexity and sorrow of a 
humble wedding-feast by turning water into wine. The first miracle 
of hloses was, in stern retribution, to turn the river of a guilty nation 
into blood ; the first of Jesus to fill the water-jara of an innocent family 
with wine. 

jVnd the other is its symbolic character. Like nearly all the 
miracles of Christ, it combines the characteristics of a work of mercy, 
an emblem, and a prophecy. The world gives its best first, and after- 
waixls all the dregs and bitterness ; but Christ came to turn the lower 

^ See Abp. Trench on Jfiritelrr, p. S. 

' See ITlhnann, Siiiksttirss of Jetut, E. Tr., pp. 181— 193. 
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into the richer and sweeter, the Mosaic burdens into the perfect law of 
liberty, the baptism of John into the baptism with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire, the self-denials of a painful isolation into the self-denials of a 
happy home, sorrow and sighing into hope and blessing, and water into 
wine. And thus the “ holy estate,” which Christ adorned and beautified 
with His Px’esence and first miracle in Cana of Galilee, foi'eshadows the 
mystical union betwixt Christ and His Church ; and the common 
element which He thus miraculously changed becomes a type of our 
life on earth transfigured and ennobled by the anticipated joys of 
heaven — a type of that wine which He shall drink new with us in the 
kingdom of God, at the marriage supper of the Lamb.l 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE SCENE OP THE MINISTRY. 

“ Give true hearts but earth and sky, 

And some flowers to bloom and die ; 

Homely scenes and simple wews 
Lowly thoughts may best infuse.” 

• Keble, “First Sunday after Epiphany F' 

Christ’s first miracle of Cana was a sign that He came, not to call His 
disciples out of the world and its ordinary duties, but to make men 
happier, nobler, better in the world. He willed that they should be 
husbands, and fathers, and citizens, not eremites or monks. He would 

1 Many English Apologists have appealed to the miracles of Christ as proving His 
mission, and to the Gospels as proving the miracles. This is not the view of the 
writer, who — in common, he believes, with many of the more recent authorities who 
-have dealt with the subject — regards Christianity and Christendom as the strongest 
external proofs of the historical reality ~of that which the Gospels relate. The 
, Gospels supply us with a vera caussa for that which otherwise would b‘o to us 
an inexplicable enigma. This was .the argument which I endeavoured to state as 
forcibly as I could in the Hulsean Lectures of 1870— “The Witness of History to 
Christ.” But I say “ the strongest external proof,” because those who are so ready 
to assume that anyone who believes, for instance, in the Incarnation must neces- 
sarily be either morally a hypocrite, or intellectually an imbecile, ought not to 
forget how strong is that preparation for Jefie/ which every Christian derives from 
the experiences of his own life, and from that which he believes to bo the Voice 6f 
God speaking to his heart, and confirming all which he has learnt of God through 
Christ and Christ alone. The force of this evidence is indeed valueless as an 
argument against others ; on the other hand, they should bear in mind that their 
denial of its force in their own case does not invalidate its force in the minds of those 
for whom it exists. 
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sTiow that He approved the brightness of pure society, and the mirth of 
innocent gathei’ings, no less than the ecstasies of the ascetic in the 
wilderness, or the visions of the mystic in his solitary cell. 

Andj as pointing the same moral, there was something significant 
in the place which He chose as the scene of His earliest ministiy. St. 
J ohn had preached in the lonely wastes by the Dead Sea waters ; his 
voice had been echoed back by the flinty precipices that frown over the 
sultry Ghdr. The city nearest to the scene of his teaching had been 
built in defiance of a curse, and the road to it led through “ the bloody 
way.” All around him breathed the dreadful associations of a guilty 
and desolated past ; the very waves were bituminous ; the very fruits 
crumbled into foul ashes under the touch ; the very dust beneath his 
feet lay, hot and white, over the relics of an abominable race. There, 
beside those leaden waters, under that copper heaven, amid those 
burning wildernesses and starred ravines, had he preached the baptism 
of repentance. But Christ, amid the joyous band of His mother and 
His brethren and His disciples, chose as the earliest centre of His 
ministry a bright and busy city, whose marble buildings were mirrored 
in a limpid sea. 

That little city was Capernaum. It rose under the gentle declivities 
of hills that encircled an earthly Paradise.^ There were no such 
trees and no such gardens anywhere in Palestine as in the land ot 
Gennesareth. The very name means “ garden of abundance,” - and the 
numberless flowers blossom over a little plain which is “in sight like 
unto an emerald.” It was doubtless a part of Christ’s divine plan that 
His ministry should begin amid scenes so beautiful, and that the good 
tidings, which revealed to mankind their loftiest hopes and purest 
pleasures, should be first proclaimed in a region of unusual loveline.ss. 
The features of the scene arc neither gorgeous nor colossal ; there is 
nothing here of the mountain gloom or the mountain glory ; nothing of 
that “ dread magnificence ” which overawes us as we gaze on tropical 
volcanoes or northern hills. 

Had our life on earth been full of wild and terrible catastrophes, 
then it might have been fitly symbolised by scenes which told only of 
deluge and conflagration ; but these green p.astures and still waters, 
these bright birds and clouds of pink blossom, the dimpling surface of 
that inland sea, so doubly delicious and refreshful in a sultry land, all 

^ John ii. 12, a touch of accuracy, since the road is one long dose- nt. 

* “ Quaro vocatur Gennezarf oi r.crlos princijium {oanr.t tarim) ” (Lighlfoot, C’mt, 
Ohoropr. Ixxix.). 
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cofi’espond with the characteristics of a life composed of innocent and 
simple elements, and brightened with tlie ordinary pleasures which, like 
the rain and the sunshine, are granted to all alike. 

What the traveller will see, as he emerges from the Valley of 
Doves, and catches his first eager glimpse of Gennesareth, will be a 
small inland lake, like a hai’p in shape, ^ thirteen miles long, and six 
broad. On the farther or eastern side runs a green strip about a 
quarter of a mile in breadth, 3 beyond which rises, to the height of 
some 900 feet above the level of the lake, an escarpment of desolate 
hills, scored with grey ravines, without tree, or village, or vestige of cul- 
tivation — the frequent scene of our Lord’s retirement when, after His 
weary labours. He sought the refreshment of solitude with God. The 
lake — with its glittering crystal, and fringe of flowering oleanders, 
through whose green leaves the kingfishers may be seen in multitudes 
perched on the feathery reeds, and dashing down at the fish that glance 
beneath them — lies at the bottom of a great dent or basin in the earth’s 
surface, more than 600 feet below the level of the Mediteri’anean.® 
Hence the buiming and enervating heat of the valley ; but hence, too, 
the variety of its foliage, the fertility of its soil, the luxuriance of its 
flora, the abundant harvests that ripen a month earlier than they do 
elsewhere, and the number of rivulets that tumble down the hill-sides 
into the lake. The shores are now deserted. With the exception of 
the small and decaying town of Tiberias — crumbling into the last stage 
of decrepitude — and the “frightful village” of Mejdel (the ancient 
Magdala), where the degradation of the inhabitants is best shown 
by the fact that the children: play stark naked in the street — there is 
not a single inhabited spot on its once crowded shores.'^ One miserable, 
crazy boat — and that not always procurable — ^has replaced its gay and 
numerous -fleet. As the fish are still abundant, no fact could show 

^ This is said to he the origin of the ancient name “ Chinnereth,” a beautiful 
onomatopoeia for a harp. The Wady Hammam, or “ Valley of Doves,” is a beautiful 
gorge in the hills by -which the traveller may descend from Hattin to Mejdel. 

^ Except at one spot, the probable scene of the cure of the Gadarene demoniacs, 
where the hills run close up to the water. 

® Hence the plain of Gennesareth is called by the Arabs El-Ghu-weir, or “ the 
little hollow,” to distinguish it from El-Ghor, “the great hollow,” i.e., the Jordan 
valley. 

^ A few Bedawin may sometimes be found at Ain et-Tabijah (Bethsaida). Eenan 
truly observes that a furnace such as El-Ghuweir notv is, could hardly have been the 
scene of such prodigious activity, had not the climate been modified by the number- 
less trees, .which under the withering influence of Islam have all been destroyed. 
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more clcai-ly the dejected inanity and apathetic enervation of the 
])resent , dwellers upon its shores. But the natui’al features still remain. 
The lake still lies unchanged in the bosom of the hills, reflecting every 
varying gleam of the atmosphere, like an opal set in emei-alds; the 
waters are still as beautiful in their clearness as -when the boat of 
Peter lay rocking on their ripples, and Jesus gazed into their ci-ystal 
depths ; the cup-like basin still seems to overflow with its flood of 
sunlight ; the air is still balmy Avith natural perfumes ; the turtle- 
dove still murmurs in the valleys, and the pelican' fishes in the Avaves ; 
and there are palms and green fields, and streams, and grey heaps of 
ruin. And Avhat it has lost in population and activity, it has gained in 
solemnity and interest. If every A’estige of human habitation should 
disappear from beside it, and the jackal and the hyena should howl about 
the shattered fragments of the synagogues Avhere once Christ taught, yet 
the fact that He chose it as the scene of His opening ministry ^ Avill 
give a sense of- sacredness and pathos to its lonely Avaters till time shall 
be no more. 

Yet Avidely different must have been its general aspect in the time 
of Christ, and far more strikingly beautiful, because far more richly 
cultivated. Josephus, in a passage of gloAving admiration, after de- 
scribing the SAveetness of its Avaters, and the delicate temperature of 
its air, its palms, and vines, and oranges, and figs, and almonds, and 
pomegi'anates, and Avarm springs, says that the seasons seemed to 
compete for the honour of its possession, and Nature to haA'e created 
it as a kind of emulative challenge, Avherein she had gathered all the 
elements of her strength.^ The Talmudists see in the fact that this 
plain — “ the ambition of Nature" — belonged to the tribe of Naphtali, 
a fulfilment of the Mosaic blessing, that that tribe should be “ satisfied 
Avith favour, and full Avith the blessing of the Lord ; ” “ and they 
had the proverb, true in a deeper sense than they suppose, that “ God 
had created seven seas in the land of Canaan, but one only — the Sea of 
Galilee — had He chosen for Himself.” 

Not, hoAvever, for its beauty, only, bat because of its centrality, and 
its populous activity, it Avas admirably adapted for that ministry which 

/ 

^ Acts X. 37 : St. Potcr says, “ Tliat word, which was preached throughout 
all Judaja, and leyanfrom Galilee." Luke xxiii. 5 : “Beginning from Galilee.” 

' The Eabhis refer to its extraordinary fruitfulness (Bah. Fesaclnm, f. 8, 2; 
Berachoth, f. 44, 1 ; Lightfoot, nhi siipr. ; Caspari. p. 69, etc.) <pi\OTty{av &v ns tia-oi 
TTjs <picreais (Jos. B. Jud, Hi. 10, §§ 7, 8). 

* Deut. xxxiii. 23. 
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fulfilled the old' prophecy of Isaiah, that “ the laud of Zebuliin arid 
the land of Naph tali, beyond Jordan, Galilee of the ' Gentiles,” should 
"“see a great light; ” and that to them “who sat in the region and 
shadow of death” should “light spring up.” For Christ was to be. 
even in His own lifetime, “ a light to lighten the Gentiles,” as well as 
“ the glory of His people Israel.” And people of many nationalities 
dwelt in and encompassed this neighbomhood, because it was “ the way 
of the sea.” “ The cities,” says Josephus, “ lie here veiy thiclc ; and 
the very numerous villages are so full of people because of the fertility 
of the land . . . that the very smallest of them contain above 
15,000 inhabitants.”! He adds that the people were active, indus- 
triotis, and inui’ed to war from infancy, cultivating every acre of their 
rich and beautiful soil. No less than four roads communicated with 
the shores of the lake. One led down the J ordan valley on the western 
side ; another, cros.sing a bridge at the south of the lake, passed through 
Perjea to the fords of Jordan, near Jericho; a third led through Sep- 
phoris, the gay and rising capital of Galilee, to the famous port of 
Accho on the Mediterranean Sea ; a fourth I’an over the mountains of 
Zebulon to Nazareth, and so through the plain of Esdraelon to Samaria 
and Jerusalem. Through this district passed the great caravans on 
their way from Egypt to Damascus; and the heathens who congregated 
at Bethsaida Julias and Ccesarea Philippi must have been constantly 
seen in the streets of Capernaum. In the time of Christ it was, for 
population and activity, “ the manufacturing district ” of Palestine, and 
the waters of its lake were ploughed by 4,000 vessels of every descrip- 
tion, from the war-vessel of the Romans to the rough fisher-boats of 
Bethsaida, and the gilded pinnaces from Herod^s palace. Iturtea, 
Samaria, Syria, Phoenicia, were immediately accessible by ' crossing the 
lake, the. river, or the hills. The town of Tiberias, which Herod 
Antipas had built to be the capital of Galilee, and named in honour of 
the reigning emperor, had risen ■with marvellous rapidity ; by the 
time that St. John wrote his Gospel it had already given its name to 
the Sea of Galilee; and even if Christ never entered its heathenish 
amphitheatre or grave-polluted streets,^ He must have often seen in the 

Jos. B. J. iii. 3, § 2. See note 2, p. 130. ; 

Being’ built on the site of an old cemetery, no true uew could enter it without 
ceremonial pollution (see Lightfoot, Cent. Chorogr.,\xx.x\.), ' Josephus [Aiitt.' xviii. 
% § 3) expressly says that, from the number of tombs which had to be removed in 
laying the foundations, every Jew who inhabited it became unclean (Num. xix. 11) ; 
and hence Herod Antipas, who built it {B, B. ii. 9, 1), had to cowrie/ people, to 

reside in it, or to bribe them bv very substantial urivjlcges {And. xviii. 2. § 3). As 
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distance its turreted walls, its strong castle, and the Golden House 
of Antipas, flinging far into the lake the reflection of its marble lions, 
semi-idolatrous statues, and sculptured architraves^ Europe, Asia, and 
Africa had contributed to its population, and men of all nations met in 
its market-place. All along the western shores of Gennesareth Jews 
and Gentiles were strangely mingled, and the wild Arabs of the desert 
might there be seen side by side with enterpi-ising Phoenicians, efieminate 
Syrians, contemptuous Romans, and supple, wily, corrupted Greeks. 

The days of delightful seclusion in the hajjpy valley of Nazareth 
were past; a life of incessant toil, of deep anxiety, of trouble and 
wandering and opposition, of preaching, healing, and doing good, was 
now to begin. At this earliest dawn of His public entrance upon His 
ministry, our Lord’s first stay in Capernaum was not for many days ; 
yet these days would be a type of all the remaining life. He would 
preach in a Jewish synagogue built by a Roman centurion, and His 
works of love would become known to men of many nationalities.^ It 
would be clear to all that the new Prophet who had arisen was 
wholly unlike His great forerunner. The hairy mantle, the ascetic 
seclusion, the unshorn locks, would have been impossible and out of 
place among the inhabitants of those crowded and busy shores. Ghrist 
came not to revolutionise, but to ennoble and to sanctify. He came to 
reveal that the Eternal was not the Future, but only the Unseen ; that 
Eternity was no ocean whither men were being swept by the river of 
Time, but w'as around them now, and that their lives were only real 
in so far as they felt its reality and its presence. He came to teach 
that God was no dim abstraction, infinitely separated from them in the 
far-ofif blue, but that He Avas the Father in whom they Ihmd, and 
moved, and had their being ; and that the service Avhich God loves 
is not ritual and sacrifice, not pompous scrupulosity and censorious 
orthodoxy, but mercy and justice, humility and love. He came not to 
hush the natviral music of men’s lives, nor to fill it Avith storm and 
agitation, but to re-tune every silver chord in that “ harp of a thousand 
strings,” and to make it echo with the harmonies of heaven. 

the Herods erected statues (which the Jews abhorred) at their other palaces, probably 
Antipas did the same at Tiberias. It is probable that Christ never set foot Avithin 
its precincts ; yet some of the inhabitants were, of course, among His hearers 
(John vi. 23). 

1 Jos. Fit. 9, 12, 13; J?. Jud. ii. 21, § 6. 

“ That some great works were performed during this brief visit seems clear from • 
Luke iv. 23 ; but that they could scarcely be regarded as miracles seems equally 
clear from John iv. 64. 

6 . . 
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And such being the significance o£ Christ’s life in this lovely region, 
it is strange that the exact site of Capernaum — of Capernaum, “ His 
o«m City ” (Matt. ix. 1), which witnessed so many of His mightiest 
miracles, which heard so many of His greatest revelations — should 
remain to this day a matter of uncertainty. That it was indeed either 
at Khan Minyeh or at Tell Hfini is reasonably certain ; but at which ? 
Both towns are in the immediate vicinity of Bethsaida and of Chorazin ; 
both are beside the waves of Galilee ; both lie on the “ way of the 
sea ; ” the claims of both are supported by powerful arguments ; the 
decision in favour of either involves difficulties as yet unsolved. After 
visiting the scenes, and carefully studying on the spot the arguments of 
travellers in many volumes, the preponderance of evidence seems to me 
in favour of Tell Hfim. Thei'e, on bold rising ground, encumbered 
with fragments of white marble, rise the ruined walls of what was 
perhaps a .synagogue, built in the florid and composite style which marks 
the Herodian age j and amid the tank grass and gigantic thistles lie 
scattered the remnants of pillars and architraves, which pro\'e that on 
this spot once stood a beautiful and prosperous town.^ At Hhan 
Minyeh there is nothing but a common ruined caravanserai and grey 
mounded heaps, which may or may not be the ruins of ruins. But 
whichever of the two was the site on which stood the home of Peter — 
which was also the home of Christ (Matt, viii, 1 4) — either is desolate ; 
6ven the wandering Bedawy seems to shun those ancient ruins, where 
the fox and the jackal prowl at night. The sad and solemn woe that 
was uttered upon the then bright and floui’ishing city has been fulfilled : 
“And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven, shalt be thrust 
down to hell ; for if the mighty works, which have been done in thee, 
had been done in Sodom, it had remained unto this day.” 2 

J Major Wilson, R.E., of the Palestine Exploration Fund, found that the plan of 
the large white building at Tell Hum consisted of “four rows of seven columns 
each . . . surrounded by a blank wall, ornamented outside with pilasters, and, 

apparently a heavy comice of late date ; . . . but what puzzles me is that the 

entrance was on the south side, which does not seem to he usual in synagogues. 
The synagogue was surrounded by another building of later date, also well built 
and ornamented” (see Porter’s Handbook, ii. 403). 

- Luke X. 15 ; Matt. xi. 23. The arguments about the site of Capernaum would 
fill several volumes. The reader may find most • of them in Dr. Robinson, BiU. 
Tiesearches, iii. 288 — 294; Wilson, Lands of the Bible, ii. 139—149; Ritter, Jordan, 
335 — 343 ; Thomson, The Land and the Book, 362 stgq., etc. Some new arguments 
are adduced in Mr. McG-regor’s Bob Boy on the Jordan. The recent researches of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, under Major Wilson,- seem to me to strengthen the 
case in favour of Tell Hfim very considerably ; and TeU Hfim, “ the ruined mound of 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

JESUS AT THE PASSOVER. 

• The Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to His Temple.” — Mal. iii, 1. 

“ Go hence, ye sons of Eli, ye defile the Temple of Jehovah.” — P esikta 57, 1. 

The stay of Jesus at Capernaum on this occasion -was very short, ^ and 
it is not improbable that He simply awaited there the starting of the 
great caravan of pilgrims who, at this time, were about to wend their 
way to the great feast at Jerusalem. 

The Synoptists are silent respecting any visit of Christ to the 
Passover between His twelfth year till His death ; " and it is St. J ohn 
alone who, true to the purpose and characteristics of his Gospel, mentions 
this earliest Passover of Christ’s ministry, or gives us any particulars 
that took place during its progress.* 

The main event which distinguished it was the purification of the 
Temple — an act so inefiectual to conquer the besetting vice of the 
Jews that He was obliged to repeat it, with expressions still more 

H(im,” is a very natural corruption of Kefr Nahilm, “the village of NaMm” It 
is mentioned by Josephus {B. J. iii. 10, § 8; Vit. 72) ; and the Rabbis in more than 
one venomous anecdote connect Kephar Nachum with the Minim, or heretics, i.e,, 
Christians. (See Hamburger ii. 636). — As this chapter is on the scene of the 
ministry, it may be well to observe that the true version of the famous prophecy in 
Isa. ix. 1 is, “ As of old He lightly esteemed the land of Zebulun and the land of 
Haphtali ; so, in the latter time. Sc hath made her glorious by the way of the sea,” 
etc. (See Perowne, On the Psalms, I. xix.J 

* Johnii. 12: “ Not many days.” 

" But just as St. John distinctly implies the Galilroari ministry (vii. 3, 4), so the 
Synoptists distinctly imply that there must have been a Judsean ministry ; e.g., 
Judas is a Jew, and Joseph of Arimathsea; and our Lord was well known to people 
at and near Jerusalem (see Matt, iv, 25 ; xxiii. 37. ; Mark iii. 7, 8, 22 ; xi 2, 3 ; 
xiv. 14 ; XV. 43 — 46 ; and comp. Matt. xiii. 57). In Luke iv. 44 there is good MS. 
authority B, C, L, etc.) for the reading, “He preached in the synagogues of 
Judma.” “The vague and shifting outlines of the S 5 moptists,” says Mr. Sunday, 
“ allow ample room for all the insertions that are made in them with so much 
precision by St. John ” [Fourth Gospel,'^. 166). See, too, the important testimony 
of St. Peter (Acts x. 37, 39). 

® Other Passovers mentionea are John vi. 4 ; xi. 55. The feast of v. 1 would 
make four Passovers, if it were certain that a Passover were intended, and in any 
case we shall in the course of the narrative find much to confirm the opinion 
of Eusebius and Theodoret, that the ministry lasted three years and a few months. 
The rb xao-xa rS>v ’louSofwv of St. John may perhaps be regarded as an indication 
that he wrote when the Passover had ceased to be possible. 
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stern, at the close of His ministry, and only four days before His 
death. 1 

We have already seen what vast crowds flocked to the Holy City 
at the great annual feast. Then, as now, that immense multitude 
composed of pilgrims from every land, and proselytes of every nation, 
brought with them many needs. The traveller who visits J erusaiem 
at Easter time will make his way to the gates of the Ohu’-ch of the 
Sepulchre through a crowd of vendors of relics, souvenirs, and all kinds 
of objects, who, squatting on the ground. All all the vacant space before 
the church, and overflow into the adjoining street. Ear more numerous 
and far more noisome must have been the buyers and sellers who choked 
the avenues leading to the Temple in the Passover to which Jesus now 
went among the other pilgrims ; 2 for what they had to sell were not 
only trinkets and knick-knacks, such as now are sold to Easter pilgrims, 
but oxen, and sheep, and doves. On both sides of the eastern gate 
— the gate Shusan — as far as Solomon’s porch, there had long been 
established the shops of merchants and the banks of money-changers. 
The latter were almost a necessity j for, twenty days before the Passover, 
the priests began to collect the old sacred tribute of half a shekel paid 
yearly by every Israelite, whether rich or poor, as atonement money for 
his soul, and applied to the expenses of the Tabernacle service.^ Now 
it would not be lawful to pay this in the coinage brought from all kinds 
of governments, sometimes represented by wretched counters of brass 
and copper, and always defiled with heathen symbols and heathen 
inscriptions. It was lawful to send this money to the priests from a 
distance, but every J ew who presented himself in the Temple preferred 
to pay it in person. _ He was therefore obliged to procure the little 
silver coin in return for his own currency, and the money-ehangers 
charged him five per cent, as the usual Jcolbon or agio.^ 

^ Matt. xxi. 12, 13 ; Mark xi. 15 — 17 ; Luke xix. 45. It seems impossible to 
believe that the two narratives refer to the same event. The consequences of that 
act, and the answer which He then gives to the priests whr asked for some proof of 
His commission to exercise this authority’’, are quite different. To give all the 
arguments which in each case have led me to a particular conclusion on disputed 
points would require five times the space at my disposal, and'would wholly alter the 
character of the book. I can only ask the reader to believe that I have alwayi 
tried to weigh with impartiality the evidence on both sides. 

^ The date of this Passover was perhaps April, a.d. 28. 

Exod. XXX. 11 — 16. 

k(S\\v3os. The (co\\u)3i<rTol of John ii. 15 seem to have excited the indignation 
of Jesus more than the Kepf^ancrral of verse 14. For full information on this 
subject, with the Rabbinic authorities, see Lightfoot, JTor. Bebr., in Matt. xxi. 12. 
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Had tills trafficking been confined to tbe streets immediately 
adjacent to the holy building, it would have been excusable, though not 
altogether seemly. Such scenes are described by heathen writers as 
occurring round the Temple of Venus at Mount Eryx, and of the 
Syrian goddess at Hierapolis— nay, even, to come nearer home, such 
scenes once occurred in our own St. Paul’s.^ But the mischief had not 
stopped here. The vicinity of the Court of the Gentiles, with its broad 
spaces and long arcades, had been too tempting to Jewish greed We 
learn from the Talmud that Babha Ben Buta had introduced “ 3,000 
sheep of the flocks of Kedar into the Mountain of the House ” — i.e., 
into the Court of . the Gentiles, and therefore within the consecrated 
precincts.2 The profane example was eagerly followed. The chanujoth 
of the shopkeepers, the exchange booths of the usurers, gradually crept 
into the sacred enclosure. There, in the actual Court of the Gentiles, 
steaming with heat in the burning April day, and filling the Temple 
with stench and filth, were penned whole flocks of sheep and oxen,® 
while the drovers and pilgrims stood bartering and bargaining around 
them. There wei’e the men with their great wicker cages filled with 
doves, and under the shadow of the arcades, formed by quadruple rows 
of Corinthian columns,'^ sat the money-changers, with their tables 
covered with piles of vai-ious small coins, while, as they reckoned and 
wrangled in the most dishonest of trades, theii' greedy eyes twinkled 
with the lust of gain. And this was the entrance-court to the Temple 
of the Most High ! The court which was a witness that that house 
should be a House of Prayer for all nations had been degraded into a 
place which, for foulness, was more like shambles, and for bustling 
commerce more like a densely-crowded bazaar; while the lowing of 
oxen, the bleating of sheep, the Babel of many languages, the huck- 
stering and 'wi'angling, and the clinking of money and of balances 
(perhaps not always just), might be heard in tbe adjoining courts, 
disturbing the chant of the Levites and the prayers of priests ! 

Pilled with a righteous scorn at all this mean irreverence, burning 

^ JElian, Bist. AnvmJ. x. 50 ; Lucian, De Bed Syr., 41 (Sepp) ; Dixon’s Holy 
Land, ii. 61. 

- Jer. Join. TohJt., f. 61, 3, quoted by Lightfoot, JLor. Hehr., ubi Bupr. The 
motive of Babha Ben Buta seems to have been a good one. 

^ Their number may bo conjectured from the fact that Herod alone sacrificed 
300 oxen at the consecration of the now Temple (Jos. Antt. xv. 11, § 6). Josephus 
adds that Herod’s example was followed by each according to his ability, so that it 
was impossible to set down correctly the vast number of the sacrifice? 

♦ Jos. Antt. XV. 11, § .5. ■ 
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■with irresistible and holy indignation, Jesus, on entering the Temple, 
made a scourge of the rushes that lay on the floor ; and, in order to 
cleanse the sacred court of its worst pollutions, first, drove out, indis- 
criminately, the sheep and oxen, and the low crowd' who tended themJ 
Then, going to the tables of the money-changers, He overthrew them 
where they stood, upsetting the carefully-arranged heaps of hetero- 
geneous coinage, and leaving the owners to grope and hunt for their 
scattered money on the polluted floor. Even to those who sold doves 
He issued the mandate to depart, less sternly indeed, because the dove 
was the ofiering of the pool', and there Avas less desecration and foulness 
in the presence there of those lovely emblems of innocence and purity ; 
nor could he overturn the tables of the dove-sellers, lest the bii’ds 
should be hurt in their cages ; but still, even to those who sold doves 
He authoritatively exclaimed, “Take these things hence,” justifying 
His action to the Avhole terrified, injured, muttering, ignoble crowd in 
no other Avords than the high rebuke, Make not my Father's house a 
house of merchandise.” - And His disciples, seeing this transport of 
inspiring and glorious anger, recalled' to mind Avhat David had once 
Avritten “ to the chief musician upon Shoshannim,” for the service of 
that very Temple, “ The zeal of thine house shall even devour me.” 3 

^ John ii. 15, fpayehMov (the Roman flagellum), id.'i^e^aKev. That the scourge 
was for the men as ■well as the cattle is clear from the trdyras {vev. 1.5). On this, 
occasion, however, our Lord xised the expression “ a house of merchandise,” not, as 
afterwards, the sterner ceusirre, “a den of rohhers,” (Of. Jer. vii. 10, 11.) Luther’s 
comment on this action is somewhat too free. “Ist das nicht ajifruhrisch ?” he 
asks. “ Diese That Christ! ist nicht zum Exempel zu ziehen ; er hat sie nicht als 
Diener des Neuen, sondern des Alten Testament und Mosis Schiiler gethan ” (Hase, 
p. 76). I quote this unbecoming and mistaken remark only to show how even the 
best and greatest fail to rise to the height of that universal morality of which the 
life of Jesus is the sole human example, 

- Cf. Luke ii. 49. We find in the Talmud that doves were usually sold in the 
chanujoth, or “ shops,” belonging to the family of Annas on the Mount of Olh’-es, who 
had so multiplied the occasions for offering them that a single dove cost a gold 
piece, until this nefarious artificial value was reduced by the teachings of R. Simeon, 
the son of Gamaliel. Perhaps the profitableness ofthe trade had caused its extension 
to the Temple courts. (Derenbourg, JTisf. de Palest, d apres les Thalmuds, 467). He 
quotes Keritoth i. 7. The expression chanujoth bent Sanan is found in Per, Pea. 
i. 6 [id. ih.). 

® Ps. Ixix. 9. There is no doubt that K<xra.<t)d.'y^rai {^, A, B, E, F, G, etc.) is the 
right reading ; but it maj’^ by a Hebraism really imply the uareipaye of the LXX. 
The prmterite, as a representative of the present, is employed also to denote the 
future (Gesen., Hehr. Gram., '\ 124, 4 Turpie,'77<e Old Testament in the Pfeic, p. 29). 
Bishop Wordsworth points out that St, John’s phi’ase in quotation is yeypa/ipeyov 
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Why did not this multitude of ignorant pilgrims resist? Why 
did, these greedy chafferers content themselves with dark scowls and 
muttered maledictions, while they suffered their oxen and sheep to be 
chased into the streets, and themselves ejected, and their money flung 
rolling on the floor, by one who was then young and unknown, and in 
the garb of despised Galilee ? Why, in the same way, we might ask, 
did Saul sufier Samuel to beard him in the very presence of his army ? 
Why did David abjectly obey the orders of Joab ? Why did Ahab not 
dare to arrest Elijah at the door of Naboth’s vineyard? Because sin is 
weakness ; because there is in the world nothing so abject as a guilty 
conscience, . nothing so invincible as the sweeping tide- of a Godlike 
indignation against all that is base and wrong. How could these paltry 
sacrilegious buyers and sellers, conscious of wrong-doing, oppose that 
scathing rebuke, or face the lightnings of those eyes that were enkindled 
by an outraged holiness ? When Phinehas the priest was zealous for 
the Lord of Hosts, and drove his javelin through the bodies of the 
prince of Simeon and the Midianitish woman with one glorious thmst, 
why did not guilty Israel avenge that splendid murder? Why did not 
every man of the tribe of Simeon becom.e a Gael to the dauntless 
assassin ? Because Vice cannot stand for one moment before Virtue’s 
uplifted arm. Base and grovelling as they were, these money- 
mongering Jews felt in all that i-emnant of their souls which was 
not yet eaten away by infidelity and avarice that the Son of Man was 
I’ight. 

Nay, even the Priests and Pliai'isees, and Scribes and Levites, 
devoured as they were by pride and formalism, could not condemn an 
act which might have been performed by a Nehemiah or a Judas 
Maccabffius, and which agreed with all that was purest and best in 
their traditions.^ But when they had heard of this deed, or witnessed 
it, and had time to recover from the bi-eathless mixture of admiration, 
disgust, and astonishment which it inspired, they came to Jesus, and, 
though they did not dare to condemn what He had done, yet half 

6<rTt '(vi. 31, 4.5; x. 34, etc.) ; that of the other Evangelists 7 € 7 paTTat. . We may 
notice that St. John’s style is more analytic.al and more modem than that of 
. the others. 

^ E.g., in the Eahbis we find R. Eliezer Bon Zadok severely hkimcd for practising 
merchandise in a sj-nagogue which he himself had huilt at Alexandria (Sepp). 
Gfrorer has pointed out the remarkable fact that in the Targum of .Tonathan, 
at tho last verse of Zechariah (xiv. 21), the word “ trader ” is substituted for 
Canaanite.” “There shall ho no more the trader in the house of the Lord.” 
(Ehrard., Gasp, Eist., E.Tr., p. 210.) 
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indignantly asked Him for sohie sign that He had a right to act 
thus.i 

Our Lord’s answer in its full meaning was far beyond their 
comprehension, and in what apjoeaved to be its meaning filled them 
with a perfect stujior of angry amazement. “ Destroy,” He said, 
“ this Temple,^ and in three days I will raise it up.” 

Destroy this Temple ! — the Temple on which a king pre-eminent 
for his wealth and magnificence, a king wealthy and powerful as 
Solomon himself, had lavished his most splendid resources, and 
thereby almost reconciled the Jews to an intolei'able tyranny ; the 
Temple for the construction of which one thousand wagons had 
been required, and ten thousand workmen enrolled, and a thousand 
priests in sacerdotal vestments employed to lay the stones which 
the workmen had already hewn; the Temple which was a marvel 
to the world for its colossal substructions of marble, its costly mosaics, 
its fragrant woods, its glittering roofs, the golden vine with its 
hanging clusters sculptured over the entrance door, the embroidered 
vails enwoven with flowers of purple, the profuse magnificence of its 
silver, gold, and precious stones.® It had been already forty-six 

^ “ The Jews ” in John ii. 18 means, as usual in this Gospel, “ the opponents of 
Jesus.” The term hardly occurs in the other Gospels, except in the title on the 
cross “King of the Jews ; ” but to St, John, “ standing within the boundary of the 
Christian age, . . . the name appears to be the true antithesis to Christianity.” 
(Westcott, s.v. “ Jew ” in Smith’s Diet. Bible.) 

2 John ii. 19. More literally “shrine” [vabv), not Upbv, as before in verso 14. 
Consequently the assertion of the Jews was not stiictly accurate, for 6 Vabj ovros 
(as distinguished from rb Uphv), with all its porticoes, had been finished in eight or 
nine years. The Talmud (Tnauitb, f. 23 a) says that, to aid the building, the rain 
which fell had been dried with miraculous quickness. The sign which Jesus gives 
is His prediction. Cf. Micaiah (1 Kings xxii. 24; Jer. xx. 1 — 6, etc.). 

® See the elaborate and gloating description of Josephus (Anit. xv. 11, §§ 3 — 5). 
It appears, however, that the actual Holy Place— the rahs alone — ^had been “built 
by the priests in a year and six months ” (id. 6). The expression of the' Jews 
applied to the whole area, with its splendid colonnades, royal citadel, etc. J osephus 
says (xv. 11, § 1) that Herod had begun the Temple in the eighteenth year of his 
reign — i.e., between Nisan 1, A.H.C. 734 and 735. This would give us A.U.C. 
781 — 782, A.n. 28 or 29, for our Lord’s first Passover; and as the Temple was 
begun in Kisleu, the exact date is probablj' a.d. 28. This agrees with the date 
given in Luke iii. 1, if we suppose that he dates from the first year of Tiberius)s 
joint reign, as we seem entitled to infer from the evidence of coins, etc. ("Wieseler, 
Beitraffe, 177 fi. ; see Sunday, Fottrth Gospel, p. .65.) Similarly in Jos, P. /. i. 21, 61, 
Herod is said to have begun the Temple in the fifteenth j'ear of his reign, which is 
no contradiction to Antt. xv, 11, 6 1> the reign in the former instance being dated 
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years in building, and -was yet far from finished; and this unknown 
Galilsean youth hade them destroy it, and He would raise it in three 
days ! Such was the literal and evidently false construction which 
they chose to put upon His words, though the recorded practice of 
their own great prophets inight have shown them that a mystery lay 
hidden in this sign which He gave.^ 

How ineifaceable was the impression produced by the words is best 
proved by the fact that more than three years afterwards it was this, 
more than all His other discourses, which His accusers and false 
witnesses tried to pervert into a constructive e^'idence of guilt ; nay, 
it was even this, more than anything else, "with which the misei’able 
robber taunted Him upon the very cross. They were obliged, indeed, 
entirely to distort His words into “ / am able to destroy the Temple of 
God,” " or “ I will destroy this Temple made with hands, and in three 
days will build another.” ® He had never used these expressions, and 
here also their false witness was so self-contradictory as to break down. 
But they wei-e well aware that this attempt of theirs to infuse a 
political and seditious meanmg into what He said was best calculated 
to madden the tribunal before which He was arraigned; indeed, so 
well adapted was it to this purpose that the mere distant echo, as 
it were, of the same words was again the main cause of martyrdom to 
His proto-martyr Stephen.'* 

“But He spake,” says St. John, “of the temple of His body,” and 
he adds that it was not until His resurrection that His disciples fully 
understood His words. ^ Hor is this astonishing, for they were words of 
very deep significance. Hitherto there had been but one Temple of 
the true God, the Temple in which He then stood — the Temple which 
symbolised, and had once at least, as the Jews believed, enshrined that 
Shechtnah, or cloud of glory, which was the living "vrutness to God’s 
presence in the world. But now the Spirit of God abode in a Temple 
not made with hands, even in the sacred Body of the Son of God made 
flesh. He tabernacled among us ; “ He had a tent like ours, and o*’ 

from the death of Augustus, in the latter from the confirmation of Herod hy the 
Eomans. The tfKodofirtSi} seems to imply that the works were then suspended 
(of. Ezra v. 16). The whole was not Jinished till the time of Herod Agrippa II. 
{Anlt. xx. 9, § 7). 

* See Isa. vii. 11, 14, etc. 

- Matt. xxvi. 61. 

® Mark xiv. 58. 

’’ Acta ^•i. 14. 

® Ps. xvi. 1C ; Hos. vi. 2 : 1 Cor. xv. 4, etc. 

6 * 
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the same material.” Even this was to be done away. At that great 
Pentecost three years later, and thenceforward ever, the Holy Spirit 
of God was to prefer 

“ Before all temples the upright heart and pure.’’ 

Every Christian man was to be, in his mortal body, a temple of the 
Holy Ghost. This was to be the central truth, the sublime'st privilege 
of the New Dispensation; this was to be the object of Christ’s 
departure, and to make it “ better for us that He should go away,” 

- Nothing could have been more amazing to the carnal mind that 
walked by sight and not by faith — 'nothing more offensive to the 
Pharisaic mind that clung to the material — than this high truth, that 
his sacred Temple at Jerusalem was henceforth to be no longer, with 
any special privilege, the place where men were to worship the Father 
that, in fact, it was the truest Temple no longei-. Yet they might, if 
they had willed it, have had some faint conception of what Christ 
meant. They must have known that by the voice of John He had 
been proclaimed the Messiah ; they might have realised what He 
afterwards said to them, that “ in this place was one greater than 
the Temple ; ” tliey might have entered into the remarkable utterance 
of a Rabbi of their own class — an utterance involved in the prophetic 
language of Dan, ix. 24, and which they ought therefore to have known 
— that the true Holy of Holies was the Messiah Himself. 

'And in point of fact there is an incidental but profoundly signi- 
ficant indication that they /lad a deeper insight into Christ’s real' 
meaning than they chose to reveal. For, still brooding on these same 
words — the first official words which Christ had addressed to them — 
when J esus lay dead and buried in the rocky tomb, they came to Pilate 
with the remarkable story, “ Sir, we remember that that deceiver said, 
while He was yet alive. After three days I Avill rise again.” Now 
there is no trace that J esus had ever used any such words distinctly to 
them; and unless they had heard the saying from Judas, or unless it 
had been- repeated by common rumour derived from the Apostles — 
i.e., unless the "we remember” was a distinct falsehood — ^they could 
have been referring to no other occa.sion than this.' And that they 
should have heard it from any of the disciples was most unlikely ; for 
over the slow hearts of the Apostles these words of our Lord seem to 
have passed like the idle wind. In spite of all that He had told 'them, 
there seems to have been nothing which they expected less than His 
death, unless it were His subsequent resurrection. How, then, came 
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these Pharisees and Priests to understand better than His own 
disciples what our Lord had meant? Because they 'were not like 
the Apostles, loving, guileless, simple-hearted men 3 because, in spite 
of all their knowledge and insight, their hearts were already full of tlie 
hatred and rejection which ended in Christ's murder, and which drew 
the guilt of Histblood on the heads of them and of their children. 

But there was yet another meaning which the words involved, not 
indeed less distasteful to their prejudices, but none the less full of 
warning, and more cleai'ly within the range of their understandings. 
The Temple was the lieart of the whole Mosaic system, the head- 
quarters, so to speak, of the entire Levitical ceremonial. In profaning 
that Temple, and suffering it to be profaned — in suffering One whom 
_they chose to regard as only a poor Galilisean teacher to achieve that 
. purification of it which, whether from supineness, or from self-interest, 
or from timidity, neither Caiaphas, nor Annas, nor Hillel, nor Shammai, 
nor Gamaliel, nor Herod, had ventured to attempt — ^were they not, as it 
were, destroying that Temple, abrogating that system, bearing witness 
by their very actions that for them its real significance had passed 
away ? “ Finish, then,’’ ^ He might have implied, at once by way 
of prophecy and of permission, “finish without delay this your work of 
dissolution : in three days will I, as a risen Redeemer, restore some- 
thing better and greater 3 not a material Temple, but a living Chxirch.” 
Such is the meaning which St. Stephen seems to have seen in these 
words. Such is the meaning which is expanded in so many passages by 
the matchless reasoning and passion of St. Paul. But to this and every 
meaning they were deaf, and dull, and blind. They seem to have gone 
away silent indeed, but sullen and dissatisfied 3 suspicious of, yet 
indifferent to, the true solution 3 ignorant, yet too haughty and too 
angry to inquire. 

What great works Jesus did on this occasion we cannot tell. What- 
ever they were, they caused some to believe on Him 3 but it was not as 
yet a belief in which He could trust. Their mere intellectual witness 
to His claims He needed not 3 and their hearts, untouched as yet, were, 
as He knew by Dimne insight, cold and barren, treacherous and false.- 

^ John ii. 19, 'Aio-are. It is obviously hypothetic. Cf. Matt. xii. 33. 

- John ii. 23 — 25. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

NICODEMUS, 

'O SiSatTKRXos rov *\crpa‘i}\. — JoHN iii, 10. 

A CASTE or a sect may consist for the most part of haughty fanatics 
and obstinate bigots, but it •svill be strange indeed if there are to be 
found among them no exceptions to the general characteristics ; strange 
if honesty, candour, sensibility, are utterly dead among them all. Even 
among rulers. Scribes, Pharisees, and wealthy members of the Sanhedrin, 
Christ found believers and followers. The earliest and most remarkable 
of these was Hicodemus, a rich man, a ruler, a Pharisee, and a member 
of the Sanhedrin.^ 

A constitutional timidity is, however, observable in all which the 
Go-spels tell us about ISTicodemus ; a timidity which could not be 
wholly overcome even by his honest desire to befriend and acknowledge 
One whom he knew to be a Prophet, even if he did not at once recog- 
nise in Him the promised L^essiah. Thus the few words which he 
interposed to check the rash injustice of his colleagues are cautiously - 
rested on a general principle, and betray no indication of his personal 
faith in the Galilsean whom his sect despised. And even when the 
power of Christ’s love, manifested on the cross, had made the most 
timid disciples bold, Hicodenaus does not come forward with His 
splendid gifts of affection until the example had been set by one of his 
own wealth, and rank, and station 'in society.^ 

^ Matt. ix. 18 ; Mark xii. 28. Strauss considers this conversation with Nicodemus 
to have been invented to show that the followers of Jesus were not aU obscure and 
poor ! But the Fathers and early Christians considered it to be their glory, not 
their reproach, that to the poor the Gospel was preached (see 1 Oor. i. 26 — 29). It 
is with no touch of regret that Jerome writes, “ Eoclesia Christi non de Academia, 
et Lycaeo, sed de vili plebeculd congregata est” (Comm, in Gal. iii. 3). 

- John vii. 50 ; xix. 39, I have borrowed a few words from my article on 
“ Nicodemus ” in Smith’s Diet, of the Bible. The name, which seems to have been 
not uncommon among the Jews (Jos. Ahtt. xiv. 3, § 2), is doubtless, like so many 
Jewish names at this -period, derived from the Greek. In the .Talmud it appears 
under the form Nakdim6n, and some would derive it from innocent,” and 

da7)i, “ blood.” (See Wetstein, K. T. i. 160.) Tradition says that after the 
Resurrection (which would supply the last outward impulse necessary to confirm 
his faith and increase his courage) he became a professed disciple of Christ, and 
received baptism from Peter and John; that the Jews then stripped him of his 
office, beat him, and drove him from Jerusalem; that his kinsman Gamaliel 
received and sheltered him in his country house till death, and finally gave him 
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Buell was the Rabbi who, with that mingled candour and fear ot 
man which characterise all that we know of him, came indeed to Jesus, 
but came cautiously by night. He was anxious to know more of this 
young Galilsean prophet whom he was too honest not to recognise as a 
teacher come from God ; but he thought himself too eminent a person 
among his sect to compromise his dignity, and possibly even his safety, 
by visiting Him in public. 

Although he is alluded to in only a few touches, because of that 
high teaching which Jesus vouchsafed to him, yet the impression left 
upon us by his individuality is inimitably distinct, and wholly beyond 
the' range of invention. His very first remark shows the indirect 
character of his mind — his way of suggesting rather than stating what 
he wished — the half-patronising desire to ask, yet the half-shrinking 
reluctance to frame his question — the admission that he, as well as 
other Sanliedrists, knew that Jesus had “come from God,”^ yet the 
hesitating implication that it was only “as a teacher,” and the sup- 
pressed inquiry, “ What must I dol ” 

Our Lord saw deep into his heart, and, avoiding all formalities or 
discussion of preliminaries, startles him at once with the solemn un- 
compromising address, “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee. Except a man 
be born again (or ‘from above’)," he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
My disciple must be mine in heart and soul, or he is no disciple at all ; 
the question is not of doing or not doing, but of behig. 

That answer startled Ricodemus into deep earnestness ; but, like 

honouratlo burial near the body of St. Stephen. If he bo identical with the 
lutkdimSn Ben Gorton of the Talmud — whoso tral name was Bnnai — ^ho outlived the 
fall of J erusalem, and his familj- were reduced from wealth to such horrible poverty 
that, whereas the bridal bed of bis daughter had been covered with a dower of 
12,000 denarii, she was subsequently seen endeavouring to support life by picking 
the grains from the ordure of cattle in the streets. {GMin, f. 66, 1 ; Kethubh., 
f. 66, 2, quoted bj- Otho, Zcx Babb, s.v.) Under the name Bunai he is mentioned 
by the Talmud as one of five disciples of Jesus. (See Taaniih, f. 19, 2 ; Kethubh., 
f. 66, 2 ; jMidrash on Kohekth, vii. 12.) 

* John iii. 2, “ Wo know that thou hast come from God at a teacher.” 

- The two meanings do not exclude each other. St. John elsewhere always 
uses in the sense of “from above ”(i. IS; 1 John ii. 29; iii. 9; iv. 7 ; comp. 

James i. 17) ; on the other hand, it is cle.ar that Nicodemus here understood 
Christ to mean also “ a second birth ” (%’er. 4 ; and cf. Gal. vi. 15 ; 1 Pet i. S, 23) ; 
and as our Lord probably spoke in Aramaic, and there is, according to Grotius, 
uo Aramaic word which has both meanings, Alford is doubtless right in making 
it=: oraYerroo-ecu. The phrase “kingdom of God” is only used by St. John in 
iJL 3, 5. 
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the Jews in the last chapter (ii. 20), He either could not, or would not, 
grasp its full intention. He prefers to play, with a kind of querulous 
surprise, about the literal meaning of the words, which , he chooses 
to interpret in the most physical and unintelligible sense. Mere 
logomachy like this Jesus did not pause to notice; He only sheds a fresh 
ray of light on the reiteration of His former warning. He spoke, not of 
the fleshly birth, but of that spmtual regeneration of which no man 
could predict the course or method, any more than they could tell the 
course of the night breeze that i*ose and fell and whispered fitfully 
outside the little tabernacle where they sat,i but which must be a birth 
by water and by the Spirit— a purification that is, and a renewal — an 
outward symbol and an inward grace — a death unto sin and a new birth 
unto righteousness. 

Hicodemus could only answer by an expression of incredulous 
amazement.' A Gentile might need, as it were, a new birth when 
admitted into the Jewish communion ; but he — a son .of Abraham, a 
Rabbi, a zealous keeper of the Law — could, lie need that new birth 1 
How could such things be ? 

“Art thou the teacher (6 hlutTKoXoq) of Israel,” asked our Lord, 
“ and knowest not these things 1 ^ Art thou the third member of the 
Sanhedrin, the chdMm or wise man, and yet knowest not the earliest, 
simplest lesson of the initiation into the kingdom of heaven ? If thy 
knowledge be thus carnal, thus limited — if thus thou stumblest on the 
threshold, how canst thou understand those deeper truths which He 
only who came down from heaven can make known 1 The question 

was half sorrowful, half reproachful; but He proceeded to reveal to 

this Master in Israel things greater and stranger than these ; even the 
salvation of man rendered iiossible by the sufferings and exaltation of 

^ That this was the character of the allusion seems to he implied in the use of 
rh TTvevfia, “the hreeze,” rather than 6 avefios, “the wind.” Jiuach in Hebrew, no 
less than irvevfia in Greek, means both spirit and wind. This is, indeed, .the only 
place in the N. T. where Trvev/Xa is used in this sense ; but it is found in the LXX. 
(Gen. viii. 1 ; Wisd. v. 23), and the quotation in Heb. i. 7. Biit to make it mean, 
as man}’ do, “ The Spirit breathes where it wills,” etc., gives an inferior sense. The 
meaning is, “ The wind breatheth where it listeth ; so it is with every one born of 
the Spirit.” Alford refers to other instances of the same idioin. 

® This may, perhaps, be the meaning. The president of the Sanhedrin was 

called the Hast (u’tt)3n) ; the vice-president was called Father of the House of 

Judgment (()’? n'? ’?«) ; the third member,, who sat on the president’s left, bore the 
title of chdkdm, or “wise fnah’’ (D?rj).- On’ the' other hand, 6 diSdaKokos may bf) 
merely generic == “ one of of diUffiiaAoi.’' Of. Ga.l. iy. 2. ' ‘ ’ 
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the Son of Man;^ the love of God manifested in sending His only- 
begotten Son, not to judge, but to save ; ^ the deliverance for all 
through faith in Him ; the condemnation which must fail on those who 
wilfully reject the truths He came to teach. 

These were indeed the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven — ^truths 
once undreamed of, but now fully revealed. And although they 
violated every prejudice, and overthrew every immediate hope of this 
aged inquirer — though to learn them he must unlearn the entire 
intellectual habits of his life and training — ^yet we know from the 
sequel that they must have sunk into his inmost soul. Doubtless iu 
the further discussion of them the night deepened around them; and 
in the memorable words about the light and the darkness with vvhich 
the interview was closed, Jesus gently rebuked the fear of man which 
led this great Rabbi to seek the shelter of midnight for a deed which 
was not a deed of darkness, needing to be concealed, but which was 
indeed a coming ,to the true and only. Light. 

Whatever lessons were uttered, or signs were done during the 
remainder of this First Passover, no further details are given us 
about them. Finding a stolid and insensate opposition, our Lord left 
Jerusalem, and went with His disciples “into Judtea,” apjjai’cntly to 
the banks of the J ordan, for there St. J ohn tells us that His disciples 
began to baptise.® Tliis baptism, a distant foreshadowing of the future 
sacrament, Christ seems rather to have permitted than to have 
directly organised. As yet it was the time of Preparation ; as yet 
the inauguration of His ministry had been, if we may be allowed the 
expression, of an isolated and tentative description. Theologians have 
sought for all kinds of subtle and profound explanations of this baptism 
by the disciples. FTothing, however, that has been suggested throws 
any further light upon the subject, and we can only believe that 
Jesus permitted for a time this simple and beautiful rite as a sign 
of discipleship, and as t^ie national symbol of a desire for that 

* The {\pa'0rjrai (ver. 14) is both literal and metaphorical— uplifted on the cross, 
exalted to the kingdom. Cf. Gen. xl. 13 ; John xii. 32 ; and drrapSp (Luke v. 35). 

2 The change from Yro KpU’p (act.) to Tra creeSp (pass.) indic.ates that in this great 
s-alvation man’s free-will must take a part. Alford, whose notes on this chapter are 
specially good, points out in verse 20 the remarkable variation from 6 6auXa v poc-ca) r 
to 6 jroia’r ttji’ a\'^0?inr (cf. V. 29, xji ra ayaBa rro_f^<TavTts — ol 5e to ipavXaTpd^ai'rti), 
as indicating the Iraiisitnt and icorthlesx refuli of e-vdl and the permanfnt rJTccf of good. 

Ho would not Shnself baptise ; the reasons for this would bo analogous to 
those which prevented St, Paul from frequently baptising, but far deeper and more 
peremptory. 
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lustraiiion of the heart which, was essential to all %v'ho would entei’ 
into the kingdom of heaven. 

John the Baptist was still continuing his baptism of repentance." 
Here, too, theologians have discovei’ed a mysterious difficulty, and 
have entered into elaborate disquisitions on the relations between the 
baptism of Jesus and of John. Hothing, however, has been elicited 
from the discussion.^ Inasmuch as the full activity of Christ’s ministry 
had not yet begun, the baptism of St. J olm, no less than that of the 
disciples, must be still regarded as a symbol of repentance and purity. 
Hor will anyone who is convinced that Repentance is “the younger 
brother of Innocence,” and that for all who have sinned repentance is 
the very work of life, be surprised that the earliest preaching of J esus, 
as of John, was — “ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 2 
The time of preparation, of preliminary testing, was not over yet ; it 
was indeed drawing to a conclusion, and this baptism by the disciples 
was but a transitory phase of the opening ministry. And the fact that 
John no longer preached in the wilderness, or baptised at Bethany, but 
had found it desirable to leave the scene of his brief triumph and glory, 
marked that there was a waning in the brightness of that star of the 
Gospel dawn. The humble spirit of John — in all of whose words a 
deep undertone of sadness is traceable — accepted, in entire submissiveness 
to the will of God, the destiny of a brief and interrupted mission. 

He had removed to j®non, near Salim, a locality so wholly uncertain 
that it is impossible to arrive at any decision respecting it.® Some still 
came to his baptism, though probably in diminished numbex’s, for a 
larger multitude now began to flock to the baptism of Christ’s disciples. 
But the ignoble jealousy which could not dai'ken the illuminated soul 

^ Tert., Be Baptismo, si.; Calvin, Institt., cc. 15, 18; Schneckenburger, Ucher 
das Alter der Jiidisehen Froselyten-taufe ; Wall, Hist, of Inf. Bapt.; B. Hall, 
Works, ii. 175, seqq., etc. — ^Ewald thinks that the baptism of the disciples only 
diffei'ed from that of John in the two respects that — (i.) it was now directed to 
Jesus definitely as the Messiah to whom John, had boi'ne witness ; and (ii.) that 
it was an initiation not into painful penitences, but into a life .of divine joy 
and love {Gesch. Christ., p. 345), 

“ jMatt. sviii. 3 ; Mark i. 15. 

® Jerome, and the great majority of inquirers, place it near Beth-shean, or 
Scythopolis, in the valley of the Jordan, where there were ruins called Salumias, 
and a spring. The objection to this is that it would be in the limits of Samaria. 
Bobinson (iii. 298) found a Salim east of Nahlous. Others have fancied they found 
places which might answer the description near Hebron (cf. J osh. xv. 32) ; and 'even 
at Wady Seleim, five miles H.E. of Jerusalem. The identification of the site is of 
no great importance for the narrative. 
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of the Forerunner found a ready place in the hearts of his followers. 
How long it may have smouldered we do not know, but it was called 
into active display during the controversy excited by the fact that two 
gi’eat Teachers, of whom one had testified to the other as the promised 
Messiah, were baptising lai-ge multitudes of people, although the 
Sanhedrin and all the appointed authorities of the nation had declared 
against their claims. Some Jewl had annoyed the disciples of John 
with a dispute about purification, and they vented their perplexed and 
mortified feelings in a complaint to their great master : “ Rabbi, He 
who was with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou hast borne witness, 2 
lo, He is baptising, and all men are coming to Him.” The significant 
suppression of the name, the tone of irritation at what appeared to 
them an encroachment, the scai’cely subdued resentment that anyone 
should be a successful rival to him whose words had for a season so 
deeply stiiTed the hearts of men, are all apparent in this querulous 
address. And in the noble answer to it all John’s inherent greatness 
shone forth. He could not enter into rivalries, which would be a 
treachery against his deepest convictions, a falsification of his most 
solemn words. God was the sole source of human gifts, and in His 
siglit there can be no such thing as human gi-eatness. He reminded 
them of his asseveration that he was noi the Christ, but only His 
messenger ; he was not the Bridegroom, but the Bridegroom’s friend ; 
and his heart was even now being gladdened by the Bridegroom’s voice. 
Henceforth he was content to decrease ; content that his little light 
should be swallowed up in the boundless Dawn. He was but an 
earthly messenger; but he had put the seal of his most intense 
conviction to the belief that God was true, and liad given all things to 
His Son, and that through Him alone could eternal life be won. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA. 

Kol 6 0chs touj a<p0a\fiot's koI tlSt ippiap CJaroj f'ii'TOS. — 

GeIv. xxi. 19, LXX. 

" In lomplo vis oraro? in te ora, sed prius esto templum Dei.” — Aug. 

The Jew whose discussions had thus deeply moved the followers of 
John may well have been one of the prominent Pharisees; and our 

' h'va 'lotiSafou, “ with a Jfir," seems lo he undoubtedly the right reading in 
John iii. 25. {a, A, B, L, etc.) " fitnaprvpTjKas, a perfect tense (John iii. 20). 
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Lord soon became aware that they were watching His proceedings with 
an unfriendly eye. Their hostility to J ohn was a still deeper hostility 
against Him, for the very reason that His teaching was ali-eady moi-e 
successful. Perhaps in consequence of this determined rejection of the 
earliest steps of His teaching — ^perhaps also out of regard for the 
wounded feelings of J ohn’s followers — -but most of all because at this 
very time the news reached Him that J ohn had been seized by Herod 
Antipas and thrown into pi’ison — Jesus left Judtea, and again departed 
into Galilee.! Being already in the nox*th of. Judma, He chose the route 
which, led through Samaria. The fanaticism of Jewish hatred, the 
fastidiousness of Jewish Pharisaism, which led His countrymen when 
travelling alone to avoid that route, ^ could have no existence for Him, 
and 'were things rather to be discouraged than approved. 

Starting early, in the morning, to enjoy as many as po,ssible of the 
cool hours for travelling, He stopped at length for rest and refreshment 
in the neighbourhood, of Sychar,^ a city not far from the well in the 
fertile district which the partiality of the patxdarch Jacob had be- 
queathed to his favourite son. The well, like all frequented wells in 
the East, was doubtless sheltered by a little alcove, in which were 
seats of . stone. 

It was the hour of noon,"* and weary as He was with the long 

^ The first reasons are emphasised by John (iv. 2, 3), the latter by Matt. iv. 12; 
Mark i. 14. For the imprisonment of John, vid. infra. Chap. XX. (see pp. 206 seqq.). 
The Synoptists markedly make the imprisonment of John the beginning of the 
Galilsean ministry, but the Fourth Gospel supplies the hiatus which they leave. 

" Jos. Yit. § 52. 

® The town of Sheohem (cf. iv. 5 with Gen. xxxiii. 19 ; xlviii. 22, “one portion, " 
LXX. 'S.lKifia i^alp^rov) — the modern Xablus (N’eapolis) corresponds to the 
description hero given of Sychar; and if we imagine that the city extended a 
little farther eastward than at present, it is not so far from the well as to render 
it unlikely that the women of the city would sometimes resort to it for the cool 
and sacred water From what the name of Sychar is derived is uncertain; The 
word KeyS/iepos in St. John seems to imply a sobriquet (xi. 16; xx. 24; xix. 13). 
It may be {sheker), “a lie,” alluding to the false worship of the Temple on 
Gerizim; or {shikhor), "drunken,”' alluding to Isa. xxviii. 1 ; or "iSiD {siikar), 
“ a sepulchre,” alluding to Joseph’s tomb, which is close by .(Josh. xxiv. 32).- If 
the designation were common, St. John might use it without any shadow of scorn ; 
or, again, Sychar may possibly have been a. village is very loosely used ; 

thus Capeniaum in the Gospels is called irSXis, though Josephus only calls it a 
village, nearer the well than Sichem, on the site of the vUlage now called 

El Askar, a name which Mr. Thomson says {The Zand and the Book, ii. 220) may 
very easily have been corrupted from Sychar. (See, too, Keim, iii. 15, 16.) 

• ^ I must- here repeat that I see no sufiicient reason for supposing that St. John 
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journey, possibly also ^YitK the extreme heat, our Lord sat “thus” 
on the well,i The expression in the original is most pathetically 
picturesque. It implies that the Wayfarer was quite tired out, and 
in His exhaustion flung His limbs wearily on , the seat, anxious, if 
possible, for complete repose. His disciples — ^probably tlie two pairs of 
brothers whom He had called among the earliest, and with them the 
friends Philip and Bartholomew — had left Him to buy in the neigh- 
bouring city what was necessary for their wants; and, linngry and 
thirsty, He who bore all our infinnities sat wearily awaiting them, 
when His solitude was broken by the approach of a woman. In a 
May noon in Palestine the heat may be indeed intense,^ but it is not 
too intense to admit of moving about; and this woman, either from 
accident, or, possibly, because she was in no good repute, and therefore 
would avoid the hour when the well would be thronged by all tho 

adopts a dittercnt computation of hours trom that of tho other Evangelists. It it 
had been evening, there would have been many women at tho well instead of ono , 
and, as Alford observes, -St. John, if ho had meniit six in tho evening, would havo 
naturally specified whether ho meant six a.mi or p.m. It is a pitj' that such a 
notion has over been started. Rcttig, followed by OLshausen, Stcycr, Tholuck, etc., 
nssiimed that tho Romans had a civil day, tho same as tho modem. Hug attempted, 
but quite failed, to prove it. 'Wieseler, acknowledging that there is no evidence of 
any such civil reckoning, appeals to tho fact that for teiMli/ie purposes tho /lorit 
acquinoctialis (i.c., tho twenty-fourth part of » was recognised (c.y. by 

Plinj', Hist. Hat. ii. 79), and concludes from internal evidence — but, as it seems to 
me, quite unnecos&aril}'' — that St. John must havo done so (Synops., pp. 377 ff., E.Tr.). 
Ewald also adopts this view in a moro 6 ummar 3 - wnj' {Gcsch. Christ., pp. 323, .573 ; 
AUerthumer, p. 452), though ho admits that Josephus {Tit. 54) and Philo {0pp. i. 
p. 692) have no such reckoning. Townson conjectured, without suflicient proof, 
that St. .Tohn had found this mode of reckoning in use at Ephesus. St. John 
reckoned his hours from sunrise, as did the rest of mankind till tho fifth centurj', 
so far as wo know. (See p. 105.) 

^ St. Cbrj'Eostom explains it oirXi’s koI ws t-rvxf- “Solus . . . sine pompa, 
merae kssitudinis causa ” (Bengel). 

- It is not possible to determine at what timo of the year this incident took 
place. Those who take John iv. 35 literally, suppose that it was in December; 
those who take verse 36 literally, place it in Hay. 2sow one of tho two must bo 
metaphorical, and how shall we decide which? Each supposition is surrounded 
with difficulties ; hut as the baptising period seems to havo been extremely short, 
and as tho Passover in. this year was in April, there is possibly a shade moro 
likelihood that' if took .place in Hay. If so, “Say ye not, There are yet four 
months, and then cometh harvest,” must bo understood as being merely a proverbial 
expression of the average interval between seed-time and harvest in some parts 
of Palestine ; for which proverb there are parallels both in Hebrew and ela.v‘ic 

literature. 

! 
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women of the city,i was coming to draw water. Her national en- 
thusiasm and reverence for the great ancestor of her • race, or perhaps 
the superior coolness and freshness of the water, may have been sufficient 
motive to induce her to seek this well rather than any nearer fountain.^ 
Water in the East is not only a necessity, but a delicious luxury, and 
the natives of Palestine are connoisseurs as to its quality, 

Jesus would have hailed her approach. The scene, indeed, in that 
rich green valley, with the great corn-fields spreading far and wide, and 
the grateful shadow of trees, and the rounded masses of Ebal and 
Gerizim rising on either hand, might well have invited to lonely musing; 
and all the associations of that sacred spot — the story of Jacob, the 
neighbouring tomb of the princely Joseph, the memories of Joshua 
and of Gideon, ai\d the long line of Israelitish' kings— would supply 
many a theine for such meditations. But the Lord Avas thii'sty- and 
fatigued, and having no means of reaching the cool water which 
glimmered deep below the well’s mouth. He said to the woman, “ Give 
Me to drink.” 

Every one who has travelled in the East knoAvs Iioav glad and ready 
is the response to this request. The miserable Fellah, even the rough 
BedaAvy, seems to feel a positive pleasure m having it in his poAver to 
obey the command of his great prophet, and share AAuth a thirsty 
traveller the priceless’ element. But so deadly Avas the hatred and 
rivalry between JeAVs and Samaritans, so entire the absence of all 
familiar intercourse betAveen them, that the request only elicited from 
the Avoman of Samaria an expx’ession of surprise that it should have 
been made. 

The dress of Jesus, and specially His pronunciation, sufficiently 
shoAved her that He Avas a Jew,3 and the JeAvs and Samaritans Avere too 
mutually antagonistic for any interchange of friendly civilities,^ 

^ Gen. xxiv. H. 

" rnj-yjj (John iv. 6). -:<pp4ap (ver. 12). Porter says that at Damascus women 
^'ill often go for water to a particular fountain a mile or more from their houses, 
though water is abundant. 

® Stier thinks that even in the pronunciation of the words Teui lishtoth, “ Give 
Me to drink,” Jesus may haA'e shown that He was not a Samaritan. 

■* ou yap ffvyxpuvrai (i.e., hold no familiarity with) 'lovdaToi ^a/uapeirais (John iv. 9) ; 
see Ezra iv. 1. Even our Lord speaks of a Samaritan as (Luke xvii. IS). 

The Jews called them Cuthites and “lion proselytes”, (with reference to 2 Kings 
svii. 28 — 41) ; coupled the name of Samaritan ” with ^tdevil ” ; accused them 
of worshipping the earrings and idolatrous amulets buried ' by Jacob under the 
AUonmeonenim or “Enchanter’s Oak” (Gen. xxxv. 4) ; ^cursed them in .their 
sjmagogues; did not suffer them to become proselytes; said that to e^t their breqd 
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Gently, and without a word of rebuke, ' our Lord tells her that had 
she known the gift of God, and. who it was who said unto her " Give 
Me to drink,” "she would have asked of Him, and He would have given 
her living water.- She pointed to the well, a hundred feet deep. He 
had nothing to draw ■\vith : whence could He obtain this living water 1 
And then, perhaps with a smile of incredulity and national pride, she 
asked if He were greater than their father Jacob, who had digged and 
drunk of that very well.^ And yet there must have been somethuig 

was like eating swine’s llesli ; and denied them all share in the resurrection, 'ilio 
Samaritans, on their part, were accused of waylaying Jews ; of misleading them by 
false fire-signals, and of having scattered hones in the Temple (Jos. Antt. xx. 6, 1 ; 

xviii. 2, § 2). “Are you a Jew? ” asked S;ilamch Cohen, the Samaritan high-priest, 
of Hr. Frankl; “and do you come to us, the Samaritans, who arc despised by the 
Jews?” {JciM in the JEasC,i\. 329). He added that they' would willingly live in 
friendship with the Jews, but that the Jews avoided all intercourse with tliom. 
Soon after, visiting the Sepharedish Jews of Xablous, Dr. Frankl asked one of that 
sect, “ if ho had any intercourse with the Samaritans. The women retreated with 
aery of hoiTor, and one of them said, 'Have you been among the worsliippets 
of the pigeon f ' I said that I had. The women again fell back %vith the 
same expression of repugnance, and one of them said, ‘ Tah-e a piirifi/itiir hath ! ’ 
(id. p. 334). I had the pleasure of spending a djiy among the Samaritans encamped 
on Jfount Gcrizim for their annvial passover, and neitlicr in their habits nor 
apparent eharacter could I see any cause for all this hon-or and hatred. 

^ Yet even in the form of this reply Jesus indicated that Ho docs not “ ask" 
(aiTcTr, the word of an inferior), but “ Kiys to thee” {& Kt'ftcv cot). The asking 
(prijcras he) should have boon her part. (See Trench, Studies, p. 94.) 

- Not far from Jacob’s well — which is one of tlio very few precise spots in 
Palestine actually and closely identified by probability, as well ns by unanimous 
tradition, with o>ir Saviour’s presence — there gushes a sweet and abundant stream. 
Tlic fact that even the close ricinity of the fountain should not have been enough 
to render needless the toil of Jacob in digging the well — which is of immense 
depth — forcibly illustrates the jealousy and suspicion that marked his relations to 
the neighbouring Canaanites. I sat by Jacob’s well at noon one April day in 1870, 
hot and thirsty and tired. The well is now dry — and, in f.act, all tliat can Ik? seen of 
it is a pit some twenty feet deep — the true well (or, at any rate, the mouth of it) 
having been filled up with masses of rubble and masonry from the basilica once 
built over it. Captain Anderson descended it to a depth of seventy-five feet, and it 
m.ay have been twice that depth originally {TTorJ; in Pahstine, p. 201). Biding on 
to the stream, I asked for some water, and to my c.xtreme .surprise, for it never 
happened on any other occasion, was refused. I can only suppose that the cup 
which the Arab had in his hand was in some way sacred, and ho did not wish it to 
bo touched by a Sinrdmj.' 

’ Comp. Gen. xlix. 22 ; Dcut. xxxiii. 28. Josephus (Antt. ix. 14, § 3 ; xi. S. i 0 ; 
xii. ii. § h) say.s that the Samaritans were fond of appealing to their dc':cont from 
Jacob when the Jews were in prosperity, but denied all relationship warn the Jews 
were in adversity. The son of Siracb c.alls them “ the foolish people ( I ^.abt f ftuplt) 
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which stx’uck and overawed her in His words, for now she addresses 
Him by the title of respect which had been wanting in her first 
addi’ess. 

Our Lord is not deterred by the hard literalism of her reply. He 
treats it as He had treated similar unimaginative dulness in the learned 
Nicodemus, by still drawing her thoughts upward, if possible, to a 
higher region. She was thinking of common water, of which he Avho 
drinketh would thirst again ; but - the water He spake of was a 
fountain within the heart, ^ which quenched all thirst for evei’, and 
sprang xxp unto eternal life." 

She becomes the suppliant now. He had asked her a little favour, 
which she had delayed, or half declined; He now offers her an eternal 
gift. She sees that she is in some great Presence, and begs for this 
living water, but again with the same unspiritual narrowness — she 
only begs for it that she might thirst no more, nor come there to 
draw. 

But enough was done for the present to awake and to instruct this 
poor stranger, and abruptly breaking off* this portion of the conversation, 
Jesus bids her call her husband, and return. All that was in His mind 
when He uttered this command we cannot tell ; it xnay have been 
because the immemorial decorum of the East regarded it as unbecoming, 
if nob as positively wi’ong, for any man, and, above all, for a Kabbi, to 
hold conversation with a strange woman ; it may have been also to break 
a stony heart, to awake a sleeping conscience. Eor she was forced to 
answer that she had no husband, and our Lord, in grave confirmation of' 
her confession, unbared to her the secret pf a loose and wanton life. She 
had had five husbands, and he whom she now had was not her husband.'^ 

that dwelleth in Shechem.” Wetstein thinhs that this was a play on the ancient 
name Moreh. “ There he two manner of nations which mj’’ heart ahhorreth, and 
the third is no nation: thej' that sit-upon the mountain of .Samaria, and they that, 
dwell among the Philistines, and that foolish people that dwell in Sichem ” (Ecclus. 1. 
25, 26). 

^ Marcus Aurelius supplies a parallel in form, hut how far less deep in meaning ! 
(evSoj' ei'do;' ^ TTTjyi] tov ayadov Hoi del ayaP\veiv Suyafiept], iap cTKaTTr-ps). 

^ Cf. Isa. xii. 3. The water is always there ; what is wanting is the sacred 
thirst. “Ubi sitis recurrit, hominis, non aquae defectus est”. (Bengel). 

® Keim, and many others, think, it indisputable that this .is ah allegorical 
reference to the five religions brought , by the Asiatic settlers into Samaria, and 
the hybrid Jehovism into which they were merged! (See 2 Kings xyii. 24; Jos. 

ix. 14, 3.) Strange that an allusion so superfiuously 'dim should have been 
made at all. If the Gospels were only intelligible to those who could guess the 
sfiution of such enigmas, the study of them might well be discredited altogether. 
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She saw that a Prophet was before her, but from the facts of her 
own history. — on which' she is naturally anxious to linger as little 
as possible — ^lier eager mind flies to the one great question which was 
daily agitated with such fierce passion between her race and that of 
Him to whom she spake, and which lay at the root of the savage 
animosity with which they treated each other. .Chance had thrown her 
into the society of a great Teacher : was it not a good opportunity' to 
settle for ever the immense discussion between Jews and Samaritans as 
to whether Jerusalem or Gerizim was the holy place of Palestine — 
Jerusalem, where Solomon had built his temple ; or Gerizim, the 
immemorial sanctuary, where Joshua had uttered the blessings, and 
where Abraham had been ready to ofier up his son 1 ^ Pointing to the 
summit of the mountain towering eight hundred feet above them, 
and crowned by the ruins of the ancient temple of Manasseh, which 
Hyrcanus had destroyed, she put her dubious question, “ Our fathers 
worshipped in this mountain, and ye say that Jerusalem is the place 
where men ought to worship ? ’ ~ 

Briefly, and merely by way of parenthesis, He resolved her 
immediate problem. As against the Samaritans, the Jews were 
unquestionably right. Jerusalem was the place which God had 
chosen ; compared to the hybrid and defective worship of Samaria, 
Judaism was pure and true.* But before and after touching on the 

^ lieut. xxvii. 4 {where they read Gerizim). Cf. Gen. xii. 7 ; xxxiii. 18 , 
Deut. xii. 6'; xi. 29. See Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, pp. 236, 250, etc., ed. 1866, 
and the remarkable story in Jos. Anti, xviii. 4, § 1, where Jews and Samaritans 
each plead their own csiuse before Ptolemy PhUometer, on the condition that those 
who were defeated in the argument should be put to death, which was the fate of 
the Samaritan advocates. 

- Gen. xii. 6 ; xxxiii. 18, 20 ; Jos. Antt. xi. 8, J 4. Some have seen in the 
woman's question a mere desire to “ turn the conversation ” and to avoid the 
personal and searching topics to which it seemed likely to lead. Although there is 
no sign that her conscience was sufficiently moved to make this likely, we may 
doubtless see in what she says the common phenomenon of an intense interest in 
speculative and party questions, combined with an utter apathy respecting moral 
obedience. " 

3 John iv. 22, We worship what we know; for salvation is of the Jews” 
(Isa. ii. 3 ;■ comp, the phrase of Tacitus, preserved in Snip. Severus, “ Christianos 
ex Judaeis exstitisse”)... It has been pointed out that such a sentence could not 
conceivably have been written by the Asiatic Gnostic to whom the school of Baur 
attribute the Fourth Gospel. “ The is remarkable as being the only instance 
of- our Lord thus speaking. . . . The nearest approach to it is Matt. xv. 24, 26 ” 
(Alford). Josephus preserves the striking fact that, down to the time of Alexander, 
the Temple on Gerizim had no name (av^yvfioi/ Jep6y, Antt. xii. 6, § 5). The Jews 
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temporal controversy, He uttered to her the mighty and memorable 
prophecy, that the hour was coming, yea, now was, when neither in 
this mountain nor yet in Jerusalem ” should true worshippers worship 
the Father, but in every place should worship Him in spirit and in 
truth. 

She was deeply moved and touched ; but how could she, at the 
mere chance word of an unknown stranger, give up the strong faith 
in which she arid her fathers had been born and bred 1 .With a sigh 
she referred the final settlement of this and of every question to the 
advent of the Messiah ; i and then He spake the simple, awful words — 

“ I that speak unto thee am He.” 3 

His birth had been first revealed by night to a few unknown and 
humble shepherds ; the first full, clear announcement by Himself of 
His own Messiahship was made by a well-side in the weary noon to Sr 
single obscure Samaritan woman. And to this poor, sinful, ignorant 
stranger had been uttered words of immortal significance, to which all 
future ages would listen, as it were, with hushed breath and on their 
knees. 

Who would have invented^ who would have merely imagined, things 
so unlike the thoughts of man as these 1 ® 

gave it the contemptuous designation of DisaV:, perhaps “ dung- temple.” The 
Samaritans actually proposed to Antiochus Epiphanes that it should be dedicated to 
J upiter Hellenius. 

1 The Messianic hopes of the Samaritans were founded, not on the Prophets 
(whom they rejected), but on such passages as Gen. xlix. 10; Num. xxiv. 17; 
Deut. xwii. 15. That they had hopes of a character more or less Messianic is 
independently proved by Jos. Anii. xviii. 4, § 1 ; and both Simon Magus and 
Dositheus may fairly be regarded as false Messiahs. Yet Sir R. Hanson (Jesits of - 
Historp, pp. 82 — 85) relies on the supposed absence of Messianic expectations in 
Samaria as one argument against the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel (see Sandaj’’, 
p. 88). It is true that the Tirithaba impostor is not said by Josephus {1. c.) to have 
called himself a Christ; but this silence would prove little. Ewald [Gesch. Christ., 
174, 349) seems to feel a needless difficulty here. If Hausrath (Neutest. Zeitpesch.) 
were right in dating the disturbance about this time, the woman’s remark would be 
still more natural ; but probably this event was six or seven years after this date. ■ 

“ On the formula which referred the decision of perple.xities to the advent of 
the Messiah, see 1 Macc. iv. 46 ; xiv. 41. Trench {Stttdies, p. 125) thinks that it was 
about this time that the false Messiah Dositheus arose among the Samaritans. 

3 A somewhat similar story occurs in the life of Ananda, the favourite disciple of 
Buddha; but I feel a strong conviction that some of these Buddhist stories are 
simply distorted echoes of the Gospel interpolated into the Lalita Yistara (see Beal’s 
Travels of Fah Hian and Smip Tun, pp..lxxii., Ixxiii.), and that others are merely 
accidental resemblances. 
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And here the conversation was interrupted j for the disciples — and 
among them he who writes the record — returned to their Master. 
Jacob’s well is dug on elevated ground, on a spur of Gerizim, and 
in a part of the plain unobstructed and unshaded by trees or buildings. 
From a distance in, that clear air they had seen and had heard their 
Master in long and earnest conversation with a solitary figure. He 
a Jew, He a Eabbi, talking to “a woman,” and that woman a 
Samaritan, and that Samaritan a sinner ! ^ Yet they dared not suggest 
anything to Him ; they dared not question Him. The sense of His 
majesty, the love and the faith His very presence breathed, over- 
shadowed all minor doubts or wondering curiosities. 

MeanAvhile the woman, forgetting even her water-pot in her 
impetuous amazement, had hurried to the city with her wondrous 
story. Here was one who had revealed to her the very secrets of 
her life. “ Can this be the Messiah 1 ” 

The Samaritans — ^in all the Gospel notices of whom we detect 
something simpler and more open to conviction than in the Jews — 
instantly flocked out of the city at her words, and while they were 
seen approaching,^ the disciples ui'ged our Lord to eat, for the hour 
of noon was now past, and He had had a weaiy walk. But all hunger 
had been satisfied in the exaltation of HiS' ministry. “ I have food to 
eat,” He said, “ which ye know not.” Might they not have understood 
that, from childhood upwards, He had not lived by bread alone 1 But 
again we find the same dull, hard, stolid literalism. Tlieir Scriptures, 
the very idiom in which they spoke, were full of vivid metaphore, yet 
they could hit on no deeper explanation of His meaning than that 
perhaps someone had brought Him something to eat.® How hard it 
must have been for Him thus, at every turn, to find even in His 

^ John iv. 27, Sri ficra yvyaiKh^ “that he was talking with a (not (he) 

woman.” To talk with a woman in public was one of the six things which a Kabbi 
might not do [Bcrachoth, fol. 43 i ; Schwab, p. 404) ; oven, adds R. Hisda, with his 
own wife. Hero we have a curious accidental analogy between Pharisaism and 
Buddhism. In the Vinaya a Bhikshu is not only forbidden to look at or speak to a 
woman, but he may not hold out his hand to his own mother if she be drowning ; 
(Wilson, Essays on the Bel. of the Hindus, i. 360.) 

- John iv. 30, i^rj\6oy — fjpxofro. 

For similar literal misconstructions, see Johnii. 20 ; iii. 4 ; iv. 11 ; w. 42 — 62 ; 
Jlatt. xvi. C ; Mark viii. 15. We shall meet with the metaphor again, and even 
the Rabbis said, “ The just eat of the glory of the Shechinah,” and that Moses in 
Horeb v:as fed by the music of the spheres (Philo, He Somn. i. 6). ,“ Prayer shall 
be my food and drink,” says Joachim, the father of the Virgin in the Gospel of 
James the Less, when he proposes to retire to the wilderness and fast. 
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chosen ones such a strange incapacity to see that material images were 
but the vehicles for deep spiritual thoughts ! But there was no 
impatience in Him who Avas meek and lowly of heart, “My ’food,” 
He said, “ is to do the will of Him that sent Me, and to finish His 
work.” And then pointing to the inhabitants of Sichem, as they 
streamed to Him over the plain. He continued, “ You talk of there 
being yet four months to harvest. Look at these fields, white already, 
for the spiritual harvest. Ye shall be the joyful reapers of the harvest, 
Avhich I thus have sown in toil and pain ; but I, the sower, rejoice in 
the thought of that joy to come.” ^ 

The personal intercourse with Christ convinced many of these 
Samaritans far more deeply than the narrative (or, as they somewhat 
slightingly call it, the talk, XaXia) of the woman to whom He had first 
revealed Himself, that He was the Saviour of the World. Graciously 
accceding to their request that He would stay with them, He and His 
disciples abode there two days. Doubtless it was the teaching of those 
two days that had a vast share in the rich conversions of a few 
subsequent years.^ 


CHAPTER XYL , _ 

REJECTED BY THE NAZARENES 
ol IStoi avThif ov irap4\aPov. — JoHN i. 11. 

Up to this point of the sacred narrative we have followed the 
chronological guidance of St, John, and here, for the first time, we 
are seriously met by the difficult question as to the true order of 
events in our Lord’s ministry. 

Is it or is it not possible to construct a harmony of the Gospels 
which shall remove all the difficulties created by the difiering order in 
which the Evangelists narrate the same events, and by the confessedly 
fragmentary character of their records, and by the general vagueness of 
the notes of time Avhich they give, even when such notes are not wholly 
absent 1 

It is, perhaps, a sufficient answer to this question that scarcely any 
tAvo authorities, agree in the schemes which have been elaborated for the 

^ Josh. xxiv. 13. We have already seen that no certain -note of time can ho 
drawn from this allusion ; He “in whom is' no before or after” might also have 
seen by imagination the Avhitening harvest in the springing com. 

2 ^cts viii. 5. 
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purpose. A host of writers, in all Christian nations, have devoted 
years — some of them have devoted well-nigh their whole lives — to the 
consideration of this and of similar questions, and have yet failed to 
come to any agreement or to command any general consent. 

To enter into all the arguments, on both sides, about the numerous 
disputed points which must be settled before the problem can be solved 
would be to undertake a task which would fill many volumes, would 
produce no' final settlement of the difficulty, and would be wholly 
be^'ond the purpose before us. What I have done is carefully to 
consider the .chief data, and without entering into controversy or 
pretending to remoA'e all possible objections, to narrate the events in 
that order which, after repeated study, seems to be the most intrin- 
sically probable, with due reference to all definite indications of 
time which the Gospels contain. An indisputable or convincing 
harmony of the Gospels appears to me to be impossible, and, as a 
necessary • consequence, it can be of no absolute importance. Had it 
been essential to our comprehension of the Saviour’s life that we should 
know more exactly the times and places where the years of His public 
ministry were spent, the Christian at least will believe that such 
knowledge would not have been withheld from us. 

The inspiration which guided the Evangelists in narrating the life 
of Christ was one which enabled them to tell all that was necessary for 
the' peace' and well-being of our souls, but very far from all which we 
might have yearned to know for the gratification of our curiosity, or 
even the satisfaction of our historic interest. Nor is it difficult to see 
herein a fresh indication that our thoughts must be fixed on the 
spiritual more than on the material — on Christ who liveth for evermore, 
and is with us always, even to the end of the world, far more than on 
the external incidents of that human life which, in the counsel of God’s 
will, was the appointed means of man’s redemption. We shall never 
know all that we could wish to know about 

The sinless years 

That breathed beneath the S3'rian blue,’’ 

but we shall still be the children of God and the disciples of His Christ 
if we keep His sayings and do the things which He commanded. 

St. John tells us that after two days’ abode among the open-minded 
Samaritans of Sychar, Jesus v'ent intq^ Galilee, "for He Himself 
testified that a prophet hath no honour in his own country.” Yet he 
adds .that “ When He was come into Galilee, the Galila^.is received 
Him, having seen all the things that He did at Jemsalem at the 
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feast ; ” and he says, immediately afterwards, that J esus came again into 
Cana of Galilee, and there healed the nobleman’s son. The perplexing 
“ for ” seems to point to one of those suppressed trains of tliought which 
are so frequent in Sb. John. I understand it to mean that at Nazaireth, 
in His own home, rejection awaited Him in spite of the first gleam of 
transient acceptance ; and that for this rejection He was not unpre- 
pared, for it was one of His distinct statements that “in his own 
country a prophet is dishonoured.” i 

It was not the object of St. John to dwell on the ministry in 
Galilee, which had been already narrated by the Synoptists; accordingly 
it is from St. Luke that we receive the fullest account of our Lord’s 
lirst public act in His native town.2 

It appears that Jesus did not go direct from Sychar to Nazareth. 
On His way (unless we take Luke iv. 15 for a general and unchrono- 
logical reference) He taught continuously, and with general admiration 
and acceptance, in the synagogues of Galilee.^ In this way He ai rived 

1 John iv. 43 — 45. The “/or ” seems at first sight to involve a contradiction, 
nor is it possible to make it mean “ although.” Some suppose the .meaning to ho 
that “He did not go to His own countiy, Nazareth, hut to Cana and Capernaum” 
— which were in Upper Galilee, to which alone the name Galilee was properly 
applied (cf. Luke iv. 31 ; Matt. iv. 13, 15 : Jos. Be Bell. Jtid. iii. 3, § 1) — “for," etc. 
And ac'cordingly the Gnlilccans, properly so called, received him. [But this would 
make the KaroAtTrir of Matt. iv. 13 = wopoAnrcpr.] Possibly, however,- the particle 
may refer (as I have stated in the text) to a thought unexpressed in the -writer’s 
mind — viz., either that the reason why He had declared Hiviself first in Jndcea, was 
that a prophet has no honour in his own country; or that “He -was not una-n^are of 
the opposition which would await Him, for Ho knew that a prophet is least honoured 
among his own.” The yap may therefore point mentally to the voiy events which 
St. John omits, hut which are narrated or alluded to in Luke iv. 14 — 30. “ The 

causal connections in the Fourth Gospel,” says Mr. Sunday (p. 98), “are often 
perplexing.” Origen’s solution that by. ’I5m itaTph is meant Judsea is wholly 
unsatisfactory. That Christ did not twice preach at Nazareth under circumstances so 
closely analogous I regard as certain, and that is my reason for oonsidering that Matt, 
xiii. 53 — 58 ; Mark iv. 1 — 6, refer to this same event, narrated out of its proper order. 

^ Luke iv. 14 — 30. There may possibly (hut not certainlj) he some unchrono- 
logical reminiscences of this -visit to Nazareth in Matt. xiii. 54 — 58 ; Mark \i. 2 — 6. 

^ Luke iv. 15, iSlSaffKev .... 5o^a(6pei>os. The old name for a synagogue was 
Beth Tephillah, or “House of Prayer”; hut they are now called Beth Hilc-Keneseth, 
“ House of Assembly.” The hours of meeting were the 3rd [shacarith), the 6th 
{minfiia), and the .9th (ardbith) — i.e., 9, 12, and 3. (Buxt. Be Synag. Jnd., ch. x., 
p. 219, ed. 1661.) Without consulting the Latin treatises of Buxtorf, Vitringa, etc., 
the reader may find many of the most interesting facts about sj-nagogues in 
the admirable articles on them by Prof- Plumptre (Smith’s Bict. of the Bible) and 
Dr. Ginsburg (Kitto’s Bible Cyclop.). 
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at Nazareth, and according to' His usual custom, for He had doubtless 
been a silent ^yo^shipper in that humble place Sabbath after Sabbath 
from boyhood upwards, He entered into the synagogue on the Sabbath 
day. 

There was but one synagogue in the little town,^ and probably’’ it 
resembled in all respects, except in its humbler aspect and materials, 
the synagogues of which we see the ruins at Tell Hum and Irbid. It 
was simply a rectangular hall, with a pillared portico of Grecian 
architecture, of which the further extremity (where the “ sanctuary ” 
was placed) usually pointed towards Jerusalem, which, since the time 
of Solomon, had always been the kihleh — i.e., the consecrated direction 
— of a Jew’s worship, as Mecca is of a Mohammedan’s. In wealthier 
places it was built of white marble, and sculptured on the outside, in 
alto-relievo, with mde ornaments of vine-leaves and grapes, or the 
budding rod and the pot of manna.^ On entering there were seats on 
one side for the men ; on the other, behind a lattice, were seated the 
women, shrouded in their long veils. At one end was the tebhah, or 
ark of painted wood, which contained the sacred scriptures ; and at one 
side was the hima, or elevated seat for the reader or preacher.® Clergy, 
properly speaking, there were none ; but in the chief seats were the ten 
or more batlantm, “men of leisure,” or leading elders ;■* and pre-eminent 
among these the chief of the synagogue,® or rCsh hak-ksn^seth. Inferior 
in rank to these were the chazzdn,^ or clerk, whose duty it was to keep 
the sacred books ; the skeliach, con-esponding to our sacristan or verger ; 
and the parnastm, or shepherds, who in some respects acted as deacons. 

The service of the synagogue was not unlike our own. After the 

^ Luke iv. 16, e.’s rijv trwayoiyriv. 

- These emblems were found on the broken slab of the architrave which once 
stood over the door of the synagogue at Capernaum (Tell Hilm). They have no 
pretence to architectural beauty ; “ le goftt en est assez mesquin ” (Eenan, Vie dejesiis, 
p. 82, ed. pop.). For the reason of the kibleh, see 1 Kings viii. 29 ; Dan. vi. 10. 
The orientation does not now seem to be very carefully attended to, for Mr. Monro 
tells me that in Algiers the reader’s pulpit in the synagogues may look north, east, 
or south — only not west. 

2 The Jews borrowed the word rra’3 from the Greek (but comp. Keh. ■viii. 4 ; 
ix. 4). 

A -Kpeff^uTtpot (Luke vii. 3) ; called tdso zekinlm (□’•Pi). 'Their “chief seats” 
(Mark xii. 39, etc.) were placed in front of the ark, and facing the congregation. 
In the synagogue at Alexandria were seventy-one golden aimchairs, cr seals of 
honour, for doctore and honourable men (Ginsburg, l.c.) 

® apxtirvydyuyos (Mark v.. 22, etc.). 

® {iTnjpiTrjs (Luke iv. 20), 
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prayers'^ two lessons were always read, one from the Law -called 
parashah, and one from the Prophets called haphtarah ; and as there 
were no ordained ministers to conduct the services — for the office of 
priests and Levites at Jerusalem was wholly different — these lessons 
might not only be read by any competent person who received permission 
from the rush hah-keniseth, but he was even at liberty to add his own 
onidrash, or comment," 

The reading of the parasliah^ or lesson from the Pentateuch, was 

apparently over^ when Jesus ascended the steps of the htma. Re- 

coo’nisiuEr his claim to iierform the honourable function of a maphtlr 
® ^ ^ •11 
or reader, the chazzdn drew aside the silk curtain of the painted ark 

which contained the sacred manuscripts, and handed Him the oiiegillah 

or roll of the Prophet Isaiah, which contained the hajyhtarah of the 

day.^ Our Lord unrolled the volume, and found the well-known 

passage in Isaiah Ixi. The whole congregation stood up to listen tc 

Him. The length of the haphtarah might be from three to twenty-one 

verses, but Jesus only read the first and part of the second stoiiping 

1 For the prayers, which consisted of the Hymnal group, the Shcma, the 18 
^erachdth, or Benedictions, etc., see a full account in Ginshurg, l.c. . 

- See, for these particulars, Surenhusius, Mishna, pp. 339 seqq. ; Capecelatro, 
Vita di Gesii Cristo; i. 163; Iveim, Gesch. Jesu, ii. 20. — Often the interpreter or 
expounder was a different person from the maphttvy or reader. The Torah rolls are 
now xisually adorned with the ets chajhn, or “ tree of life ” (Frank!, Jews in the Hast, 
ii. 17). 

3 This may, perhaps, he implied in the word iweSdOr], was handed to Him in 
addition. (Wordsworth.) 

* It appears that the Prophecy of Isaiah was generally written on a separate 
megxllah. It would he necessary to find the place, hecause the scroll of the Prophets 
had only one roller, the Law had two ; and “ every hebdomadal lesson is unrolled 
from the right roller, and rolled on the left. Hence, when the scroll of the Law is 
opened on the next Sahhath, the portion appointed for the day is at once found.” 
(Ginshurg, s. v. “Haphtarah,” Kitto’s Cyclop, ii. 224.) >' 

® Prohahlj'^ it would he read in Hebrew, hut translated by the methnrgeman 
(“interpreter”) either into Aramaic, which was then the vernacular of Palestine, 
or into Greek, which at that time seems to have been generally understood and 
spoken throughout the country. The passage, as given in St. Luke, agrees mainly 
with the LXX. or Greek version ; hut (as is almost invariably the case in the New 
Testament quotations from the Old Testament) with some remarkable differences. 
The deviations from the Hebrew original are at first sight considerable, though the 
main conception is the same. I do not know- of any book where the reader will find 
a clearer and briefer comparison of the New Testament quotations with the original, 
with some explanation of the divergences between them, than in ilr. Turpie’s Old 
Testament in the New (Williams and Norgate, 1868).- Without binding' myself by 
aU Mr. Turpie’s conclusions I have found his book very useful. 
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short, in a spirit of -tenderness, before the stern expression, “The day 
of vengeance of our God,” so that the gracious words, “ The acceptable 
year 1 of the Lord ” might I'est last upon their eara and form the text of 
His discourse. He then rolled up the megillah, handed it back to the 
chazzcln, and, as was custoinaiy among the Jews, sat' down to deliA^er 
his sermon.' 

The passage which He had read, whether part of the ordinary lesson 
for the day, or chosen by Himself,^ was a very remarkable one, and it 
must have derived additional’ grandeur and solemnity from the lips of 
Him in whom it was fulfilled. Every eye in the synagogue was fixed 
upon Him with a gaze of intense earnestness,'^ and we may imagine the 
thrill of awful expectation and excitement which passed through ' the 
hearts of -the listeners as, in a discourse of which the subject only is 
preserved for us by the Evangelist, He developed the theme that He 
was Himself the Messiah, of whom the great Prophet had sung 700 
years before.® His words were full of a grace, an authority, a power 
which was at first irresistible, and which commanded the involuntary 

^ This e.vpression led to the mistaken tradition, of some Fathers [Clem. Ale-x. 
Strom, i. p, 147 ; Orig. De Friite, iv. 6 ; Tort. C. Jud. 8 ; Lactant. Jnstt. Fiv. iv. 10 ; 
Aug. Fe Civ. Fei, xxviii. 54 ; together with the Talentinians and the Alogi (see 
Hase, Zelim Jesn, p. 21 ; Gieseler, Ch. Sht. i. 2, 10, etc,)] that our Lord’s ministry 
lasted but for a single year. Some refer the words to that great and beautiful section 
of His life known as the Galila:an year.’’ In all probability the expression “ year ” 
is merely general. . Mr. Browne, in his Ordo Soeclorum, argues powerfully for the 
limitation . of our Lord’s ministry to a year; but the three passovers distinctly 
mentioned by St. John (without a single important variation in any MS., or version, 
or quotation by the Fathers) in vi. 4, seem conclusive on the other side ^Johri. ii. 13 , 
vi. 4 ; xi. 55) ; and this was the view of Melito, St. Hippolytus, St. Jerome, etc. 
(See Hase, uhi supra ; "Westcott, Fitrod. to Gosp., p. 2G0.) 

- This was our Lord’s usual attitude when teaching (Matt. v. 1 ; Mark xiii. 3, etc.). 
Probably the audience, as well as the reader, stood at any rate during the reading of 
the Law (Neh. viii. 6). - (FrankI, t<ii stipr.) The sermon was called derash {KSyos 
trapaKXijffeajs, Acts xiii, 15). 

® It appears that this was admissible in the case of the lesson from the Prophets, 
though no one might select a passage alternative for the parashah. (Lightfoot, For. 
Feb)-., ad Luke iv. 16.) In the list of Sabbatic and festival parsAidW and haphtarSth, 
Isa. Ixi. l does not occur; but Isa. Ixi. 10 — ^Ixiii. 9 was re,ad on the 51st Sunday of 
the year (Ginsburg, s.v. “Haphtara”-; Kittq, Fibl. Cpcl.;, Deutsch, Bible Fict., iii. 
1639 fl). Bengel (ad Luc. iv. 18, 19) says that this was the lesson for the Day of 
Atonement ; but the modern lectionary is not identical with that in the time of 
Christ, 

* Luke iv. 20, J)aav artvl^ovrts oury. 

® Luke iv. 18, oS crtaei- ae. “M’a messianisee” (Salvador, Jesus 

Christ et sa Foctrine). 
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astonishment of all. v But as He proceeded He became conscious of a 
change. ' The spell of His wisdom and sweetness i was broken as these 
rude and violent Hazarenes began to realise the full meaning of His 
Divine claims. It was customaiy with the Jews in the woi'ship of 
their .synagogue to give full vent to their feelings, and it was not long 
before Jesus became sensible of indignant and rebellious murmurs. 
He saw that those eager glittering eyes which had been fixed upon 
Him in the first excitement of attention were beginning to glow with 
the malignant light of jealousy and hatred. “Is not this the carpenter 1 
is He not the brother of workmen like Himself — J amcs and J oses and 
Simon and Judas — and of sisters who live among usl do not even His 
own family disbelieve in Him? ”2 Such were the whispers which 
began to be buzzed about among the audience. This was no young 
and learned Rabbi ^ from the schools of Gamaliel or Shammai, and yet 
He spoke with an authority which not even the great scribes assumed ! 
Hillel himself, when his doctrines failed to persuade, could only secure 
conviction by appealing to the previous authority of a Shemaia or an 
Abtalion. But this teacher appealed to no one — this teacher who had 
l)ut been their village carpenter ! What business had Ke to teach 1 
Whence could He know letters, having never learned ? ” f ' 

Jesus did not leave unobserved the change which was passing over 
the feelings of His audience. ^ He at once told them that He was tie 
J esus whom they described, and yet with no abatement of His Messianic 
grandeur. Their hardness and unbelief had already depressed His 
spirit before He had even entered the synagogue. The implied slur on 
the humility of His previous life He passes by ; it was too essentially 
provincial and innately vulgar to need correction, since any Hazarene of 
sufficient honesty might have reminded himself of the yet humbler 
origin of the great herdsman Amos Hor would He notice the base 
hatred which weak and bad men always feel towards those who shame 

^ Cf. Ps. xlv. 2. 

- Matt. xiii. 57, ’‘and in his own house.” Cf. John wi. 5; Mark iii. 21 ; 
Matt. xiii. 66. N 

3 The title, together with that of “teacher,” was, however, freely allowed 
to Christ, even by His enemies (Matt. viii. 19 ; xii. 38 ; xxii. 16 ; xxiii. 7, etc.). 

^ Jer. Peaaoh., f. 33, 1 ; Derenbourg, Hist. Pal. 177 seqq. ; Keim, Oesch. 
Jes. ii. 12. Cf. John 'vdi. 16, etc. 

" “ The village beggarly pride of the Nazarenes cannot at all comprehend the 
humility of the Great One ” (Stier, Peden Jesu, E.Tr., iii. 446). Their remark 
sfivours of the notions of Shammai, who (in opposition to Hillel) held that no one 
ought to be admitted into a school unless he was of good family and rich {Abhoth dt 
llahbi ya.han, ii.). They wished “fairo dc la critique pour echapper d la foi.” 
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them by tlie silent Superiority of noble lives.' But He was aware of 
another feeling in their minds ; a demand upon Him for some stupendous 
vindication of His claims ; a jealousy that He should have performed 
miracles at Cana, and given an impression of His power at Capernaum,^ 
to say nothing of what He had done and taught at Jerusalem — and yet 
that He should have vouchsafed no special mark of His favour among 
them. He knew that the taunting and sceptical proverb, “ Physician, 
-heal thyself,” was in their hearts, and all but on their lips.” But to 
show them most clearly that He was something more than they — that 
He was no mere Nazarene like any other who might have lived among 
them for thirty years, and that He belonged not to them but to the 
world — He reminds them that miracles are not to be limited by 
geographical , relationships — that Elijah had only saved the Phoenician 
widow of Sarepta, and Elisha only healed the hostile leper of Syria. 

IF/iai then 1 were they in ITis estimation (and He but “ the 
carpenter ! ”) no better than Gentiles and lepers 1 This was the climax 
of all that was intolerable to them as coming from a fellow-townsman 
whom they wished to rank among themselves ; and at these words 
their long-suppressed fury burst into a flame. The speaker was no 
monger interrupted by a murmur of disapprobation, but by a roar of 
wrath. With one of those bursts of sanguinary excitement which 
characterised that strange, violent, impassioned people — a people whose 
minds are swept by storms as sudden as those which in one moment 
lash into fury the mirror surface of their lake — they rose in a body,^ 
tore Him out of the city, and then dragged Him to the brow (o({ipic) 
of the hill above. The little town of Nazareth nestles in the southern 
liollows of that hill • many a mass of precipitous rock lies imbedded on 
its slopes, and it is probable that the hillside may have been far more 
steep and precipitous two thousand years ago.“ To one of these rocky 

^ These are unrecorded if our order is right ; hut remnrhahle instances of 
teacliing and of powers quite sufficient to establish a strong expectation — especially 
when taken in connection with tho miracle at Cana— may have occurred in the 
short interval mentioned in John ii. 12. Even at Nazareth it seems that some slight 
acts of healing, hardly regarded ns miracles, had been performed (JIark vi. 5; 
JIatt. xiii. 58). More than this He neither could nor would perform amid a 
faithless and hostile population. 

- The proverb finds, its analogy in all nations. It was afterwards addressed to 
Christ upon the cross. 

3 It has been conjectured that His recent favourable reception at Sychar would 
tend to prejudice the Nazarenes against Him. 

■* Luke iv. 28, ^rA-^afljjtrav nrayrts Sufxov, k. t. X. Cf. Acts xxiL 22 ; xxviii. 25. 

® XoToKOTjjuvftf-ac. The word occurs nowhere else in the New Testament or the 

7 
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escarpments they dragged Him,, in order to fling Him headlong down. 
He had come to His own home (ra and His own people (oI 
received Him not. 

But His hour Avas not yet come, and they were saved from the 
consummation of a crime which would have branded them with 
everlasting infamy. “ He passed through the midst of . them, and 
went on His Avay.” There is no need to suppose an actual 
mii’acle ; still less to imagine a secret and sudden escape into the 
narroAV and tortuous lanes of the town. Perhaps His silence, 
perhaps the calm nobleness of His bearing, perhaps the dauntless 
innocence of His gaze, overaAved them. Apart from anything super- 
natural, there seems to have been in the presence of Jesus a spell of 
mystery and of majesty Avhich even His most ruthless and hardened 
enemies acknowledged, and before Avhich they involuntarily bowed. ,Tt 
was to this that He oAved His escape Avhen the maddened Jevvs in the 
Temple took up stones to stone Him ; it Avas this that made the bold 
and bigoted officers of the Sanhedrin unable to aiTest Him as He 
taught in public during the Feast of Tabernacles at Jerusalem ; it was 
this that made the armed band of His enemies, at His mere look, fall 
before Him to the ground in the Garden of Gethsem'ane. Suddenly, 
quietly. He asserted His freedom, waived aside His captors, and, 
overaAving them by His simple glance, passed through their midst 
unharmed. Similar events have occurred in history, and continue still 
to occur. There is something in defenceless and yet dauntless dignity 
that calms even the fury of a mob.- “ They stood — stopped — inquired 
— were ashamed — ^fled — separated.” i 

And so He left them, never appai’ently to return again ; never, if 

LXX., except in 2 Chron. xxa '.. 12. Ka.raKpijftvia-fj.hs was one form of stoning, 
which Avas the recognised legal punishment for blasphemy. The scene of this 
event was certainly not the “ Mount of Precipitation,” which was much beyond a 
Sabbath-day’s journej’-, being at least two miles off. It may haA-^e been the cliff 
above the Maronite Church, which is about forty feet high. "When I was at 
Nazareth, my horse was hurt, and might easil)'- have been killed, by sliding do-wn 
.Thuge mass of rock on tho hillside. What criminal would be hurt by a fall from 
the Tarpeian rock in its present condition ? • 

1 Pfenninger, quoted by Stier, iii. 451. Cf. John vii. 30,46; viii. 59; x. 39; 
xviii. 6. — Some of my readers may be aware of an instance in which a clergyman, 
still liA’ing, walked untouched through the very midst of a brutal and furious 
London mob, who had assembled for the express purpose of insulting and assaulting 
him. It was observed by more than one spectator, that if he had wavered for a 
single instant, or shown the slightest sign of fear and irresolution, he would in all 
probability have been struck doAvn, and possibly have not escaped with his life. 
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■we are right in the view here taken, to preach again in their little 
synagogue. . Did any feelings of merely human regret weigh down His 
soul while He was wending His weary steps down the steep hill- 
slope towards Cana of Galilee ? Did any tear start in His eyes 
unbidden as He stood, perhaps for the last time, to gaze from thence on 
the rich plain of Esdraelon, and the purple heights of Carmel, and the 
white sands that fringe the blue waters of the Mediterranean ? Were 
there any from whom He grieved to be severed, in the green secluded 
valley where His manhood had laboured and His childhood played? 
Did He cast one longing, lingering glance at the humble home in which 
for so many years He had toiled as the village carpenter ? Did no 
companion of His innocent boyhood, no friend of His sinless youth, 
accompany Him wdth awe, and pity, and regret ? Such questions are 
not, surely, unnatural; not, surely, irreverent; — but they are not 
answered. Concerning all merely human emotions of His heart, except 
so far as they directly affect His mission u])on earth, the Gospels are 
silent.2 We know only that henceforth other friends awaited Him 
away from boorish Nazareth, among the gentle and noble-heai'ted 
fishermen of Bethsaida ; and that thenceforth His home, so far as He 
had a home, was in the little city of Capernaum, beside the sunlit 
waters of the Galilean Lake 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE GALIL/EAN MINISTRY. 

. irTccxol fuayyf\lCorrac. — xi. 5. 

Rejected at Nazareth, our Lord naturally turned to the neighbouring 
Cana, where His first mu-acle had been wrought to gladden friends. 
He had not long arrived when an officer from the neighbouring Court 
of. Herod Antipas, hearing of His arrival, came and urgently entreated 
that He would descend to Caperaaum, and heal his dying son. 
Although our Lord never set foot in Tiberias, yet the voice of John 
had more than once been listened to wdth. alarm and reverence in the 
Court of the voluptuous king.® We know that 3Ianaen, the foster- 
^ Luke iv. 30, 

WTioIo volumes must Ho concealed in that memorable allusion of Heb. ii. IS 
{yriiroyBtv avrhs vtipaaBels) and iv. 15 (irta-eipa/isVor koto s-dvro KaB' i/toioTjjro. 
K. T A.). 

® In. the general obscurity of the chronology, it seems clear (as we have said 
before) that by ihis time John had been cast into prison (Matt. iv. 12, 13 ; Mark i. 
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brother of Herod, was in after-days a Christian, and we know that 
among the women who ministered to Christ of their substance was 
Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward.^ As this courtier 
(/3a(Ti\o:oc) believed i];i Christ, with his whole house, in consequence of 
the miracle now wrought, it has been conjectured, with some probability, 
that it was none other than Chuza himself. 

The imperious urgency of his request, a request ^which appears at 
first to have had but little root in spiritual coiiviction, needed a 
momentary check. It was necessary for Jesus to show that He was no 
mere hakeem, no mere benevolent physician, ready at any time to work 
local cures, and to place His supernatural powers at the beck and call 
of any sufferer who might come to Him as a desperate resource. He at 
once rebuked the spirit which demanded signs and prodigies as the sole 
possible ground of faith.^ But, yielding to the father’s passionate ^ 
earnestness. He dismissed him with the assurance that his son lived. 
The interview had taken place at the seventh hour — i.e., at one o’clock 
in the day.^ Even in the short November day it would have been still 
possible for the father to get to Capernaum ; for if Cana be, as we 
believe, Kefr Kenna, it is not more than five hours’ distance from 
Capernaum. But the father’s soul had been calmed by faith in 
Christ’s promise, and he slept that night at some intermediate 
spot upon the road.'^ The next day his slaves met him, and 
told him that, at the very hour when Jesus had spoken, the 
fever had left his son. This was the second time that Christ had 
signalised His arrival in Galilee by the performance of a" conspicuous 
miracle. The position of the courtier caused it to be widely known, 
and it contributed, no doubt, to that joyous and enthusiastic welcome 
which our Lord received during that bright early period of His 
ministry which has been beautifully called the “ Galilean spring.” ® 

14 ; Luke iii. 20). Comparing these passages of the Synoptists with John iii. 24; 
iv. 45, and following the order of events given in the text, we may perhaps assume 
(though this is not absolutely necessary', v. sitjjr., p. 15G, n. 1 ) that Galilee here 
neans Xorthern Galilee, or Galilee proper. 

^ Acts xiii. 1 ; cf. Luke viii. 3. Jo6ej)hus Irequently uses the term fiaa-iXtKbs for 
Herod’s courtiers. 

“ Ttpara. This is a half-disparaging term for miracles, rarely used in the 
Gospels, and derived only from the sense of astonishment which they caused. 

® I here again (p. supr., pp. 105, n. 3, 146, n. 3) assume that the hours, as mentioned 
by , St. J ohn, are calculated from sunrise, according to the iimversal custom of that 
day. 

* Perhaps at Lubij'eh, or Hattin. — 

® Ewald says that “no one can doubt” as to the identity of this incident witbi 
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“the feast.” 

At this point we are again met by difScuIties in the chronology 
which are not only serious, but to the certain solution of which there 
appears to be no clue. If we follow exclusively the order given by one 
Evangelist, we appear to run counter to the scattered indications which 
may be found in another. That it should be so will cause no difficulty 
to the candid mind. The Evangelists do not profess to be scrupulously 
guided by chronological sequence. The pictures which they give of tho 
main events in the life of Cliiist are simple and harmonious ; and that 
they should be presented in an informal, and what, with reference to 
mere literary considerations, would be called inartistic, manner, is not 
only in accordance with the position of the writers, but is an additional 
confirmation of our conviction that we are reading the records of a life 
which in its majesty and beauty infinitely transcends the capacities of 
invention or imagination in the simple and faithful annalists by whom 
it was recorded. 

It was not, as we have already observed, the object of St. John to 
narrate the Galilman ministry, the existence of which he distinctly 
implies (vii. 3, 4), but which had already been fully recorded. Cir- 
cumstances had given to the Evangelist a minute and profound know^- 
ledge of the ministry in Judeea, which is by the others presupposed, 
though not narrated.! At this point accordingly (iv. 54) he breaks off, 
and only continues the thread of his narrative at the return of Jesus 
to “ a ” or “ the ” feast of the Jews (v. 1). If the feast here alluded to 
were the feast of Purim, as we shall see is probably the case, then 
St. John here passes over the history of several months. We fall back 
ther-efore on the Synoptic Gospels for the events of the intervening 
ministry on the shores of Gennesareth. And • since we have often to 
choose betw'een the order of events as narrated by the three Evangelists, 
we must here follow that given by St. Luke, both because it appears to 

that narrated of the centurion’s servant. It is, hovrever, seriously douhted— nay, 
entirely disputed — ^hy many of tho ablest commentators, from Chrysostom down to 
Ebrard and Tischendorf. 

1 Distinctly, for instance, in ILatt. iv. 25 ; xxiii. 37, “ /low often ” ; xix. 1 ; 
Luke X. 38 ; etc. ; not to mention the cxtremelj' interesting and valuable reading of 
T^s ’louSai'os for TaXtXalas in Lube iv. 44. This reading is found in a, B, C, L. 
etc., and in the Coptic version. On the probable character of the reading, see 
Caspar!, Chronol. Gcogr. EMeit., p. 1 11. If the abrupt transition to another scene in 
Luke V 1 is against it, yet this very circumstance strengthens tho diptomatie 
evidence inits favour. Spannheim woU remarks, “ Nihil frequentius quam quaedam 
practermitti ah his, supplcri ah aliis . . . ne vel scriptorcs sacri ex compacio 

scripsissc vidcrentur, vel leotoi'cs uni ah illis, spretis reliquis, Imcrerent ” (Worfiswortb 
on klatt. V. 1). 
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US intrinsically probable, and because St. Luke, unlike the two previous 
Evangelists, seems to have been guided, so far as his information 
allowed, by chronological considerations.^ 

It seems, then, that after leaving Cana our Lord went at once to 
Capernaum, accompanied apparently by His mother and His brethren, 
and made that town His home.^ His sisters were probably married, 
and did not leave their native Nazareth ; but the dreadful insult which 
Jesus had received would have been alone sufficient to influence His 
family to leave the place, even if they did not directly share . in the 
odium and persecution which His words had caused. Perhaps the 
growing alienation between Himself and them may have been due, in 
part, to this circumstance. They must have felt, and we know that 
they did feel, a deeply-seated annoyance, if, ref using, to admit the full 
awfulness of His mission, and entirely disapproving the form of its 
manifestation, they yet felt themselves involved in hatred and ruin 
as a direct consequence of His actions. Certain it is that, although 
a2)parently they were living at Capernaum, their home was not His 
home. Home, in the strict sense. He bad none ; but the house of 
which He made ordinary use appears to have been that which belonged 
to his chief apostle. It is true that. Simon and Andrew are said 
to have belonged to Bethsaida, but they may easily have engaged the 
use of a house at Capernaum, belonging to Peter’s mother-in-law ; , or, 
since Bethsaida is little more than a suburb or part of Capernaum, they 
may have actually moved, for the convenience of their Master, from the 
one place to the other. 

The first three Evangelists have given us a detailed account of the 
Lord’s first Sabbath at Capernaum, and it , has for us an intrinsic 
interest, because it gives us one remarkable specimen of the manner 
in which He spent the days of His active ministry. It is the best 
commentary on that epitome of His life which presents it to us in its 

^ Luke i. 1 — 3. 

2 “His own city” (Matt. ix. 1; cf. Matt. xvii. 24). St. Matthew (iv. 15, 16) 
sees in this locality of the ministry an idealised fulfilment of Isa. ix. .1. The LXX. 
is here loose, and the quotation also differs from the Hebrew ; less so, however, than 
might at first sight appear, because the “ did more grievously afflict her ” of the 
English Version (which would utterly contradict the purport of St. Matthew’s 
allusion) should be rather, “ made heavy,” i.e., “ honoured, ” (v. supr., pp. 127, 130 ; see 
Turpie, p. 226). “ Way of the sea,” because the great caravan road ran along its 

westem shore. St. Luke alone calls the Sea of Galilee xipvr\, because he wrote for 
Gentiles. The Hebrews apply 0) to anj"^ water (1 Kings xviii. 43 ; Hum, xxxiv. 11). 
“ Beyond Jordan ” perhaps refers to Peraea- 
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most splendid originality — that “ He went about doing good.” It is 
the point wliich the noblest of His followers have found it most difficult 
to imitate ; it is the point in which His life transcended most absolutely 
the ideal of His greatest forerunners. The seclusion of the hermit, the 
self-maceration of the ascetic, the rapture of the mystic — all these are 
easier and more common than the unwearied toil of a self-renouncing 
lovn 

The day began in the synagogue, perhaps in the building which the 
J ews owed to the muniticence of the centurion proselyte. If Oapernaum 
were indeed Tell Hdm, then the white marble ruins which still stand 
on a little eminence above the sparkling lake, and encumber the now 
desolate site of the town with their fragments of elaborate sculpture, 
may possibly be the ruins of this very building. Tlie synagogue, which 
is not ■ large, must have been densely crowded ; and to teach an 
earnest and expectant crowd — to teach as He taught, not in dull, dead, 
conventional forniulse, but with thoughts that breathed and words 
tliat burned— to teach as men do who are swayed by strong emotion, 
while heart speaks to heart — must have required no slight energy, must 
have involved no little exhaustion of the physical powers.- But this 
was not' all. While He was speaking, while the audience of simple-- 
hearted, yet faithful, intelligent, warlike people were listening to Him 
in mute astonishment, hanging on His lips with deep and reverential 
admiration — suddenly the silence was broken by the wild cries and 
obscene ravings of one of those unhappy wretches who were universally 
believed to be under the influence of impure spirits, and who — in the 
absence of any retreat for such suflerers — had perhaps slipped in 
unobserved among the throng.^ Even the poor demoniac, in' the depths 

^ Luke iv. 33, “A spirit of . an unclean devil,” ‘‘cried witli a loud voice” ; 
cf. !Mark i. 23 The ea is perhaps not “ desist ! let us alone ! ” but a wild cry of horror, 
the Hebr. nn«; so Stier, iii. 37S. The Jews, like most ancient nations, attributed 
every evil result immediately to the action of demons, e.y. , even Noah’s drunkenness. 
In Ps. xci. 6 the LXX. renders “ the destruction that wasteth at noonday,” by 
p€(n)/ij3piri fiaipirm. These middaj'' demons are called ^’irrp, Targ. Cant. iv. 6. 
If a woman does not cover her head, demons sit upon her hair. If you do not wash 
your hands before- meals, you become the victim of a demon, Sliibta. ‘‘ If a bull 
rushes at you in the field,’! saj's the Talmud, “ Satan leaps up from between his 
horns.” All mental aberration, all sudden sickness, all melancholy tendencies, aU 
unexpected obstacles, were,- and in the East still are, regarded as due to the direct 
influence of demons (devs). These demons they believed to be the spirits of the^ 
wicked (Jos. B. J. ^ai. 6, § 3).' Such instances of the .Jewish belief might be 
indefinitely multiplied, and that the)' shared it with the majority of mankind may 
be seen in Mr. E. B. Tylor’s Frimitive 'Culture, passim. .That they regarded as 
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of his perturbed nature, had felt the haunting spell of that pure 
presence, of that holy voice, of that divine and illuminating message. 
But, distorted as his whole moral being was, he raved against it, as 
though with the voices of the evil demons who possessed him. He 
saluted “Jesus the Nazarene ” as the Holy One of God, yet, with 
agonies of terror and hatred, demanded to be let alone, and not to be 
destroyed. 

Then followed a scene of thrilling excitement. Turning to the 
raving sufferer, recognising the duality of his consciousness, addressing 
the devil which seemed to be forcing from him these terrified ejacula- 
tions, Jesus said, “ Hold thy peace,^ and come out of him.” He never 
tolerated this ghastly testimony to His origin and office. The calm, 
the sweetness, the power of the Divine utterance were irresistible. 
The demoniac fell to the ground in a fearful paroxysm, screaming and 
convulsed. But it was soon over. He arose cured ; his look and 
bearing showed that he was dispossessed of the overmastering influence, 
and was now in his right mind. A miracle so gracious and so 
commanding had never before been witnessed, and the worshippers 
separated with emotions of indescribable wonder,® 

demoniacal possession what we regard as epilepsy and mania is certain. This is, 
indeed, clear from the passage of Josephus to which I have just referred; but the 
real controversy turns on the question whether much more than this is not possible, 
and whether in the days of Christ more than this was not a common phenomenon. 
It is not one of those questions which seem to me to be of vital importance, and 
dogmatism on either side must be left to those who think it necessary. The reader 
may find the entire question as to the actuality, or the mere semblance of, and belief 
in, demoniacal possession, fully argued on both sides, with much acuteness and 
impartiality in Jahn, Archccologica Bihlica, E.Tr., 3rd edition, pp. 200 — 216. 

^ (ptyciOriTi (Luke iv. 35). A strong word, meaning literally “ be thou muzzled ” 
(cf. Acts xvi. 18), Those who reject the reality of demoniacal possession, and 
therefore regard the action" as a figurative concession to the sufferer’s delusions, 
appeal to such expressions as Matt, viii, 26 ; Luke iv, 39. On this doctrine of 
“ accommodation,” see Suidas s. v. 'S.vyKara^affis ; Haag, Hist, dcs Bogmes, i. 98, 
Although it is a principle which has received tlie sanction of some very eminent 
Fathers, it must be applied with the most extreme caution. 

“ It is worth while to set side by side with this an instance of .exorcism such as 
was commonly practised by J ews at this very period (cf. Matt, xii, 27 ; Mark ix. 38 ; 
Acts xix. 13), the invention of which Josephus attributes to Solomon, and which he 
tells us he had himself witnessed. He says that he had seen a Jew, named Eleazar, 
casting out demons in the presence of Yespasian, Titus, their oflScers, and army. 
His method was to draw the demoniac out through the nostrils by a ring and a 
particular root. Hereupon the man fell down, and Eleazar, with , various incanta- 
tions and in the name of Solomon, adjured the demon not to return. And then, in 
proof that the cure was effectual, he put a bason of water a little way off, and hade 
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Rising from the seat of the maphtir in the synagogue, Cliri.-t 
retired into the house of Simon. Here again He was met by the 
strong appeal of sickness and suffering. Simon, whom He had already 
bound to Himself on the banks of the Jordan, by the first vague call to 
his future Apostolate, was a married man,^ and his wife’s mother lay 
stricken down by a violent access of fever." One request.^ from the 
afflicted family was sufficient. There was no need, as in the case of 
the more worldly nobleman, for importunate entreaty.^ He stood over 
■ her ; He took her by the hand ; He raised her up ; He rebuked the 
fever ; His voice, stirring her whole being, dominated over the sources 
of disease. Restored instantaneously to health, she rose and busied 
herself about the household duties.^ 

Possibly the strictness of observance which marked the Jewish 
Sabbath secui’ed for our Lord a brief interval for refreshment ; but no 
sooner did the sun begin to set than the eager multitude, barely waiting 
for the full close of the Sabbath hours, began to seek His aid. The 
whole city came densely thronging round the doors of the humble 
home, bringing ■with them their diseased. What a strange scene ! 
There lay the limpid lake, reflecting in pale rose-colour" the last flush 
of sunset that gilded the western lulls ; and here, amid the peace 
of Nature, was exposed, in hideous variety, the sickness and misery of 
man, while the stillness of the Sabbath twilight was broken by the 
shrieks of demoniacs who testified to the Presence of the Son of God, 

tlie demon, as he departed, to overturn it! (Jos. Anit. viii. 2, § 5.) For the root 
employed, see id. B, J. vii. 6, ^ 3. Josephus was a man of astute mind and liberal 
experience, familiar with heathen culture, and a constant denizen of courts and 
camps. The Evangelista, on the other hand, were simple, untrained, and ignorant 
men; yet to what scorn would they have been subjected — how would their credulity 
and superstition have been derided — if they had told the story of such an exorcism 
as this ? And if this was the current mode, we may the better understand the 
profound sensation caused in the minds of the spectators by the effect of Christ’s 
rimple word. 

^ Cl. 1 Cor. ix. 5. 

- Luke iv. 38, trurexofieVr) Trvper^ fieyA\ip. 

3 Id. 38, fipdTtia-av (implying a single and instantaneous act), not ^pt^rn, as in 
John iv. 47. A careful comparison of this or any similar narrative in the three 
Synoptists (Matt. vdii. 14, 15; Mark i. 29 — 31; Luke iv. 38, 39) will show the 
inquirer more clearly the resemblances and the differences in the descriptions of 
the same event than any number of disquisitions. Often it is only by combining 
the three independent testimonies that we get a clear and graphic picture. 

■* This is involved in the aoriats and imperfects : avaa-rua-a dnjKdi'ft (Luke iv. 39), 
fiyipOn Ka\ ^n]K6v(i (Matt. viii. 15). 
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but whom “ He would not suffer to say that they knew Him to he the 

Christ.” 1 . -j ‘ 

“ A lazar-house it seemed, wherein were laid 
Numbers of all diseased ; all maladies 
Of ghastly spasm, and racking tortures, qualms 
Of heart-sick agony, all feverous kinds, 

Demoniac phrenzy, moping melancholy, 

And moonstruck madness ; ” 

and amidst them all 

“ Despair 

Tended the sick, busiest from couch to couch, ’ 

And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delayed to strike.” 

But far into the deepening dnsk^ — ^the only person there who was un- 
excited and unalavmed — hushing by His voice the delirium of madness 
and the screams of epilepsy, ^ touching disease -into health by laying on 
each unhappy and tortured ^ sufferer His pui'e and gentle hands — 
moved, in His love and tenderness, the young Prophet of Nazareth, 
the Christ, the Saviour of the Avorld. XJnalarihed indeed, and 
unexcited, but not free from sorrow and suffering. For sympathy is 
-nothing else than a fellow-feeling with othei’s ; a sensible participation 
in their joy or woe. And Jesus was touched with a feeling of their 
infirmities. Those cries pierced to His inmost heart ; the groans and 
sighs of all that collective misery filled His whole soul with pity. His 
heart bled for' them ] He suffered with them ; their agonies were His ; 
so that the Evangelist St. Matthew recalls in this' place, with a slight 
difference of language, the words of Isaiah, “ Surely He bore our 
griefs and carried our sorrows.” ^ 

The fame of that marvellous day rang through all Galilee and Persea, 
and to the farthest parts of Syria, ^ and we might well have imagined 
that the wearied Saviour would have needed a long repose. ' But to 
Him the dearest repose was solitude and silence, where He might be 
alone and undisturbed with His heavenly Father. The little plain of 
Gennesareth was still covered with the deep darkness which precedes 

Luke iv. 40, 41, atrOevovyras voaois iroiKlAats. 

^ Matt. iv. 24, (reXTjyia^ofievovs. 

^ Matt. iv. 24,- fiacrdvois arwexofitvovs. 

^ Matt. viii. 17, eKape, ejSdffTCKre ; Isa. liii. 4 (cf. 1 Pet. ii. 24). The 

LXX. reads opapTioy for dcrdeyelas, and makes the sympathy more purely mental' 
{iSvyuTat wepl Tjfxwv). Though no .word of the LXX. is found in St. Matthew's 
quotation, yet he gives one of the possible senses of the original. 

® Matt. iv. 24. 
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the dawn,^ when, unobserved by all, Jesus rose and went away to a 
desert place, and there refreshed His spirit with quiet prayer. Although 
the work which He was sent to do obliged Him often to spend His days 
amid thronging and excited multitudes. He did not love the tumult, 
and avoided even the gratitude of those who felt in His presence a 
spring of life. But He was not suffered thus to remain, even for a 
brief period, in rest and seclusion. The multitude sought Him 
persistently : Simon and his friends almost hunted for Him in then- 
eager desire to see and to hear. They wished to detain Him anaong 
them by gentle force.^ But He quietly resisted their importunity. It 
Avas not His object to become the centre of an admiring populace, or to 
spend His whole time in working miracles, which, though they Avere 
deeds of mercy, were mainly intended to open their hearts to His 
diviner teaching. His blessings Avere not to be confined to Capernaum, 
Dalmanutha, Magdala, Bethsaida, Chorazin, Avere all near at hand. 
“ Let us go,” He said, “ to the adjoining country towns s to preach the 
kingdom of Gbd there also ; for therefore am I sent.” 

It is doubtful, hoAvever, Avhether Jesus put His intention into 
instant effect. It seems as if He so far yielded to the anxiety of the 
multitude as to spend at least one more day among them, and give 
them on« more address before He set forth to jn-each in that populous 
neighbourhood.'*' He bent His steps towards the shore, and prob- 
ably to the spot Avhere the little boats of His earliest disciples Avere 
anchored, near the beach of hard white sand Avhich lines the Avater- 
side at Bethsaida. At a little distance behind Him folloAved an ever- 
gathering concourse of people from all the neighbourhood ; and Avhile 
He stopped to speak to them, the two pairs of fisher-brethren, Simon 
and AndreAV, James and John, pursued the toils by Avhich they earned 
their daily bread. While Jesus had retired to rest for a few short 
hours of the night, Simon and his companions, impelled by the 

* Mark i. 35, vpcet ervuxov One of the many little graphic touches, 

derived doubtless from the Apostle St. Peter, in which the Gospel of St. Mark 
abounds. 

® Luke iA-. 42, ^Tre^ijTouv, Kare^xoV, Mark i. 36, KaTeSiwfar. 

3 Mark i. 38, Ka>nov6\eis. Of. Luke iv. 43. 

I must again remark that while adopting the order which appears to me most 
probable, and which in this part of the narrative is that given by St. Luke, and is 
followed (among other eminent authorities) by Lange, repeated examination has 
convinced me of the utter impossibility of any certainty about the exact sequence 
of events. The data of time are far too vague to admit of definiteness in the 
- chronological arrangement. 
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necessities of a lot which they seem to have borne with ' contented 
cheerfulness, had been engaged in fishing. They had been wholly 
unsuccessful. Two of them, seated on tlie shorC — probably, in that 
clear still atmosphere, within hearing of His voice — ^were occupying 
their time in Avashing, and tAVO, seated in their boat Avith their hived 
serA’-ants, and Zebedee, their father, Avere mending their nets.i As 
Jesus spoke, the multitude — some in their desire to catch every syllable 
that fell from the lips of Him Avho spake as never man spake, and 
some in their longing to touch Him, and so be healed of Avhatever 
plagues they had — thronged upon Him .closer and closer, impeding 
His movements Avith dangerous and unseemly pressure.” He therefore 
beckoned to Simon to get into his boat, and push it ashore, so that He 
might step on board of it, and teach the people from thence. Seated 
in this pleasant pulpit, safe from the inconA'^enient contact Avith the 
multitude. He taught them from the little boat as it rocked on the blue 
ripples, sparkling in the morning sun. And Avhen His sermon Avas 
over. He thought not of Himself and of His own fatigue, but of His 
poor and disappointed disciples. He kneAv that they had toiled in 
vain. He had observed that Avhile He spoke they had been preparing 
for some future and more prosperous expedition ; and Avith a sympathy 
AA'hich never omitted an act of kindness, He ordered Peter to push out 
his boat into the deep, and all of them to cast out their nets once 
more.^ Peter aa^us in a despondent mood ; but the command of One 
Avhom he so deeply reA'erenced, and Avhose poAver he had already 
Avitnessed, Avas sufficient. And his faith was reAvarded. Instantly a 
vast haul of fishes croAvded into the nets.'^ 

A busy scene folloAved, The instinct of Avork first prevailed. 
Simon and Andrew beckoned to Zebedee and his sons and servants to 

^ I have here attempted to combine, as far as it is possible, in one continuous 
liiin-ative, the perfectly comprehensible but slightly differing accounts of the 
Synoptists (Matt. iv. 18 — 22; Mark i. 16—20.; Luke v. 1 — 11). Let me remark — 
(1) that anyone whose faith is shaken by the so-called “ discrepancies ” of these and 
similar stories must («) either hold some very rigid, untenable, and superstitious 
view of inspiration, or (b) be wholly unacquainted with the different aspects assumed 
by perfectly truthful but confessedly fragmentary testimonies ; and (2) that the 
very variety in the narratives, being in no respect inconsistent with essential and 
truthful unity, is a' valuable proof of the independence of the Gospel witnesses. 

” See Mark iii. 9 — 12. 

2 Luke V. 4, erraifdyaye .... ;^a\a(raTe. 

^ As in so many cases, Christ aA^ails Himself of existing conditions in the 
worlring of the miracle. Banks of fish, suddenly congregated, are common in this 
lake (Tristram. Kat. Hist, of the Bible, p. 285). 
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come in their boat and help to save the miraculous draught and 
straining nets. Both boats wei-e filled to the gunwale with the load ; 
and at the first moment that the work was finished, Peter recosrnised 
the whole force of the miracle. At once, with his usual eager 
impetuosity, he flung himself at his Master’s feet — to thank Him 1 
to offer Him henceforth an absolute devotion 1 — No ! but — and here 
we have a touch of indescribable truthfulness, utterly beyond the 
power of the most consummate intellect to have invented — to exclaim, 
“ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, 0 Lord.” ^ A flash of 
supernatural illumination had revealed to him both his own sinful 
unworthiness and who He was who was with him in the boat. It was 

■ the cry of self-loathing which had already realised something — a holier 
possibility. It was the first impulse of fear and amazement before 
they had had time to grow into adoration and love. St. Peter did not 
mean the “ Depart from me ” ; he only meant — and this was known 
to the Searcher of hearts — “ I am utterly un\yorthy to be near Thee, 
yet let me stay.” How unlike was this cry of passionate humility to 
the bestial ravings of the unclean spirits, who bade the Lord to let 
them alone, or to the hardened degradation of the filthy Gadarenes, 
who preferred to the presence of their Sa^dour the tending of their swine ! 

And how gently the answer came : “ Fear not ; from henceforth 
thou shalt catch men.” The miracle, like all our Lord’s miracles, 
revealed, at the same time, a mystery. The act of power was the 
teaching of a truth. Our Lord, as in all His teaching, seized and 
applied with exquisite significance the circumstances of the moment. 
Round them in the little boat lay in -heaps the glittering spoil of the 
lake — glittering, but with a glitter that began to fade in death. ^ 
Henceforth that sinful man, washed, cleansed, redeemed, sanctified, was 
to chase, with more sacred labour, a spoil which, by being entangled in 
the Gospel net, would not die, but be saved alive.® And his brother 
and his partners, they, too, were to become “fishers of men.” This 
1 It is hv^p apapruiKhs (Luke v. 8), a confession of individual guilt ; not 6.vBpantos. 
Comp. Exod. XX. 18, 19 ; Judg. xiii. 32 ; 1 Kings xvii. 18 ; Dan. x. 17 ; Isa. vi. 5. 
The words eJeAflc ott’ Ifiov imply “ leave my boat, and go from me.’’ 

- Hence' the extreme frequency of the fish as a symbol of Christians in early 
Christian art and literature. “ Nos pisciculi secundum IxOva nostrum {'Iriaovv 
Xpia-Thv 0eov v'tha ScoTTipa) in aqu-a (sc. baptismi) nascimur.” (Tert. De Bapt. 1.) 

3 Euke v.' 10, avQpdiTTovs etxp ^wyp^p. The word- -from ^wos- and aypevcnj 

■ means “ to take alive ” ; see Jos. Antt. xiii. 6, § 2.- Comp. James i. 14 ; 2 Tim. ii. 26. 

' If the Emperor J ulian had observed this, he could not have made his silly sneer that 
to catch men thus would be to kill them. This passage is referred to in the earliest 

■ Christian hj-mn quoted by Clement of Alexandria. Tlipse who had been i^ayp-qpivoi 
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final call was enough. They had already been called by Jesus on the 
banks of Jordan ; they had already heard' the Baptist’s testimony. 
But they had not yet been bidden, to forsake all and follow Him ; they 
had not yet grown familiar with the miracles of power which confirmed 
their faith ; they had not yet learned fully to recognise that they who 
followed Him were not only safe in HiS holy keeping, but should 
receive a thousandfold more in all that constitutes true happiness even 
in this life — in the world to come, life everhisting. 

We have already seen that, at the beginning of His ministiy, our 
Lord had prepared six of His Apostles for a call to His future service. 
Four of these were on this occasion bidden not only to regard Him as 
their Master, but henceforth to leave all and follow Him. There 
was but one other of the Apostles who I’cceived a separate call — ^the 
Evangelist, St. Matthew. His call, though narrated in different 
sequences by each of the Synoptists, probably took place about this 
time.^ At or near Capernaum thei’e was a receipt of custom. Lying, 
as the town did, at the nucleus of roads which diverged to Tyre, to 
Damascus, to Jerusalem, and to Sepphoris, it was a busy centre of 
merchandise, and therefore a natural place for the collection of tribute 
and taxes. These imposts were to the Jews pre-eminently distasteful. 
The mere fact of having to pay them wounded their tenderest sensi- 
bilities. They were not only a badge of servitude ; they were riot 
only a daily sign that God seemed to have forsaken His land, and 
that all the splendid Messianic hopes of their earlier history were 
Inerged in the disastrous twilight of subjugation to a foreign rule ; but, 
more than this, the payment of such imposts wore almost the appearance 
of apostasy to the sensitive and scrupulous mind of a genuine Jew.^ 
It seemed to be a violation of the first principles of the Theocracy, 
such as could only be excused as the result of absolute compulsion. 

“ taken alive ” in the deadly snare (irayU) of the devil (2 Tim. ii. 26) should 
henceforth be gathered in the net of life. “ The Fathers,” says Bishop Wordsworth, 
“ call Peter the (rv/i(3o\ou irpaKTiK^s and John the ffyn^oXov Bea^plas, and infer that 
the practical must precede the contemplative life.” 

- By St. Matthew himself, a,fter the Sermon ou the Mount, the miracle of .the 
Gadarene demoniacs, and the cure of the man sick of the palsy (ix. 9) ; by St. Mark, 
after the cure of the paralytic, hut some time before the visit to Gergesa (ii. 14) ; 
hy St. Luke, after the cure of the paralytic, but before the choice of the Twelve, 
and before the Sermon on the Mount (v. 27). It seems, however, to have been the 
wish of all three to narrate it in immediate connection with the feast which he gave 
in Christ’s honour ; hut it does not follow that the feast was given immediately after 
his call. 

® Pept. xyii. lo ; Jos. Antt^ xviii. 2, § 1. “If we can imagine an Irish Boman 
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We cannot therefore wonder that the officers who gathered these taxes 
were regarded with profound dislike. It must be remembered that 
those with whom the provincials came in contact were not the Roman 
knights — the real puhlicani, who farmed the taxes — but wei’e the 
merest subordinates, often chosen from the dregs of the people, and so 
notorious as a class for their malpractices that they were regai’ded with 
horror, and were included in the same category with harlots.and sinners. 
When an occupation is thus despised and detested, its members ai’e apt 
to sink to the level at which they are placed by the popular odium. 
And if a Jew could scarcely persuade himself that it was right to pay , 
taxes, how much more heinous a crime must it h^ve been in his eyes to 
become the questionably honest instrument for collecting them 1 . If a 
publican was hated,’ how still more intense must have been the disgust 
entertained against a publican who was also a Jew ! i 

Nor was Matthew only a publican or tax-gatherer in general. If 
the ordinary tax-gatherer (gabbai) was hated and despised, the custom- 
house officer, the douanier (moclies, mochsa) was . the object of still 
deeper execration. To such an.<-one the Rabbis almost denied the 
possibility of repentance ; and when one penitent publican became a 
Rabbi, his strictest colleagues still avoided him. Not so did Christ, 
not so did His Apostles.^ 

Catholic in Ireland, undertaking the functions of a Protestant tithe proctor, ■we can 
realise the detestation in ■which the publicans ■were held.” (See Prof. Plumptre, Art. 
“Publican,” Smith’s Bibl. Diet.) These, ho’wever, are the Socii,OT “subordinates,” 
not the “ Mancipes" who were people of some distinction (Cic. Vro Plmicio, ix.). 
Honesty among them was considered so rare that, according to Suetonius, several 
cities erected statues to Sabinus, “the honest publican” {Vesp. i.). Lucian places 
them only in the worst company round the tribunal of Minos (Menip. ii.). But 
although Matthew held a disreputable office, we may wholly deny the remarks of 
Ep. Bam. 5 (urrep irocrov apaprlav avoparepous) ; and Cels. ^p. Orig ii. 46 (tous 
^faKeffraTovs p6vovs elXe). 

^ The title ‘ ‘ publican ” as a term of opprobrium was so thoroughly proverbial 
that, if we may trust the exact report of His vmrds, it was even used in that sense 
by our Lord Himself : “ Let him be unto" thee as a heathen man and. a publican” 
(Matt, x-viii. 17). The Jews had a proverb, “ Take hot a ■wife out of the family 
where there is a publican, for they are all publicans.” ■ The Gentiles did not think 
much better of them, nrav^es TeXfflvai, Travrej fltAv apnayet (Xeno. ^p. Bicaearch. de 
Vit. Graec., p, 29). Theocritus in answ.er to the question which were the worst 
kind of wild beasts said, “ On the mountains, bears and lions ; in cities, publicans 
and -pettifoggers ” (Muson. Ap. ' Stob.). Suidas, s. v. rt\d>vps, defines- the life as 
ayfWiriprjTOs apirayrj, hvaiirxvvThs TrXtove^la, npaypareta \6yov p^i Ixouira. 6,vatS)]S 
4p.!7op(ci. (Cave, ii’rcs o/ the Apostles.) 

^ On thes (3 mnehaim and gahbain see Hamburger, Pedlioorterb. ii.- 1310; and 
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He Who caiflb uo seek and save the lost — He who could evoke 
Christian holiness out of the midst of heathen corruption — could make, 
even out of a Jewish publican, the Apostle' and the first Evangelist of 
a new and living Faith. His choice of Apostles was dictated by a spirit 
far different from that of calculating policy or conventional prudence. 
He rejected the dignified Scribe (Matt. viii. 19) j He chose the despised 
and hated tax-gatherer. It was the glorious uuworldliness of a Divine 
insight and a perfect charity, and St. Matthew more than justified it 
by turning his knowledge of writing to a sacred use, and becoming the 
earliest biographer of his Saviour and his Lord. Levi the publican 
was tx’ansformed into Mattithjah, “the gift of God.” 

No doubt Matthew had heard some of the discourses, had seen some 
of the miracles of Christ. His heart had been touched, and to the eyes 
of Him who despised none and despaired of none, the publican, even as 
he sat at “ the receipt of custom,” i was ready for the call. One word 
was enough. The “Follow Me," which showed to Matthew that his 
Lord loved him, and was ready to use him as a chosen instrument in 
spreading the good tidings of the kingdom of God, was sufficient to 
break the temptations of avarice and the routine of a daily calling. 
“He left all, rose up, and followed Him,” touched into noblest trans- 
formation by the Ithuriel-spear of a forgiving and redeeming love.^ • ^ 


CHAPTER XYIII. 

THE TWELVE, AND THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

“ Ante Ohristi adventum Lex jubehat non juvabat ; post et jubet, et juvat.” — 
Augustine. 

After one of His days of loving and ceaseless toil Jesus, as was His 
wont, found peace jn prayer. “ He went out into a mountain ” — or, 

Edersheim, tTesus the 'Messiah, 614 — 518^, Lightfoot quotes from the Talmud: “A 
Pharisee that turns publican, they turn him out of his order.” 

^ K.V., “ place of toll.” This “ receipt of custom ” (the phrase is taken fi’om 
Tyndale) is said to have been r.t the seaside ; hence, in the Hebrew Gospel ol 
St. Matthew, “ publican ” is rendered “ lord" of the passage.” The publicans 

are said to have delivered to those who paid toll a ticket to free them on the other 
side. (Buxtorf, Lex. s. v. DDID; Cave, Lives of the Apostles.) 

“ It is here assumed that Matthew is identical with Levi, although Ewald, on 
insufficient grounds, denies it {Gesch. Christus, 364, 367). The \ey6pevov- of 
Matt. ix. 9 implies a change of name. His name may have been changed by 
Christ perhaps, in part to obliterate the painful reminiscences of his'late dis- 
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as it should rather be rendered, into the mountain ^ “ to pray,- and 

continued aU night in prayer to God.” There is something affecting 
beyond measure in the thought of these lonely hours. In the absolute 
stillness, broken by no sounds of human life, but only by the hooting of 
the night-jar or the howl of the jackal — under the stars of an Eastern 
heaven, raining their large lustre out of the unfathomable depth — we 
see the figure of the Man of Sorrows kneeling upon the dewy grass and 
gaining strength for His labours from the purer air, the more open 
heaven, of that intense and silent communing with His Father and 
His God.2 

The scene of this lonely vigil, and of the Sermon on the Mount, 
was in all probability the singular elevation known at this day as the 
Kuril Hattin, or “ Horns of Hattiu.” ® It is a hill with a summit 
which closely resembles an Oriental saddle with its two high peaks. 
On the- west it rises very little above the level of a broad and 
undulating plain ; on the east it sinks precipitately towards a plateau, 
on which lies, immediately beneath the cliffs, the village of Hattin ; and 
from this plateau the traveller descends through a wild and tropic 
gorge to the shining levels of the Lake of Galilee. It is the only 
conspicuous hill on the western side of the lake, and it is singularly 
adapted by its conformation, both to form a place for short retirement, 

.creditable calling. The name Matthew (if with Gesenius we regard it as equivalent 
to Mattithjah) means, like Nathanael and Theodore, “gift of God.” (Ewald 
connects it -with Amittai, Oramnt. § 273 c; hut in Gesch. Christ., p. 397, he says that 
jlfai«Aia-s=Mattiiah, and jlfoi<Aew=:Mattai, which occurs, by a misreading, as 
Nittai among Christ’s disciples in Chagigah, 2, 2, and is an abbreviation of 
Mattaniab.) If the Evangelist himself naturally prefers this name, whereas 
St. Mark and St. Luke call him by the name which he bore when he received 
Christ’s summons, on the other hand we should note the touching humility with 
which he alone of the Evangelists gives to himself in the list of the Apostles 
(x. 3) the dishonourable title of “ publican.” 

In Luke -vi. 12 rh Spos is clearly specific, though elsewhere it only means the 
hm districts. 

" “In solitudine aer purior, caelum apertius, familiarior Lens” (Orig.). (Jer. 
"Taylor, Life of Christ, I. § viii. 5). — It is a mistake of Mede, Hammond, etc., to 
suppose that eV rp irpocrevxf! toO 0eov can mean “in a proseucha,” or oratorj' (cf. 
Acts xvi. 13; Juv. iii. 296, “In qua te qumro proseucha”; Jos. Jit. 54). These 
were always near water (cf. Jos. Antt. xiv. 10, § 23, “ and may make their 
proseuchae at the seaside, according to the custom of their forefathers”), and we 
know of no instance of their being on hiU-tops. 

^ Robinson writes it Kurun, which as a plural is good dictionary Arabic. 1 
generally follow Mr. Porter’s spelling of modern names in Palestine, as it certainly 
well represents the actual pronunciation. 
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and a rendezvous for gathering multitudes. Hitherward, in. all 
probability, our Lord wandered in the evening between the rugged and 
brigand-haunted crags which form the, sides of the Yale of Doves, 
stopping, perhaps, at times to drink the- clear water of the little stream, 
to gather the pleasant apples of, the nubk, and to watch the eagles 
swooping down on some near point of rock. And hither, in the 
morning,, less heedful than their Divine Master of the manifold 
beauties of the scene, the crowd followed Him — loth, even for a time 
to lose His inspiring presence, eager to listen to the gracious words 
that proceeded out of His mouth. 

It was at dawn of day, and before the crowd had assembled, that 
our Lord summoned into His presence the disciples -who had. gradually 
gathered around Him, Hitherto the relation which bound them to 
His person seems "to have been loose and partial; and it is doubtful 
whether they at all realised its full significance. But now the hour 
was come, and out of the wider band of general followers He made the 
final and special choice of His twelve Apostles. Their number was 
insignificant compared to the pompous retinue of hundreds who called 
themselves followers of a Hillel or a Gamaliel, and their position in 
life was humble and obscure, Simon and Andrew the sons of J onas, 
James and John the sons of Zabdia, and Philip, were of the little 
village of Bethsaida If Matthew be the same as Levi, he was a son 
of Alphseus, and therefore a brother of James the Less and of Jude, the 
brother of James, who is generally regarded as identical with I.iebb8eus 
and Thaddmus. Tliey belonged, in all probability, to Cana or 
Capernaum, and if there were any ground for believing the tradition ^ 
which says that Mary, the wife of Alphmus or Klopas,® was a younger 
sister of the Virgin, then we should have to consider these three 
brothers as first-cousins of our Lord. Nathanael or Bartholomew' 
was of Cana in Galilee.^ Thomas and Sirbon Zelotes were also 

^ The punctuation of John xix. 25 is too uncertain to regard this as undeniable ; 
nor, since James, Judas, Simon, are among the very commonest of Jewish names, 
does this in any way affect the question of the “ Brethren of Jesus.” 

2 That Alphaeus and Klopas may represent 'cbn seems clear; and Kleopas 
(Luke xxiv. 18) may be only another variation. On the other hand, Kleopas may 
be .a shortened form of Kleopater, as Antipas is of Antipater. 

3 This goes against Dr. Donaldson’s conjecture that both Philip and Nathanael 
were. sons of- Tplmai, and. brothers. Dr. Donaldson also argues that Thomas was a 
twin-brother of Matthew, and was originally called Jude ; and that Jude was the son 
of James the Less, and therefore grandson of Alphseus (see his arguments in -Jashar, 
p. 100). (Euseb. S. E. i. 13.) — Some legends make Thomas a twin-brother of 
James. 
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Galilreans. Judas Iscariot was the son of a Simon Iscariot, hut 
whether this Simon is identical wdth the Zealot cannot be determined. 
Of these “ the glorious company of the Apostles,” three — James the 
Less,i Jude [the brother 2 ] of James, and Simon Zelotes — are almost 
totally, unknown. The very personality of James and Jude is 
involved in numerous ■ and difficult problems, caused by the extreme 
frequency of those names among the Jews. Whether they are the 
authors of the two Catholic Epistles is a question Avhich, perhaps, will 
never be determined. Nor is anything of individual interest recorded 
about them in the Gospels, if we except the single question of “Judas, 


^ James should rather he called “the Little” than “ the Less.” The Greek is 
d fitKphs, which in classical Greek' means “ the short of stature ” (Xen. Mem. i. 4, 2 ; 
Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 250) ; moreover, James the son of Zehedee is never called 
the Great. 

2 “ Judas' of James ” may mean “ son of James ” ; hut it is supposed that 5otA 
Judas and the hetter-known James were sons of Alphseus, as well as ^Matthew, 
Judas is almost universally helieved {except hy Ewald, Gesc/i. Christ., p. 399) to be 
the same as Lehhaeus and Thaddseus — “ the three-named disciple.” ib (ledh) means 
“heart ” ; and .Jerome renders the name Corculum. (There is absolutely no ground 
for the notion that he received other names because the name Jehuda has three 
letters of the Tetragrammaton, and so the Jews avoided it ; on the contrary, it was 
one of the very commonest of Jewish names.) The identification rests partly on the 
fact that in Matt. x. 3 the reading Ae^^aTos is in «, B, ©o55a7oy ; and in some MSS. 
Ac/3fl. 6 iiriKK-nSels QaSSaTos. In Mark iii. 18 the reading also varies, but the true 
reading is probably ©oSSaros, who, then, in both lists occupies the tenth place. In 
St. Luke’s list the corresponding name, though it occupies the eleventh place, is 
“ Judas of James.” The attempt to make Thaddmus mean the same as Lebbseus is 
a mistake, for the Aram. (Heb. ^tti) means mamma, not pectus or cor (Lam. iv. 3, 
etc.) Ewald identifies Lebbseus with Levi (Mark ii. 14), where Origen (c. Cels. ii. 62) 
seems to have read and conjectures that Thaddseus died early, and “ J udas 

of James” was appointed in his place {Gesch. Christ. 399). Clemens of Alexandria 
certainly distinguishes between MaTSoios and A^vts (Strom, iv. 9, § 73). But the 
whole subject is involved in almost impenetrable obscurity. The lists of the 
Apostles as given by the three Evangelists and in the Acts are as follow : — 


JiATT. X. 2—4.- 

1. Simon. 

2. Andrew. 

S. James. 

4. John. 

5. Philip. 

6. Bartholomew. 

7. Thomas. 

8. Matthew. 

9. James of Alphseus. 

10. Le'bhaeus. 

11. ■ Simon o Karai^aTor. 

12. Judas Iscariot. 


Mark iii. 16 — ^19., 
Simon. 

James. 

John. 

Andrew. 

Philip. 

Bartholomew. 

Matthew. 

Thomas. - 

James of Alphsens. 

Thaddsnii. 

Simon 6 KevavoToj. 
Judas Iscariqt. 


Luke vl. 14—16. - 
Simon. 

Andrew.' 

James. 

John. 

Philip. 

Bartholomew. 

Matthew. 

Thomas. 

James of Alphaeus. . . 
Simon Zelotes. 

Jude of James. , 
Judas Iscariot. 


Acts i. 13. 
Peter. 

James. 

John. 

Andrew. 

Philip. 

Thomas. 

Bartholomew. 

Matthew. 

James of Alphsus." 
Simon Zelotes. 

Jude of James. 


For further remarks on these lists of the Apostles. I must refer to my edition of 
gt. Luke (vi. 13). 
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not Iscariot,” which is mentioned by St. John.i Simon is only known 
by his surnames of Zelotes, “the Zealot,” or “the Canansean”— 
names which are identical in meaning, and which mark him out as 
having once belonged to the wild and furious followers of Judas of 
Giscala.3 The Greek names of Philip and Andrew, together with the 
fact that it was to Philip that the Greeks applied who wished for an 
interview with our Lord, and his refei’ence of the request to Andrew, 
may possibly point ® to some connection on their part with the 
Hellenists ; but, besides their first call, almost nothing is recorded about 
them, and the same remark applies to Hathanael and to Matthew. Of 
Thomas, called also Didymus, or “ the Twin,” which is only a Greek 
version of his Hebrew name, we catch several interesting glimpses, 
which show a well-marked character, naive and simple, but, at the same 
time, ardent and generous; ready to die, yet slow to believe. Of J udas, 
the man of Kerioth,^ perhaps the only Jew in the Apostolic band, we 

1 John xiv. 22. 

2 means “zeal.” The “ Canaanite ” of our A.V. is, of course, an entire 
mistake. The true reading 'of Matt. x. 4 ; Mark iii. 18 is KapwaTos, and tho form 
of the word indicates the memher of a sect (Lightfoot, Revision, p. 138). 

irapci 'lovdalots of toD pSfiov (pv\aKes (Suid. 8, v.). Nicephorus {Sist. Reel. ii. 40) says 
that he derived the name Sick rhv trphs rhp Sibiio^KaKop Sianvpop ^'^Xov. For a 
description of this faction, and their doings, see Jos. Bell. Jud. iv. passim. 
“Zealots,” he says (iv. 3, § 9), “for that was the name they went by, as if they 
were zealous in good deeds, and not rather zealous in the worst.” On the origin of 
the name, see 1 Macc. ii. 50 ; 2 Macc. iv. 2. They took Phinehas as their type 
(Num. XXV. 11 — 13). Cananman can hardly mean “of Cana,” for that would he 
KapadaTos (Ewald, ffeseh. Christ., p. 399). Bruce heppily remarks that the choice of 
an ex-Zealot as an apostle, giving grounds for political suspicion, is another sign of 
Christ’s disregard of mere prudential wisdom. Christ wished the Apostles to he the 
type and germ of the Church, and therefore we find in it a union of opposites — the 
tax-gatherer Matthew, and the tax-hater Simon— ^the unpatriotic Jew who served 
the alien, and the patriot who strove for emancipation [Training of the Twelve, p. 36). 

3 But see supra. Chap. X. 

^ In John vi. 71 some MSS. read, awh KapvivTou («, al.). In D this is the 
reading also of xii. 4, xiii. 2, etc., and Tischendorf thinks that St. John may have 
always used this form. Kerioth is the name of a town on the southern border of 
Judah (Josh.-xv. 25). ’laKapiwTTjs then means “nJan tsh) of Kerioth,” just 
as ‘'JirTwffos, “ a man of Toh ” (Jos. Antt. vii.v6, § 1). Ewald; however [Gescli. Christ., 
p. 398), identifies it with Eariah in Zebulim (Josh* xxi. 34). Other derivations of 
the name [e.g., seortea, “a leather apron”; askara, “ sufiocation,” etc.; see 
Lightfoot, Eor. Hebr., in Matt. x. 4) are hardly worth noticing ; hut it must he 
admitted that the reading in Josh. xv. 25 is dohious, being probably Kerioth- 
Hezron, i.e., “ cities of Hezron, which is Hazor.” Bobinson identifies the place with 
Kurgetein, “ tho two cities ” — a ruined site, ten miles south of Hebron, 
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shall have sad occasion to speak hei-eafter ; and throughout the Gospels 
he is often branded by the fatal epitaph, so terrible in its very simplicity, 
“ Judas Iscariot, who also betrayed Him.” ^ 

James, John, and Peter belonged to the innermost circle — the 
sKXEKTuii' iKXehCTUTEpoi — of oui' Lord's associates and ’ friends.- They 
alone were admitted into His presence when He raised the daughter of 
J aims, and at His transfiguration, and during His agony in the garden. 
Of James we know little further except that to him was granted the 
high honour of being the first martyr in the Apostolic band. He and 
his brother John seem, although they were fishermen, to have been in 
easier circumstances than their associates. Zebedee, their fatheT-, not 
only had his own boat, but also his own hired servants; and John 
mentions incidentally in his Gospel' that he “ was known to the high 
priest.” We have already noticed the not improbable conjecture that 

^ Matt. The Sj lyeptro ‘rrpod6ri}s, “ who hecame a traitor,” of Luke vi. 16, 
is a little less severe. If Simon the Zealot hore also the name Iscariot, as would 
appear from «, B, 0, Gr, L, etc., in John vi. 71, xiii. 26, then he was father of the 
traitor. If he were, as some traditions say, a son of “ Clopas, or Alphteus,'’ it 
might appear that nearly all the Apostles were related to each other and to our 
Lord. If we accept the suggestions of different writers on the subject, James and 
John, James the Less, Jude, Matthew, and Simon were all His first-cousins, and 
Judas Iscariot His second-cousin. The notion that Thomas was a twin-brother, 
according to some, of Matthew, according to others, of Thaddreus, merely arises 
from his name. But all these suppositions depend' on dubious conjecture or 
wavering tradition, and. it is hardly needful to recount all -the various guesses and 
attempted combinations of modem writers. It is, however, an interesting fact that 
so many of the Apostles were brothers — ^two sons of Zabdia, two of Jonas, three 
(at least), if not four, of 'Alphieus, besides (possibly) two sons of Tolmai, and a 
father and son. These uncertain conjectures may be illustrated as follows ; — 
Joacliim = Anna (?). 


Mary. 

Jesus. 


Salome = 
Zeliedee. 


James. 



Mary the Younger = 

Alphteus (Klopas). 

! 

Simon. Jude. Matlhew. Tliolnas. 

Judas James the 
iscariot. Little. 


- I have already mentioned the conjecture, derived from John xis. 25, that 
Salome was a sister of the A^rgin (a. supr., p. 104, «. 3). But if the sons of Zebedee 
wore the first-cousins of Jesus, it would be strange that no hint or tradition of the 
fact should have been preserved. Zebedee probably died shortly after their final 
c.all to the Apostolate, as we hear no more of him. 

. ®J.Tlie story of his wearing a -sriraXov (Exod. xxviii. 36 ; xxix. 6) at Ephesus, as 
though he had himself been of priestly race (os lepevs rh rtToXov ireifopeKtos, 
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he resideu much at J erusalem, and there managed the importing of the 
fish which were sent thither from the Sea of Galilee. W e should thus 
be able to account for his more intimate knowledge of those many 
incidents of our Lord’s ministry in Judsea which have b'een entirely 
omitted by the other Evangelists. 

St. John and St. Peter — the one the symbol of the contemplative, 
the other of the practical life— are undoubtedly the grandest and most 
attractive figures in that Apostolic band. The character of St. John 
has been often mistaken. Pilled as he was ^with a most divine 
tenderness — realising as he did to a greater extent than any of tlig 
Apostles the full depth and significance of our Lord’s new command^ 
ment — rich as his Epistles and his Gospel are with a meditative and 
absorbing reverence — dear' as he has ever been in consequence to the 
heart of the mystic and the saint — ^yet he was something indefinitely 
far removed from that effeminate pietist which has furnished the usual 
type under which he has been represented. The narne Boanerges, or 
‘^Sons of Thunder,” which he shared with his brother James, ^ their 
joint petition for precedence in the kingdom of God, their passionate 
request to call down fire from heaven on the offending village of the 
Samaritans,^ the burning energy of the patois in which the Apocalypse 
is written, the impetuous horror with which, according to tradition, 
St. John recoiled from the presence of the heretic Cerinthus,^ all show 
that in him was the spirit of the eagle, which, rather than the dove, 
has been his immemorial symbol."*^ “ Cujus vita fulgor, ejus verba 
tonitrua.” And since zeal and enthusiasm, dead as they are, and 
scorned in these days by an effete religionism, yet have ever been 
indispensable instruments in spreading the Kingdom of Heaven, 
doubtless it was the existence of these elements in his character, side 
by side with tenderness and devotion, which endeared him so greatly to 

Euseb. H. E. iii. 31) sounds very apocryphal. Yet it is strange that such a story 
shoifid have been invented, especially as we find the same thing asserted of James 
the Just, “the Lord’s brother” (Epiphan. Haer. xxix. 4; Ewald, Gesch. Chrislm, 
p. 246, 3rd ed.). Perhaps in this instance, as in others, a symbolic allusion has 
been too literally interpreted as a fact. 

^ J3ene E’aascli (Gratz, Gesch, d, Jud. iii. 231). The title is only mentioned by 
St. Mark. 

“ Luke ix. 64. 

^ Euseb. S. E. iv. 14. The heretic is also said to have been the mythical Ebion 
(Epiph. ELacr, xxx. 24). 

The same spirit appears in Luke' ix. 49 ; 'Rev. xxii. 18 ; 2 John 9, 10. More 
than any other book of Scripture the Apocalypse rolls with perpetual thunder, -and 
the Greek Church calls St. John “ the thunder- voiced [^poyr6^wyos). 
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his Master, and made him “the disciple whom Jesus loved.” The 
wonderful depth of his imagination, the rare combination of con- 
templativeness and passion, of strength and sweetness, in the same 
soul — the perfect faith which inspired his devotion, and the perfect 
love which precluded fear — these were the gifts and graces which 
rendered him worthy of leaning his young head' on the bosom of his 
Lord. . 

. Nor is his friend St. Peter a less interesting study. "We shall liave 
many opportunities of observing the generous, impetuous, wavering, 
noble, timid impulses of his thoroughly human but most lovable 
disposition. Let the brief but vivid summary of another now suffice. 
“ It would be hard to tell,” says Dr. Hamilton, “whether most of his 
fervour flowed through the outlet of adoration or acti\’ity. His -full 
heart put force and pi-omptitude into every movement. Is his Master 
encompassed by fierce iniffians 1 — Peter’s ardour flashes in his ready 
sword, and converts the Galilman boatman into the soldier instan- 
taneous. Is there a rumour of a i-esurrection from Joseph’s tomb 1 — 
John’s nimbler foot distances his older friend ; but Peter’s eagerness 
outruns the serene love of John, and past the gazing disciple he rushes 
breathless into the vacant sepulchre. Is the risen Saviour on the 
strand 1 — his comrades secure the net, and turn the vessel’s head for 
shore ; but Peter plunges over the vessel’s side, and struggling through 
the waves, in his dripping coat falls down at his Master’s feet. Does 
Jesus say, ‘ Bring of the fish ye have caught ’ 1 — ere anyone could 
anticipate the word, Peter’s brawny arm is lugging the weltering net 
with its glittering spoil ashore, and every eager movement unwittingly 
is answering beforehand the question of his Lord, ‘ Simon, lovest thou 
Me 1 ' And that fervour is the best which,- like Peter’s, and as occasion 
requires, can ascend in ecstatic ascriptions of adoration and praise, or 
follow Christ to prison and to death ; which can concentrate itself on 
feats of heroic devotion, or distribute itself in the affectionate 
assiduities of a miscellaneous industry.” ^ 

Such were the chief of the Apostles whom their Lord united into 
one band as' He sat on the green summit of Knrn Hattin. We may 
suppose that on one of those two peaks He had passed the night in 
prayer, and had there been joined by His disciples at-the early davm. 
By what external symbol, if by any, our Lord ratified this first great 
oi’dination to the Apostolate we do not know ; but undoubtedly the 
present choice was regarded as formal and as final. Henceforth there 
^ Dr. Hamilton, Life in Earnest, p. 80. 
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was to be no return to the fisher’s boat or the publican’s booth as a 
source of sustenance. The disciples were to share the wandering 
missions, the evangelic labours, the scant meal and uncertain home, 
which marked even the happiest pei-iod of the ministry of their Lord, 
They were to be weary with Him under the burning noonday, and to 
sleep, as He did, under the starry sky. 

And while the choice was being made, a vast promiscuous multitude 
had begun to gather. Hot only from the densely -populated shores of 
the Sea of Galilee, but even from Judjea and Jerusalem — nay, even from 
the distant sea-coasts of Tyre and Sidon — they had crowded to touch His 
person and hear His words. i From the peak He descended to the flat 
summit of the hill ^ “ a fieldy place,” as Wiclif admirably renders it — 
and first of all occupied Himself with the physical wants of those anxious: 
hearers, healing their diseases, and dispossessing the unclean spirits of 
the souls which they had seized. And then, when the multitude were 
seated in calm and serious attention on the grassy sides of that lovely 
natural amphitheatre, He raised His eyes,^ which had, perhaps, been 
bent downwards for a few moments of inward prayer, and, opening His 
mouth,4 delivered primarily to His disciples, but intending through 
them to address the multitude, that memorable discourse which will be 
known forever as “the Sermon on the Mount,” 

The most careless reader has probably been struck with the con- 
trast between the delivery of this sermon and the delivery of the Lav.^ 
on Sinai. We think of that as a “fiery law,” whose promulgation is 
surrounded by the imagery of thunders and lightnings, and the voice of 

' Luke vi. 17 — 19. Assuming, with little or no hesitation, that St. Luke intends 
to record the same great discourse as that given by St. Matthew, I have here, as in 
so many other places, combined the separate touches in the two-fold narrative. The '■ 
apparent differences are easily accounted for hy any reasonable theory of the 
position of the Evangelists. At the same time I see no objection to the supposition 
that our Lord may have repeated parts of His teaching at different times and 
places, and to different audiences; or that St. Matthew has combined and 
summarised not one, but many sermons delivered on the Galilsean hills. 

- The rStros TTfSivts of Luke vi. 17, which is too briefly rendered “ the plain ” in 
the English version. Cf. Isa. xiii. 2, err’ vpovs irediyov Spare <rri/xe7oy, LXX. 

^ Luke vi. 20. 

^ Matt. V. 2. The expression marks the solemnity and importance of the 
discourse. St. Matthew, who gives us the sermon in its fullest form, groups his 
materials in regular cycles. “We find ten miracles, seven petitions, seven woes, 
seven parables, with seven members in each of the three groups in the genealogy. 
The connection is broken in five places by long discourses, and the Sermon on the 
Mount is followed by a decade of miracles;” (Schmidt.) 
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the trumpet Sounding long arid -svaxing louder and louder. We think 
of this as flowing forth in divinest music amid all the calm and 
loveliness of the quiet dawn. That came dreadfully to the startled 
conscience from an Unseen Presence, shrouded by wreathing clouds, 
and- destroying fire, and eddying smoke ; this was littered by a sweet 
human voice that moved the heart most gently in words of peace. 
That was delivered on the desolate and storm-rent hill which seems 

I 

with its red granite crags to threaten the scorching wilderness ; this on 
the flowery grass of the green hill-side which slopes down to the silver 
lake. That shook the heart ivitli terror and agitation ; this soothed it 
with peace and love. And yet the New Commandments of the Mount 
of Beatitudes were not meant to abrogate, but rather to complete, the 
'Law which has spoken from Sinai to them of old.^ The Law was 
founded on the eternal distinctions of right and wrong — distinctions 
strong and irremovable as the granite bases of the world. Easier 
would it be to sweep away the heaven and the earth, than to destroy 
the least letter, one yod — or the least point of a letter, one projecting 
horn — of that code which contains the very principles of all moral life. 
J esus warned them that He came, not to abolish that Law, but to obey 
and to fulfil ; while at the same time He taught that this obedience had 
nothing to do with the Levitical scrupulosity of a superstitious ad- 
herence to the letter, but was rather a surrender of the heart and will 
to the innermost spirit which the commands involved. He fulfilled 
that olden Law by perfectly keeping it, and by imparting a power to 
keep it to all who believe in Him, even though He made its cogency so 
far more universal and profound.- 

The sermon began, not wdth commands and menaces, but with the 
word “ blessed,” and with an octave of beatitudes. But it was a new 
revelation of beatitude. Tlie people were expecting a Messiah who 
should break the yoke off their necks — a- king clothed in earthly 
splendour, and manifested in the pomp of victory and vengeance. 
Their minds were haunted with legendaiy prophecies, as to how He 
should stand on the shore of Joppa, and bid the sea pour out its peai-ls 
and treasure at His feet j how He should clothe them with jewels and 

^ Tots apxatois (Matt. v. 21). Not “by,” as in our A.Y., but “to’ them of 
old; “to eld men'” (Wiclif). The error was introduced into the A.V. by Beza, 
“ dictum est a relcrilus” The Eabbis, too, spoke of the abiding permanence of the 
Law, but they applied the remark materially, not, as Jesus does, spiritually. 

■ - See the beautiful remarks of St. Augustine, quoted in Archbishop Trench’s 
Sermon on (he ^[oiint, p. ISO. 
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scarlet, and feed them with even a sweeter manna ^than the wilderness 
had known. But Christ reveals to them another King, another, 
happiness — the riches of poverty, the royalty of meekness, the high 
beatitude of sorrow and persecution. And this new. Law, which should 
not only command but also aid, w,as to be set forth in beneficent mani- 
festation — at once as salt to preserve the world from corruption, and as 
a light to guide it in the dai-kness. And then follows a comparison of 
the new Law of mercy with the old Law of threatening ; the old was 
transitory, this permanent ; the old was a type and shadow, the new a 
fulfilment and completion; the old demanded obedience' in outward 
action, the new was to permeate the thoughts ; the old contained the 
rule of conduct, the neAv the secret of obedience. The command 
“ Thou shalt not murder ” was henceforth extended to angry words and 
feelings of hatred.^ The germ of adultery was shown to be involved in 
a lascivious look. The prohibition of perjury was extended to every 
vain and unnecessary oath. The law of equivalent revenge was super- 
seded by a law of absolute self-abnegation. The love due to our 
neighbour was extended also to our enemy, 2 Henceforth the children 

^ The word ciKrj (D, many uncials, the Vetus Itala,' the Cureton SjTiao, etc,), 
in Matt, v, 22, whether genuine or not, expresses tho true sense, for there is such a 
thing as a righteous anger and a justifiable indignation (Eph. iv. 26) 1 Augustine 
finely and truly says, “Nonfratri irascitur, qui’ peccato fratris irascitur” {Belract, 
i, 19), The word ^cope in the same verso may be not merely “fool,” but “rebel,” 
“apostate”; the Hebrew morah (Num. xx. 10), (Of course, I do not mean that 
H 0 >phs is derived from, but merely that it was suggested by the Hebrew word, as is the 
case very often in LXX, renderings.) But the thing which Jesvis forbids is not the 
mere use of particular expressions — for if that w^ere all. He might have instanced 
taunts and libels ten thousand times more deadly— but the spirit of rage and 
passion out of which such expressions spring. Thus Eaca (5 &v9panre uere) is used, 
with due cause, by St. James (ii. 20), and gcophs is applied to the blind and'wicked, 
not only by David (Ps. xiv. 1), hut by our Lord Himself (Matt, xxiii. l?). 

® Matt. V. 43, “ And hate thine enemy,” has been severely criticised by later 
J ews as a misrepresentation of the Mosaic Law. See, however, Deut. xxiii. 6 ; vii. 2. 
And although these precepts were of special significance, certainly many of tho 
Eabbis, including Shammai himself, had made use of the Mosaic Law to justify the 
most violent national arid religious hatred. Schottg'cn (Hbr. JIcbr., ad loc.) quotes, 
among other passages from the Talmud, Midr. Tehilltn, f. 26, 4 : “Do not show 
kindness or pity to Gentiles.” Lightfoot, ib., quotes one from Maimonides, and 
6a}'S, “Exemplum hoc unum satis sit pro plurimis, quae praesto sunt ubique.” 
“Tho Mishna,” says Gfrorer {Jahrh, d. Seils, i. 114), “is full of such passages,” 
and if the Jews had not acted in the spirit of them, we should not, have had the 
charges against them in Tacitus (“adversus omnes alios hostile odium,” H. v. 6) 
and Juvenal (“Non monstrare vias eadero nisi sacra colenti,” Sat, xiv. 103), 
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of the kingdom were to aim at nothing less than this — namely, to be 
jKrfect, as their Father in heaven is perfect. 

And the new life which was to issue from this new Law was to be 
contrasted "in all respects with that routine of exaggerated scruples and 
Pharisaic formalism which had hitherto been regarded as the highest 
type of a religious conversation. Alms were to be given, not with 
noisy ostentation, but in modest secrecy.^ Prayers .were to be uttered, 
not -with hypocritic publicity, but in holy solitude. Fasting was to be 
exercised, not as a belauded virtue, but as a private self-denial. And 
all these acts of devotion were to be offered wth sole reference to the 
love of God, in a simplicity which sought no earthly reward, but which 
stored up for itself a _^heavenly and incorruptible treasure. And the 
service, to be sincere, must be entire and undistracted. The cares and 
the anxieties of life were not to divert its earnestness or to trouble its 
repose. The God to whom it was directed was a Father also, and He 
who ever feeds the fowls of the air, which neither sow nor reap, and 
clothes in their more than regal loveliness the flowers of the field, - 
would not fail to clothe and feed — and that Avithout any need for their 
own toilsome anxiety — the children who seek His righteousness as their 
first desire. 

And what should be the basis of such serAuce 1 The self-examination 
AA'hich issues in a gentleness Avhich will not condemn, in a charity that 
cannot belieA'e, in an ignorance that Avill not knoAv, the sins of other’s ; 
the reserve Avhich Avill not Avaste or degrade things holy 3 the faith 

1 Matt. Ad. 1, “ Take heed that ye do not your rigltleovsncss (n, B, D) before 
men.” Comp. Toh, xii. 9 ; xiv. 11, There is no trace in the Talmud or elseAvhcre 
that it was a practice of the Pharisees to send a trumpeter before them Avhen they 
distributed their alms (Lightfoot, Sor. Scbr. in Matt. A-i. 2). The expression “ do 
not sound a trumpet before thee ” is merely a graphic touch for “ do not do it 
publicly and ostentatiously” (cf. Num. x. 3; Ps. Ixxxi. 3; Joel ii. 15, etc.). 
Schottgen ahsurdlj’- connects it Avith the trumpet-shaped openings of the alms-hoxes 
in the Temple treasurj’ (Neh. xii. 41); hut surely “do not trumpet ” could never 
mean “ do not make your shekels rattle in those trumpet-shaped orifices.” It is 
true that they were called sJwpherdth (Roland, De Spot. Tempt. Sicrosol. xii.). 
Grotius connects . the e.xpression with Amos iv. 5 ; and Kashi with a supposed 
custom (Targ. Hos. xh'. 8) of blowing the trumpet during libations in the Temple. 

- Compare the name Kaiscrkro?ie for the imperial martagon. The lilies to 
which Christ alluded (Jlatt. A-i. 28) are either flowers generally, or, perhaps, the 
scarlet anemone, or the Huloh lily — a beautiful flower which is found wild in this 
neighbourhood. In verse 27 should be rendered “ age,” not “ stature,” 

ns in John ix. 21*’ Enh. iv. 13; Heb. xi. II. Cf. SixKrvKos dgtpo, Ale., and 
Ps. xxxix. 5. 
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which seeks for strength from above, and knows that, seeking rightly, 
it shall obtain ; the self-denial which, in the desire to increase God’s 
glory and man’s happiness, sees the sole gnide of its actions towards all 
the world. 

The gate was strait, the path narrow, but it led to life ; by the 
lives and actions of those who professed’ to live by it, and point it out, 
they were to judge whether their doctrine was true or false. Without 
this neither words of orthodoxy would avail, nor works of power. 

Lastly, He warned them that he who heard these sayings and did 
them was like a wise man who built a house with foundations dug 
deeply into the living rock, whose house, because it was founded upon 
a rock, stood unshaken amid the vehement beating of storm and 
surge : but he who heard and did them not was likened “ unto a 
foolish man that built his house upon the sand •, and the tain descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew and beat upon that house : and 
it fell, and great was the fall of it.”i 

^ With this simile compare Ezek. xiii. 11 ; Job xxvii. 18. Scbottgen quotes an 
analogous comparison from the Tir/ig Ahhoih iii. 17, and Ablioth de RahU Nathan, 
c. 23 (a late Jewish writer). For an admirable sketch of the topics handled in the 
Sermon on the Mount, see Westcott’s Introd. p. 3.58. In outline he arranges 
it thus: — 1, “The Citizens of the Kingdom (v. 1—16) — their character absolutely 
(3 — 6), relatively (7 — 12), and their influence (13 — 16). 2. The New Law (17 — 48) 
as the fulfilment of the Old, generally (17 — 20) and specially (murder, adultef)^ 
perjury, revenge, exclusiveness, 21 — 48). 3. The New Life (vi. — vii. 27) ; acts 
of devotion (vi. 1 — 18), aims (19 — 34), conduct (\di, 1 — 12), dangers (vii. 13 — 23). 
4. The Great Contrast.” Many Eabbinical parables — always inferior in beauty, in 
point, in breadth, and in spirituality — have been compared with separate clauses of 
the Sermon on the Mount. Since even the Mishna was not committed to writing till 
the second century, and since it is therefore impossible to estimate the diffusion of 
Christian thought even among hostile Rabbinic writers, nothing conclusive can be 
assured from these parallels. It is a great mistake, as a friend observes, to suppose 
that the world is made in water-tight compartments, even when the diidsions seem 
moat absolute. In fact, hostility may be less a barrier than a channel, at least 
when accompanied by competition. Protestanism has reacted upon Romanism, but 
nothing like to the extent that Christianity reacted upon Judaism. But if we 
suppose the Rabbinic parallels, such as they are, to be independent and precedent, 
yet — considering the fact that high moral truths have been uttered from the earliest 
times, and considering that all discoverj’^ of moral truths is due to that revealing 
Spirit which is called in Scripture “ the candle of the Lord” (Prov. xx. 27) — the 
question of “ originalit 3 ’’,” to which some writers attach so much importance, seems 
to be futile and devoid of all significance. I have not thought it worth while to 
adduce these parallels, except in rare and interesting cases. The attack on the 
score’ of its not being “ original ” is the one of all others from which Christianity 
-has least to feai’. The question of literan’ precedence in the utterance or illustration 
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Such in barest and most colourless outline are the topics of that 
mighty sermon ; nor is it marvellous that they who heard it “ were 
astonished at the doctrine.” Their main astonishment was that He 
taught “as one having authority, and not as the Scribes.” l The 
teaching of their Scribes was narrow, dogmatic, material. It was cold 
in manner, frivolous in matter, second-hand, and iterative in its very 
essence; with no freshness in it, no force, no fire; serifile to all 
authority, opposed to all independence ; at once erudite and foolish, at 
once contemptuous and mean ; never passing a hair’s breadth beyond 
the carefully-watched boundary line of commentary and precedent ; 
full of balanced inference and orthodox hesitancy, and' impossible 

of a moral truth is one which has no importance for mankind. A truth so 
enunciated that it merely lies “ in the lumber-room of the mempr}', side by side 
with the most exploded errors,” is practically no truth at all ; it only becomes real 
when it is so taught as to become potent among human motives. 

, ' “ Though truths in manhood darkly join, 

Deep-seated in our mystic frame, 

We yield ali Iionour to the name 
Of Him who made them current coin.” 

^ The Scribes (^Sophertm) date as a distinct body from the period of Ezra. The 
name is derived from sepher, “or book,” and means “ Scripturalists ’’—those who 
explained and copied the Law ; not from saphar, “ to count,” because they counted 
all the letters of it (Derenbourg, Sht. Pal. 2.5). Their functions wore to copy, 
read, amend, explain, and protect the Law. It was in the latter capacity that they 
invented the “ fences,” which, under the title of Pibhert Sophertm, “ Words of the 
Scribes,” formed the nucleus of the “ tradition of the elders ” (Jlatt. xv. 2 ; Glal. i. 14), 
or Oral Law (the Torah sheheal pi, or “ Law upon the lip,” as distinguished 
from the Torah shchcheteb, or “ Law which is in writing any transgression of 
wliich is declared by the Mishna to bo more heinous than a transgression of the 
words of the Bible {Sanhedrin, x. 3). The Sopherim proper onh’ lasted from Ezra 
to the death of Simon the Just, n.c. 300, and they were succeeded by the Tanahut 
or teachers of the Law — ^the voptKol and vopoSibdtrKaXoi of the Gospels, who lasted 
to A.D. 220, and fixed the “Words of the Scribes” into “ Halachoth,” or “rules of 
action,” chiefly intended to form a sepap latSrah, or “hedge about the Law.” The 
Tanatm inherited a splendour of reputation which was reflected on them from their 
predecessors, who held a most exalted position (Ecclus. xxxix. 1 — 11). But the 
name ypapparevs stUl continued to exist, although in a less lofty meaning than it 
had previously acquired. Secondhandness, the slavish dependence on precedent 
and authority, is the most remarkable characteristic of Babbinical teaching. It 
very rarely rises above the level of a commentary at once timid and fantastic. 
II. Eliezer actually made it his boast that he had originated nothing ; and Hillel’s 
grand position as Nasi, or President of the Sanhedrin, was simply due to his 
having remembered a decision of Shemaia and Abtalion. “ Get for thyself a 
teacher,” was a characteristic gnome of Joshua Ben Perachia, whom the Talmud 
calls “ the Teacher of Christ.” 
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literalism ; intricate with legal pettiness and labyrinthine system ; 
elevating mere memory above genius, and repetition above originality ; 
concerned only about Priests and Pharisees, in Temple, or synagogue, 
or school, or Sanhedrin, and mostly occupied with things infinitely 
little. The style of the Scribes was “Rabbi Zpira says on the 
authority of Rabbi Jose, and Rabbi Ba or Rabbi Chiya on the 
authority of Rabbi Johanan ” ; and the style of Chiist’s teaching was, 
“Isay unto you.” Rabbinic teaching was not indeed wholly devoid 
of moral significance, nor is it impossible to find here and there, among 
the dibris of it, a worthy thought; its ideal is purely ritualistic, ab- 
solutely unspiritual It resembles the teaching of Confucius far more 
closely than the teaching of Chi'ist. In spite of sham parallels — for the 
most part purely verbal, and often least resembling the utterances of 
Jesus in their spirit, when they most seem to resemble them in sound 
— the relation of the Talmud to the doctrine of Christ is that of anti- 
thesis rather than of resemblance. The Talmud is occupied a 
thousandfold more with Levitical minutise about mint, and anise, and 
cummin, and the length of fringes, and the breadth of phylacteries, and 
the washing of cups and platters, and the particular quarter of a 
second when new moons and Sabbath-davs began.i But this teaching 

^ Anyone who chooses to take the trouble may verify these assertions for 
himself. Much has been written lately in exaltation of the Talmud. Now the 
literature to which the general name of Talmud is given occupies twelve immense 
folio volumes ; and it would he strange indeed if out of this vast encyclopedia of a 
nation’s literature it were not possible to quote a few eloquent passages, some 
beautiful illustrations, and a considerable number of just moral sentiments which 
sometimes rise to the dignity of noble thoughts. But what seems to me absolutely 
indisputable, and what anyone may judge of for himseK, is that all that is really 
valuable in the Talmud is infinitesimally' small compared with the almost im- 
measurable rubbish-heaps in which it is imbedded Let anyone, for instance, take 
in hand the recent French translation of one bf the most important Talmudic, 
treatises. The Talmud — i.e., the Mishna and Gemara — ^is divided into six Sedartm, 
or “orders," the first of which is called Sede7' Zerahn, or “ Order of Seeds,” and the 
first treatise of this is called Berachdth, or “ Blessings,” and is composed of nine 
chapters on “the confession, worship, and service of the one God, and of prayers 
and benedictions offered to Him as the Giver of the blessings of Life.” This has 
been translated into French by a learned Hebraist, M. Moi'se Schwab, of the 
Bibliothfeque Nationals. The subject of this treatise is infinitely more elevating 
and important than that of any other of the sixty-three massiMoth, or “ treatises,” 
of which the Mishna is composed. Now I will ask any reader or critic who 
considers that I have spoken too slightingly of the Scribes in the above passage, 
or have unduly depreciated the Talmud in other parts of this book, merely to take 
at haphazard anj’ three peraMm, or chapters of the JSerackoth, and make an abstract 
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of Jesus was wliolly different in its character, and as much grander as 
the temple of the morning sky under which it was uttered was grander 
tlian stifling synagogue or -crowded school. It was preached, as each 
occasion rose, on the hill-side, or by the lake, or on the roads, or in the 
house of the Pharisee, or at the banquet of the Publican ; nor was it 
any sweeter or loftier when it was addressed in the Royal Portico to 
the Masters of Israel, than when its only hearers were the ignorant 
people whom the haughty Pharisees held to be accursed. And there 
was no reserve in its administration. It flowed forth as sweetly and as 
lavishly to single listeners as to enraptured crowds ; and some of its 
richest revelations were vouchsafed, neither to rulers nor to multitudes, 
but to the persecuted outcast of the Jewish synagogue, to the timid 
inquirer in the lonely midnight, and the frail woman by the noonday 
well. And it dealt, not with scrupulous rites and ceremonial cleansings, 
but with “the human soul, and human destiny, and human life — 
with Hope and Charity, and Faith. There were no definitions in it, or 
explanations, or “scholastic systems,” or philosophic theorising, or 
implicated mazes of difficult and dubious discussion, but a swift 
intuitive insight into the very dejiths of the human heart — even a 
supreme and daring paradox that, without being fenced round with 
exceptions or limitations, appealed to the conscience -v-ith its irre- 
sistible simplicity, and with an absolute mastery stirred and dominated 
over the heart. Springing from the depths of holy emotions, it 
thrilled the being of every listener as with an electric flame. In a 
word, its authority was the authority of the Divine Incarnate. It was 
the Yoice of God, speaking in the utterance of man; its austere 
purity was yet pervaded with tenderest sjunpathy, and its awful 
severity, with an unutterable love. It is, to borrow the image of the 
wisest of the Latin Fathers, a great sea whose smiling surface breaks 

of them. I shall he indeed surprised if after accepting this little test he still 
retains the exalted conception of these Jewish writings which some recent writers 
— notably the late lamented !3Ir. Doutsch — liave endeavoured to create. Few 
English divines have known the Talmud so thoroughly as Dr. Lightfoot, the 
learned author of the Horae Hebraiear (d. 1675). He was a man of eminent 
candour and simplicitj”, and his estimate of the Talmud, after an almost lifelong 
studj- of it, was as follows: “Volumina isla legentcm supra modum cruciant, 
torquent, ct fatigant, styli difiicultas tantum non insuperabilis, linguae asperitas 
tremenda, et rerum tractatarum STurEKD.\ ixaxitab et VArmriES. Nugis ubiqne 
scatent ita ac si noUent legi ; obscuris ac dilBcilibus ac si noUent intelligi ; ita ut 
ubique patientia Lectori sit opus, et nugas ferendo et asperitates.” (_Dedic. 
in Hnr. Hebr. in Matlh., 1658.1 — See Excursus Y., "The Talmud and the Oral 
Law.” 
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into I’efreshing ripples at the feet of our little ones, but into whose 
unfathomable depths the wisest may gaze with the shudder of amaze- 
ment and the thrill of love.^ - . , 

And we who can compare Christ's teaching — the teaching of One 
whom some would represent to have been no more than the Carpenter 
of Nazareth — with all that the world has of best and greatest in Philo- 
sophy and Eloquence and Song, must not we too add, with yet deeper 
emphasis, that teaching as one having authority, He spake as riever 
man spake? Other teachers have by God’s grace uttered words of 
wisdom, but to which of them has it been granted to regenerate 
mankind ? What would the world be now if it had nothing better 
than the dry aphorisms and cautious hesitations of Confucius, or the 
dubious principles and dangerous concessions of Plato ? Would 
humanity have made the vast moral advance which it has made, if 
no great Prophet from on High, had fui’nished it with, anything better 
than Sabya Mouni’s dreary hope of a nirvdna, to be won by un- 
natural ascetism, or than Mahomet’s cynical sanction of polygamy and 
despotism ? Christianity may have degenerated in many respects from 
its old and great ideal ; it may have lost something of its virgin purity. 
The struggling and divided Church of to-day may have waned, during 
these long centuries, from the splendour of the New Jerusalem descend- 
ing out of heaven from God : but is Christendom no better than what 
Greece became, and what Turkey and Arabia and China are? Does 
Christianity wither the nations which have accepted it with the 
atrophy of Buddhism or the blight of Islam ? " Even as a moral 
system — though it is inOnitely more than a moral system — we do not 

^ “Mira profunditas eloquiorum tuorum, quorum ecce ante nos superficies 
blandiens parvalis : sed mira profunditas, Deus mens, mira profunditas ! Horror 
est intendere in earn; horror honoris et tremor amoris ” (A.ugustine, Con/, xii. 14). 
On the general characteristics of Christian teaching there are some very beautiful 
and interesting remarks in Guizot, Meditations sur V Essence de la Religion Chretienne, 
p. 279 ; Dupanloup, Vie de Notre Seigneur, pp. Ixxiv. seqq. To avoid repetition, J 
may refer on this subject to the third of my Hulsean Lectures on the Witness of 
JItstory to Christ, ppj 134—149. 

- A blight certainly in Turkey, Syria, Arabia, and Egypt, and surely every- 
where non-progressive; but Islam being, as it .is, a professed modification of 
Judaism and Christianity, can hardly be counted an independent religion, and is 
indeed a degeneracy even from Judaism. On Mahomet’s teaching in general, see 
some wise remarks in Prof. Mozley’s Bampton Lectures On Miracles, p. 179. The 
reader may form some conception of K‘ung Foo-tze from Dr. Legge’s Life 
and Teaching of Confucius, which contains a translation of the Analects ; and oi 
Sakya Mouni from M. B. St. Hilaire’s Le Bouddh / cf sa Religion (Paris, 1860)i 
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concede that Cliristianity is unoriginal ; and "we beside.s maintain that 
no faith has ever been able like it to sway the affections and hearts of 
men. Other religions are demonstrably defective and erroneous ; ours 
has never been proved to be otherwise than perfect and entire ; other 
systems were esoteric and exclusive, oui-s simple and universal ; others 
temporary and for the few, ours eternal and for the race. K'ung 
Foo-tze, Sakya Mouni, Mahomet, could not even conceive the ideal 
of a society without falling into miserable eiTor; Christ established 
the reality of an eternal and glorious kingdom — whose theory for all, 
whose history in the world, prove it to be indeed what it was from 
the first proclaimed to be — the Kingdom of Heaven, the Kingdom of 
God.^ 

And yet how exquisitely and freshly simple is the actual language 
of Christ compared with all other teaching that has ever gained the 
ear of the woidd ! There is no science in it, no art, no pomp of 
demonsti-ation, no carefulness of toil, no trick of rhetoricians, no 
N\dsdom of the schools. Straight as an arrow to the mark His pre- 
cepts pierce to the very depths of the soul and spiidt. All is short, 
clear, precise, full of holiness, full of the common images of daily life. 
Tliere is scarcely a scene or object familiar to the Galilee of that day 
which Jesus did not use as a moral illustration of some glorious 
promise or moral law. He spoke of green fields, and springing 
flowei-s, and the budding of the vernal trees ; of the red or lowering 
sky ; of sunrise and sunset ; of wind and rain ; of night and storm ; 
of clouds and lightning ; of stream and river ; of stars and lamps ; of 
honey and salt ; of quivering bulrushes and burning weeds ; of rent 
garments and bursting wine-skins ; of eggs and serpents ; of pearls and 
pieces of money; of nets and fish. Wine and wheat, corn and oil, 
stewards and gardeners, labourers and employei-s, kings and shepherds, 
travellers and fathei-s of families, courtiers in soft clothing and brides 
in nuptial robes — aU these are found in His discourses. He knew all 
life, and had gazed on it with a kindlj* as well as a kingly glance. 
He could sympathise with its joys no less than He could heal its 
son'ows, and the eyes that were so often suffused with tears as they 
saw the sufierin^s of earth’s mourners beside the bed of death, had 

O 

shone also with a kindlier glow as they watched the games of earth’s 
happy little ones in the green fields and busy sti'eets.^ 

^ See further TTie TFifness of History to Christ, pp. 142, seqq. 

= Few have spoken more heautifully of our Lord’s teaching in these respects 
than Bishop Dupanloup, T'ic tfo Hotre Scinneur, I.e., in whom the main thought of 
8 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

FURTHER, MIRACLES. 

“He sent fortli His word, and healed them.” — Ps. cvii. 20. 

The Inauguration of the Great Doctrine was immediately followed and 
ratified by mighty signs. Jesus went, ' says one of the Fathers, from 
teaching to miracle .1 Having taught as one who had authority, He 
proceeded to confirm that authority by accordant deeds. 

. It might have been thought that after a night of ceaseless prayer 
under the open sky, followed at early dawn by the choice of Twelve 
Apostles, and by a long address to them and to a vast promiscuous 
multitude, our Lord would, have retired to the repose which such in- 
cessant activity required. Such, however, was very far from being the 
case, and the next few days, if we rightly grasp the sequence of events, 
were days of continuous and unwearying toil. 

the last paragraph will he found at much greater length. Much that I have 
.said in this chapter is beautifully illustrated in a little poem by Arthur Hugh 
Clough, part of which (if it be not known to him) the reader will thank me for 
quoting: — 

" ‘ Across the sea, along the shore, 

In numbers ever more and more, 

From lonely hut and busy tmvn. 

The valley through the mountain down, 

What was it ye went out to see, 

Ye silly folk of Galilee ? 

The reed that in the wind doth shako ? 

The weed that washes in the lake? 

“*A teacher? Rather seek the feet . - . 

Of those who sit in Moses’ seat. 

Go, humbly seek, and bow to them 
Far off in great Jerusalem . - , ' , 

What is it came ye here to note ? 

A young man preaching in a boat. 

“ ‘ A prophet 1 Boys and women weak 1 
' Declare — and cease to rave — ■ : 

Whence is it he hath learnt to speak? 

Say, who his doctrine gave ? • 

A Prophet? • Prophet wherefore he 
Of all in Israel’s tribes?’ — 
ffe ieachtih with authority, 

And not as do the Scribes'’ ' " 

, 1 Eutbymius. Matt. viii. 1 — 4; Mark i. - 40—45;, Luke y. 12— 16. - St. 

ilattbew narrates twenty miracles Ht. Mark, eighteen ; St. Luke, nineteen ; and 
St. John, seven. The total number of miracles related, by the Evangelists is 
thirty-three. ^ 
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When the Sermon was over, the immense throng dispex’sed in 
vai'ioixs directions, and those whose homes lay in the plhin of Genne- 
sareth would doubtless follow J esus thi-ough the village of Hattln, and 
across the narrow plateau, and then, after descending the ravine, 
would leave Magdala on the right, and pass through Bethsaida^ to 
Capernaum. 

As He descended the mountain.^ and was just enteiang one of the 
little towns,® probably a short distance in advance of the multitude, 
who fi’om natural respect would be likely to leave Him undisturbed 
after His labours, a pitiable spectacle met His eyes. Suddenly,^ with 
agonies of entreaty, falling first on his knees, then, in the anguish of 
his .heart and the intensity of his supplication, prostrating himself 
upon his face,® there appeared befoi’e Him,’ with bare head, and I’ent 
garments, and covered lip, a leper — “full of leprosy” — smitten with 
the worst aixd foulest form of that loathsome and tenable disease. It 
must, indeed, have required on the part of the poor wetch a stupett- 
dous faith to believe that the young Prophet of Nazareth was ‘One 
who could heal a disease .of which the worst misery was the belief 
that, when once thoroughly seated in the blood, it was ineradicable 
and progi’essive. And yet the concenti-ated hope of a life broke out in the 
man’s impassioned prayer, “ Lord, if Thou wilt. Thou canst make me 
clean.” Prompt as an echo came the answer to his faith, “ I will : be 
thou clean.” << All Christ’s, miracles are revelations also. Sometimes, 

1 i.e., the Western Bethsaida — probably the pleasant spot on the lake with its 
gently-sloping hanks, abundant streams, and strip of bright sand, now called Ain 
et-Tdbijah. 

" This definite mark of time and place is furnished by St. Matthew (-vdii. 1). 
I have combined with his narrative the incidents alluded to by the two other 
Synoptists. 

3 Luke V. 12. Hattin, or Magdala, would best suit the conditions mentioned. 

^ This is implied in the /cal ISoh of Luke v. 12 ; Matt. viii. 2. The phrase is 
peculiar' to these two Evangelists, of whom St. Matthew uses it twenty-three and 
St. Luke sixteen times (Westcott, Introd., p. 237, //.). 

® vpoireKvvet (Matt. viLL 2), yowTrerZy (Mark i. 40), irea'Zv e/rl ■trp6<rwvov (Luke 
V. .12). A leper was regarded as one dead (Jos. Antt. iii. 11, § 3, p/joerl 
(TvvZiaiTiepivovs Kol ycKpov prjSey Siaipepovras), 

® “Echo prompta ad fidem leprosi maturam” (Bengel). St. Ambrose says, 
very fancifully, “ Licit volo propter Photinum imperat propter Arium ; tangit 
propter Manichseum.” The prompt, almost impetuous gladness and spontaneity of 
these miracles contrasts with the sorrow and delay of those, later ones which Jesus 
wrought when His heart had been utterly saddened and men’s faith in Him Jiad 
already begun to wane (cf. Matt. xiii. 58 ; Mark vi. 5). “ Prima miracula fecit 

COPfestim ne videretur cum labore facere” (Bengel). 
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when the circumstances of the case required it, He delayed Hie 
answer to a sufferer’s prayer. But we are never told that there was a 
moment’s pause when a leper cried to Him. The Bahbis, we are told, 
treated such poor creatures with loathing, and even flung stones at 
them to drive them away ; but Jesus never saw these living parables ' 
of ruin without infinite compassion. Leprosy was an acknowledged 
type of sin, and Christ would teach us that the heartfelt prayer of the 
sinner to be purged and cleansed is always met by instantaneous 
acceptance. When David, the type of all true penitents, cried with 
intense contrition, “I have sinned against the Lord,” Nathan could 
instantly convey to him God’s gracious message, “ The Lord also hath 
put away thy sin ; thou shalt not die.” ^ 

Instantly stretching forth His hand, our Lord touched 'the leper, 
and he was cleansed. 

It was a glorious violation of the leiier of the Law, which at- 
tached cei*emonial pollution to a lepei*’s touch ; ^ but it was at the 
same time a glorious illustration of the spM-ti of the Law, which was 
that mercy is better than sacrifice. The hand of Jesus was not 
polluted by touching the leper’s body, but the leper’s whole body 
was cleansed by the touch of that holy hand. It was even thus 
that He touched our sinful human nature, and yet remained without 
spot of sin. 3 

It was in the depth and spontaneity of His human emotion that 
our Lord had touched the leper into health. But it was His present 
desire to fulfil the Mosaic Law by perfect obedience ; and both in 
proof of the miracle, and out of consideration to the sufferer, and in 
conformity with the Levitical ordinance. He bade the leper go and 
show himself to the priest — “ for a witness unto them ” ^ — make the 
customary offerings, and obtain the legal certificate that he was clean.® 
2 Sam. xii. 13. 

^ Lev. xiii. 26, 46 ; Num. v. 2.—“ Quia Dominus Legis esfc non obsequitur 
Legi, sed Legem facit ” (Ambr. iu Lkc.). 

® H. de Sto. Victore (in Trench bn Miracles, p. 237). 

1 Compare Lube ix. 6 ; Mark vi. 11. The words may mean “to show that I 
do not neglect the Law”; or that “the priests may assure themselves that the 
miracle is real,” 

® We shall speak more of leprosy hereafter, when we consider others of our 
Lord’s miracles. Perhaps no conception of it can be derived from any source more 
fearfully than from Lev. xiii., xiv. ' The reader will find the subject fully and 
learnedly treated in Jahn’s Archaeologia Bihlina, §§ 188, 189. The ritbs which 
accompanied the sacerdotal cleansing of a leper are described at length in Lev. xiv. 
It was a long process, in two stages. First the priest had to come to him outside 
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He accompanied the direction with a strict and even stern injunction 
to say not one word of it to anyone.^ It appears from this that the 
suddenness with which the miracle had been accomplished had kept it 
secret from all, except perhaps a few of our Lord’s immediate followers, 
although it had been wrought in open day, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a city, and at no great distance from the following 
multitudes. But why did our Lord on this and many other occasions 
enjoin on the recipients of the miracles a secrecy which they so rarely 
observed 1 The full reason perhaps we shall never know ; but that it 
had reference to circumstances of time and place, and the mental 
condition of those in whose favour the deeds were •wi’ought, is clear 
from the fact that on one occiision at least, where the conditions were 
different, He even enjoined a publication of the mercy vouch.safed.2 
Was it, as St. Chrysostom conjectures, to repress a spirit of boast- 
fulness, and teach men not to talk away the deep inward sense of 
God’s great gifts 1 or was it to avoid an over-excitement and tumult 
in the already astonished multitudes of Galilee 1 ^ or was it that He 
might be regarded by them in His true light — not as a mighty Wonder- 
workei’, not as a universal Hakim, but as a Saviour by Revelation and 
by Hopei 

the camp or town, to kill a epan-ow over fresh water, to dip a living sparrow with 
cedar-wood, scarlet wool, and hyssop into the blood-stained water, to sprinkle the 
leper seven times with this strange aspergillum, and then let the living bird loose, 
and pronounce the man clean. The man was then to shave off his hair, bathe, 
remain seven days out of his house ; again shave, and bathe, and return to the 
priest, bringing one lamb for a trespass-offering, and a second with a ewe-lamb for 
a burnt and sin-offering (or, if too poor to do this, two young pigeons), and flour 
and oil for a meat-offering. Some of the blood of the trespass-offering, and some of 
the oil, was then put, with certain ceremonies, on the tip of his right ear, the 
thumb of his right hand, and the great toe of his right foot, the rest of the oil 
being poured upon his head. He w.as then pronounced clean. There could not 
well be any dispute about the reality of the cleansing, after ceremonials so elaborate 
as this, which are the main topic of the Mishnaio tract Negatm, in fourteen 
chapters. Since writing the above note I have read Delitzsch’s Burch Kranhheit 
zur Ocneiung, in which the whole rites are elaborately described. 

^ "Opa pcnSeA fiijS'ev ftirris (Mark i. 44). This probably is the correct reading of 
B. The expression is much stronger than usual (see xiii. 2 ; xiv. 2). For other 
instances of enjoined secrecy, see JIark i. 25, 44 (Luke iv. 35; v. 14) ; Mark iii. 12 
(Matt. xii. 16); v. 43 (Luke viii. 56). It will be seen from this that such com- 
mands were mainly given in the early part of the ministry. 

^ The Gadarene demoniac (Mark v. 19 ; Luke viii. 39). - 

® As is clearly indicated in the beautiful reference to Isa. xlii. in Matt. xii. 15 
— 20. No true prophet regards such powers as being the real root of the matter. 
At the best they are evidential, and that mainly to the immediate witnesses. 
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Whatever raay have been the general reasons, it appears that in. 
this case there must have been some reason of special importance. 
St. Mark, reflecting for us the intense and vivid impressions of 
St. Peter, shows us, in his terse but most graphic narrative, that the 
man’s dismissal was accompanied on our Saviour’s part with some over- 
powermg emotion, Not only is the word, “He straitly charged 
them” (Mark i. 43), a word imjfljdng an extreme earnestness and even 
vehemence of look and gesture, but the word for “ forthwith sent , liim 
away” is literally He “pushed” or “drove him forth. What was 
the cause for this severely inculcated order, for thia instantaneous 
dismissal? Perhaps it was the fact that by touching the leper — 
though the touch was healing — He would, in the eyes of , an un- 
reasoning and unspiritual orthodoxy, be regarded as cei'emonially 
unclean. And that this actually did occur may be assumed from 
the expressly-mentioned fact that, in consequence of the manner in 
which this incident was blazoned abroad by the cleansed sufferer,' “ He 
could not openly enter into a city, but. was without in desei*t places.”" 
St. Luke mentions a similar circumstance, though without giving any 
special reason for it, and adds that Jesus spent the time in prayer. 
If, however, the dissemination of the leper’s stoiy involved the 
necessity for a short period of seclusion, it is clear, that, the multitude 
paid but little I’egard to this Le\'itical uncleanness, for even in the 
lonely spot to which Jesus had retired they thronged ,to Him from 
every quartei’. 

^ efxl3ptjxr]a'dfievos ahrcp, ei6ews i^4fia\ev avrSv (Mark i. 43). Eutliymius explains 
this word by avCTiipSis 4/jLP\4^as koI imaretcras Ke<pa\'t]V. It is true that both 
these words occur elsewhere in the picturesque and energetic Greek of the Gospels, 
but generally in very strong senses — e.ff., Matt. ix. 30, 38 ; Mark i. 12 ; xiv. 5 ; 
John xi. 33. In Aquila and Symmachus also the word is used of vehement in- 
dignation (Ps. vii. 11; Isa. xvii. 13). (Of. q?), implying sorrow, G;en. xl. 6. etc.) 
Some have supposed that iKfiaXeTr, merely in the sense of “ send forth,” is due to 
the vagueness of the Hebrew words and tna ; still a “certain vehemence and 
urgency in our Lord’s words to the leper are observable in the change from the 
third to the first person in Luke v. 14, The e^efiaXey does not imply that. the 
miracle was done in a house; it may mean “from the town” (All.). 

“ Mark i, 45. “It was,” says Lange QJOife of Christ, E.Tr., ii. 443), “a 
sort of Levitical quarantine.” He is wrong, however, in taking ttSmv to mean 
“ that city,” for St. Mark has not mentioned any city, and the word has no 
article. 

3 It is interesting to observe that St. Luke, more than the other Evangelists, 
constanthj xeiura to the .nrivate prayers of Jesus (iii, 21; yi. 12; ix. 18, 28; xi. 1; 
xxiii. 34, 46). . ' , . ’ 
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Whether the healing of the centurion’s servant^ took 'place before 
or after this retirement is uncertain ; but from the fact that both St. 
Matthew and St. Luke place it in close connection with the Sermon on 
the Mount we may suppose that the .thronging of the multitudes to 
seek Him even in desert places may have shown that it would not be 
.possible for Him to satisfy the scruples of the Legalists by this 
temporary retirement from human intercourse. 

Our Lord had barely reached the to.^vn of Capernaum, where He 
had fixed His temporary home, when He was met by a deputation of 
J ewish elders " — probably the parnastm (literally “ shepherds ”) of the 
chief synagogue — to intercede with Him on behalf of a centurion 
whose faithful and beloved slave® lay in the agony and peril of a 

^ Luke vii. 1 — 10 f Matt. viii. 5 — 13. The points of difference between the 
healing of the nobleman’s son and this miracle are too numerous to admit of our 
accepting the opinion of those who identify them. 

- St. Matthew’s briefer and less accurate narrative represents the request as 
coming from the centurion himself, on the everyday principle that “ qui facit per 
alium facit per se.” For a similar case, comp. Matt. xx. 20 with Mark x. 35 
(Trench on Miracles, p. 236). Of course if Inspiration were a supernatural, 
miraculous interposition, instead of, as we believe, a guiding and illuminating 
influence, such apparent discrepancies would not exist. But, as the Jews wisely 
said even of their adored Law, 'oa pttiba mm min, “ the Law speaks with the 
tongue of the sons of men” (Oittin, 41, 3; Bqbha Metsia, 31, 2; Nedarim, 2, 1; 
Eeland, Antt. Sebr,, p. 140), so we say with St. Augustine that the Evangelists are 
perfectly sober and truthful witnesses, though they were not in trivial matters 
miraculously exempted from insignificant imperfections of memory, and speak to 
us as we speak to each other. I would not go so far as St. Augustine in saying 
that they wrote “ ut quisque raeminerat vel ut cuique cordi erat ” ; but I would ask 
with him, “ An Scriptura, Dei aliter nobiscum fuerat quam nostro more locutura ? ” 
(JDe Cons. Evv. ii. 20.) In the face of such obvious variations — trivial indeed, yet 
real — such as exist between them, in recording exact words (e.y., those uttered in 
Gethsemane, or by the Apostles in the sinking ship), and facts (e.g., the order of 
the Temptations and the Title on the Cross), I do not see how their supernatural 
and infallible accuracy, as apart from their absolutely truthful evidence, can be 
maintained. As> once more, is observed by St. Augustine, “Per -hujusmodi 
locutiones varias sed non contraries discimus nihil in cujusque verbis nos inspicere 
debere nisi voluntatem,” etc. (ib. ii. 28). " Biversa multa,” he says elsewhere, 
“ adverse nuUa'esse possunt.” The Manichseans, to whom this narrative was very 
distasteful, tried to reject it on the ground of this very discrepancy. The free 
and candid manner in which St. Augustine meets and answers them is well worth 
study. The reader will find some of his most important remarks on this subject 
quoted or referred to by Archbishop Trench, Sermon o)i the Mount, pp. 48 — 50. 

® It has been suggested, and is not impossible, that the 6 ■nals of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel may have risen out of a confusion from the Hebrew word. St. Luke, how- 
ever, calls the slave <5 rcois pov (vii. 7) as well as St. Matthew, 
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paralytic seizure. It might have seemed strange that Jewish elders 
should take this amount of interest in one who, whether a Roman or 
not, was certainly a heathen, and may not even have been a “ proselyte 
of the gate.”^ They ’ explained, however, that not only did he love 
their nation — a thing most rare in a Gentile, for, generally speaking, 
the Jews were regarded with singular detestation — but had even, at 
his own expense, built them a synagogue, which, although there must 
have been several in Capernaum, was suflBciently beautiful and con- 
spicuous to be called “i/ie synagogue.” 2 The mere fact of their 
appealing to Jesus shows that this event belongs to an early period of 
His ministry, when myriads looked to Him with astonishment and 
hope, and before the deadly exasperation of after-days had begun. 
Christ immediately granted their request. “ I will go,” He said, “ and 
heal him.” But on the way they met other messengers from the 
humble and devout centurion, enti’eating Him not to trouble Himself^ 
to enter the unworthy and unclean roof of a Gentile — an honour of 
which he felt himself to be morally unfit — but to save from death the 
suffering slave (as He had healed the son of the courtier) by a mere word 
of power. As the centurion, though in a subordinate office, yet had 
ministers ever ready to do his bidding, so could not Christ bid viewless 
messengers to perform His will, without undergoing this personal 
labour 1 The Lord was struck by so remarkable a faith, greater than 
any which He had met with in Israel. He had found in the oleaster 
what He had not found in the olive ; ^ and He drew from this circum- 
stance the lesson, which fell with such a chilling and unwelcome sound 

^ Alford points out that he is not designated hy the terms usually applied 
to proselytes (e.ff., in Acts x. 1, 2). He may have heen one of the Sa,maritan 
soldiers of Herod Antipas, or he may have been at the head of a small Roman 
garrison at Capernaum. 

^ Lukevii. 5, rl/r (rvyayaj^t/ avrhs (of his own accord) c^KoSS/j.'no'ey rt/uy. There 
■were said to he, 400 synagogues in Jerusalem, and if Capernaum he TeU Hum, 
there are among its ruins the apparent remains of at least tivo synagogues. 
Perhaps when the traveller is sitting among the sculptured debris of white marble 
which crown the low bluff on which Tell Hum stands, he may he in the ruins of 
the actual building which hy its splendour attested the centurion’s liberal and 
kindly feelings towards the Jews, and which once rang with the echoes of the 
voice of Christ. 

® Mi; ffKvWov, Luke 'vii. 6. This is a slang word (“Do not bother”) which 
had found its way into Hellenistic Greek. See Luke viii. 49 ; ix. 36 ; Mark 
V. 35. 

* Luke vii. 6, oii yip elpu iKavis vii. 7, ovSh ipMvrbv ^flonra. 

® Aug. in Job. tr. xvi. 
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on Jewish ears, that when many of the natural children of ,the 
kingdom should be cast into outer darkness, many should come from 
the East and the West, and sit do%vn with Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob in the kingdom of heaven. But the centui-ion’s messengers 
found on their return that the healing word had been elfectual, and 
that tile cherished slave had been restored to health. 

It is not strange that, after days so marvellous as these, it was 
impossible for Jesus to find due repose. From early dawn on the 
mountain-top to late evening in whatever house He had selected for 
His nightly rest, the multitudes came crowding about Him, not 
respecting His privacy, not allowing for His weariness, eager to see 
Him, eager to share His miracles, eager to listen to His words. There 
was no time even to eat bread. Such a life is not only to the last 
degree trying and fatiguing, but to a refined and high-strung nature, 
rejoicing in solitude, finding its purest happiness in lonely prayer, this 
incessant publicity, this unbroken toil becomes simply maddening, 
unless the spirit be sustained by boundless sympathy and love. But 
the heart of the Saviour was so sustained. It is probably to this 
period that the remarkable anecdote belongs which is preserved’ for us 
by St. Mark alone. The kinsmen and immediate family of Christ, 
hearing of all that He was doing, came from their home — perhaps, at 
Cana, perhaps at Capernaum — to get possession of His person, to put 
Him under constraint.^ Their informants had mistaken the exaltation 
visible in all His Avords and actions — the intense glow of compassion — 
the burning flame of love; they looked upon it as over-excitement, 
exaggerated sensibility, the very delirium of beneficence and zeal. In 
tlie Avorld there has ever been a tendency to confuse the fervour of 
enthusiasm Avith the eccentricity of a disordered genius. “ Paul, thou 
art mad ” was the only comment which the Apostle’s passion of 
exalted eloquence produced on the cynical and hlase intellect of the 
Eoman Procurator,® “ He hath a devil ” Avas the inference suggested 
to many dull and Avorldly hearers after some of the tenderest and 

^ Mark iii. 21, of trap’ airov — a someAvhafc vague expression — seems something 
like our colloquial expression “ his people.” (Vulg., “ Et cum audissent stti.” De 
Welte, “ die Seinigen.”') From the curious accident that the Avord KpaT^<rai occurs in 
' the LXX. (2 Kings iv. 8), in immediate connection Avith “ eating bread,” Bishop 
WordsAVorth makes the astounding conjecture “ that the mother of Christ supposed 
that she Avas imitating the good Shunamite in her conduct to the prophet Elisha, 
in endeavouring to constrain them [qu. Him P unless, indeed, he refers avrhv to 
rbv ixh-on, Avhich is impossible] to eat bread'' 

® Acts' XX vi. 24. Cf. 2 Cor. v. 13. 

8 * 
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divinest sayings of our Lord.i “Brother Martin has a fine genius,” 
was the sneering allusion of Pope Leo X. to Luthei*. “ What crack- 
brained fanatics,” observed the fine gentlemen of the eighteenth 
century when they spoke of Wesley and Whitefield.' Similar,- though 
not. so coarse, was the thought which filled the mind of Christ’s 
wondering relatives, when they heard of this sudden and amazing, 
activity after the calm seclusion of thirty unknown and unnoticed 
years, ^s yet they 'wei'e out of sympathy with Him ; they knew Him 
not, did not fully believe in Him ; they said, “ He is beside Himself.”. 
It was needful that they should be henceforth taught by several 
decisive proofs that He was not of them ; that this was no longer the 
Carpenter, the brother of James and Joses and Judas and Simon, but 
the Son of God, the Saviour of the world. 


CHAPTER XX. • 

JESUS AT NAIN. 

“ Shall the dead arise, and praise thee ? ” — Ps. Ixxxviii. 10. 

If the common reading in the text of St, Luke (vii, 11) be right, it 
was on the very day after these events that our Lord took His way from 
Capernaum to ISTain.^ Possibly — for in the uncertainties of the chrono- 
logical sequence much scope must be left to conjecture — ^the incident of 
His having touched the leper may have tended to hasten His temporary 
departure from Capernaum by the comments which the "act involved. 

Hain — now a squalid and miserable village — is about twenty-five 
miles from Capernaum, and lies on the north-west slope of Jebel 
el-Duhy, or Little Hermon. The name (which it still retains) means 
“fair,” and its situation near Endor — nestling- picturesquely on the 
hill-slopes of the graceful mountain, and full in view of Tabor and the 

^ John X. 20. - . 

" The narratives of this chapter are mostly peculiar to St. Luke (vii. 11 — 50). 
The message of St. ' John Baptist’s disciples is, however, also related hy St. 
Matthew (xi. 2 — 19). iv rfj e^rjs (sc. must mean “on the next day.” It 

is true that the latter word is added in Luke ix. 37 ; hut, on the other hand, it is 
omitted in Acts xxi. 1 ; xsv. 17, etc. And when a wider range of time is 
intended St. Luke uses tv rtp 'taOe^ijs ; on the other hand, according to Meyer, 
when ^epa is understood, St. Luke never use3_^ iv. See Alford, ad loc. ’Ev is 
here the reading of A, B, L, etc.-; Tischendorf reads tj; with R {primd manu'), 
C, D, K, etc. 
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heiglits of Zebulon — justifies tlie flattering title. Starting, as Orientals 
always do, early in the cool morning hours, Jesus, in all probaljility, 
sailed to the southern end of the lake, and then passed down the 
Jordan valley to the spot where the wadys of tlie Esdraelon slope 
doAvn to it ; from which point, leaving Mount Tabor on the right hand, 
and Endor on the left. He might ' easily have arrived at the little 
"village soon after noon. 

At this bright period ' of His ministry He was usually accom- 
' panied, not only by His disciples, but also by rejoicing croAvds. And 
as this glad procession, so full of high hopes and erring beliefs about 
the coming King, were climbing the narrow and rocky ascent Avhich 
leads to the gate of Hain, they Avere met by another and a sad pro- 
cession issuing through it to bury a dead youth outside the Avails. ^ 
There Avas a pathos deeper than ordinary in the spectacle, and there- 
fore probably, in that emotional race, a Avail AVilder and sincerer than 
- the ordinary lamentation. For this boy Avas — in language Avhich is all 
the more deeply moving from its a'bsolute simplicity, and Avhich to 
J eAvish ears Avould have involved a sense of anguish yet deeper than to 
ours 2 — “the only son of his mother, and she a Avidow.” The sight of 
this terrible sorroAv appealed irresistibly to the Saviour’s loving heart. 
Pausing only to say to the mother, “Weep not,” He approached, and 
— heedless once more of ceremonial observances — touched the bier, 
or rather the open coffin 'in Avhich- the dead youth lay. It must have 
been a moment of breatliless expectation. Unbidden, but filled Avith. 
indefinable aAve, the’ bearers of the bier stood still. And then through 
the hearts of the stricken mourners, and through the hearts of the 
silent - multitude, there thrilled the calm utterance, “ Young man, 
arise!” Would that dread monosyllable ^ thrill also through the 
mysterious, solitudes of death? would it thrill through the impene- 
trable darkness of the more-than-midnight Avliich has ever concealed 
from human vision the Avorld beyond the grave 1 It did. The dead 
got up, and began to speak ; and He delivered him to his mother. 

^ The ordinary Jewish custom. Tho rough path near the entrance of J\^ein must 
he added to the probable sites of events in the life of Christ. The rock-hewn 
sepulchres on the hill-side may well he as old as the time of Christ, and it was to 
one of them that the youth’s body was being carried. 

- Partly because to die childless was to them a terrible calamity ; partly because 
the loss of offspring Avas often regarded as a direct punishment for sin (J er. vi. 26 ; 
Zech. xii. 10 Amos viii; 10). 

^'mp, hhn ! It is at least natural to suppose that our Lord used the same 
Aramaic word as to the daughter of Jairus, “ Talitha cOmi ” (3Iark v. 41). ' •’ 
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No wonder that a great fear fell upon all. They might have 
thought of Elijah and the widow of Sarepta ; of Elisha and the lady 
of the not far distant Shunem. They too, the greatest of the 
Prophets, had restored to lonely women their dead only sons. But 
they had d.>ne it with agonies and energies of supplication, wrestling in 
prayer, and lying outstretched upon the dead ; i whereas Jesus had 
wrought His miracle calmly, incidentally, instantaneously, in His own 
name, by His own authority, with a single word. Could they judge 
otherwise than that “ God had visited His people ” 1 

It was about this time, possibly on this same day,^ that our Lord 
received a short but agitated message from His great Forerunner, John 
the Baptist. Its very brevity added to the sense of doubt and sadness 
which it breathed. “ Art Thou,” he asked, “ the coming Messiah, or 
are we to expect another ? ” ^ 

Was this a message from him who had first recognised and pointed 
out the Lamb of God ? from him who, in the rapture of vision, had 
seen heaven opened and the Spirit descending on the head of Jesus 
like a dove ? 

It may be so. Some have indeed imagined that the message was 
merely intended to satisfy the doubts of the Baptist’s jealous and dis- 
heartened followers ; some, that his question only meant, “ Art Thou 
indeed the Jesus to whom I bore my testimony 1 some, that the 
message implied no latent hesitation, but was intended as a timid 
suggestion that the time was now come for Jesus to manifest Himself 
as the Messiah of His nation’s theocratic hopes— perhaps even as a 
gentle rebuke to Him for allowing His friend and forerunner to 

^ 1 Kings xvii. 21 ; 2 Kings iv. 35. 

2 Matt. xi. 2 — 19 ; Luke vii. 18 — 35. I am well aware of what Stier and others 
say to the contrary ; hut it is impossible and wholly unnecessary to give separate 
reasons and proofs at each step of the narrative. . ' 

® The erepov of Matt. xi. 3 would strictly mean either “a second” or “one 
quite different ” ; but as the messenger doubtless spoke in Aramaic, the variation 
from the tiWoir of Luke vii. 19 must not be pressed. 

* The main argument for this is that in Matt. xi. 2 it says that John had heard 
in prison the works of the Messiah {rod XptarTov), not, as elsewhere in St. Matthew, 
rod 'Itjo-ov. It must be borne in mind that in the Gospels “ Christ ” is always a 
title, scarcely ever a proper name. It did not become a name tiU, after the 
Resurrection. Moreover, it appears that some of the rumours about Jesus were 
that He was Elijah, or Jeremiah, and these may have tended to confuse the prison- 
clouded mind of John (Just. Mart., Qtiaest. ad Ortliod. 34, quoted by Alford). Dr. 
Lightfoot (on Jtevision, p. 100) says that Xpirrhs is never found in the Gospels with 
'lri<rovs, except in John xvii. 3 (but add Matt. i. 1, 18 ; Mark i, 1). 
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languish in a dungeon, and not exerting on his behalf the miraculous 
power of which these rumours told. But these suggestions — all in- 
tended, as it were, to save the credit of the Baptist — are wholly 
unauthorised, and are refuted by the actual expressions of the 
narrative.; St. John Baptist in his heroic greatness needs not the 
poor aid of our charitable suppositions ; we conclude, from the express 
words of Him who at this very crisis pronounced upon him the most 
splendid eulogy ever breathed over mortal man, that the great prophet 
had indeed, for the moment, found a stumbling-block to his faith in 
what he heard about the Christ.^ 

And is this unnatural 1 is it an indecision which anyone who 
knows anything of the human heart will venture for a moment to 
condemn 1 The course of the greatest of the Prophets had been brief 
and tragical — a sad calendar of disaster and eclipse. Though all men 
flocked in multitudes to listen to the fiery preacher of the wilderness, 
the real effect on the mind of the nation had been neither permanent 
nor deep.2 We may say with the Scotch poet — 

' “ "Who listened to his voice ? obeyed his cry ? 

Only the echoes which he made relent 

Eang from their flinty caves, ‘ Repent ! repent ! ’ ” 

Even before Jesus had come forth in the fulness of His ministry the 
power and influence of John had paled like a star before the sunrise. 
He must have felt very soon — and that is a bitter thing for any human 
heai’t to feel — that his mission for this life was over; that nothing 
appreciable remained for him to do; Similar moments of heart- 
bi’eaking despondency had already occurred in the lives of his very 
greatest predecessors — in the lives of even a Moses and an Elijah. But 
the case was far worse with John the Baptist than with them. For 
though his Friend and his Saviour was living, was at no great distance 
from him, was in the full tide of His influence, and was daily working 
the miracles of love which attested His mission, yet John. saw that 
Friend and Saviour on earth no more. There were no visits to 
console, no intercourse to sustain him ; he was surrounded only by the 
coldness of listeners whose curiosity had waned, and the jealousy of 
disciples whom his main testimony had disheartened. And then came 
the miserable climax. » Herod Antipas — the pettiest, meanest, weakest, 
most contemptible of titular princelings-^partly influenced by political 
fears, partly enraged by John’s blunt rebuke of his adulterous life. 

} Matt. xi. 11. 

2 Matt. xi. 18 ; xxi. 23 — 27 ; John v. 85. 
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though at first he had listened to the Baptist with the superstition 
which is the usual concomitant of cunning, had ended by an uxorious 
concession to the hatred of Herodias, and had flung him into prison. • 

Josephus tells ns that this prison was the fortress of Machserus, or 
Makor, a strong and gloomy castle, built by Alexander Jannseus and 
strengthened by Herod the Great — on the borders of the desert, to the 
north of the Dead Sea, and on the frontiers of Arabia,i We know 
enough of solitary castles and Eastern dungeons to realise what horrors 
must have been involved for any man in such an imprisonment ; what 
possibilities of agonising torture, what daily risk of a violent and 
unknown death. How often in the world’s history have' even the 
most generous and dauntless spirits been crushed by such hopeless 
captivity. When the first noble rage, or even resignation, is over — 
when endurance is corroded by forced inactivity and maddening 
solitude — ^when the great heart is cowed by the physical lassitude 
and despair of a life left to rot away in the lonely darkness — who can 
be answerable for the* level of depression to which he may sink? 
Savonarola, and Jerome of Prague, and Luther were men whose 
courage, like that of the Baptist, had enabled them to stand unquailing 
before angry councils and threatening kings : will anyone, in forming 
an estimate of their goodness and their greatness, add, one shade of 
condemnation because of the wavei'ing of the first and of the second in 
the pi’ison-cells of Florence and Constance, or the phantasies which 
agitated, in the castle of Wartburg, the ardent spirit of the third? 
And yet to St. John Baptist imprisonment must have been a deadlier 
thing than even to Luther for in the life of the hermit he had lived 
in constant communion with the sights and sounds of Hature, and 
breathed with delight the winds of the vrildemess. To a child of 
freedom, to a rugged; passionate spirit like that of John, a prison was 
worse than death. For the palms of Jericho and . the balsams of 
Engedi, for the springing of the beautiful gazelles amid the mountain 
solitudes, and the reflection of the moonlight on the mysterious waves 
of the Salt Lake, he had nothing now, but the chilly damps and 
cramping fetters of a , dungeon, and the brutalities of such, a jailor as a 
tetrarch like Antipas would have kept in a fortress like Maker. In 
that : black , prison, among its lava streams . and, basaltic rocks, which 
were tenanted in reality by far worse demons pf human brutality and 

1 Hitzig-'eays that irip means "“diadem.” The ruins of it have rarely been 
visited, hut were discovered, or at any rate heard of, hy Seetzen in 1807. See 
Tristram’s La7id of hloah. 
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vice than the “goats” and “satyi-s” and doleful creatures believed by 
Jewish legend to haunt its whole environment, Ave cannot wonder if 
the eye of the caged eagle began to film, 

' Not once or tAvice alone in the world’s history has God seemed to 
make His greatest servants drink to the dregs the cup of apparent 
failure — called them suddenly aAvay by the sharp stroke of martyrdom, 
or doAvm the long declivities of a lingering disease, before even a distant 
vieAv of their work has been vouchsafed to them ; flung them, as it 
Avere, aside like broken instruments, useless for their destined purpose, 
ere He crowned with an immortality of success and blessing the IIa'cs 
Avhich fools regarded as madness, and the end that has been Avithout 
human honour. It is but a part of that merciful fire in Avhich He is 
purging aAvay the dross from the seven-times-refined gold of a spirit 
Avhich shall be worthy of eternal bliss. But to none could this 
disciplinary tenderness have come in more terrible disguise than to 
St. John. For he seemed to be neglected not only by God aboA^e, but 
by the living Son of God on earth. John was pining in Herod’s 
prison — fastened it may be to one of those iron staples of which the 
holes are still visible in the walls of its ruined dungeons — while Jesus, 
in the glad simplicity of His early Galilsean ministry, Avas preaching to 
rejoicing multitudes among the mountain lilies or from the waves of 
the pleasant lake. Oh, why did his Father in heaven and his Friend 
on earth suffer him to languish in this soul-clouding misery 1 Had not 
his life been innocent 1 had not his ministiy been faithful 1 had not his 
testimony been true? _Oh, Avhy did not He, to whom he had home 
Avitness beyond Jordan, call doAvn fii’e from heaven to shatter those 
foul and guilty towers ? Among so many mii’acles might not one be 
spared to the unhappy kinsman who had gone before His face to 
prepare His Avay before Him ? Among so many words of mercy and 
tenderness might not some be vouchsafed to him who had uttered that 
Voice in the Avildemess ? Why should not the young Son of David 
rock AAdth eai’thquake the foundations of these Idumsean prisons, where 
many a captive had been unjustly slain, or send but one of His twelve 
legions of angels to liberate His forerunner and Hi's friend, were it 
but to restore him to his desert solitude once more — content there to 
end his life among the Avild beasts, so it were far from man’s tyrannous 
infamy, and under God’s open sky ? What wonder, we say again- if the 
eye of the caged eagle began to film ! 

“ Art Thou He that should come, or do we look for another ? ” 

Jesus did not directly answer the question. He allowed the 
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messengers to see with their own eyes some of the works of which 
hitherto they had only heard by the hearing of the ear. And then, 
with a reference to the 61st chapter of Isaiah, He bade them take back 
to their master the message that blind men saw, and lame walked, and 
lepers were cleansed, and deaf heard, and dead were raised ; ^ and 
above all, and more than all, that to the poor the glad tidings were 
being preached : and then, we can imagine with how deep a tenderness. 
He added, “ And blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended in Me ’’ 
— blessed (that is) is he who shall trust Me, even in spite -of sorrow 
and persecution — he who shall believe that I know to the utmost the 
will of Him that sent Me, and how and when to finish His work. 

We may easily suppose, though nothing more is told us, that the 
disciples did not depart without receiving from J esus other words of 
private affection and encouragement for the grand pidsoner whose end 
was now so nearly approaching — words which would be to him sweeter 
than the honey which had sustained his hunger in the wilderness, 
dearer than water-springs in the dry ground. And no sooner had the 
disciples departed than He who would not seem to be guilty of idle 
flattery, but yet wished to prevent His hearers from cherishing one 
depreciatory thought of the great Prophet of the Desert, uttered in 
language of rhythmic beauty the memorable eulogy that John was 
indeed the promised Voice in the new dawn of a nobler day, the 
greatest of all God’s heralds — the Elias who, according to the last word 
of ancient prophecy, was to precede the Advent of the Messiah, and to 
prepare His way*. • 

“ What went ye out into the wilderness for to gaze on (dEciaraadai) 1 

“A reed shaken by the wind ? 

“But what went ye out for to see (iSecy) 1 . 

“ A man clothed in soft raiment 1 

“ Behold, they that wear soft clothing are in kings’ houses ! ® 

“ But what went ye out for to see ? 

“ A prophet 1 

^ Even if the spiritual meaning did not predominate in these expressions, as 
seems to he clear from the words which formed their climax, yet the recent miracle 
at Eain would alone suffice to justify this allusion. I may observe here that I 
quote from these latter chapters of “ Isaiah ” without thinking it necessary to call 
the writer of them, as Ewald does, “ the Great Unnamed.” 

^ “ Those in gorgeous apparel and luxury ” is the slight variation in St. Luke. 
J ohn, too, had been in kings’ houses, hut it was in hairy mantle, and not to praise, 
but to denounce. As Lange finely observes, John was not a reed waving in the 
wind, but rather a cedar half-uprooted by the storm. i 
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•“Yea, I say unto you, and. far more than a prophet. For this is 
he of whom it is written. Behold, I send My messenger before Thy face, 
who shall prepare Thy way before Thee.” 

And having pronounced this high eulogy. He proceeded to speak 
to them more calmly respecting Himself and John, and to tell them 
that though John was the last and gi’eatest of the Old Dispensation, 
yet he who is but little (6 fiiKpoTepog) in the kingdom of heaven was 
greater than he. The brevity with which the words are repeated 
leaves their meaning uncertain ; but the supei’iority intended is a 
superiority doubtless in spiritual privileges, not in moral exaltation. 
“ The least of that which is greatest,” says a legal maxim, “ is greater 
than the greatest of that which is least ^ and in revealed knowledge, 
in illimitable hope, in conscious closeness of relationship to our Father 
in heaven, the humblest child of the Hew Covenant is more richly 
endowed than the. greatest prophet of the Old. And into that 
kingdom of God whose advent was now proclaimed, henceforth with 
holy violence they all might press. Such eager violence — natural to 
those who hunger and thirst after righteousness — would be only accept- 
able in the sight of God.^ 

Many who heard these woi'ds, and especially the publicans and 
those who were scorned as the “people of the earth,” ^ accepted with 
joy this appi’obation of' their confidence in John. But there were 
others — the accredited teachers of the written and oral Daw — ^who 
listened to such words with contemptuous dislike. Struck with these 
contrasts, Jesus drew an illustration from peevish children who 
fretfully reject every effort of their fellows to delight or to amuse 
them. Nothing could please such sour natures. The flute and dance 
of the little ones who played at weddings charmed them as little as 
the long wail of the simulated funeral. “ Such was the peiwerse and 
wicked ignorance of those crooked superstitionists,” says Henry More, 
“that true goodness in no kind of dress would please them.” God’s 
“ richly- variegated -wisdom” had been exhibited to them in many 
fragments, and by many methods,"* yet all in vain. John had come to 
them in the stern asceticism of the hermit, and they called him mad ; 
Jesus joined in the banquet and the marriage-feast, and they called 

^ Maldonatus, quoted by Meyer — “ minhnum maximi est majus maxima minimi." 
Vulg. "minor" ■, Wiclif, “he that is less.” Comp. Mark iv. 31. The A. V. in. the 
incorrect “ he that is least ” foUo-ws Beza’s minimus. 

- Cf. Isa. lx. 8, 1 1 ; Luke v. 1 ; xiii. 24. 

® The am ha-arels, or, as we should say, “mere boors.” 

* T| troXwolKiXos cro<t)la (Eph. iii. 10) ; troXvp.epws Ka\ voXvrpSirus (Heb. L 1). 
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mm an eater and a wine-drinker.” \ Even so ! yet Wisdom lias 
jeen ever justified at her children’s hands. Those children have not 
disgraced their divine original. Eools might account their life as 
madness, and their end to he without honour ; but how is the very 
humblest of them numbered among the children of God, and their lot 
among the saints ! ^ 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THE SINNER AND THE PHARISEE. 

“ Because of the savour of thy good ointnieiits thy name is as ointment poured 
forth.” — Cant. i. 3. 

Hot even yet were the deeds and sayings of this memorable day 
concluded ; for in the narrative of St. Luke it seems to have been on 
the same day that — perhaps at Nain, perhaps at Magdala — -Jesus received 
-and accepted an invitation from one of the Pharisees who bore the very 

common name of Simon.^ 

\ 

^ Matt. xi. 16 — 19 ; Luke vii. 31 — 35. The A.V. “ a gluttonous man and a 
wine-hibher ” is perhaps a shade too strong ; the words do not necessarily mean 
more than a ion vivant, hut perhaps they correspond to expressions which connoted 
something more in Aramaic, (pdyos does not occur in the LXX., hut oiVottiIttjs is 
found in Prov. xxiii. 20. . ■ , 

2 Wisd. V. 4, 5 ; cf. Ps. li. 4 ; Bom. iii. 4. I have embodied into the text, 
without expansion, reference, or comment, the view which seems to me the best ; 
and I have followed the same method of dealing with many other passages of which 
the exegesis is confessedly difficult, and to some extent uncertain. I cannot accept 
Ewald’s notion that the allusion is to a kind of “ guessing-ganie,” where the 
children had to pay forfeit if they failed to understand the scene which their 
fellows were acting. ' 

^ Luke vii. 36—50. Those who identify this feast at the house of Simon the 
Pharisee, in Galilee, with the long-subsequent feast at the house of Simon the 
leper, at Bethany, and the anointing of the feet by “ a woman that was a Mnher in 
the city,” with the anointing of the head by Mary the' sister of Martha, adopt 
principles of criticism so reckless and arbitrary that their general acceptance would 
rob the Gospels of all credibility, and make them hardly worth study as truthful, 
narratives As for the names Simon and Judas, 'which -have led to so many 
identifications of different persons and different incidents, they were at least as' 
common among the Jews of that day as Smith and Jones among ourselves. There- 
are five or six Judes and nine Simons mentioned in the Xew Testament, and two- 
Judes and two Simons among the Apostles alone. Josephus speaks of some fern 
Judes and tioenty Simons in his -writings, and there must, therefore, have been- 
thousands of others who at this period had one of these two names. The incident- 
is one quite in accordance with the customs of the time and country, and there is' 
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The object of the invitation we do not knowj but as yet Jesus had 
come to no marked or open rupture Avith the Pharisaic party, and they 
may even have imagined that He might prove of use to them as the 
docile instrument of their political and social purposes. Probably, in 
inviting Him , Simon was influenced partly by curiosity, partly by the 
desire to i-eceive a popular teacher, partly by willingness to show a 
distant approval of something which may have struck him in Christ’s 
looks, or words, or ways. It is clear that the hospitality Avas meant 
to be qualified and condescending. All the ordinary attentions AAdiich 
Avould have been paid to an honoured guest were coldly omitted. 
There was no water for the Aveary feet, no kiss of welcome upon the 
cheek, no perfume for the haii’, nothing but a somewhat ungracious 
admission to a vacant place at the table, and the most distant 
coui-tesies of ordinary intercourse, so managed that the Guest might 
feel that He was supposed to be receiving an honour, and not to be 
conferring one. 

. In order that the mats or carpets which are hallowed by domestic 
prayer may not be rendered unclean by any pollution of the streets, 
each guest, as he enters a house in Syria or Palestine, takes off Itis 
sandals, and leaves them at the door. He then proceeds to his place 
at the table. In ancient times, as we find throughout the Old 
Testament,! it Avas the custom of the Jbavs to eat theii’ meals sitting 
cross-legged — as is still common throughout the East — ^in front of a 
tray placed on a Ioav stool, on which is set the dish containing the heap 
of food, from which all help themselves in common. But this custom, 
though it has been I'esumed for centuries, appears to have been 
abandoned by the Jbavs in the period succeeding the CaptiAuty. 
Whether they had borroAved the recumbent posture at meals from the 
Persians or not, it is certain, from the expressions employed, that in 
the time of our Lord the Jews, like the Greeks and Romans, reclined 
at banquets,® upon couches placed round tables of much the same 

height as those now in use. We shall see hereafter that even the 

° \ - ■ 

not the least improbability in its repetition under different circumstances (Eccles. 
ix. 8 ; Cant. iv. 10 ; Amos vi. 6 ; Jer. BeracMth, f. 11, 2; Sen. Ep. 86 ; Aul. Cell. 
Aui. 12, etc.). The custom still continues (Eenan, Vie de Jesus, p. 385). 

^ The word used is generally (Gen. Tcxirii. 19), or 2 ?D (1 Sam. xvi. 11, “IVe 
will not sit round" ; cf. 1 Sam. xx. 6, 18 ; Ps. cxxvui. 3 ; Cant. i. 12, etc.) ; and we 
do not boar of reclining till the Exile (Esth. i. 6 ; vii. 8). 

- The words used are drairfiTTeu' (Luke xi. 37; John xxi. 20; Tohit ii. 1), 
h’nKfiodai (Luke A-ii. 37 ; cf. 3 Esdras iw 10), avauXlvtoeat (Luke vii. 36 ; xii. 37 ; 
Judith xii. 15); cf. hpxiTpiKMvos (John ii. 8). 
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Passover was eaten in this attitude. The beautiful and moving 
incident which occurred in iSimon’s house can only be understood by 
remembering that as the guests lay on the couches which surrounded 
the tables, their feet would be turned towards any spectators who were 
standing outside the circle of bidden guests. * 

An Oriental’s house is by no means his castle. The universal 
prevalence of the law of hospitality — the first of Eastern virtues — ■ 
almost forces him to live with open doors, and anyone may at any 
time have access to his rooms.i But on this occasion there was one 
who had summoned up courage to intrude upon that respectable 
dwelling-place, a presence Avhicli was not only unwelcome, but odious. 
A poor, stained, fallen woman, notorious in the place for her evil life, 
discovering that Jesus was supping in the house of the Pharisee, ^ 
ventured to make her way there among the throng of other visitants, 
carrying with her an alabaster box of spikenard. She found the object 
of her search in the teriklin (triclinium, or dining-hall) of Simon, and 
as she stood humbly behind Him, and listened to His words, and 
thought of all that He was, and all to which she had fallen — thought 
of the stainless purity of the youthful Prophet, and of her own 
shameful life — she began to weep, and her tears dropped fast upon His 
unsandalled feet, over which she bent lower and lower to hide her 
shame. The Pharisee would have started back with horror from the 
touch, still more from the tear, of such an one ; he would have wiped 
away the fancied pollution, and driven off the intruder with a curse. 
But this woman felt instinctively that Jesus would not treat her so ; 
she felt that the highest sinlessness is also the deepest sympathy ; she 
saw that where the hard respectability of her fellow-sinner would repel, 
the perfect holiness of her Saviour would receive. Perhaps she Jiad 
heard those gracious words, which may have been uttered on this very 
day 3 — “Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
Avill give you rest.” And she was emboldened by being unreproved ; 
and thus becoming conscious that, whatever others might do, the Lord 
at any rate did not loathe or scorn her, she drew yet nearer to Him, 
and, sinking down upon her knees, began with her long dishevelled 
hair to wipe the feet which had been wetted with her tears, and then 

^ The author had opportunities of observing this in Palestine. When we were 
at a Sheykh’s house, the population took a great interest in inspecting us. 

^ ^■TTiyyova'a (Luke vii. 37). ' 

3 They are given by St. Matthew in close connection with the preceding events 
(ii.' 28) ; it is, however, clear that St. Matthew is here recording discourses, or 
parts of discourses, which belong to different times. 
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to cover tliem with kisses, and at last — ^breaking the alabaster vase — to 
bathe them with the precious and fragrant nard.^ 

The sight of that dishevelled woman, the shame of her humiliation, 
the agonies of her penitence, the quick dropping of her tears, the 
sacrifice of that perfume which had been one of the instruments of her 
unhallowed arts, might have touched the stoniest feelings into an 
emotion of sympathy. But Simon, the Pharisee, looked on with icy 
disapproval. The appeal to pity of that broken-hearted mourner did 
not move him. It was not enough for him that Jesus had but sufiered 
the unhappy creature to kiss and anoint His feet, without speaking to 
her as yet one word of encouragement. Had He been a prophet. He 
ought to have known what kind of woman she was ; and had He 
known. He ought to have repulsed her with indignation, as Simon 
would himself have done. Her mere touch almost involved the 
necessity of a ceremonial quarantine. One sign from Him, and Simon 
would have been only too glad of an excuse for ejecting such a pollution 
from the shelter of his roof. 

The Pharisee did not utter these thoughts aloud, but his frigid 
demeanour, and the contemptuous expression of countenance, showed 
all that was passing in his heart. Our Lord heard his thoughts,^ but 
did not at once reprove his uncharitable hardness. In order to call 
general attention to His words, He addressed His host. 

“Simon, I have something to say to thee.” 

“ Master, say on,” is the somewhat constrained reply. 

“ There was a certain lender^ who had two debtors : the one owed 
five hundred pence, and the other fifty ; and when they had nothing to 
pay, he freely forgave them both. Tell me then, which of them will 
love him most 1 ” > 

Simon does not seem to have had the slightest conception that the 
question had any reference to himself — as little conception as David 
had when he pronounced so frank a judgment on Nathan’s parable. 

“ I imagine,” he said — there is a touch of supercilious patronage, of 

^ The word aKd^atrTpov is generic, i.e., it describes the use to which the little 
phial was put, not necessarily the material of which it was made. [Cf. 
aKa^acrpa. (Theoci-., Id. xv. 114) and the use of our word box; Herod, iii. 20; 
Arist. Ach. 1053, etc.] 

- “Audivit Pharisaeum cogitantcm” {Aug., Scrm. xcix.). “Guard well thy 
tboirghts, for thoughts are heard in heaven.” Had Simon never read Isa. 
Ixv. 5? 

® daveia-rp; Vulg. fcsnoratgri ; Wiclif. Tyndale, “lender” (Khen. A-Y"., 
“ creditor 
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surprised indifference to the whole matter in the word he uses^ — “I 
presume that he to whom he forgave most,” 

“ Thou hast rightly judged.” And then — the sterner for its very 
gentleness and forbearance — came the moral and application of the 
Little taJe, couched in that rhythmic uttei’ance of antithetic parallelism 
which our Lord often adopted in His loftier teaching, and which 
appealed, like the poetry of their own prophets, to the ears of those who 
heard it. Though Simon may not have seen the point of the parable, 
perhaps the penitent, with the quicker intuition of a contrite heart, had 
seen it. But what must have been her emotion when He who hitherto 
had not noticed her, now turned full towards her, and calling the 
attention of all who Avere present to her shrinking figure, as she sat 
upon the ground, hiding with her two hands and with her dis- 
hevelled hair the confusion of her face, exclaimed to the astonished 
Pharisee — 

“Simon ! dost thou mark 2 this woman ? 

“ I was thy guest ; thou pouredst no water over My feet ; but she, 
with her tears, washed My. feet, and with her hair she wiped them. 

“Ho kiss gavest thou to Me; but she, since the time I came in, has 
been ceaselessly covering My feet Avith kisses.^ 

“My head Avith oil thou aneintedst not; but she Avith spikenard 
anointed My feet. 

“ Wherefore I say to you, her sins — her many sins, have been 
forgiven ; but he to Avhom there is but little forgiveness, loveth little.” 

And then, like the rich close of gracious mixsic, he added, no longer 
to Simon, but to the poor sinful Avoman, the Avords of mercy, “ Thy sins 
have been forgiven.” ' 

“As often as I think about this event,” said G-regory the Great, 
“ I am more disposed to weep over' it than to preach upon it.” 

Our Lord’s Avords were constantly a ncAv rcAmlation for all Avho 
heard them, and if we may judge from many indications in the Gospels, 
they seem often to have been folloAved, in the early days of His 
ministry, by a shock of surprised silence, Avhich at a later date, among 
those who rejected Him, broke out into fierce I'eproaches or indignant 

^ Luke vii. 43, inroKafi^&pw. Cf. Acts ii.'lo. 

2 fi^eneis, not 6p5s (ver. 44). Perhaps Simon had disdained even to look at her 
attentively, as though even that would stain his sanctity 1 The “ I Avas thy guest ” 
is an attempt to hring out the force of the <roD els Tijp oIkIhv, . The ejrl tovs TrtiSas 
implies the pouring. Of. Eev..Adii. 3 ; Gen. xviii. 4 ; Judg. xix. 21. . On anointing 
the head, see Eccles. ix. 8 ; Amos A'i. 6 ; Ps. xxiii. 6. 

® There is a contrast between the mere iffAngc, and the KarQ, 0 t\ov(ra (ver. ‘JOJ, 
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murmurs. At tHs stage of His work the spell of awe produced by 
His love and purity, and by that inward Divinity which shone in His 
countenance and sounded in His voice, had not yet been broken. It 
was only in their secret thoughts that the guests — rather, it seems, in 
astonishment than in wrath — ventured to question this quiet claim to 
a more than earthly attribute. It was only in their hearts that they 
silently questioned, “ Who is this, who forgiveth sins also 1 ” Jesus 
knew their inward hesitations ; but it had been prophesied of Him 
that “ He should not strive nor cry, neither should His voice be heard 
in the streets ” j and because He Avould not break the bruised reed of 
their faith, or quench the smoking flax of their reverent amazement. 
He gently sent away the woman who had been a sinner with the kind 
words, “ Thy faith hath saved thee : go into peace.” ^ And to peace 
beyond ’all doubt she went, even to the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding,' to the peace which Jesus gives, -which is not as the 
world gives.' ' To ’the general lesson Avhich her story inculcates we 
shall return hereafter, for it is one which formed a central doctrine of 
Christ’s revelation ; I mean the lesson that selfish hypocrisy is in the 
sight of God as hateful as more glaring sin ; the lesson that a life of 
sinful and impenitent respectability may be no less deadly than a life 
of open' shame. But meanwhile the touching words of an English poet 
may serve as the best comment on this beautiful incident : — 

“ She sat and wept 'b'esido His feet ; the weight 
,Of sin oppressed her heart ; for all the blame, 

And the poor malice of the worldly shame, 

To her were past, extinct, and out of date ; 

• Only the sin remained— the leprous stale. 

She would he melted hy the heat of love. 

By fires far fiercer than are blown to prove 
And purge the silver ore adulterate. 

She sat and wept, and with her tmtressed hair 

■ StiU viped the feet she was so blessed to touch ; 

And He wiped off the soiling of despair 
From her sweet soul, because she loved so much.” - 

An ancient tradition — especially prevalent in the "Western Church, 
and followed by the translators of our English version — a tradition 
which, though it must remain uncertain, is not in itself improbable, 
and cannot be disproved — identifies this woman with Mary of Mag- 
dala, “out of whom Jesus cast seven devils.” ^ This exorcism is not 

1 Verse 50, eh tlprivriy, not only “ in,” hut “ to or for peace ” ; the Hebrew DSW'?. 

- Hartley Coleridge. 

2 This tradition is alluded to hy Ambrose (in Luc.), Jerome Cin Mall. xxw. 6), 
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elsewhere alluded to, and it would be perfectly in accordance with the 
genius of Hebrew phraseology if the expression had been applied to her 
in consequence of a passionate nature and an abandoned life. The 
Talmudists have much to say respecting her — her wealth, her extreme 
beauty, her braided locks, her shameless profligacy, her husband 
Pappus, and her paramour Pandera;i ijut all that we really know 
of the Magdalene from Scripture is that enthusiasm of devotion and 
gratitude which attached her, heart and soul, to her Saviour’s service. 
In the chapter of St. Luke which follows this incident she is mentioned 
first among the women who accompanied Jesus in His wanderings, 
and ministered to Him of their substance ; ^ and it may be that in the 
narrative of the incident at Simon’s house her name was suppressed, 
out of that delicate consideration which, in other passages, makes the 
Evangelist suppress the employment of Matthew and the name of 
Peter. It may be, indeed, that the woman who was a sinner went to 
find the peace which Christ had promised to her troubled conscience 
in a life of seclusion, which meditated in silence on the merciful 
forgiveness of her Lord; but in the popular consciousness she will 
till the end of time be identified with the Magdalene whose very name 
has passed into all civilised languages as a synonym for accepted 
penitence and pardoned sin. The traveller who, riding among the 
delicate perfumes of many flowering plants on the shores of 
Gennesareth, comes to the ruinous tower and solitary palm-tree that 
mark the Arab village of El Mejdel, vdll involuntarily recall this old 
tradition of her whose sinful beauty and deep repentance have made the 
name of Magdala so famous ; and though the few miserable peasant huts 
are squalid and ruinous, and the inhabitants are living in ignorance 

and Augustine (Ue Cons. Evang. 69), and accepted by Gregory the Great (^Hom. in 
Evv. 33). Anyone who has read my friend the late Professor Plumptre’s article 
on “ Mary Magdalene,” in Smith’s Diet, of the Bible, will perhaps be surprised that 
I accept even the possibility of this identification, which he calls “ a figment utterly 
baseless.” I have partly answered the supposed objections to the identification in 
the- text, and mainly differ from Professor Plumptre in his view of the “ seven 
demons.” This, he says, is incompatible with the life implied by the word 
afiapTuK6s. To which I replj'- by referring to Luke iv. 33; Matt. x. 1, etc. 
Gregory the Great rightly held that the “seven demons ” may have been applied id 
the “ many sins,” for Lightfoot has shown that the Eabbis ascribed drunkenness 
and lust to the immediate agency of demons («;. supr., p. 167). 

■ ^ The reader will, I am sure, excuse me from the tedious task of reproducing all 
these venomous and absurd fictions, which are as devpid of literary as they are of 
historic value. ' 

® viii. 3. 
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and degradation, he will still look with interest and emotion on a 
site which brings back into his memory one of the most signal proofs 
that no one — not even the most fallen and the most despised — is 
regarded as an outcast by Him whose work it was to seek and save 
that which was lost. Perhaps in the balmy air of Gennesareth, in the 
brightness of the sky above his head, in the sound of the singing birds 
which fills the ah', in the masses of purple blossom which at some 
seasons of the year festoon these huts of mud, he may see a type of 
the dmne tenderness which is rich enough to encircle wth the grace of 
heavenly beauty the ruins of a once earthly and desecrated life.1 


CHAPTER XXIT. 

JESUS AS HE LIVED IN GALILEE. 

Th yhp Trddos Xptarov Tip-Zv avdOeid. iariv . . . koL rh SdKpvov avrov 

fiperipa. — Athan., Be Incani, 

It is to this period of our Lord’s earlier ministry that those mission 
journeys belong — those circuits through the towns and villages of 
Galilee, teaching, and preaching, and performing works of mercy — 
which are so frequently alluded to in the first three Gospels. They are 
specially mentioned at this point of the narrative by the 'Evangelist St. 
Luke, ‘'"He walked in Galilee.”" It was the brightest, hopefuUest, 
most active episode in His life. Let us, in imagination, stand aside 

^ Anyone ■who cares to see the various plays on, and derivations suggested for, 
the name Magdalene, can do so in Lightfoot, Sor. Hebr., in Matt. xxvi. 6, and 
Prof. Plumptre ubi siipr. Nothing can he inferred against its meaning “of 
Magdala ” from the fi Ka\ovp.4vq -of Luke viii. 2. 

” Matt. iv. 23 ; ix. 35 ; Mark i. 39 ; Luke iv. 15, 44 ; John vii. 1 : TrfpiciraTEi — 
“ amhulando docebat ” (Bretachneider). In this part of the narrative I mainly 
follow St. Luke’s order, only varying from it where there seems reason for doing so. 
I have, however, already stated my disbelief in the possibility of a final harmony ; 
and in a few instances where no special order is discernible in the narrative of the 
Evangelists, I have followed a plan sanctioned by the practice of St. Matthew — 
viz., that of grouping together events which have a subjective connection. Anj'one 
who has carefully studied the Gospels has probablj' arrived at a strong opinion 
ns to the posrible or even probable order of events; but when he sees no two 
independent harmonists ag;reeing in chronological principles or data (r.y., even as to 
the number of years in Christ’s ministry), he will probably feel that the order he 
adopts wiU.carry no conviction to others, however plausible it may seem to himself. 
I agree, however, moire nearly with Lange and Stier — though by no means adopting 
their entire arrangement — than with most other -writers. 
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and see H im pass, and so, with all humility and reverence^ set . before 
us as vividly as we can what manner of man He was. 

Let us, then, suppose ourselves to mingle with one of those many 
multitudes which at this period awaited Him at ei'-ery point of . His 
career, and let us gaze on Him as they did when He was a man on 
earth. 1 

We are on that little plain 2 that runs between the hills of Zebulon 
and Haphtali, somewhere between the villages of Hefr Henna and the 
so-called Kana el-Jalil. A sea of com, fast yellowing to the harvest, is 
around us, and the bright innumerable flowers .that broider the 
wayside are richer and larger than those of home. The path on 
which we stand leads in One direction to Accho and the coast, in the 
other over the summit of Hattin to the Sea of Galilee. The land is 
lovely with all the loveliness of a spring day in Palestine ; but the 
hearts of the eager, excited crowd in the midst of which we stand are 
too much occupied by one absoi'bing thought to notice its beauty ; for 
some of tliem az-e blind, and sick, and lame, and they know not 
whether to-day a finger of mercy, a word of liealing — nay, even the 
touch of the garment of this great Unknown Prophet as He passes by 
— may not alter and gladden the whole complexion of their, future 
lives. And farther back, at a little distance from the crowd, standing 
among the wheat, with covered lips, and warning off all who 
approached them with the cry. Tame, Tame — “ Unclean ! unclean ! ” 
— clad in mean garments, are some fearful and mutilated figures whom, 
with a shudder, we recognise as lepers.^ 

The comments of the crowd show that litany different motives have 
brought them together. Some are there from interest, some from 
curiosity, some from the vulgar contagion of enthusiasm which they 
cannot themselves explain. Marvellous tales of Him — of His mercy, 
of His power, of His gracious words, of His mighty deeds — are passing 
from lip to lip, mingled, doubtless, with suspicions and calumnies. 
One or two Scribes and Pharisees who are present, holding themselves 

^ The general idea of this chapter, and many of its details, were suggested to me 
by an exceedinglj’- beautiful and interesting little tract of Dr. F. Delitzsch, called 
Sehet Welch ein Memch. Ein Geschichtsgemalde (Leipzig, 1869). Some may 
perhaps consider that both Dr. Delitzsch and I have g^ven too much scope to the 
imagination ; but, with the exception of one or two references to early tradition, 
they will scarcely find an incident, or even -an expression, which is not sanctioned 
by notices in the Evangelists. - 

^ Asochis ; now called El Buttauf. 

® Nop (Lev. xiii. 45 Num. H. 9). ^Gf. Ezek. xxiv. 17, “ cover not thy lips.” 
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a little apart fr.om che crowd, whisper to each other their perplexities, 
their indignation, their alarm. 

Suddenly over the rising ground, at no great distance, is seen the 
cloud of dust which marks an approaching company ; and a young boy 
of Magdala or Bethsaida, heedless of the scornful reproaches of the 
Scribes, points in that direction, and runs excitedly forward with the 
shout oi Matlca Meshtchah! Malka MesMcJiah — “the Kincj Messiah! 
the King Messiah 1 ” — which even on youthful lips must have quickened 
the heart-beats of a simple Galilaean throng.^ 

And now thfe throng approaches. It is a motley multitude of 
young and- old, composed mainly of peasants, but with others of higher 
rank interspersed in their loose array — here a frowning Pharisee, there 
a gaily-clad Herodian^ whispering to some Greek merchant or Roman 
soldier - his scoffing comments on the enthu.siasm of the crowd. But 
these are the few, and almost every eye of that large throng is con- 
stantly directed towards One who stands in tlie centre of the separate 
group which the crowd surrounds. 

In -the front of this group v/alk some of the newly-chosen Apostles : 
behind are others, among whom thei'e, is one whose I’estless glance and 
saturnine countenance^ accord but little with that look of openness 
and innocence which stamps his comrades as honest men. Some of 

^ I take the supposed - incident in part, from Dr. Delitzsch ; and after the 
announcement of John the Baptist (John i. 26, 32, etc.), and such incidents os 
those .recorded in Luke iv. 41, the surmise of John iv. 29, vii, 41, must have been 
on many lips. 

- -In the Talmudic legend of the apostasy of Menahem and his 160 scholars 
from the school of Hillel to the service of Herod ("ibon riTOr) ; Chagiga, f. 16, 2; 
Reland, Antt.- Hchr., p. 251), one sign of their abandonment of the Oral Law 
was glittering apparel. (Jost, Oesch. d. Jtidcnth. i. 259.) Professor Plumptre 
ingoniousl}’ illustrates this fact hy a reference to Luke vii. 24 of BibL, s. v. 

“Scribes”). , 

* In the Apocryphal Gospels there is a notion that Judas had once been a 
demoniac, whom Jesus, as a boy, had healed (Ev. Inf. Arab. c. xxxv'. ; Hofmann, 
Lcbcn Jcsn nach d. Apohr. 202). For the legendary notion of his aspect, see the 
story of St. Brandan, so exquisitely told by Sir. Matthew Arnold : — 

“ At last (it was the Cliristmas night ; 

Stars shone after a day of storm) 

■ He sees float by an iceberg white, 

And on it — Christ I— a living form I 

“ That furtive mien, that scowling eye, 

Of hair that red and tufted fell ; 

It is — oh, where shall Brandan fly? — 

The traitor Jridas, out of hell.” 
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those who are looking on whisper that he is a certain Judas of Kerioth, 
almost the only follower of Jesus who is not a Galilsean. A little 
further in the rear, behind the remainder of the Apostles, are four oi* 
five women,! some on foot, some on mules, among whom, though they 
are partly veiled, there are some who recognise the once wealthy and 
dissolute but now repentant Mary of Magdala ; and Salome, the wife 
of the fisherman Zabdia ; and one of still higher wealth and position, 
Joanna, the wife — probably the widow — of Chuzas, steward of Herod 
Antipas.2 

But He whom all eyes seek is in the very centre of the throng ; 
and though at His right is Peter of Bethsaida, and at His left the 
more youthful figure of John, yet every glance is absorbed by Him 
alone. 

He is not clothed in soft raiment of byssus or purple, like Herod’s 
courtiers, or the luxurious friends of the Procurator Pilate : He does 
not wear the white ephod of the Levite, or the sweeping robes of the 
Scribe. There are not, on His arm and forehead, the tephillin or 
phylacteries,^ which the Pharisees make so broad ; and though there - 

! Perhaps more (Luke viii. 3, ’drepai TroWal). It is curious that no mention is 
made of the wife of Peter or of the other married Apostles (1 Cor. ix. ’5). Of 
Susanna here mentioned hy St. Luke, absolutely nothing further is known. Marj’’, 
the mother of James the Less, was another of these ministering women ; and it is 
an illustration of the extreme paucity of names among the Jews, and the confusion 
that results from it, that there are perhaps as many as seven Marys in the Gospel 
history alone. (See a fragment attributed to Papias in Eouth, Belig. Sacr. i. 16 ; 
Wordsworth on Matt. xii. 47 ; Ewald, Gesch. Chrislus, p. 401, 3rd edit.) The fact 
that they were ministering to Him of their substance shows, among other circum- 
stances, that there was no absolute community of goods in t-he little hand. 

“ Some have conjectured that Chuzas was the courtier {fiatrihiKhs) whose son 
Jesus had healed, John iv. 46. The 'blessed Virgin was not one of this ministering 
company. The reason for her absence from it is not given. It is not impossible 
that a certain amount of constraint was put upon her hy the “brethren of the 
Lord,” who on three distinct occasions (Matt. xii. 46; Mark iii. 21 ; John vii. 3) 
interfered with Jesus, and on one of those occasions seem to have worked upon 
the susceptibilities even of His mother. Meanwhile her absence from Christ’s 
journeyings is an incidental proof of the deep seclusion in which she lived 
— a seclusion sufficiently indicated hy the silence of the Gospels respecting her, 
and which accords with the incidental notices of her humble and meditative 
character. 

® We cannot believe that Christ sanctioned hy His own practice — at any rate, 
in manhood — the idle and superstitious custom of wearing those little text-boxes, 
which had in all probability originated merely in an unintelligent and slavishly 
literal interpretation of a metaphorical command. For further information about 
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is at each corner of His dress the fringe and blue riband which the 
Law enjoins, it is not worn of the ostentatious size afiected by those who 
wished to parade the scrupulousness of their obedience. He is in the 
ordinary dress of His time and country. He is not bareheaded — as 
painters usually represent Him — ^for to move about bareheaded in the 
Syrian sunlight is impossible, i but a white keffiyeli, such as is worn to 
this day, covers His hair, fastened by an aghal, or fillet, round the top 
of the head, and falling back over the neck and shoulders. A lai'ge 
blue outer robe or taUUh, pure and clean, but of the simplest materials, 
covers His entire person, and only shows occasional glimpses of the 
hetoneth, a seamless woollen tunic of the ordinary striped texture, so 
common in the East, which is confined by a girdle round the waist, 
and which cldthes Him from the neck almost down to the sandalled 
feet. But the simple garments do not conceal the King ; and though 
in His bearing there is nothing of the self-conscious haughtiness of the 
Rabbi, yet, in its natural nobleness and unsought grace, it is such as 
instantly suffices to check every rude tongue and overawe every wicked 
thought. 

And His aspect 1 3 He is a man of middle size, and of about thirty 
yeai-s of age, on whose face the purity and charm of youth are mingled 
with the thoughtfulness and dignity of manhood. His hair, which 
legend has compared to the colour of wine, is parted in the middle of 
the forehead, and flows down over the neck. His features are paler 
and of a more Hellenic type than the weather-bronzed and olive-tinted 
faces of the hardy fishermen who are His Apostles ; but though those 
features have evidently been marred by sorrow — though it is manifest 
that those eyes, whose indescribable glance seems to read the very 
secrets of the heart, have often glowed through tears — yet no man 
•whose soul has not been eaten away by sin and selfishness can look 

I 

the tepliillin, I may refer the reader to my article on “ Frontlets,” in Dr. Smith’s 
Diet, of the Bible, or to the still fuller article hy Dr. Ginshurg in Kitto’s Bihl. 
Cyclop, s. V. “ Phylacteries.” 

^ This must surely have occurred to everyone after a moment’s reflection, yet, 
strange to say, I cannot recall one of the great works of mediceval art in which the 
Saviour is depicted with covered head. The ordinary articles of dress now are the 
kumis, or inner shirt ; gwnbar or kaftan, open gown of silk or cotton, overlapping 
in front; zannar, or girdle; abba or abaiyeh, a strong coarse cloak, in which the 
wearer usually sleeps ; and tarbnsh, or fez. (See Thomson, Land and Book, I., 
ch. is.) 

® See Excursus V.. “On the Traditional Descriptions of the Appearance of 
Jesus.” 
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unawed on the divine expression of that calm face. Yes, this is He 
of whom Moses and the Prophets did speak — J esus of Nazareth, the 
Son of Mary and the Son of David, the Son of Man and the Son- of 
God. Our eyes have seen the King in His beauty. We have beheld 
His glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and trutk And having seen Him we can well understand how, 
while He spake, a certain woman of the company lifted up her voice 
and said, “Blessed is the womb that bare Thee, and the paps that 
Thou hast sucked !” “Yea, rather blessed,” He answered, in words 
full of deep sweet mystery, “are they that hear the word of God and 
keep it.” ‘ . 

One or two facts and features of His life on earth may here be 
fitly introduced. 

1. First, then, it was a life of poverty. Some of the ‘ old Messianic 
prophecies, which the Jews in general so little understood, had already 
indicated His voluntary submission to a humble lot.i “Though He 
were rich, yet for our sakes He became poor.” He was born m the 
cavern-stable, cradled in the manger. His mother offered for her 
purification the doves which were the offering of the poor. The flight 
into Egypt was doubtless accompanied with many a hardship, and 
when He returned it was to live as a carpenter, and the son of a 
carpenter, in the despised provincial village. It was as a poor 
wandering teacher, possessing nothing, that He travelled through the 
land. With the words, “ Blessed are the j)Oor in spirit,” He began His 
Sermon on the Mount ; and He made it the chief sign of the opening 
dispensation that to the poor the Gospel was being preached: ' It was a 
fit comment on this His poverty that after but three short years of His 
public ministry He was sold by one of His own Apostles for the thirty 
shekels which were the price of the meanest slaved 

2. And the simplicity of His life corresponded to its external 
poverty. Never in His life did He possess a roof .which He could call 
His own. The humble abode at Nazareth was but shared with 
numerous brothers and sisters. Even the house in CajDernaum which 

^ It seems impossible to trace the date or origin, of the later Jewish conception 
of a suffering Messias, the descendant of Joseph or Ephraim, which is found in 
Zohar, Bab. Targ. Cant. iv. 5, etc. It is, howe,ver, certainly of post-Christian date 
Leiden des Mess. 109). It is clear that the. nation had not realised the 
point of view which was familiar to the Apostles after Pentecost (see Acts iff 18 ; 
xvff 3; xxvi. 22, 23), and which -Jesus had so often^ taught them (Matt. xvi. 21; 
xvii. 10 — 12; Luke x-vii. 25 ; xxiv. 25 — 27, 461 to regard as the fulfilment of olden 
prophecy (Ps. xxii. ; Isa. 1. 6 ; liii. 2, etc.). ' ' ■ ■ 
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He so often visited was not His o^vn possession j it was lent Him by 
one of His disciples. There never belonged to Him one foot’s-breadth 
of the earth which He came to save. We do not hear that anv of the 
beggars who in every Eastern countiy are so numerous and so im- 
portunate asked Hum for alms. Had they done so He might have 
answered with Peter, “ Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have 
that give I thee.” His food was of the plainest. He was ready 
- indeed, when invited, to join in the innocent social happiness of 
Simon’s, or Levi’s, or Martha’s, or the bridegroom of Cana’s feast ; but 
His ordinary food was as simple as that of the humblest peasant — 
bread of the coarsest quality,! fish caught in the lake and broiled in 
embers on the shore, and sometimes a piece of honeycomb, probably of 
. the wild honey which was then found abundantly in Palestine. Small 
indeed was the gossamer thread of semblance on which His enemies 
could support the weight of their outrageous calumny, Behold a 
glutton and a ■\vine-bibber.” And yet Jesus, though poor, was not a 
pauper.' He did not for one moment countenance '(as Sakya Mouni did) 
the life of beggary, or say one word which could be perverted into a 
recommendation of that degi-ading squalor which some religious 
teachers have represented as the perfection of piety. He never 
received alms. He and the little company of His followers lived on 
their lawful possessions or the produce of their o'vvn industry, and even 
had a bag- or cash-box of their own, both for their o^vn use and for 
their charities to others. From this they provided the simple neces- 
saries of the Paschal feast, and distributed what they could to the 
poor ; only Christ does not Himself seem to have given money to the 
poor, because He ' gave them richer gifts than could be compared with 
gold or silvei’. Yet^He required the little money which w'as not 

! So we infer from the “harlej' loaves” of John ri. 9. Barley bread was so 
little palatable that it was given by way of punishment to soldiers who had incurred 
disgrace. [“Cohortes si quae cessissent, decimates hordeo pavit” (Sueton. 

24). “ Cohortibus quae signa dimiserant hordeum dari jussit” (Liv. xxrii. 13).^ 

That the Jews had a similar feeling appears from an anecdote in PesacMm, foL 3, 2. 
Johanan said, “There is an excellent barley harvest.” They answered, '‘Tell thr.i 
to horses and.assesT (See Kuinoel on John ri. 9.) 

- yXoitraSKoiiov (John xii. 6), properly a little box in which flute-players kept 
the tongues or reeds of their flutes, tv a ol avXTjral a^reriBeaav ray yXa'rrlSas 
(Hesych.). Perhaps, as ilr. Monro suggests to me, a box may have been so 
called from the resemblance in shape to a reed mouthpiece, of which the essential 
point is an elastic valve which will open inwards. It seems unlikely that yXo:<ratKopos 
should have the same meaning as yXevaa-oKoptlov. In the LXX. (2 Chron. xxiv. S) 
it is used for the corban-box; and by Aqnila (Exod. xxxvii. 1) for the Ark. 
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always forthcoming, and when the collectors of the trivial sum 
demanded from the poorest for the service of the Temple came to 
Peter for the didrachma which was required, neither he nor his 
Master had the sum at hand.^ The Son of Man had no earthly 
possession beside the clothes He wore. 

3. And it was, as we have seen, a life of toil — of toil from boyhood 
upwards, in the shop of the carpenter, to aid in maintaining Himself 
and His family by honest labour ; of toil afterwards to save the world. 
We have seen that “ He went about doing good,” and that this, which is 
the epitome of His public life, constitutes also its sublimest originality. 
The insight which we have gained already, and shall gain still further, 
into the manner in which His days were spent, shows us how over- 
whelming an amount of ever-active benevolence was crowded into the 
brief compass of the hours of light. ' At any moment He was at the 
service of any call, whether it came from an inquirer who lonsred to be 
taught, or from a sufferer who had faith to be healed. Teaching} 
preaching, travelling, doing works of mercy, bearing patiently with 
the fretful impatience of the stiffnecked and the ignorant, enduring 
without a murmur the selfish pressure of the multitude — toil like this 
absorbed all His energies. We are told, more than , once, that so 
many were coming and going as to leave no leisure even to eat. For 
Himself He seemed to claim no rest except the quiet hours of night, 
when He retired often to pray to His Heavenly Father, amid the 
mountain solitudes which He loved so well. 

4. And it was a life of hecdth. Among its many sorrows and trials, 
sickness alone was absent. We hear of His healing multitudes of the 
sick — we never hear that He was sick Himself. It is true that “the 
golden Passional of the Book of Isaiah ” says of Him : “ Surely He hath 
borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows; yet we did esteem Him 
stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. But He was wounded for our 
transgressions ; He was bruised for our iniquities ; the chastisement of 
our peace was upon Him, and with His stripes we are healed ” ; but 
the best explanation of that passage has been already- supplied from St. 
Matthew, that He suffered with those whom He saw suffer.” He was 
touched with a feeling of our infirmities ; His divine sympathy made 
those sufferings His own. Cer^in it is that the story of TTis life and. 
death shows exceptional powers of physical- endui’ance, Ho one who 
was not endowed with perfect health could have stood out against the- 
wearing demands of such daily life as the Gospels describe. Above all, 

1 Matt. xvii. 24—27. » Matt. viii. 17, 
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Ho seems to have possessed that blessing of ready sleep which is fche 
best natural antidote to fatigue, and the best influence to calm tlie 
over-weariea mind and “knit up the ravelled sleeve of care.” Even 
on the wave-lashed deck of the little fishing-boat as it was tossed on the 
stormy sea He could sleep, with no better bed or pillow than the hard 
leather-covered boss that served as the steersman’s cushion. ^ And often 
in those nights spent under, the starry sky, in the wilderness, and on 
the mountain-top, He can have had no softer resting-place than the 
grassy turf, no other covering than the tallUli, or perhaps some striped 
abha, such as often forms the sole bed of the Ai-ab at the present day. 
And we shall see in the last sad scene how the same strength of con- 
stitution and endurance, even after all that He had undergone, 
enabled Him to hold out — after a sleepless night and a most exhausting 
day — under fifteen hours of trial and torture and the long-protracted 
agony of a bitter death. 

5. And, once more, it must have been a life of sorrow; for He is 
rightly called the “ Man of Sorrows.” And yet we think that there is 
a possibility of error here. The terms “sorrow ’’and “joy” are very 
relative, and we may be sure that if there was crushing sorrow — the sorrow 
of sympathy with those who sufiered,^ the sorrow of rejection by those 
whom He loved, the sorrow of being hated by those whom He came to 
save, the sorrows of One on whom were laid the iniquities of the world, 
the sorrows of the last long agony upon the cross, vdien it seemed as if 
even His Father had foi-saken Him — ^j’-et assuredly also there was an 
abounding joy. For the worst of all sorrows, the most maddening of 
all miseries — which is the consciousness of alienation from God, the 
sense of shame and guilt and inward degradation, the frenz}’- of self- 
loathing by which, as by a scourge of fire, the abandoned soul is driven 
to an inciu'able despair — that was absent, not only in its extreme forms, 
but even in the faintest of its most transient assoilments ; and, on the 
other hand, the joy of an unsullied conscience, the joy of a soul 
infinitely removed from every shadow of baseness and every fleck of 
guilt, the joy of an existence wholly devoted to the service of God and 
the love of man — this -was ever present to Him in its fullest influences. 
It is hardly what the world calls joy ; it was not the merriment of the 

1 As usual, we owe this graphic touch, so evidently derived from an eye-witncs.=, 
to the narrative of St. Mark (iv. 38). 

- a-ir\ayxy‘Cof““ (Matt. ix. 36; xiv. 14; xv. 32; x.x. 34; Mark i. 41; Luke wi. 
13); (ru^^vrov;^tI'OI (Mark iii. 6), icrtvaltv (vii. 34), tvf^pifi-fitraTO ry rrytvfiart 
(John xi. 33), iSditpvtrty (ver. 35), (K\avfftv (Luke six. 41). 

9 
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frivolous, like the transient flickering of April sunshine upon the 
shallowed stream ; it was not the laughter of fools, which is as the 
crackling of thorns under a pot — of i/m .kind of joy, life has but little 
for a man who feels all that life truly means. But, as is said by the 
great Latin Bather, ‘‘ Grede mihi res severa est verum gaudium,” and 
of that deep well-spring of life which lies in the heart of things true 
and eternal, even the Man of Sorrows' could drink large- draughts. 
And though we are never told that He laughed, while we are told that 
once He wept,i and that once He sighed (kcrriva^Ey), and that more 
than once He was troubled (eicXavarey), and once - shed -silent tears 
(kSaicpvaey), yet He who threw no shadow of -discountenance oh 
innocent festivities, could not have been without that -ihwarcr happiness 
which sometimes shone even ' -upon His countenance, 'and -%hieh hv'e 
^ften trace in the almost playful irony of His words.® “ In that hour,-” 
we are told of one occasion in His life, “Jesus rejoiced — or, as it 
should rather be, exulted — “ in ■ spirit,” 3 . .. Can ' we- - believe that - this 
rejoicing took iJace Once aldrie^'l - ' ■■ ■■■- ■ 


^ Luke xix. 41 ; John si. 35. 

2 iy-we could attach any importance to the strange story quoted by Irenceus 
[Adv. Eaer. v. 33, 3) as having been derived by Papias from hearers of St. John, 
we should only see in it a marked instance of this playful and imaginative manner 
in speaking at unconstrained moments to the simplest and truest-hearted of His 
foUo-wers. The words, which have evidently been reflected and refracted by the 
various media through which they have reached us, may have been .uttered in a 
sort of divine irony, as though they were a playful description of Messianic 
blessings to be fulfilled, not in the hard Judaic sense, but in a truer and more 
spiritual sense. “ The Lord taught. The days will come in which vines shall spring 
up, each ha-ving ten thousand stems, and on each stem ten thousand branches, and 
on each branch ten thousand shoots, and on each shoot ten thousand clusters, and 
on each cluster ten thousand grapes, and each grape, when pressed, shall give 
twenty-five measures of ^vine. And when any saint shall have seized one cluster, 
another shall cry, ‘I am a better cluster; take me, through me bless the Lord”’ 
(Westcott, Introd., p. 433). Eusebius (S’. E. iii. 39) speaks of Papias as a -weak- 
minded man ; and this passage is more like a Talmudic or Mohammedan legend 
than a genuine reminiscence (see Hofmann, Leben Jesti, p. 324) -; yet it perhaps 
admits of the explanation I have given. .. The book of Papias was called \6yav. 
KvpiaKwv and another fragmentpf.it on Judas Iscariot shows his credulity.- 

(Neander, Ch. Hist., E.Tr., ii. 430.) 

® Luke X. 21, iiyaWtdiffaro, 
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CHAPTER XXIII, 

A GREAT DAY IN THE LIFE OF JESUS. 

My mystery is for Me, and for the sons of My house.” — Satjhiff attributed to 
Jesus, in Clem. Alex. Strom, v. 10, 64. 

“ Obtulit S 0 unus rrt eum sequefetur et reprobatus esfc ; alius non audebat et 
excitatus est; tertius diSerebat et culpatus est.” — Aug. Serm, 100. 

The sequence of events in the narrative on which we are now about to 
enter is nearly the same in the hrst three Gospels. Without neglecting 
any clear indications given by the other Evangelists, \ye shall, in this 
part of the life of Jesusj mainly follow the chronological guidance of 
St. Luke. . The, order, of St. . Matthew and St. Mark appeal’s to be 
much guided by subjective considerations. ^ Events in their Gospels 
are . sometimes grouped together by their moral or religious bearings, 
St. Luke, ,as is evident, pays more .attention to the natural sequence, 
altlipugh he also occasionally allows a unity of subject to supersede in 
his arrangement the order of time.” 

Immediately after the missionary jonrney which we have described, 
St. Luke adds that when Jesus saw Himself surrounded by a great 
multitude out of every city, He spake by a parable.^ We learn from 
the other two Evangelists the interesting circumstance that this was 
the first occasion on which He taught in parables, and that they were 
spoken to the multitude who lined the shore while our Lord sat in His 
favourite puljiit, the boat which was kept for Him on the lake.* 

The parabolic . of teaching was not new. The Jews were 
familiar with the viashal, and with the method of instruction which 
began with the question “What is the thing likel” But the spirit of 
Christ’s parables was in the most supreme degree unique and un- 
paralleled. Nothing distinctly approaching its depth and power, its 

* Papias, on the authority of John tho Elder, says that St. Mark did not 
write chronologically (ou fiemoi Tofti) tho deeds and words of Christ ■ (ap. Euseb., 
IT. r. iii. 39) 

- To make tho of Luke i. 3 mean “ in strictly accurate sequence ” is to 

press it overduly. The word, which is peculiar to St. Luke, is used quite raguely 
in chap, ^•iii. 1 ; Acts iii. 24 ; xi. 4. 

^ Luke viii. 4. The expression of St. Matthew (xiii. 1), “tho same day,” or. as 
it should bo rather, “on that da}’,” looks more definito; but the events that follow 
could not have taken place on tho sarao day ns those naiT-.itcd in his previous 
chapter (much of which probably refers to a later period altogether), and the same 
phrase is used quite indefinitely in Acts viii. 1. ' ‘ 

* Matt. xiii. 2, tis rb rXoiot' iu^ivra. 
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felicitous brevity and manifold applications, can be produced either 
from the Old Testament, or from the entire literature of humanity 
either before or since His life on earth. 

We might infer from St. Mark that this teaching was delivered on 
the afternoon of the day on which He healed the paralytic, but the 
inference is too precarious to be relied on.i All that we can see is 
that this new form of teaching was felt to be necessary in consequence 
of the state of mind which had been produced in some, at least, of the 
hearers among the multitude. The one emphatic word “ hearken ! ” 
with which He prefaced His address prepared them for something 
unusual and memorable in what He was going to say.^ 

The great mass of hearers must now have been aware of the general 
features in the mew Gospel which Jesus preached. Some self-examina- 
tion, some earnest careful thought of their own, was requisite if they 
were sincere in their desire to profit by His words. “ Take heed how 
ye hear” was the great lesson which He would now impress. He 
would warn them against the otiose attention of curiosity or mere 
intellectual interest, and would fix upon their minds a sense of their 
moral responsibility for the efiects produced by what they heard. He 
would teach them in such a way that the extent of each hearer’s profit 
should depend largely upon his own faithfulness. For, as Lord Bacon 
says, “ parables have a double use, to vail and to illustrate, to teach 
and to conceal.” . 

And, therefore, to show them that the only true fruit of good 
teaching is holiness of life, and that there were many dangers which 
might prevent its growth, He told them His first parable, the Parable 
of the Sower. The imagery of it was derived, as usual, from the 
objects immediately before His eyes — the sown fields of Gennesareth ; 
the springing corn in them ; the hard-trodden path which ran through 
them, on - which no corn could grow ; the innumerable birds which 
fluttered over them ready to feed upon the grain ; the weak and 
withering struggle for life on the stony places ;■ the tangling growth of 
luxuriant thistles in neglected corners; the deep loam of the general 
soil, on which already the golden ears stood thick and strong, giving 
promise of a sixty and. hmidred-fold return as they rippled under the 
balmy wind.® To us, who from infancy have read the parable side by 
side with Christ’s own interpretation of it, the meaning is singularly 

^ Compare Mark ii. 13; iv. 1. 

” Mark iv. 3. 

® 8ee Stanley, Sin. and Pal,, p. 496, 
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clear and plain, and we .see in it the liveliest images of the diinger 
incun’ed by the cold and indiffei-ent, by the impulsive and shallow, by 
the worldly and ambitious, by the preoccupied and the luxurious, as 
they listen to the Word of God. But it was not so easy to tliose who 
heard it.^ Even the disciples failed to catch its full significance, 
although they reserved their request for an explanation till they and 
their Master sliouM be alone. Parables like this, so luminous to us, 
but so difiicult to these simple listeners, suggested thoughts which were 
wholly unfamiliar. 2 

It seems clear that our Lord did not on this occasion deliver all of 
tliose seven parables — the parable of the sower, of the tares of the 
field, of the grain of mustard-seed, of the leaven, of the hid treasure, 
of the pearl, and of the net — which, from a certain resemblance in 
their subjects and consecutiveness in their teaching, are here grouped 
together by St. Matthew.^ Seven parables’^ delivered at once, and 
delivered without interpretation, to a promiscuous multitude which 
He was for the first time addressing in this foi-m of teaching, would 
liave onl}’^ tended to bewilder and to distract. Indeed, the expression of 
St. Mark — “as they were able to hear it”" — seems to imply a gradual 
and non-continuous couise of teaching, which would have lost its value 
if it bad given to the listeners more than they were able to remember 
and to understand. We may conclude, from a comparison of St. Llark 
and St. Luke, that the teaching of tliis particulax afternoon contained no 
otlier parables, except perhaps the simple and closely analogous ones of the 
grain of mustard-seed, and of the blade, the ear, and the full corn in 
the car, which might serve to encounage into patience those who were 
expecting too rapid a manifestation of the kingdom of God. To these 
was perhaps added the similitude of the candle to warn them not to 

^ It is a part of the di-\-ino holdness of Christ’s teaching, and the manner in 
which it transcends in its splendid paradox all ordinarj' modes of expression, that 
in His explanation of the parable, the seed when once sown is identified tcith him 
who receives it (Slark iv. 16 ; Matt. xiii. 20, 3 M TrerpciSri cTraptU, “ he that was 
sown on stony places ” [unfortunately rendered in our version, “ he that received tht 
teed into,” etc.]). Sec Lightfoot On Jievision, p. 48. 

- JIatt. xiii. 1 — 23 ; M.ark iv. 1 — 25 ; Luke viii. 4 — 18. 

^ For the scene of their delivery at least changes in Matt. xiii. 34 — 36. 

JIatt. xiii. 24 — 30; M.ark iv. 26 — 34 ; Luke xiii. 18 — 21. Eight, if we add 
Mark iv. 26 — 29. Thej' iUustrato the various reception (the Sower) ; the minglca 
results (the hires and the net) ; the priceless value (the treasure and the pearl) ; 
and the slow gradual extension (the mustard-seed, the leaven, tlie springing com) 
of the Gospel of the kingdom. 

= Mark iv. 33. 
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stifle tlie light they had received, but to remember that Great Hght 
which should one day reveal all things, and so to let their light shine 
as to illuminate their own paths in life, and to shed radiance oh the 
souls of all around. “He taught them by parables,” says Jeremy 
Taylor, “ under which were hid mysterious senses, which shined 
throuo-li their veil like a bright sun through an eye closed with a thin 
eyelid,” 

A method of instruction so rare, so stimulating, so full of interest— 
a method which, in its unapproachable beauty and finish, is unique in 
the annals of human speech — would doubtless tend to increase beyond ' 
measure the crowds that thronged to listen. And through the sultry 
afternoon He continued to teach them, barely succeeding in dismissing 
them when the evening was come.i A sense of complete weariness, a' 
deep unspeaJcable longing for repose and soKtude and sleep, seems 
then to have come over our Lord’s sph’it. Possibly the desire for rest 
and quiet may have been accelerated by one more ill-judged endeavour 
of His mother and His brethren to assert a claim upon His actions.^ 
They had not indeed been able “ to come at Him for the press,” but 
their attempt to do so may have been one more reason for a desire to 
get away, and be free for a time from this incessant publicity, from 
these irreverent interferences; At any rate, one little touch, preserved 
for us, as usual, by the graphic pen of St. Mai’k, shows that there was a 
certain eagerness in His departure, as though in His weariness He 
could not return to Capernaum, but suddenly determined on a change 
of plan. After dismissing the crowd, the disciples took Him, “ as He 
w;as,”3 into the boat, no time being left, in the urgency of His spirit, 
for preparation of any kind. He yearned for the quiet loneliness of 
the eastern shore. The western shore also is lonely now, and the 
traveller will meet no human being there but a few careworn Pellahin, 

^ Mark iv. 35. If our order of events be correct, these incidents took place in 
the early part of March, at which time - the weather in Palestine is often intensely 
hot. I never suffered more from' heat than on one April day on the shores of 
the Sea of Galilee, when it was with, difficulty, that I ' could keep my seat oh 
horseback. , 

” Luke viii. 19 — 21. This cannot he the came incident as that narrated in 
Matt. xii. 46 — 60 ; Mark iii. 31 — 35, as is shown by the context of those passages. 
It is, however, exactly the Idnd of circumstance, calling forth the same remark, 
which might naturally happen more than once ; and although a supposition of 
perpetually recurring similarities is only the uncritical resource of despairing 
harmonists, it may perhaps he admissible here. 

® Mark iv. 36. 
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or a Jew from Tiberias, or' some Arab fisbermen, or an armed and 
mounted Sheykli of some tribe of Bedawin. But the eastern shore is 
loneliness itself ; not a tree, not a village, not a human being, not a 
single habitation is visible 3 nothing but the low range of hills, scarred 
•with rocky fissures, and sweeping down to a naiTOw and barren strip 
which forms the margin of the Lake. In our Lord’s time the contrast 
of this thinly-inhabited region with the busy and populous towns that 
lay close together on the Plain of Gennesareth must have been very 
striking; and' though the scattered population of Peiaea was partly 
Gentile, we shall find Him not unfrequently seeking to recover the 
calm of Hi^ burdened soul by putting those six miles of water 
between Himself and the crowds He taught. " 

But before the boat could be pushed bfif, another remarkable 
interniption occurred. Three of His listeners in succession^ — struck 
jierhaps by the power of His new method of teaching, dazzled too by 
this zenith of His popularity-^desired, or fancied that they desired, to 
attach themselves to Him as permanent disciples. The first was a 
Scribe — ‘'one Scribe,” St. Matthew rather emphatically calls him — 
who, thinking no doubt that his official rank would make him an 
acceptable adherent, exclaimed with confident asseveration, “Lord, I 
will' follow: Thee whithersoever .Thou goest.”- But in .spite of the 
man’s high ' position, in spite of his gloving promises. He who cared 
less than nothing for lip-service, and Avho preferred “ the modesty of 
fearful duty” to the “rattling tongue of audacious eloquence,” coldly 
checked His woidd-be follower. He who had called the hated publican 
gave no encouragement to the reputable Scrtbe. He did not reject the 
2iroffered service, but neither did He accept it. Perhaps “ in the man’s 
flaring enthusiasm He saw the smoke of egotistical self-deceit.” He 
pointed out that His service was not one of wealth, or honour, or 
delight; not one in which any could hope for earthly gain. “The 
foxes,” He said, “ have holes, and the birds of the air have resting- 
jilaces,® but the Son of Man hath not where to lay His head.” 

^ JIntt. viii.’ 19 — 22; Luke ix. 57 — 02. The position of the incident in the 
narrative of St. Matthew seems to show that it has been narrated out of its order, 
and more goicrally (gropevofieyaiv auTtcy ^y t >7 hy St. Luke. 

- Comp. 2 Sam. xv. 21 ; Eev. xiv. 4. 

® KaTacTKriyd'iTfis, rather “ shelters ’’ than “ nests ” ; for birds do not live in nests. 
Hence the “ diversoria" of the 'V'etus Itala is hotter than the “tiidos” of the 
Vulgate. 

■* This was a title which would kindle no violent aatipath 3 ', and yet vr.13 nnder- 
stood to he Messianic, Cf. Dan. vii. 13 ; John xii. 34. 
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The second was already a pai’tial disciple,^ but wished to become an 
entire follower, with the reservation that he might fii'st be permitted 
to bury his father. “ Follow Me ! ” was the thrilling answer, “ and let 
the dead bury their dead ; ” that' is, leave the world and the things of 
the world to mind themselves. He who would follow Christ must in 
comparison hate even father and mother. He must leave the spiritually 
dead to attend to their physically dead.2 

The answer to the third aspirant was not dissimilar. He too 
pleaded for delay — wished not to join Christ immediately in His 
voyage, but first of all to bid farewell to his friends at home. “.No 
man,” was the reply — which has become proverbial for all time — “Ho 
man having put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit ^ for 
the kingdom of heaven.” To use the fine image of St. Augustine, 

“ the East was calling him, he must turn his thoughts from the 
fading West,” It was in this spirit that the loving souls of St. 
Thomas of Aquino, St, Francis of Assisi, St, Francis Xavier, and so 
many more of the great saints in the Church’s history consoled and 
fortified themselves when forced to resign every family affection and 
for Christ’s sake to abandon every earthly tie. 

So, then, at last these fresh delayo were over, and the little vessel 
V could spread her sails for the voyage. . Yet even now Jesus Avas, as it 
Avere, pursued by followers, for, as St. Mark again tells us, “ other little 
ships Avere Avith Him.” But they, in all probability — since Ave are not 

1 An ancient but otherwise groundless tradition says that it was Philip (Clem. 
Alex. Strom, iii, 4, § 25). 

" Vulg. “ Dimitte mortuos sepelire morluos Some have seen a certain 

diflSculty and harshness in this answer, especially since, in. a similar case, Elisha 
was permitted, as Matthew had been permitted, to prepare a farewell banquet for 
his friends. Theophylact and many others interpret the request to mean that the 
disciple asked leave to live at home tiU his father’s death. Such an offer of 
personal attendance would seem to be too vague to be of any A’alue ; on the other 
hand, Sepp and others have argued that had his father been really dead he would 
have been regarded as ceremonially unclean, and could hardly have been present at' 
all. In either case, however, the general lesson is that dr'awn by St. Augustine I 
“ Amandtts est generator, sect praeponendtis est creator''' If it was a mere question of 
' personal attendance on a funeral, that was of little importance compared to the 
great work for which he offered himself : if it was more than this, might not the 
indefinite delay breed a subsequent remorse — ^possibly even a subsequent apostasj’- ? 

3 eCBeros (Luke ix. 62), literally, “well-adapted.” Possibly both the aspirant 
and our Lord refeired mentally to the story of Elisha’s call (1 Kings xix. 19, 
20). The parallel in Hesiod, 0pp. ii. 60 — leel-qv ai/liaa' i\avpoi 'M-qiteT’. TTatrraiiKov 
peO' 6p-fi\iKai — is e.xtremely striking. Yet who would be so absurd as to dream of 
plagiarism here P 
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told of tlieir reaching the other shore — were soon scattered or frightened 
back by the signs of a gathering stonn. . At any rate, in His own boat, 
and among His own trusted disciples, Jesus could rest undisturbed, 
and long before they were far from shore, had laid His weary head on 
the leather cushion of the steersman,^ and was sleeping the deep sleep 
of the worn and weary — the calm ,sleep of those who are at peace with 
God. 

Even that sleep, so sorely needed,- was destined to speedy and 
violent disturbance. One of the fierce storms peculiar to that deep 
hollow in the earth’s sm-face swept down with sudden fury on the little 
inland sea. ^ "With scarcely a moment’s notice ~ the aii’ was filled with 
whirlwind and the sea buffeted into tempest. The danger was extreme. 
The boat was again and again buried amid the foam of the breakers 
which burst over itj yet though they must have covered Him with 
their dashing spray as He lay on the open deck at the stem. He was 
calmly sleeping on^ — unaroused, so deep was -His fatigue, by the 
tempestuous darkness — and as yet no one ventured to awake Him. 
But now the billows were actually breaking into the boat itself, which 
was beginning to be filled and to sink. Then, with sudden and 
vehement cries, the disciples woke Him. “ Lord ! Master ! Master ! 
save i we perish ! ” Such were the wild sounds which, mingled with 
the howling of the winds and the dash of the mastering vaves, broke 
confusedly upon His haK-awakened car. It is such crises as these — 

1 Mark iv. 38, rh -rpoaKfpdXaiov. Not “ a pillov,” as in tho A.V., but tho 
steersman’s voodon scat covered vdtb leatbor. 

- Travellers have often noticed, and been endangered by, these sudden storms. 
All that I had an opportimity of observing was the almost instantaneous change 
by which a smiling glassy surface was swept into a dark and threatening ripple. 
Tho expressions used by tho Evangelists all imply the extreme fury of tho 
hurricano {crtta-fihs iityas, Matt. wii. 24 ; Koxt^ri hvipov, Luke viii. 23). The. 

heated tropical air of tho Ghor, which is so low that tho surface of the Sea of 
Galilee lies 600 foot beneath tho level of tho Slediterranean, is suddenly filled by 
tho cold and heavy winds sweeping down tho snowy ranges of Lebanon and 
Hermon, and rushing with unwonted fury through the ravines of the Perman 
hills, which converge to tho head of the Lake, and act like gigantic funnels 
(Thomson, Land and Look, II. xxv.) ; McGregor (Ilob Lotj on the Jordan, p. 618). 

3 There is a touch of tragic surprise in tho aMs 5e ^ndOevSe of Matt. viii. 24. 
Tho Evangelists evidently derive their narrative from eye-witnesses. St. ^Matthew 
mentions tho Sore rt irA-oTor KaXiTTreoSai vvh twv KV/idTCJV (viii. 24) ; St. Jlark, to 
5c KvfiaTa ivePaWtv els rb srXoTot' (iv. 37), and the T7po'a'Ke(pd\aiov (ver. 38). On 
this, SCO Smith, Voi/. of St. Laid, p. 243. 

‘ Kupic, trwtroi', airoWifieOa (Matt. viiL 26), om. ^fids. ’EirtardTci, 
anoWvfieOa (Luke viii. 24). 

9 * 
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crises of sudden unexpected terror, met without a’ moment of pre- 
paration, which test a man, what spirit he is of — which show not only 
his nerve, but the grandeur and purity of his whole nature. The 
hurricane which shook the tried courage and baffled the utmost skill of 
the hardy fishermen, did not ruffle for one instant the deep serenity of 
the Son of Man. Without one sign^of confusion, without one tremor 
of alarm, Jesus simply raised Himself on His elbow from the dripping 
stern of the labouring and half-sinking vessel, and, without further 
movement,! stilled the tempest of their souls by the quiet words, 
“Why so cowardly, O ye of little faith?” And then I’ising up, 
standing in all the calm of a natural majesty on the lofty stern, while 
the hurricane tossed, for a moment only, His fluttering garments and 
streaming hair. He gazed forth into' the darkness, and His voice was 
heard amid the roaring of the troubled elements, saying, “ Peace ! be 
still ! ” 2 And instantly the wind dropped, and there was a great calm. 
And as they watched the starlight reflected on the now unrippled 
water, not the disciples only, but even the sailors® whispered to one 
another, “ Who then is this ? ” ^ ■ } 

This is a stupendous miracle, one of those which test whether we 
indeed believe in the credibility of the miraculous or not ; • one of 
those miracles of power which cannot, like many of the miracles of 
healing, be explained away by existing laws'. It is not my object in 
this book to convince the unbeliever, or hold controversy with the 
doubter. Something of what I had to say on this subject I have done 
my little best to say elsewhere;!^ and yet, perhaps, a few words may 
here be pardoned. Some, and they neither irreverent nor unfaithful 
men, have asked whether the reality may not have been somewhat 

1 This seems to he clearly involved in the iyepdeh of Matt. viii. 26 — after 
He had spoken to those who awoke Him. 

2 There is an almost untranslatable energy in the StcoTra, veiplfiwtro of Mark iv 
39, and the perfect imperative implies the command that the result should he 
instantaneous and decisive (^tpipSoi — literally, “I muzzle,” 1 Cor. ix. 9). 

3 Matt. viii. 27, at dvOponroi. 

^ The Witness of History to Christ, Lect.T. I refer to these Hulsean Lectures 
only to show that the mainly non-controveraia,l character of the present work arises 
neither from any doubt in iny own inind, nor from any desire to shrink from 
legitimate controversy. Af the same time let me say- that I deprecate, as wrong 
and as needless, the violent language used by writers on both , sides of this great 
controversy. A man may disbelieve in miracles without being ’either an atheist or 
a blasphemer ; a man may believe in them without being (as is assumed so widely) 
either hypocritical or weak. • 
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different? whether we may' not understand this narrative in a sense 
like that in which we should understand it if we found it in the 
reasonably-attested legend of some mediseval saint — a St. Nicholas or 
a St. Brandan? whether we may not suppose that the fact which 
underlies the narrative was in reality not a miraculous e.vercise of 
power over those elements which are most beyond the reach of man, 
but that Christ’s calm communicated itself by immediate and subtle 
influence to His ten-ified companions, and that the hurricane, from 
natural causes, sank as rapidly as it had arisen ? I reply, that if this 
were the only miracle in the life of Christ; if the Gospels were the 
loose, exaggerated, inaccurate, credulous narratives which such an 
interpretation would suppose ; if there were something antecedently 
incredible in 'the supernatural ; if there were in the spiritual world no 
transcendant facts which lie far beyond the comprehension of those 
who would bid us see nothing in the universe but the action of 
material laws; if there wei’e no providences of God during these 
nineteen centuries to attest the work and the divinity of Christ — then 
indeed there would be no difficulty in such an interpretation. But if 
we believe that God rules ; if we believe that Christ rose ; if we have 
reason to hold, among the deepest convictions of our being, the 
certainty that God has not delegated His sovereignty or His provid- 
ence to the final, unintelligent, pitiless, inevitable working of material 
forces ; if we see on every page of the Evangelists the quiet simplicity 
of truthful and faithful witnesses ; if we see in every year of succeeding 
history, and in every experience of individual life, a confirmation of 
the testimony which they delivered — then we shall neither clutch at 
rationalistic interpi’etations, nor be much troubled if others adopt 
them. He who believes, he who knoivs, the efficacy of prayer, in what 
other men may regard as the inevitable certainties or blindly-directed 
accidents of life— he who has felt how the voice of a Saviour, heard 
across the long generations, can calm wilder storms than ever buffeted 
into fury the bosom of the inland Lake — he who sees in the person of 
his Redeemer a fact more stupendous and more majestic than all those 
observed sequences which men endow with an imaginary omnipotence, 
and worship under the name of Law — to him, at least, there will be 
neither difficulty nor hesitation in supposing that Christ, on board 
that half-wrecked fishing-boat, did utter His mandate, and that the 
wind and the sea obeyed ; that His word .was indeed more potent 
among the cosmic forces than miles of agitated water, or leagues of 
inishing air. 
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Not even on the farther shore was Jesus to find peace or rest.i 
On the contrarj, no sooner had He reached that part of Periea which 
is called by St. Matthew the ‘‘country of the Gergesenes,” than He 
was met by an exhibition of human fury and degradation even more 
terrible than the rage of the troubled sea. Barely had He landed 
when, from among the rocky cavern-tombs of the Wady Semak, there 
burst into His presence a man afflicted with the most exaggerated 
form of that raging madness which was universally attributed to 
demoniacal possession. Amid all the boasted civilisation of antiquity, 
there existed no hospitals, no penitentiaries, no asylums; and un- 
fortunates of this class, being too dangerous and desperate for human 
intercourse, were driven forth from among their fellow-men, and 
restrained from mischief by measures at once inadequate and cruel. 
Under such circumstances they could, if irreclaimable, only take refuge 
in those holes along the rocky hill-sides which abound in Palestine, 
and which were used by the Jews as tombs. It is clear that the foul 
and polluted natm’e of such dwelling-places, with all theii* associations 

^ Matt. viii. 28 — 34 ; Mark v. 1 — 19 ; Luke viii. 26 — 39. The MSS. of all 
three Evangelists vary between G-adara, Gerasa, and Gergesa. Tischendorf, 
mainly relying on the Cod. Sinaiticus, reads rtpyeirryvaiv in Luke viii. 26 ; 
Vipaa-tivSiy in Mark v. 1 ; and raSapyjuaiv in Matt. viii. 28. After the researches of 
Dr. Thomson (T/ie Land and the Booh, II., ch. xxv.) there can he no doubt that 
Gergesa — though mentioned only by St. Lube — was the name of a little town 
nearly opposite Capernaum, the i-uined site of which is still called Kerza or Gersa 
by the Bedawin. The existence of this little town was apparently known both to • 
Origen, who first introduced the reading, and to Eusebius and Jerome; and in 
their day a steep declivity near it, where the hills, approach to within a little 
distance from the Lake, was pointed out as the scene of the miracle. Gerasa is 
much too far to the east, being almost in Arabia. Gadara — if that reading be 
correct' in Matt. viii. 28 B) — can only be the name of the whole district, 

derived from its capital. The authority of the reading is, however, weakened (1) 
by the fact that it was only found in a few MSS. in. Origen’s time ; and (2) by the 
probability of so well-known a place being inserted instead of the obscure little 
Gergesa. The ruins of Gadara are still visible at Zhn Keis, three hours to the 
south of the extreme end of the Lake, and on the other side of the river Jarmuk, 
or Hieroraax, the banks of which are as deep and precipitous as those of the Jordan. 
It is therefore far too remote to have any real connection with the scene of the 
miracle ; and in point of fact rtpyeanvCiv must have been something more than a 
con]ecture of Origen’s in tnis verse, for it is found in eight \tmcials, most cursives, 
and (among others) in the Coptic and 2Ethiopic versions. It must therefore be 
regarded as the probable reading, and St. Matthew, as one who had actually lived 
on the shore of the Lake, was most likely to know its minute topography, and so to 
have preserved the real name- ' 
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of ghastliness, would tend to aggravate the nature of the malady ; t and 
this man, who had long been afflicted, was beyond the possibility of 
control.2 Attempts had been made to bind him, but in the paroxysms 
of his mania he had exeited that apparently superhuman strength 
which is often noticed in such forms of mental excitement, and had 
always succeeded in rending off his fetters, and twisting away or 
shattering his chains ; ^ and now he had been abandoned to the lonely 
hills and imclean solitudes which, night and day, rang with his yells as 
he wandered among them, dangerous to himself and to others, raving, 
and gashing himself with stones. 

It was the fi-ightful figure of tliis naked and homicidal maniac that 
burst upon our Lord almost as soon as He had landed at early dawn ; * 
and perhaps another dfemoniac, who was not a Gadarene, and who was 
less grievously afflicted, may have hovered about at no great distance,® 

t 

^ Tombs were tho express dwelling-place of demons in the Jewish belief (Nidda, 
fol. 17 a : Chagigah, fol. 3, G). “"When a man spends n night in a g^voj'ard, an 
owl spirit descends upon him” (Gfrorer, Jahrh. dcs JTcils, i. 403). It must not bo 
forgotten that these SaiMiJna were expressly supposed to bo spirits of tho wicked 
dead (irorjjpwr i<rrti’ avipivoiv irvei/para, Jos. B. J. vii. G, J 3). 

- See Isa. Ixv. 4, “"^Tiich remain among the graves and lodge in tho monu- 
ments, which eat swine’s flesh.” Compare Sir W. Scott’s powerful description of 
tlio effects produced on the minds of the Covenanters by their cavern retirements. 

® Mark v. 4, Sih rh . , . SitorSaSoi inr' avrov ras aXticeiy sal tos weSos 

(TvvTtrp'^Oat. St. JIark and St. Luke here give us tho minute details, which show 
tho impression made on tho actual witnesses. St. Matthew’s narrative is loss 
circumstantial,; it is probable that ho was not with our Lord, and he may have 
been preparing for that winding-up of his affairs which was finished at tho great 
feast prepared for Jesus apparently on the afternoon of this very day. 

* Mark v. 2, tvBtws airqvTrjffey aury ; Luke wii. 27, Ifiariov ovk ^veSiSiicrKtro. 
This docs not necessarily mean timt ho was stark naked, for ho ma}' still have 
worn a x^rcii ' ; but tho tendency to strip themselves bare of ever}’ rag of clothing is 
common among lunatics. It was, for instance, one of tho tendencies of Christian TIT. 
of Denmark. Furious mam'acs — absolutel}' naked — wander to this day in the 
mountains, and sleep in tho c.ave3 of Palestine. (Tliomson, Zand and Book, I., 
ch..xi. ; Warburton, The Crescent and the Cross, ii. 352.) 

® As wo may perhaps infer from Matt. viii. 28. There is a difference here, but 
•no fair critic dealing with .any other narrative would dream of calling it an 
irreconcilable discrepancy ; at any rate, lie would not consider that it in any 
•way impaired tho credibility of tho namitivo. -Probably, if wo knew tho actual 
circumstances, wo should seo no shadow of difficulty in the fact that Jlatthcw 
mentions two and the other E^angelists one. Similar minute differences occur at 
every step in tho perfectly honest evidence of men whom no one on that account 
dreams of doubting, or of charging with untrustworthy obsor^^-ation. "Znpiv tan, 
gays St, Chrysostom. SiaipSpeei tiatir «c) fiaxoutrovs tX-sur, “ Per hujusmodi 
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although, beyond this allusion to his presence, he plays no part in the 
narrative. The presence, the look, the voice of Christ, even before He 
addressed these sufferers, seems, always to have .excited, and sometimes 
to have overawed them, and this demoniac of Gergesa was no ex- 
ception.1 Instead of falling upon the • disciples, he ran to Jesus from 
a distance, and fell do^vn before Him in an. attitude of worship. 
Mingling his own perturbed individuality with that, of the multitude 
of unclean spirits which he believed to be in possession of his soul, he 
entreated the Lord, in loud and terrified accents, not to torment him 
before the time, or drive them (for “him” and “them” were one to 
him) into the abyss (teMm) of demons, 

It is well known that to recall a maniac’s attention to his name, to 
awake his memory, to touch his sympathies by past association, often 
produces a lucid interval, and perhaps this may have been the reason 
why J esus said to the man, “ What is thy name 1 ” But this question 
only receives the wild answer, “My name is Legion, for we are many.” 
The man had, as it were, lost his own name; it was absorbed in the 
hideous tyranny of that multitude of demons under whose influence his 
own personality was destroyed. ^ The presence of Boman armies in 
Palestine had rendered him familiar with that title of multitude, and 
as though thousands of evil spirits were in him he answers by the 
Latin word which had become familiar to every Jew.^ And still 

agitated by his own perturbed fancies, he entreats, as though the 

\ 

Evangelistarum locutiones,” says St. Augustine, “ varias sed non contrarias, 
discimus nihil in cujusque verhis nos inspicere dehere, nisi voluntatem,” etc. (Aug. 
De Cons, JSvang. ii, 28.) St. Matthew in other instances mentions ttvo where the 
others mention one. Eohinson on this point makes an interesting remark ; he says 
that in 1824 Lafayette visited the United States,, and was everywhere f^ed. His 
son was always with him, yet many of the accounts do not .mention his son at all. 
Yet who would say that there is any “discrepancy” hereP iSarmong. of the 
Gospels, p, 195.) 

^ This is precisely what we should have expected. . , It is , told of St. Francis de. 
Sales that he once passed the sort of cage, in which was confined a. priest who had 
become a dangerous lunatic. Everyone was ati-aid , to approach him; but iSt.. 
Francis quietly entered, took him by the hand, and said, “ Come back with me, my 
brother.” The lunatic went with him quietly as a lamb. 

® This duality and apparent interchange of consciousness were ' universal among 
this afflicted class. See Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 21,. § 143, who explains Plato’s notion 
of a language of the gods partly from the fact that demoniacs do not speak their 
own voice and language, rijv Twy vn.eicriSvTaiv SaifiSrcoy. 

® The ancient Megiddo 'bore at this time the name Legip from the Koman 
company stationed there. It is stiU. called Ledjfin. 
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demons were speaking by his mouth, that they might not be driven into 
the abyss, but be suffered’ to take refuge in the s^vine. 

The narrative which follows is to us difficult of comprehension. 
It touches upon I’egions so wholly mysterious that we have no clue to 
its real significance, and can gain nothing by speculating upon it. 
The narrative in St. Luke runs as follows : — 

“ And there was an herd of many swine feeding upon the 
mountain ; i and they besought Him that He would suffer them to 
enter into . them. And He suffered them. Then went the devils out 
of the man, and entered into the swine; and the herd ran -^dolently 
down the precipice into the lake, and were choked.” 

That the demoniac was healed — ^that in the terrible final paroxysm 
which usually accompanied the deliverance from this strange and awful 
malady- a herd of swine was in some way affected with such \vild 
terror as to rush headlong in large numbers over a steep hill-side into 
the waters of the lake — and that, in the minds of all who were present, 
including that, of the sufferer himself, this precipitate rushing of the 
swine was connected with the man’s release from his demoniac thraldom 
— thus much is clear. 

And indeed, so far, there is no difficulty whatever. Anyone who 
believes in the Gospels, and believes that the Son of God did work on 
earth deeds which far surpass mere human power, must believe that 
among the most frequent of His cures were those of the distressing 
forms of mental and nervous • malady which we ascribe to natural 
causes, but which the ancient Jews, like all Orientals, attributed to 
supernatural agency.^ And knoAving to how singular an extent the 
mental impressions of man affect by some unkno^vn electric infiuence 

1 St. Mark, specific as usual, says “ about two tkousand ” ; and “ on the mountain 
side.” 

2 The Evangelists describe these spasms and paroxysms of deliverance by the 

words (TTrapil^as. - For interesting parallels, see a paper by Mr. Caldwell, 

Contemp. Ecv., Eeb., 1876. , 

® “ All kinds of diseases which are called melancholy they call an ewl spirit ’’ 
(Maimon. in Shabbalh, ii. 5). Hence it is not surprising that mechanical exorcisms 
were sometimes resorted to (Tob. viii. 2, 3 ; Jos. uititl, viii. 2, § 5 ; Just. Mart. 
Dial.c. Tryph.%h,xp<!>P^voi i^opKi^ovffi . . duptdpacri). Txl Jci‘. Tenimoth,iol.i0,2 

(ap. Otho, Lex. Eabb. 8.‘v. “Daemones”), people afilicted with hj-pochondiia,' 
meLancholy, and brain-disease, are all treated as demom'a&s, and Kardaicus is 
even made a demon’s name. St. Peter seems to class all the diseased whom 
Christ cured as KaTabwaaTevopivovs v—h rov btaPSXov (Acts x. 38). For full 
information on the whole subject, Gfrorcr refers to Edzard, Avoda Zara, ii. 311 
—356. 
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the lower animals-— knowing, for instance, that man’s cowardice and 
exultation, and even his superstitious terrors, do communicate them- 
selves to the dog which accompanies him, or the horse on which he 
rides— there can be little or no difficulty in understanding that the 
shrieks and gesticulations of a powerful lunatic might strike un- 
controllable terror into a herd of swine. We know further that the 
spasm of deliverance was often attended with fearful convulsions, , 
sometimes perhaps with an effusion of blood ; and we know that the 
sight and smell of human blood produces strange effects in many 
animals. ^ May there not have been something of this kind at work in 
this singular event ? 3 

It is true that the Evangelists (as their language clearly shows) 
held, in all its simplicity, the belief that actual devils passed in 
multitudes out of the man and into the swine. But is it not allowable 
here to make a distinction between actual facts and that which was 
the conjecture and inference of the spectators from whom the tliree 
Evangelists heard the tale ? If we are not bound to believe the man’s 
hallucination that six thousand devils were in possession of his soul, 
are we bound to believe the possibility, suggested by his perturbed 
intellect, that the unclean spirits should pass from him into the 
swine?® If indeed we could be sure that Jesus created in the man’s 
mind the belief that the swine were driven wild by the unclean spirits 
which passed objectively from him into these dumb beasts, then we 
should believe that so it was. But this by no means follows indis-, 
putably, from what we know of the method of the Evangelists. Let 

1 Some years ago tbe dead body of a murdered lady was discovered in a. 
lonely field solely by the strange movements of the animals, which were half- 
maddened by the sight of the blood-stained corpse. The fact was undisputed ; 
“ the cows,” as one of the witnesses described it, “ went blaring about the field.” 

^ I leave all this as it was written twenty years ago. Some have regarded the 
attempted removal of a serious difficulty — a difficulty more serious to many minds 
than is generally appreciated — as a great blot on my narrative. My opinion, 
however, remains unchanged. There has recently been a prolonged controversj'’ 
on this miracle between Prof. Huxley and Mr. Gladstone. The scorn poured upon 
the story by the Professor loses its point if we suppose that the destruction of the 
swine was caused by the bearing and hallucinations of the demoniac, and that the 
witnesses of the event drew a mistaken inference as to the exact details of what 
really occurred. 

3 This was a thoroughly Jewish belief. In Sab. Joma, 83 b, K. Samuel 
attributes the hydrophobia of dogs to demoniac possession (Gfrbrer, Jahrh. d. Hells. 

412). The somewhat captious criticisms of Dr. Edersheim on what I have here 
said leave the truth of my remarks untouched 
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all who will, hold fast to the conviction that men and beasts may be 
quite literally possessed of devils , only let them beware of confusing 
their own convictions, which are binding on themselves alone, with 
those absolute and eternal certainties which cannot be rejected without 
moral blindness by others. Let them remember that a hard and 
denunciative dogmatism approaches more nearly than anything else to 
that Pharisaic spirit which Christ visited with His most scathing anger 
and rebuke. The literal reality of demoniac possession is a belief for 
whicb more may perhaps be said than is admitted by the materialism 
of the present day, ^ but it is not a necessary article of the Christian 
creed; and if any reader imagines that in this brief narrative there 
are certain nuances of expression in which subjective inference.s are 
confused mth exact realities, he is holding a .view which has the 
sanction of many thoughtful Churchmen, and he has a right to do 
so "without the slightest imputation on the orthodoxy of his belief. ^ 

^ See this beautifully and moderately stated by Professor Westcott [Charact. oj 
the Oosp. Miracles, pp. 72 — 83). He contrasts the superstitious materialism ot 
Josephus {Antt. viii. 2, § 6; B. J, vii. 6, § 3) with the simplicity of the Gospel 
narratives. A powerful series of arguments for the tenability of the view which 
denies actual demoniac possession maj'" be found in Jahn, Archaeologia BibUca 
(to which I have already referred), and are maintained by the late Rev. J. F. 
Denham in Kitto’s Bibl. Cyclop., s. v. “ Demons.’’ The difiBculty of coming to any 
certain conclusion is enhanced by the fact that demoniacal possession is not 
mentioned either in the Old" Testament or the Apocrypha — the nearest approach to 
it being the case of Saul (1 Sam. xvi. 14, 15). There is no cure of a demoniac in 
the Fourth Gospel. 

- So many good, able, and perfectly orthodox writers have, with the same data 
before them, arrived at differing conclusions on this question, that any certainty 
respecting it appears to be impossible. My own view under these circumstances is 
of no particular importance, but it is this : — I have shown that the Jews, like all 
unscientific nations in all ages, attributed many nervous disorders and physical 
obstructions to demoniac possession which we should attribute to natural causes ; 
but I am not prepared to deny that in the dark and desperate age which saw the 
Redeemer’s advent there may have been forms of madness which owed their more 
immediate manifestation to evil powers. I should not personaUy find much 
difficulty in such a belief, and have only been arguing against the uncharitable 
attempt to treat it as a necessary article of faith for aU. The subject is too obscure 
(even to science) to admit of dogmatism on either side. Since writing the above 
paragraphs, I find that (to say nothing of Dr. Lardner) two writers so entirely 
above suspicion as Heander and Do Pressens4 substantially hold the same -view. 
“ There is a gap here,” says Neander, “ in our connection of the facts. Did Christ 
really participate in the opinions of the demoniac, or was it only subsequently 
inferred from the fact that the swine rushed down, that Christ had aUowed the 
evil spirits to taka possession of them?” IJAfe of Christ, p. 207, E.Tr.) “That 
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That the whole scene was violent and startling appears in the fact 
that the keepers of the swine “ fled and told it in the city and in the 
country.” The people of Gergesa, and the Gadarenes and Gerasenes of 
all the neighbouring district, flocked out to see the Mighty Stranger 
who had thus visited their coasts. What more decisive proof of His 
power and beneflcence could they have had than the sight which met 
their eyes 1 The filthy and frantic demoniac who had been the terror 
of the country, so that none could pass that way — the wild-eyed 
dweller in the tombs who had been accustomed to gash himself with 
cries of rage, and whose untamed fiei*ceness broke away all fetters — 
was now calm as a child. Some charitable hand had flung an outer 
robe over his naked figure, and he was sitting at the feet of Jesus, 
clothed, and in his right mind. > 

“ And they were afraid ” — more afraid of that Holy Presence than 
of the previous furies of the possessed. The man was saved ; but what 
of that, considering that some of their two thousand imclean beasts had 
perished ! Their precious sAvine were evidently in danger ■ the greed 
and gluttony of every apostate Jew and low-bred Gentile in -the place 
were imperilled by receiving such a one as they saw that Jesus was. 
With disgraceful unanimity they implored Him to leave their coasts.^ 
Both heathens and Jews had recognised already the truth that 
God sometimes answers bad prayers in His deepest anger.2 Jesus 

these devils,” says Pressense, “literally entered into the hody of the swine is an 
inadmissible supposition” {Jesus Christ, p. 339, E.Tr.). The modem Jews, like 
their ancestors, attribute a vast number of interferences to the schedim, or evil 
spirits. See, on the whole subject, Excursus VII,, “Jewish Angelology and 
Demonology.” 

^ Matt. viii. irapeKdhecrav ; Mark v. J.7, Ijplavro TrapaKaKeTv ] Luke wii. 37, 
TtpuTTiffai'. The heathen character of the district comes more fully home to' us when 
we remember that Meleager and Philodemus, two of the least pure poets of the 
Greek anthologj’-, were natives of this very Gadara about b.c. 50. 

- See Exod. x, 28, 29; Num. xxii. 20 ; Ps. Ixxviii. 29 — 31. 

“We, ignorant of ourselves, 

Beg often -our own harms, whicli the wise powers • ■■ - 

Deny us for our good."— S haksp. Ant. and Chop. ii. 

“ God answers sharp and sudden on some prayers. 

And flings the thing we have ashed for in our face; 

A gauntlet with a gift in ’t." — Aurora Leigh. 

The truth was also thoroughly recognised in Pagan literature, as in Plato, Ahib. 
ii. 138, B; Juv. Sat. x. 7, “Evertere domos totas optantxbus yjsis Di faciles” ;- and 
S. Ill, “Magnaque numinibus vota exaudita mah'gnis.” ' This is, in fact, the moral 
©f the legend of Tithonus. - ■ - 
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Himself had taught His disciples not to give that ■which was holy to 
the dogs, neither to cast their pearls befoi’e swne, “lest they trample 
tliem under their feet, and turn again and rend you.” He had gone 
across the Lake ' for quiet and rest, desiring, though among lesser 
multitudes, 'to extend to these semi-heathens also the blessings of the 
kingdom of God. But they loved their sins and their swine, and with 
a perfect enei’gy of iweference for all that was base and mean, rejected 
such blessings, and entreated Him to go away. Sadly, but at once, 
He turned and left them. Gergesa was no place for Him ; better the 
lonely hill-tops to the north of it ; better the crowded strand on the 
other side. 

And yet He did not leave them in anger. One deed of mercy had 
been done there; one sinner had been saved; from one soul the 
unclean spirits had been cast out. Ajid just as the imited multitude 
of the Gadarenes had entrea'ted for His absence, so the poor saved 
demoniac entreated henceforth to be •with Him. But Jesus would fain 
leave one more, one last opportunity for those who had rejected Him. 
On others for whose sake miracles had been performed He had enjoined 
silence ; on this man — since He was now leaving the place — He 
enjoined publicity. “Go home,” He said, “to thy friends, and tell 
them. how great things the Lord hath dbne for thee, and hath had 
compassion on thee.” And so the demoniac of Gergesa became the 
first great missionary to the region of JDecapolis, bearing in his o'^ra 
person the confiimation of liis words ; and Jesus, as His little vessel 
left the inliospitable shore, might still hope that the day might not be 
far distant- -might come, at any rate, before over that ill-fated district 
burst the storm of sword and fire ^ — ^Avhen 

“ E’en tlie -witless Gadarene, 

Preferring Christ to swine, would feel 
That life is sweetest when ’tis clean.”- 

J For the fearful massacre and conflagration of Gadara, the capital of this 
district, see Jos. B. J. iii. 7, § 1. 

2 Coventry Patmore. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE DAY OP Matthew’s feast. 

“Nunguam laeti sitis, nisi quum fratrem vestrum videritis in cafitate.” — 
Jerome in Eph. v. 3 {/luoted as a saying of Christ from the Hehreth Gospel). 

The events just described- had happened apparently in the eai’ly 
morning, and it might perhaps be noon when Jesus reached once 
more the Plain of Gennesareth. People had recognised the sail of His 
returning vessel, and long before He reached land^ the multitudes 
had lined the shore, and were waiting for Hina, and received Him 
gladly. 

If we may here accept as chronological the order of St. Matthew * 
— to whom, as we shall see hereafter, this must have been a memorable 
day — Jesus first visited the to^vn of Capernaum, which was now 
regarded as “ His own city.” He went to the house — probably the 
house of St. Peter — which He ordinarily used when staying at' 
Capernaum. There the crowd . gathered in’ ever denser numbers, 
filling the house and the court-yard which surrounded it, so that 
there was no access even to the door.s But there was one poor 
sufierer — a man bedridden from a stroke of paralysis — who, with his 
friends, had determined that access should be made for him ; he would 
be one of those violent men who would take the kingdom of heaven by 
force. And the four who were carrying him, finding that they could 
not reach Jesus through the crowd, made their way to the roof, 
perhaps by the usual outer staircase, ^ and making an aperture in the 

^ Luke viii. 40. - ' , 

^ Matt. ix. 1. Some may see an objection to this arrangement in the fact that 
St. Luke (v. 17) mentions Pharisees not only from Galilee, hut even from Judsea 
and Jerusalem as being present at the scene. It is, however, perfectly clear that 
the Pharisees are not the spies from Jerusalem subsequently sent to dog His steps 
(Mark iii. 2 ; vii. 1 ; Matt. xv. 1) ; for, on the contrary, St. Luke distinctly says 
“ that the power of the Lord was present to heal them,” We surmise, therefore, 
that they must have come from motives which were at least harmless. If, indeed, 
with a, B, L, we read ahrhv for avrohs, this argument falls to the ground ; hut my 
belief in the sequence is not changed. 

3 Matt. ix. 2—8 ; Mark ii. 1—12 ; Luke v. 17 — 26. 

^ Eastern houses are low, and nothing is easier than to get to their roofs, 
especially when they are built on rising ground. Eor the outer staircase, see Matt, 
xxiv. 17. * 
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roof by the removal of a few tiles, ^ let down the paralytic, on his 
humble couch, 2 exactly in front of the place where Christ was sitting. 
The man was silent, perhaps awestruck at his ’ manner of intrusion 
into the Lord’s presence ; but J esus was pleased at the strength and 
unhesitating boldness of faith which the act displayed, and bestowing 
first upon the man a richer blessing than that which he primarily 
sought. He gently said to him, as He bad said to the woman who was 
a sinner, “ Be of good courage, son ; ® thy sins are forgiven thee.” Our 
Lord had before observed the unfavourable impression produced on 
the bystanders by those startling words. He again observed it in the 
interchanged glances of the Scribes who were present, and the look of 
angry disapproval on their countenances.^ But on this occasion He 
did not, as before, substitute another phrase. On the contrary. He 
challenged attention to His words, and mii-aculously justified them. 
Beading their thoughts. He reproved them for the fierce unuttered 
calumnies of which their hearts were full, and put to them a direct 
question “Wliich,” He asked, “is easier? to say to the paralytic, 
‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee ; ’ or to say, ‘ Arise and walk ’ ? ” ® May 
not anybody say the former without its being possible to tell whether 
the sins are forgiven or not? but who can say the latter, and give 
effect to his OAvn words, ■without a power from above ? If I can by a 
word heal this paralytic, is it not clear that I must be One who has 
also power on earth to forgive sins ? The unanswerable question was 
received with the silence of an in'vincible obstinacy ; but turning once 
more to the paralytic, Jesus said to him, “Arise, take up thy bed, and 
walk.” At once power was restored to the palsied limbs, peace to the 

* Luke v. 19, 5io twv Ktpifiwv. OtherwiBO the of St. Mark might 

lead us to imagine that they cut through some mud partition. Possibly thej’ 
enlarged an aperture in the roof. The details are not sufficiently minute to make 
us understand exactly ■what ■was done, and the variations of reading show that 
some difficulty was felt hy later readers ; but the mere fact of opening the roof 
is quite an every-day matter in the East (see Thomson, The Land and the Sooh, 
p. 358). The objection that the lives or safety of those sitting below would be 
endangered (!) is one of the ignorant childishnesses of merely captious criticism. 

^ (Luke V. 19), KpojS^oTor (Mark ii. 4). Probably little more than a 

mere mat. 

® Luke V. 20, SrOpwrc; Mark ii. 5, TtKvov. The Odpaei, vArorof Matt. ix. 2, 
being the tonderest, is the phrase most likely to have been used by Christ. Comp. 
Isa. XXXV. 3. 

■* “ ^^^ly does this man speak thus ? Ho blasphemes.” — Such is probably the 
true meaning (k, B, D, L, etc.) of Mark ii. 7. 

® This seems to me the most forcible punctuation in Mark ii. 9. 
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stricken soul. The man was healed. He rose, lifted the light couch 
on which he had been lying, and, while now the crowd opened a 
passage for him, he went to his house, glorifying God; and the 
multitude, when they broke up to disperse^ kept exchanging one with 
another exclamations of astonishment, not unmixed with fear, “We saw 
startling things to-day !” “We never saw anything like this before ! ” i 

From the house — perhaps to allow of more listeners hearing His 
words — Jesus seems to have adjourned to His favourite shore (Mark ii. 
13) ; and thence, after a brief interval of teaching. He repaired to the 
house of Matthew, in which the publican, who was now an Apostle, 
had made a great feast of farewell to all his friends.^ As he had been 
a publican himself, it was natural that many of these also would be 
“publicans and sinners” — the outcasts of society, objects at once of 
hatred and contempt. Yet Jesus and His disciples, with no touch of 
scorn or exclusiveness, sat down with them at the feast : “for. there 
were many, and they were His followers.” A charity so liberal 
caused deep dissatisfaction, on two grounds, to two’ powerful bodies— 
the Pharisees and the disciples of John. To the former, mainly 
because this contact with men of careless and evil lives violated all 
the traditions of their haughty scrupulo,sity ; to the latter, because 
this ready acceptance of invitations to scenes, of feasting seemed to 
discountenance the necessity for their half-Essenian asceticism. : The 
complaints could- hardly have been made at the time, for unless any 
Pharisees or disciples of John merely looked in from curiosity during 
the progress of the meal, their own presence there would have involved 
them in the very blame which they were casting on their Lord.^ But 

^ Luke v. 26. The word Ttapddo^a is used here alone in the New Testament. 

" Matt. ix. 11 ; Mark ii. 16 ; Luke v. 29, Soxh (ieyd.\ri. This shows that 
Matthew had made large earthly sacrifices to follow Christ. It seems- quite clear 
that the only reason why the Synoptists relate the call, of Matthew in this 
place instead of earlier, is to connect his call with this feast. . But on the other 
hand a great farewell feast could hardly have been given on the day of the call, and 
other circumstances, arising especially from the fact that the Twelve were chosen 
before the Sermon on the Mount, and that the call of Matthew from the toll-booth 
must have preceded his selection as an Apostle, lead us to the conviction that the 
feast was given afterwards. Archbishop Newcome, in his Sarmony of the Gospels, 
p. 259, says “that Levi’s call and feast were separated, in the most ancient 
Harmonies, from Tatian in a.d. 170,- to Gerson a.d. - 1400 ” ' (see Andrews’ 
Life of our Lord, p. 211) ; and he might have added, down to many modern 
commentators. 

3 The words ^irav vytrreiovTes, however, in Mark ii. 18 may mean ‘^were fasting 
at the time.” - ' 
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Jesus probably heard of their murmurs before the feast was over. 
There was something characteristic in the way in which the criticism 
was made. The . Pharisees, still a little dubious as to Christ’s real 
character, evidently overawed by His greatness, and not yet having 
ventured upon ah open rupture with Him, only vented their ill- 
humour on the disciples, asking them “why their Master ate with 
publicans and sinners % ” The simple-minded Apostles were perhaps 
unable to' explain; but Jesus at once faced the opposition, and told 
these murmuring respectabilities that He came not to the self-righteous, 
but to the conscious sinners. He came not to the folded flock, but to 
the straying sheep. To preach the Gospel to the poor, to extend 
mercy to the lost, was the very object for which He tabernacled 
among men. It was His will not to thrust His gi’ace on those who 
from- the first wilfuUy steeled their hearts against it, but gently to 
extend it to those who needed and felt their need of it. His teaching 
was to be “ as the small rain upon the tender herb, and as the showers 
upon the grass.” And then, referring them- to one of those palmary 
passages of the Old Testament (Hos. vi. 6) i which even in those days ' 
had summed up the essence of all that was pleasing to God in love and 
mercy. He borrowed the phrase of their owm Rabbis, and bade them — 
these teachers of the people, who claimed to know so much — to “ go 
and learii ” ^ what that meaneth, “ I desire mercy, and not sacrifice.” 
Perhaps it had never before occurred to their astonished minds, over- 
laid .as they were by a crust of Levitism and tradition, that the love 
which thinks it no condescension to mingle with sinners in the efibrt to 
win their souls, is more pleasing to God than thousands of rams and 
tens of thousands of rivers of oil. 

The answer to the somewhat querulous question asked Him by 
John’s disciples was less severe in tone.^ Ho doubt He pitied that 
natural dejection of mind which arose from the position of the great 

^ The quotation is from the Hebrew. The LXX. has i) for ical ov. Comp. 
Matt. xii. 7 ; 1 Sam. xv. 22.; Deut. x. 12 ; Prov. xxi. 3 ; Eccles. xii. 13 ; Hosea 
vi..6 ; Micah vi. 8 ; passages amply suflScient to have shown the Jews, had they 
reall!/ searched the Scriptures, the hollowness and falsity of the whole Pharisaic 
system. 

2 'Matt. ix. 13, nobi ns. On the interesting question of the language ordinarily 
used by our Lord, see Chap. 'VTI. p. 65. 

!*Matt. ix. 14 — 17; Mark ii. 18 — 22; Luke v. 33 — 39. Apparently the 
Pharisees, eager to seize everj' opportunity to oppose Him, and glad of a 
combination so powerful and so unwonted as that which enabled them to unite 
with John’s disciples, joined in this question also (Mark ii. 19). 
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teacher, to whom alone they had as yet learned to look, and who now 
lay in the dreary misery of a Machaerus dungeon. They were at the 
time fasting (ivriaTevoy), and wanted to know why He and His 
disciples were not’ fasting. He might have answered that fasting was 
at the best a work of supererogation — useful indeed, and obligatory, 
if any man felt that thereby he was assisted in the mortification of 
anything which was evil in his nature— but worse than useless if it 
merely ministered to his spii’itual pride, and led him to despise others. 
He might have pointed out to them that although they had instituted 
a fast twice in the week,i this was but a traditional institution, so 
little sanctioned by the Mosaic law, that in it but one single day of 
fasting was appointed for the entire year. 2 He might too have added 
that the reason why fasting had not been made a universal duty is 
probably that spirit of mercy which recognised how difiTerently it 
worked upon difierent temperaments, fortifying some against the 
attacks of temptation, but only hindering others in the accomplish- 
ment of duty. Or again, He might have referred them to those 
passages in their own Prophets which pointed out that, in the sight 
of God, the true fasting is not mere abstinence from food while all the 
time the man is “ smiting with the fist of wickedness ; ” but rather to 
love mercy, and to do justice, and to let the oppressed go free.^ But 
instead of all these lessons, which, in their present state, might only 
have exasperated their prejudices. He answers them only by a gentle 
argumentum ad hominem. Referring to the fine image in which their 
own beloved teacher had spoken of Him as the Bridegroom, He 
contented Himself with asking them, “Can ye make the children of 
the bridechamber fast,^ while the bridegroom is with them % ” and then, 

^ On Thursday, because on that day Moses was believed to have re-ascended 
Mount Sinai ; on Monday, because on that day he returned. Of. Luke xviii. 12 ; 
Babha Kama, f. 82 a. 

2 The Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi. 29 ; Num. xxix. 7). It appears that in 

the period of the Exile four annual fasts (in the fourth, fifth, seventh, and tenth 
months) had sprung up, but they certainly receive 'no special sanction from the 
Prophets (Zech. vii. 1 — 12 ; viii. 19). In the oldest and genuine part of the 
Megillah Taanith, which emanated from the schools of Hillel and Shammai, there is 
merely a, list of days on which fasting and mourning are forbidden. ' It will be 
found with a translation in Derenbourg, Sist. Palestine, pp. 439 — 446. See too 
Lightfoot, Kor. Hebr. in Matt. ix. 14. ' 

3 See the many splendid utterances of the Prophets to this effect (Micah w. 6 — 
8; Hosea vi. 6 ; xii. 6 ] Amos v. 21 — 24; Isa. i. 10 — 20). 

^ John iii. 29. Christ was the Bridegroom ; John the Baptist “ the friend of 
the Bridegroom,” the paranymph, 9 r vviji<paya>y6s ; the disciples of Christ are “ the 
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booking calmly into the deep abyss which yawned before Him, He 
uttered a saying which — although at that time none probably under- 
stood it — was perhaps the earliest public intimation that He gave of 
the violent end which awaited Him — “ But the days will come when 
the bridegroom shall be taken away from them,i and then shall they 
fast in those days.” - I’ui'ther, He told them in words of yet deeper 
significance, though expressed, as so often, in the homeliest metaphors, 
that His religion is, as it were, a robe entirely new, not a patch of 
unteazled cloth upon an old robe, serving only to make worse its 
original rents ; ^ that it is not new wine put, in all its fresh fermenting, 

sons of the 'bridechamber.” The use of the word irevBeTv, “mourn,” instead of 
vi\<ireveiv, “fast,” in Matt. ix. 15, gives stiU greater point to the question. 
Fasting was a sign of sorrow, hut the kingdom of God was a kingdom of gladness, 
and the bridal to which their own master had compared its proclamation was a 
time of joy. The disciples are the paranymphs, the children of the bridechamber, 
the bent liahachtmnah, a thoroughly Hebrew metaphor for the nearest friends of the 
wedded pair. 

1 A dim hint of the same kind had been given in the private conversation with 
Hicodemus (John iii. 14). The word hirapO^, clearly implying a violent termination 
of His career, which is here used by each of the Synoptists (Matt. ix. 15 ; Mark ii. 20), 
occurs nowhere else, in the New Testament. 

® This text is amazingly misunderstood. It is often quoted as a proof that 
Jesus directed Christians to fast, and even, as I have heard it stated at a clerical 
meeting, that fasting is the distinctive sign of a Christian ! If so, it would he 
singular that in Christ’s day it was a distinctive difference between Christ’s disciples 
and those of John that the former fasted not. In point of fact, fasting is never once 
commanded either by Christ or throughout the entire New Testament, and the line 
taken respecting it is that of Isa. Iviii. 3 — 7. For this we see a divine reason in the 
fact that to almost all temperaments it constitutes an increase instead of a decrease 
of the violence of sensual temptation. But the really fatal part of the misinterpre- 
tation of this text is the notion that these are the days when the Bridegroom is 
taken from us ! Such a notion does violence to the most blessed and essential 
truth of the Gospel dispensation, which is that Christ, so far from being taken 
from us, is now nearer to us by His spiritual indwelling than He ever could be by 
physical presence. What, then, is the meaning of these words ? I entirely reject 
the view of Archbishop Trench that “ our Lord contemplates the whole interval 
between His death and the Second Coming as a time suitable for mourning, being 
the time' of His absence from the Church.” The remark seems to me doubly and 
deplorably wrong. For so far from the whole Christian dispensation being a 
time of grief and a time when Christ is taken away from us, it is, on the 
contrary, pre-eminenll}’’ a time of joy even in the midst of sorrow, and a time 
when Clirist is much nearer to us, much more effectually with us, by His spirit, 
than He was with the Apostles in bodily presence. 

* Matt. ix. 16, liaKovs ayvdcpov. The right rendering of Luke v. 36 is “no one 
tearing a patch from a new garment putteth it upon an old.” 
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expansive strength, into old and worn wine-skins, and sO serving only- 
to burst the wine-skins and be lost, but new Avine in fresh wine-skins.^ 
The new spirit was to be embodied nn wholly renovated forms ; : the 
new freedom was to be untrammelled by obsolete and long meaningless ■ 
limitations ; the spiritual doctrine was to be sundered for ever from 
the elaborate externalism of cancelled ordinances. ■ . ' 

St. Luke also has preserved for us the tender and remarkable 
addition — “ No man also having drunk old wine straightway desireth 
new: : for he saith, The old is excellent.” 2 Perhaps the fact that these 
words were found to be obscure has caused the variety of reading in ' 
the original text. There is nothing less like the ordinary cliai’acter of 
man than to make allowance for difference of opinion in matters of 
religion; yet it is the duty of doing this which the words imply.' 
Jesus had been showing them that His kingdom was something 
more than a restitution (airoKaraiTTacrtg), it . was a recreation 
(-TraXiyysrsaia) ; but He knew liow hal'd it was for men trained 
in the tradition of- the Pharisees, and in admiration for rigid 
asceticism, to accept , truths which were to them both .new and. 
strange ; and therefore, even when He is endeavouring to Hghten 
their darkness, He shows that He can look on them “ with larger, 
other eyes,” and make allowance for the prejudices of a past training, 
which it is so difficult to eradicate. -But we may note that into’ the 
two comparisons of the patched garment and the old wineskins our 
Lord infuses the essence of the whole Pauline Gospel, as developed in 
the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians ; while the added remark 
illustrates (as Godet observes) . His tolerant and accommodating 
method. 

^ oTvov viov eis hffKois Kaivohs fiXTjreov (Luke V. 38). Similes not unlike this 
may be found in heathen literature, and ■we know that our Lord did not shun 
such existing parallels (Acts xxvi. 14). The fact, however, that His next 
words in St. Luke (v. 38) run into ah iambic line, ’ „ . ■n-iiv TroXrut’i'' 

eiideus d4\ei veov, is probably as purely accidental as the previous iambic in.verse 
21, rls iffriv oSros f>s \a\e? p\a(npri/x(as ; 

- Leg. xpfl<rr6s. (n, B, L.) Bengel makes the wise comment' 
mutantur habitus animoruin.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE" DAY OP Matthew’s feast {continued), 

“Is there no physician, there?” — J er. viii. 22. 

The feast was scarcely over at tlie house of Matthew, ^ and Jesus was 
still , engaged in the kindly teaching which arose out of the question of 
John’s disciples, when another event occurred which led in succession 
to three of the greatest miracles of His earthly life. 2 
• A ruler of the synagogue — the rosh hahkeneseth, or chief elder of 
the congregation, to whom the Jews looked with great respect — came 
to Jesus in extreme agitation. It is .not improbable that this ruler of 
the synagogue . had been one of the deputation who had pleaded with 
Jesus -for the centurmn-proselyte by whom it had been built. If so, 
he knew by experience the power, of Him to whom he nosY appealed. 
Flinging himself . at His feet with broken woi'ds ® — which in the 
original still sound as though they were interrupted and rendered 
incoherent by bursts of grief — he tells Him that his little daughter, 
his only daughter, is dying, is dead •, but still, if He will but come 
and , lay His hand upon her, she shall live. With the tenderness 
which could not be deaf to a mourner’s cry, Jesus rose at once^ from 
the table, and went with him, followed not only by His disciples, but 
also by a dense' expectant multitude, which had been witness of the 
scene. And as He went the people in their eagerness .pressed upon 
Him and thronged Him. 

But among this throng — containing doubtless some of the Pharisees 
and of J ohn’s disciples with whom He had been discoursing, as well as 
some of the publicans and sinners with whom He had been seated at 
the feast — there was one who had not been attracted by curiosity to 
witness what would be done for' the ruler of the synagogue. It was a 

^ The note of time in Matt. ix. 18, “while He spake these things unto them,” 
is here quite explicit ; and St. Matthew is most likely to have followed the exact 
order of events on a day which was to him so memorable, as his last farewell to his 
old life as a GalUsean publican. 

- Matt. ix. IS — 26 ; Mark v. 22 — 43 ; Luke viii. 41 — 56. 

3' Mark v. 23. Considering the position of Jairus, this little incident strikingly 
shows the estimation in which Jesus was held at this time even by men of leading 
position. 

^ Matt. m. 19; iyepBets. 
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woman who for twelve years had suffered from a distressing malady, 
which unfitted her for all the relationships of life, and which was 
peculiarly afllicting, because in the popular mind it was regarded as a 
direct consequence of sinful habits. In vain had she wasted he?' 
substance and done fresh injury to her health in the effort to procure 
relief from many different physicians, ^ and now, as a last desperate 
resource, she would try what could be gained without money and 
without price from the Great Physician. Perhajis, in her ignorance, it 
was because she had no longer any reward to offer ; perhaps because 
she was ashamed in her feminine modesty to reveal the malady from 
which she had been suffering; but from whatever cause, she deter- 
mined, as it were, to steal from Him, unknown, the blessing for which 
she longed. ‘ And so, with the strength and pertinacity of despair, she 
struggled in that dense throng until she was near enough to touch 
Him from behind ; and then, perhaps all the more violently from her 
extreme nervousness, she grasped the white tassel of His robe. By 
the law of Moses every J ew was to wear at each corner of his tallUli a 
fringe or tassel, bound by a thread of symbolic blue, to remind him 
that he was holy to God.3 Two of these fringes usually hung down at 
the bottom of the robe ; one hung over the shoulder where the robe 
was folded round the person. It was ' probably this one that she 
touched 3 with trembling haste, and then, feeling instantly that she 
was healed, she shrank back unnoticed into the throng. Unnoticed bj 
others, but not by Christ, Perceiving that healing power had gone 
out from Him, recognising the magnetic touch of faith even amid the 
pressure of the crowd. He stopped 'and asked, “ Who touched My 
clothes 1 ” There was something almost impatient in the reply of 
Peter, as though in such a throng he thought it absurd to ask “ Who 

^ Mark v. 26, TroWit iradovtrd virb iroWay larpuv. The physician-Evangelist St. 
Luke (viii. 43) mentions that in this attempt she had wasted all her substance (8 Ao# 
rhp ploy"). This might well have been the case if they had recommended to her 
nothing better than the strange Talmudic recipes mentioned by Lightfoot, Sor. 
■Sebr. in Marc. V.-26. (See Wunderbar, Biblisch-tahmtdische- Medicin.") The recipes 
are not, however, worse than those given by Luther 'in his Table Talk, who (in the 
Old English translation of the book) exclaims, “ How- great is the mercy of God 
who has put such healing virtue in all manner of muck ! ” 

^ Hum. XV. 37 — 40 ; Deut. xxii. 12. The Hebrew word is kanepMth, literally. 
*' wings ” ; ■ and the white tassels with their blue or purple thread were called 
tsttsith. She regarded the tassel as a specially sacred part of the robe. 

8 It is not easy to stoop down in a thick moving crowd, nor could she have done 
so unobserved. ' 
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touched Me 1 ”^ But Jesus, His eyes still -wandering over the many 
faces, told him that there -was a difference bet-ween the cro-wding of 
cui’iosity and the touch of faith, and as at last His glance fell on the 
poor woman, she, perceiving that she had erred in trying to filch the 
blessing which He would have graciously bestowed, came forward 
trembling, and, flinging herself at His feet, told Him all the truth. 
Her feminine shame and fear were forgotten in her desire to atone for 
her fault. Doubtless she dreaded His anger, for the Law ordained 
that the touch of one afflicted as she was, caused ceremonial un- 
cleanness till the evening.2 But His touch had cleansed her, not 
hers polluted Him. So far from being indignant. He said to her- 
“ Daughter ” — and at once the sound of that gracious word sealed her 
pardon — “ go for peace : 3 thy faith hath saved thee ; be healed from 
thy disease.” 

The incident must have caused a brief delay, and, as we have seen, 
to the anguish of Jaii’us every instant was critical. But he was not 
the only sufferer who had a claim on the Sa-riour’s mercy ; and, as he 
uttered no complaint, it is clear that sorrow had not made him selfish. 
But at this moment a messenger reached him with the brief message — 
“ Thy daughter is dead ; ” and then, apparently with a touch of dislike 
and irony, added, “ Worry not the Rabbi.” ^ 

The message had not been addressed to J esus, but He overheard it,^ 
and with a compassionate desire to spare the poor father from needless 
agony. He said to him, “ Fear not, only believe.” They soon arrived 

1 “ Illi premunt, ista tetigit ” (Aug., Serm. ccxlv.). “ Caro premit, fides tangit ” 
(id. Ixii. 4). (Trench, Miracles, p. 204.) 

" Lev. XV. 19. The Pharisees shrunk from a -woman’s touch, as they do now. 
“ The cha^cams were especially careful to avoid being touched by any part of the 
women’s dresses ” (Frankl, Jcivs in the East, ii. 81). 

® As before (Luke -vii. 50), this corresponds to the Hebrew expression leshalom. 
Our Lord addressed no other woman by the title Biyarep. Legend has assigned to 
this woman Veronica as a name, and Paneas (Caesarea Philippi) as a residence. 
An ancient statue of bronze at this place was believed to represent her in the act of 
touching the fringe of Christ’s robe ; and Eusebius {Hist. Eecl. -vii. 18) and 
Sozomen {Hist. Bed. v. 21) both mention this statue, which was regarded as so 
strong a testimony to . the reality of Christ’s miracle, that Julian the Apostate — or, 
according to another account, Maximus — ^is charged with ha-vdng destroyed it. 

‘ The curious word o-kvWs, something like our “ worry ” or “ bother,” is used 
here, and here alone (except in Luke -vii. 6), by both St. Mark and St. Luke. 
(The ia-Kv\p.fvoi of Matt. ix. 36 is a dubious reading.) 

® Mark v. 36, rrapaKovcras (k, B, L)- Tbe word occurs nowhere else in the New' 
Tootament. 
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at his ho use, and found it occupied by the hired mourners and flute- 
players, who, as they beat their breasts, with mercenary clamour, 
insulted the dumbness of sincere sorrow, and the patient majesty of 
death.i Probably this simulated wailing would be very repulsive to 
the soul of Christ, Stopping at the door to forbid any of the multitude 
to follow Him, He entered the house with three only of the inmost 
circle of His Apostles — Peter, and James, and John. His first care 
was to still the idle noise ; and as His declaration — “ The little maid ^ 
is not dead, but sleepeth ” — was only received with coarse ridicule,® He 
iudignantly ejected the paid mourners.^ ‘ When quiet was restored. 
He took with HiTn the father and the mother and His. three 
and entered the chamber hallowed by, the awfulness of -death, Then, 

taking the little cold -dead .hand, He uttered these two thrilling words, 
Taliiha cumi ” — “ Little maid, arise ! ” ® and her spiiit returned, and 
the child arose and walked. An awful amazement seized the parents ; ® 
but -Jesus calmly bade them give the child some food. And if- He 
added His customary warning^ that -they should not speak of Avhat had 
happened, it was not with the intention that the entire fact should 
remain unknown — for that would have been impossible — but because 
those who have received from God’s hand unbounded mercy are more 
likely to revei’ence that mercy with adoring gi’atitude if it be kept like 
a. hidden treasure in the inmost heart. 

Overwhelming as had been the incidents of this long night and 

^ At this time among the Jews, no less than among the Komans, 

“ Cantatrat fanis, cantabat tibia ludis, 

Cantabat moestis tibia funeribus.” (Ov. Fast, vi.) 

The Hahhinic rule provided that there should be at least two flute-players, and one 
mourning-woman (Selden, Pzor. iii. 8). The amount of noise indicated by 

the dSpv^os, KKaiovras Kal a\a.\dCovTas iroWh (Mark v. 38) ■ recalls to us the 
“Quantum non superant tria funera’’^ of Hor. Affi. i. 6, 43. The custom was 
doubtless ancient (Eccles. xii., 6 ; Jer. ix. 17 ; Amos v. 16 ; 2 Ohron. xxxv. 26). 
St. iiuke adds the heating on the breast (viii. 52 ; of. Nahum ii. 7). The 
custom still continues ; “ they weep, howl, heat their breasts, and tear their hair 
according to contract” (Thomson, Land and Booh, 1., ch. viii.). 

^.Mark V. 39, t6 7rai5‘ov. She was twelve years old. 

® The Evangelists use the strong expression, KareveKcov a{»Tou. 

^ Mark v. 40, iKfioKoiv airav'fas, 

® The better reading, and nearer . the Aramaic, seems to he raKeied Koi}x. 
Doubtless St. Peter, rwho was actually present, told his friend and kinsman Mark 
the actual words which Christ had used. They are interesting also as hearing on 
the question of the language which He generally spoke. 

® Mark V. 42. ii.iarr](rav iKcrrd.crei /xeydXji. 
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day, it seems probable from St. Matthew that it was signalised by yet 
one more work of power. For as He departed thence two blind men 
followed Him Avith the cry — as yet unheard — “Son of David, have 
mercy on us.” A.lready Christ had begun to check, as it were, the 
spontaneity of His miracles. He had performed more than sufficient 
to attest His mission, and it was important that men shordd pay more 
heed to His divine teaching than to His temporal healings. Nor 
would He as yet sanction the premature, and perhaps ill-considered, 
use of the' Messianic title “ Son of David ” — a title which, had He 
publicly accepted it, might have thwarted His sacred purposes, by 
leading to a revolt in His favour against the Roman power. "Without 
noticing the men or their cry. He went .to the. house in Capernaum 
where He abode ; nor was it until they had followed - Him into the 
house that He tested their faith by the question, “Believe ye that 
I am able to do thisl” They said unto Him, “Yea, Lord.” Then 
touched He their' eyes, saying, “ According to youi';- faith be it unto 
you.” ■ And' then.' eyes were opened. . Like so .many whom He healed, 
they neglected His command not to reveal it.^ There are some who 
have admired their disobedience, and have attributed it to the 
enthusiasm of gratitude ; but was it not rather the enthusiasm of a 
blatant wonder, the vulgai'ity of a chattering boast? How many of 
these multitudes who had been healed by Him became His true 
disciples 1 Did not the fire of devotion which a hallowed silence must 
have kept alive upon the altar of their hearts die away in the blaze of 
empty rumour? Did not He know best? Would not obedience have 
been better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams? Yes ! 
It is possible to deceive ourselves; it is possible to ofier to Christ a 
seeming service which disobeys His inmost precepts — to grieve Him, 
under the guise of honouring Him, by vain repetitions, and empty 
genuflexions, and bitter intolerance, and iifeverent familiarity, and 
the hollow simulacrum of a dead devotion. Better, far better, to 
serve Him by doing the things He said than by a seeming zeal, often 
false in exact proportion to its obtrusiveness, for the glory of His 
name. These disobedient babblers, who talked so much of Him, did, 
but offer Him the . dishonouring service of a double hea-i-t ; their 
violation of His commandment serA^ed only to hinder His usefulness, 
to trouble His spuit, and to precipitate. His death. 


1 Matt. i.x. 27—31. 
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OHAPTER XXVL 

A VISIT TO JERUSALEM, 

Simplicity is the hest viaticum for the Christian.” — Clem. Aeex. Toed. ii. 

Anyone who has carefully studied the Gospel narratives side by side 
in order to form from them as clear a conception as is possible of the 
life of Christ, can hardly fail to have been struck with two or three 
facts respecting the sequence of events in His public ministry. In 
spite of the difficulty introduced by the varying arrangements of the 
Synoptists, and by the silence of the fourth Gospel about the main 
part of the preaching in Galilee, we see distinctly the following 
circumstances : — 

1. That the innocent enthusiasm of joyous welcome with which 
Jesus and His words and works were at first received in Horthern 
Galilee gradually, but in a short space of time, gave way to suspicion, 
dislike, and even hostility on the part of large and powerful sections of 
the people. 

2. That the external character, as well as the localities, of our 
Lord’s mission were much altered after the murder of John the 
Baptist. 

3. That the tidings of this murder, together with a marked 
development of opposition, and the constant presence of Scribes and 
Pharisees from Judsea to watch His conduct and dog His move- 
ments, seem to synchronise with a visit to Jerusalem not recorded by 
the Synoptists, but evidently identical with the nameless festival 
mentioned in John v. 1. 

4. That this unnamed festival must have occurred somewhere about 
that period of His ministry at which we have now arrived. 

What this feast was we shall consider immediately ; but it wSs 
preceded by another event — the mission of the Twelve Apostles. 

At the close of the missionaiy journeys, during which occurred 
some of the events described in the last chapters, Jesus was struck 
v/itb compassion at the sight of the multitude.^ They reminded Him 
of sheep harassed by enemies, and lying thirsty and neglected in the 
fields because they have no shepherd, ^ They also called up to the 

^ Slatt. ixj 35 — 38. 

® Ver. 36, ; the reading is perhaps a 

gloss for the unfamiliar word. 
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mind the image of a harvest ripe, but unreaped for lack of labourers ; 
and He bade His Apostles pray to the Lord of the harvest that He 
would send forth labourers into His harvest. Immediately afterwards, 
liaving Himself now traversed the' whole of Galilee, He sent them out 
two and two to confinn His teaching and perform works of mercy in 
His name.i 

Before sending them He natui-ally gave them the instructions 
wliich were to guide their conduct. At present they were to confine 
their mission to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, and not extend it 
to Samaritans or Gentiles, The topic of their preaching was to be the 
nearness of the kingdom of heaven, and it was to be freely supported 
by works of power and beneficence. They were to take nothing with 
them ] no scrip for food ; no purse for money ; no change of raiment ; - 
no travelling shoes (i/To2»/para, calcei) in place of their ordinary 
palm-bark sandals ; they were not even to procure a staflT for the 
journey if they did not happen already to possess one their mission 
— like all the greatest and most eflTective missions which the world 
has ever known — was to be simple and self-supporting. The open 
hospitality of the East, so often used as the basis for a dissemination of 
new thoughts, would be ample for their maintenance.'* On entering a 

* Matt. X. 1 — 12; Mark w. 7 — 13 ; Luke ix. 1 — 6. 

- Few ordinary peasants in the East can boast of a change of garments. They 
even sleep in the clothes which they wear during the da}^ 

3 That this was the meaning of the injunctions appears from a comparison 
of the three Evangelists. The fiTjSe pd0Soi> of Matt. x. 10 depends on pi; - 
icT‘t}tTr]o-0e, “ do not pr'ocure for the purposes of this journey,” and is therefore no 
contradiction to the el pJj fidpSov p.6vov of Mark w. 8. Keim’s remarks — “Diese 
Wendung der Dinge hat dann freilich dem Markus nicht eingeleuchtet ; • er ist 
kein Freund der nackten Armuth .... aber fiir Mitnahme eines Stockes und 
Anlegung von Sandalen spricht er sich mit grosser fast komischer Bestimmtheit aus ” 
(Gesch. Jesu, II. i., p. 327) — are captious and shallow. As regards these minute 
differences, we may observe that probably in many instances they merel}’' arise 
from the fact that our Lord used Aramaic phrases, which are capable of trivial 
variation in the limits within which they were understood : e.g., if here He said, 
nT:DnN'r, it might mean, “even if ye have a staff, it is superfluous.” (Ebrard, 
Gosp. Historg, p. 295, E.Tr.) 

■* Eenan notices the modem analogy. "When travelling in the East no one 
need ever scruple to go into the best house of any Arab village to which he comes, 
and he will always be received u-ith profuse and gratuitous hospitality. From the 
moment we entered any house, it was regarded as our own. There is not an Arab 
you meet who will not empty for you the last drop in his water-skin, or share with 
you his last piece of black bread. The Rabbis said that Paradise was the reward of 
willing hospitalit 3 ’. (Schbttgen, Her. JBeir. 108.) 

10 
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town they were to go to any house in it where they had reason to hope 
that they would be welcome, and to salute it with the immemorial 
blessing, Shaldm laJcem,^ “Peace be to you.” If the children of peace 
were there, the blessing would be effective ; if not, it 'svould return on 
their own heads.- If rejected, they ■were to shake off the dust of their 
feet in witness that they had spoken faithfully, and that they cleared 
themselves of all responsibility for that judgment which should fall 
more heavily on wilful haters of the light than on the darkest places of 
a heathendom in which the light had never, or but feebly, shone. 

So far their Lord had pointed out to them' the duties of trustful 
faith, of gentle courtesy, of self-denying simplicity, as the first essentials 
of missionary success. He proceeded to fortify them against the in- 
evitable trials of their missionary work. 

They needed and were to exercise the wisdom of serpents no less 
than the harmlessness of doves; for He was sending them forth as 
sheep among wolves. 

Doubtless these discourses were not always delivered in the con- 
tinuous form in which they have naturally come down to us. Our 
Lord seems at all times to have graciously encouraged the questions of 
humble and earnest listeners; and at this point we are told by an 
ancient tradition,^ that St. Peter — ever, we may be sure, a most eager 
listener — interrupted his Master with the not unnatural question, “But 
how then if the wolves should tear the lambs 1 ” And J esus answered, 
smiling perhaps at the simplicity of His chief Apostle, “ Let not the - 
lambs fear the wolves when the lambs are once dead, and do you fear 
not those who can kill you and do nothing to you, but fear Him who 
after you are dead hath power over soul and body to cast them into 

^ Comp. Gen. xliii. 23. It -was believed to include every blessing. Have 
not our missionaries sometimes erred from forgetting the spirit of this injunction ? 
It has been too caustically and bitterly said — and yet the saying may find some 
occasional justification — that missionaries have too often proceeded on the plan of 
(1) discovering all the prejudices of a people, and (2) shocking them. Doubtless 
this .has been only due to an ill-guided zeal ; but so did not St. Paul. He 
was most courteous and conciliatory in his address to the A'iiienians, and he lived 
for three and a half years at Ephesus, without once reviling or insulting the 
worshippers of Artemis. 

“ Clemens Eomanus, II. 5 (about a.d. 140; see Lightfoot’s Clemens Eomantis). 
This is one of the &ypa(l>a hSypLara, unwrritten traditional sayings of our Lord, 
which there is no reason to doubt. ’AiroKpiBels 'Bl S Tlirpos avT(p Keyei, ’Eav oZv 
Biaffwapd^cixnu ol K{ikoi ra hpvla; Eltrev 6 'lijffovs IleTpqs, Ml; (poPela-Beaffav ret apvia 
Tous XvKovs pLerd rh drroBaveTv avrd. The remainder of the passage is merely a 
reference to Matt. x. 28. 
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the Gehenna of fire.” And then, continuing the thread of His 
discourse, He warned them plainly how, both at this time and long 
afterwards, they might be brought before councils, and scourged in 
synagogues,^ and stand at the judgment-bar of kings, and yet, without 
anxious premeditation,^ the Spirit should teach them what to say. 
The doctrine of peace should be changed by the evil passions of men 
into a war-cry of fury and hate, and they might be driven to fly before 
the face of enemies from city to city. Still let them endure to the 
end, for before they had gone throiigli tlie citie.s of Israel, the Son of 
Man should have come.^ 

Then, lastly. He warned and comforted them by reminding them 
of what He Himself had sufiered, and how He had been opposed. Let 
them not fear. The God who cared for the little birds when they fell 
to the ground * — the God by whom the very hairs of their head were 
numbered — the God who (and here He glanced back perhaps at the 
question of Peter) held in His hand the issues, not of life and death 
only, but of eternal life and of eternal death, and who was therefore 
more to be feared than the wolves of earth — H e was with them He 
would acknowledge those whom His Son acknowledged, and deny 
those whom He denied. They were being sent forth into a world of 
strife, which would seem even the more deadly because of the peace 
which it rejected. Their nearest and their deare.st might side vnth 
the world against them. But they who would be His true followers 
must for His sake give up all ; must take up their cross ® and follow 
Him. But then, for their comfort, He told them that they should be 
as He was in the world j that they who received them should receive 
Him ; that to lose their lives for His sake would be to more than find 

■1- For the (ruviSpta, see Deut, xvi. 18. For the power of the synagogue officials 
to punish by scourging, see Acts v. 40 ; 2 Cor. xi. 24. 

- Matt. X. 19. The “ take no thought ” of the A.V. is too strong ; as in Matt, 
vi; 25, it mejins “ be not over-anxious about.” 

3 This glance into the farther future probably belongs to a much later discourse ; 
and the coming of the Son of Man is here understood in its first and narrower 
signification of the downfall of Judaism, and the establishment of a kingdom of 
Chiist on earth, which some at least among them lived to see. 

Matt. X. 29. Little birds are still strung together and sold for “two 
farthings ” in the towns of Palestine. 

* If this were not a proverbial allusion (as seems probable from its use in 
Plutarch, De Ser. jtTum. Vind. ix., tKaaros Kouioipyuv iuipepet rhv avrov aravpar), it 
must have been a dark sa}"ing to the Apostles at this time. Perhaps it belongs to a 
much later occasion, after He had distinctly prophesied the certainty and nature of 
His future sufferings. 
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them; that a cup of cold water given to the humblest of His little 
ones 1 should not miss of its reward. 

Such is an outline of these parting instructions as given b}’- St. 
Matthew, and every missionary and every minister should write them 
in letters of gold. The sterility of missionary labour is a constant 
subject of regret and discouragement among us. Would it be so if all 
our missions were cai’ried out in this wise and conciliatory, in this 
simple and self-abandoning, in this faithful and dauntless spirit? Was 
a missionary ever unsuccessful who, being enabled by the grace of God 
to live in the light of such precepts as these, ^ worked as St. Paul 
worked, or St. Francis Xavier, or Henry Martyn, or Adoniram J udson, 
or John Eliot, or David Schwarz? 

That the whole of this discoui’se was not delivered on this occR' 
sion,3 that there are references in it to later periods,'*^ that parts of it 
are only applicable to other apostolic missions which as yet lay far in 
the future,® seems clear; but we may, nevertheless, be grateful that 
St. Matthew, guided as usual by unity of subject, collected into one 
focus the scattered rays of instruction delivered, perhaps, on several 
subsequent occasions — as, for instance, before the sending of the 
Seventy, and even as the parting utterances of the risen Christ.® 

The Jews were familiar with the institution of Sheluchim, the 
plenipotentiaries of some higher authority. This was the title by whicli 
Christ seems to have marked out the position of His Apostles. It was 
a wise and merciful provision that He sent them out two and two ; 7 

^ Alford ingeniously conjectures that some children may have been present. 

® Of course I do not imply that a missionary is bound to serve gratuitously; 
that would be against the distinct statement of our Lord (Matt. x. 10, 11) ; yet 
there m-e occasions when even this may be desirable (1 Cor. ix. 15 — 19; 2 Cor. xi. 
9 — 12 ; 1 Thess. ii. 9, etc.). But Christ meant all His commands to be interpreted 
.recording to their spirit, and we must not overlook the fact that this method of 
preaching tvas (and is) made more common and easy in the East than for us. 

Nor was there in this,” says Dr. Thomson, “ any departure from the simple 
manners of the country. At this day the fai-mer sets out on excursions quite as 
■ extensive without a pam in his purse ; and the modern Moslem prophet of 
Tarishiidehah thus sends forth his apostles over this identical region ” (T/ie Zand 
and the Book, p. 346). 

® St. Mark and St. Luke only give, at this juncture, an epitome of its first 
section. 

^ Bx. gr., perhaps some of the expressions in verses 8, 23, 25, 38. 

•’ Ex. gr., verses 18 — 23. 

® Cf. Mark xvi. 15—18 ; Luke x. 2—12 ; Luke xxiv. 47. 

^ The Eabbis held it a fault to journey without a friend with whom to converse 
about the sacred Law {Soli. Chad., f. 61, 1 ; Schottgeu, p. 89), 
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it enabled them to hold sweet converse together, and mntually to 
.correct each other’s faults. Doubtless the friends and the brothers 
went in pairs ; the fiery Peter Avith the more contemplative Andrew ; 
the ■ Sons of Thunder — one influential and commanding, the other 
emotional and eloquent j the kindred faith and guilelessness of Philip 
and Bartholomew : the slow but faithful Thomas with the thoufflitful 
and devoted Matthew; James with his brother Jude ; the zealot Simon 
to fire with his theocratic zeal the dark, flagging, despairing spirit of 
the traitor Judas. 

During their absence Jesus continued His work alone,i perhaps as 
He slowly made His way towards Jerusalem ; for if we can speak of 
probability at all amid the deep uncertainties of the chronology of His 
ministry, it is j)robably to this point that the verse belongs — “ After 
this there was a feast of the Jews, and Jesus went up to Jerusalem.” ^ 

In order not to break the continuity of the narrative, I shall omit 
the discussion here, but I shall in the Appendix ^ give ample reasons, 
as far as the text is concerned, and as far as the time required by the 
narrative is concerned, for believing that this nameless feast was the 
Feast of Puriin. 

But how came Jesus to go up to Jerusalem for such a feast as this 
— a feast which was the saturnalia of Judaism; a feast which was 
without divine authority,*^ and had its roots in the most intensely 
exclusive, not to say vindictive, feelings of the nation ; a feast of 
merriment and masquerade, which was purely - social and often dis- 
creditably' consdvial ; a feast which was unconnected with religious 
services, and was observed, not in the Tem2)le, not even necessarily in 
the sjmagogues, but mainly in the private houses of the Jews?® 

^ Matt. xi. 1. 

- John V. 1. Omitted by the Synoptists, who, until the close, narrate only the 
ministry in Galilee. The Mera touto of St. John v. 1 is a very vague note of 
time, and does not imply “ immediately ” as fitra rovro does. (W estcott, ad loc.') 

3 See E.xcursus VIII., “ The Unnamed Feast of John v. 1.” 

■* To such an extent was this the case that no less than eighty-five eldei's are 
said to have protested against its original institution, regarding it as an innovation 
against the Law (Lightfoot, Sor. Sebr. on John x. 22). It seems to have originated 
among the Jews of the dispersion. 

® Perhaps more nearly I’esemhling in its origin and character our Gu}' Fawkes’ 
Day than an 3 'thing else. Caspari calls it “ein Rache-, Fluch- und Sauffest” 
{ChronoL Geogr. EinL, p. 113); hut there is no proof that it was so at that time. 
In this particular j'car the Feast of Purim seems to have coincided with a Sabbath 
(John v. 10), an arrangement carefully avoided in the later Jewish calendar. (See 
AVieseler. Sgiwpsi/!, p. 199, E.Tr.) • 
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The answer, seems to be that, although Jesus was in Jerusalem at 
this feast, and went up about the time that it was held, the words of 
St. John do not necessarily imply that He went up for the express 
purpose of being present at this particular festival. The Passover took 
place only a month afterwards, and He may well have gone up mainly 
with the intention of being present at the Passover, although He 
gladly availed Himself of an opportunity for being in Judaea and 
Jerusalem a month before it, both that He might once more preach 
in those neighbourhoods, and that He might avoid the publicity and 
dangerous excitement involved in His joining the caravan of the 
Passover pilgrims from Galilee. Such an opportunity may naturally 
have arisen from the absence of the Apostles on their missionary tour. 
The Synoptists give clear indications that Jesus had friends and well- 
wishers at J erusalem and in its vicinity. He must therefore have paid 
visits to those regions which they do not record. Perhaps it- was 
among those friends that He awaited the return of His immediate 
followers. We know the deep affection which He entertained for the 
members of one household in Bethany, and it is not unnatural to 
suppose that He was now living in the seclusion of that pious house- 
hold as a solitary and honoured guest. 

But even if St. John intends us to believe: that the occurrence ot 
this feast was the immediate cause of this visit to Jerusalem, we must 
bear in mind that there is no proof of its having been in our Lord’s 
time the fantastic and disorderly commemoration which it subsequently 
became. Tlie nobler-minded J ews doubtless observed it in a worthier 
manner ; and as one part of the festival consisted in showing acts of 
kindness to the poor, it may have offered an attraction to Jesus both 
on this ground, and because it enabled Him to show that there was 
nothing unnational in the universal character of His message, or the 
all-embracing infinitude of the charity Avhich He both practised and 
enjoined. 

There remains but a single question. The Passover was rapidly 
drawing near, and His presence at that great feast would on every 
ground be expected. - Why, then, did He absent Himself from it? 
Why did He return to Galilee instead of remaining at Jerusalem? 
The events which we are about to narrate will furnish a sufficient 
answer to this question. 



CHAPTER XXYIL 

THE MIRACLE AT BETHESDA. 

El’s irntpofroKoyiav of rwv ’louSafioi' StSdericaXot 4\T]\v9am (pdcTKovres pdcrayfia 
(liv flyai ri) Toiofde vTrSdrifia ou rh ToiouSe, k. t. A. — Oeig. Oj}J). i. 179. 

There was in Jerusalem, near the Sheep-gate, a pool, which was 
believed to possess remarkable healing properties. For this reason, 
in addition to ' its usual name, it had been called in Hebrew 
“ Bethesda,” or the House ' of Mercy, ^ and under the porticoes which 
adorned the pentagonal masonry in which it was enclosed lay a 
multitude of sufferers from blindness, lameness, and atrophy, waiting 
to take advantage of the bubbling and gushing of the water, which 
showed that its medicinal properties were at their highest. There 
is no indication in the narrative that anyone who • thus used the 
water was ai once, or miraculoudy, healed ; but the repeated use of 
an intermittent and gaseous spring — and more than one of the springs 
about Jerusalem continue to be of this character to the present day — 
was doubtless likely to produce beneficial results. 

. A very early popular legend, which has crept by interpolation into 

1 John V. 2, iTTiAtyofievri. There are great varieties of rending; Tischendorf, 
with reads p-fjO^aBa. Perhaps this is sufficient to account for the silence of 
Josephus, who may mention it under another name. The pool now pointed out 
to the traveller, as Bethesda is J}irlcet Israel, which seems, however, to have 
formed part of the deep fosse round the Tower of Antonia. The pool may have 
been the one now known as the Fountain of the Virgin, not far from Siloam, 
and connected with it (as Dr. Eohinson discovered, Bill. Besearches, i. 509) hj' a 
subterranean passage. He himself had an opportunity of observing the inienniitent 
character of this fountain, which, he was told, bubbles up “ at irregular intervals, 
sometimes two and three times a day, and sometimes in summer once in two 
or three days." [Bill. Ecscarclies, i. 341.) It is impossible to decide the real 
derivation of Bethesda out of the nine or ten which have been hazarded, [Recent 
explorations seem to show that the pool of Bethesda was one of those which have 
been discovered a little north-west of St. Anne’s Church, near St. Stephen’s Gate. 
One of them is cut thirty feet deep in the solid rock, and shows the remains of five 
pillars cut out of the rocks. It was reached by a descent of twenty-four steps. 
Here Bethesda had been ahead}^ placed by old tradition. See (in Early Travels, 
pp. 41 and 172) Lorewulf (a.d. 1102), and Maundewlle Williams, Eoly City, ii. 483. 
Pal. Expl. Fund, 1888, p. 125.] 
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the text of St. Jolin,i attributed the healing qualities of the water to 
the descent of an angel who troubled the pool at irregular intervals, 
leaving the first persons who could scramble into it to profit by the 
immersion. This solution of the phenomenon was entirely in ac- 
cordance with the Semitic habit of mind, that, in the universal 
ignorance of science, and the indifiex-ence to close investigation which 
characterise Orientals, the populace Avould not be likely to trouble 
themselves about the possibility of any other explanation. But what- 
ever may have been the general belief about the cause^ the fact that 
the water was found at certain intervals to be impregnated with 
gases which gave it a strengthening property, was sufficient to attract 
a concourse of many sufi'erers. In such a place — in a place where 
there Avas suffering to be alleviated — we naturally expect to find an 
attraction for Him Avho was “ the Good Physician,” and all the more 
because it was the Sabbath. The priests were no doubt infinitely 
busy in their functions and ceremonials in the Temple. The god of 
Phaiisaism cared only for petty accuracies of ritual ; but J esus knew 
that doing good was the one sacrifice with which the Heavenly Father 
was best pleased. 

Among the sick who were lying there was one poor man who, 
for no less than thirty-eight yeai's, had been lamed by paralysis. He 
had haunte^d the porticoes of this pool, but without effect;, for as he 
was left there unaided, and as the motion of the Avater occurred at 
iri-egular times, others more fortunate and less feeble than himself 
managed time after time to struggle in before him, until the favourable 
moment had been lost.^ 

^ The weight of evidence hoth external and internal against the genuineness of 
John V. 3, 4 (from the word is oveiwhelming. 1« It is omitted hy 

not a few of the weightiest MSS. and versions («, B, D, the Cureton Syriac). 
2. In others in which it does occur it is obelised as dubious. 3. It abounds in 
various readings, showing that there is something suspicious about it. 4, It con- 
tains in the short compass of a few lines no leSs than seven words not found ' else- 
where in the New Testament, or only found with a different sense. 5. It relates a 
most startling fact, one wholly unlike anything else in Scripture; one not alluded 
to by a single other writer, Jewish or heathen, and one which, had there been the 
slightest ground for beheving in its truth, would certainly not have been passed 
over in silence by Josephus. 6. Its insertion (to explain the word rapaxdrj in 
verse 7) is easily accounted 'for; its omission; had it been.in the' original text, is 
. quite inconceivable. Accordingly, it is rejected from the text by the best editors as 
a spurious gloss, and indeed there is no earlier trace of its existence than an 
allusion to it in Tertullian {JDe Bapt. 5). (Ob. circ. a.d. 220.) 

" Strauss and his school make all kinds of objections to this narrative. “ Lat- 
terly,” as Lange observes, with cqtting sarcasni, “a crowd of ‘critical’ remaik.s 
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Jesus Jookecl on the man with heartfelt pity. It was obvious^ 
that the vnll of the poor destitute creature was no less stricken with 
paralysis than his limbs, and his •whole life was one long atrophy of 
ineffectual despair. But JT esus was minded to make JBis Purim- 
present to the poor, to whom He had neither silver nor gold to give. 
He would help a fellow-sufferer, whom no one had cared or con- 
descended to help before. 

“ Wiliest thou to be made Avhole ? ” 

At first the words hardly stirred the man’s despondent lethargy ; 
I'-e scarcely seems even to have looked up. But thinking, perhaps, 
with a momentary gleam of hope, that this was some stranger who, 
out of kindness of heart, might help him into the water when it was 
again agitated, he narrated in reply the misery of his long frustration. 
J esus had intended a speedier and moi-e effectual aid. 

“ Rise,” He said, “ take thy couch, and walk.” 

It was spoken in an accent that none could disobey. The manner 
of the Speaker, His voice. His mandate, thrilled like an electric sjiark 
through the withered limbs and the shattered constitution, enfeebled by 
a lifetime of suffering and sin.^ After thirty-eight years of prostration 
the man instantly rose, lifted up his pallet, and began to walk." In 
glad amazement he looked round to see and to thank his unknown 
benefactor; but the crowd was large, and Jesus, anxious to escape 
the unspiritual excitement which regarded Him as a thaumaturge alone, 
had quietly slipped aAvay from observation. ^ 

In spite of this, many jealous eyes were soon upon the man. 
In proportion as the inner power of a religion is dead, in that i)ro- 
poi’tion very often is an exaggerated import attached to its outer 
-forms. Formalism and indifference, pedantic scrupulosity and absolute 

have been seen lying round the pool of Bethesda, like another multitude of blind, 
lame, and withered.” They hold it impossible that the man who, as they assume, 
must have had someone to take him to the pool, never had anyone to put him 
in at the right time. Such remarks are very trivial. 1. St. John says nothing 
of anyone bringing him to the pool ; he may' have lived close by, and been able to 
crawl there himself. 2. He does not say that the pool wrought imtautaneous cm-cs, 
or that the man had never been put into the troubled water. 

1 See verse 1-1, and below. 

= The KpdffParov was probably nothing more than a mere paiUasse, or folded 
aheiyah. To regard such a trivial effort as a violation of the Sabbath ■';\as a 
of superstitious literalism not derived from Scripture, hut founded on the Ora 
Law. 

3 (ver. 13) : literally, ” sw.am out.” Cf. Eur., TUppol. 171 ; Thuc. ii. 90- 

10 * 
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disbelief, are correlative, and ever flourish side by side, It was so with 
Judaism in the days of Christ. Its livings enthusiasm Avas quenched ; 
its lofty faith had died away ; its prophets had ceased to prophesy ; 
its poets had ceased to sing ; its priests were no longer clothed with 
righteousness : its saints Avere feAv. The axe Avas at the root of the 
barren tree, and its stem served only to nourish a fungous brood of 
ceremonials and traditions, 

“ Deathlike, and coloured like a corpse’s cheek.” 

And thus it Avas that the observance of the Sabbath, Avhich had 
been intended to secure for Aveary men a rest full of loAm and mercy 
had become a mere national Tetish — a bai’ren custom fenced in Avitli 
frivolous and senseless restrictions. .Well-nigh every great provision 
of the Mosaic law had noAV been degraded into a superfluity of mean- 
ingless minutim, the delight of small natures, and the grievous incubus 
of all true piety. i 

How, when a religion has thus decayed into a superstition Avithout 
having lost its political power, it is always more than ever tyrannous 
and suspicious in its hunting for here.sy. The healed paralytic Avas 
soon suiTounded by a group of questioners. They looked at him Avith 
surprise and indignation. 

“ It is the Sabbath ; it is not lawful for thee to carry thy bed.” 

Here Avas a flagrant case of violation of • their laAV ! Had not 
a man during the Avanderings in the wilderness been stoned to death 
for gathering sticks on the Sabbath day ? Had not the prophet 
J eremiah expressly said, “ Take heed to yourselves, and bear no burden 
on the Sabbath day ? ” ^ 

Yes ; but why ? Because the Sabbath Avas an ordinance of mercy, 
intended to protect tlie underlings and the oppressed from a life of 
incessant toil ; because it Avas essential to saAm the labourers from 
the over-measure of toil Avhich Avould have been exacted from them in a 
nation afflicted Avith the besetting sin of greed ; because the setting- 
apart of one day in seven for sacred rest was of infinite value to the 
spiritual life of all. That Avas the meaning of the Fourth Command- 
ment. In Avhat respect Avas it violated by the fact that a man Avho, 

^ The present J ews of Palestine, degraded and contemptible a,s is the condition 
of many of them — ^beggars, idlers, cheats, sensualists, as the best of their ovm 
countrymen confess them to be — still cling to all their Sabbatarian superstitions 
c.g., “The German Jews look upon it as a sin to uSe a stick of .any kind on the 
Sabbath ” (Dr. Frankl, Jews in the Hast, E.Tr.. ii. 6). 

- Jpr. xvii. 21. 
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had been healed by a miracle ■wished to carry home the pallet ■which 
was perhaps almost the only thing that he possessed? What the man 
really violated was not the law of God, but the wretched fm-malistic 
inferences of their frigid tradition, ■s^diich Jiad gravely decided that 
on the Sabbath a nailed shoe might not be worn because it was a 
burden, but that an un-nailed shoe might be worn ; and that a person 
might go out with two shoes on, but not with only one ; and that one 
man might cairy a loaf of bread, but that two men might not carry 
it between them, and so forth, to the utmost limit of tyrannous 
absurdity.'^ 

“ He that made me whole,” replied the man, “ He said to me. Take 
up thy bed and walk.” 

As far as the man was concerned, they accepted the plea ; a voice 
fraught with miraculous power so stupendous that it could heal the 
impotence of a lifetime by a word was. clearly, as far as the man was 
concerned, entitled to some obedience. They were flying at higher 
game than this insignificant and miserable suSerer. Nothing was to 
be gained by worrying him. 

' Who is it that” — mark the malignity of these Je\vish authorities 2 
— not that made thee whole, for there was no heresy to be hunted out 
in the mere fact of exercising miraculous power — but “ that gave thee 
the •wicked command to take up thy bed and walk ? ” 

So little apparently, up to this time, was the person of Jesus 
generally known in the suburbs of Jerusalem, or else so dull had been 
the man’s attention while Jesus was speaking to him, that he actually 
did not know who his benefactor was ! But he ascei’tained shortly 
afterwards. It is a touch of grace about liini that we next find him in 
the Temple, whither he may well have gone to return thanks to God 
for this sudden renovation of his wasted life. There, too, Jesus saw 
him, and addressed to him one simple warning, “See, thou hast been 
made whole : continue in sin no longer, lest something •worse happen 
to thee.” 3 ■ - 

Perhaps the warning had been given because Clirist read the 

^ ‘KcipadSo'tts <pipov<Ti (Orig.). These instances of hard and foolish Judaic 

aTTfpayToXoyia, to which Oi’igen expressly alludes, are preserved in the Jlishna, 
Sliobb. X. 6. (Gfr'drer, Jahvh. d. Hcih, i. 18.) 

" Such, as we have already ohserved, is all hut invariably the meaning' of 
ol ’/ovSaToi in St. John. 

s Alford speaks here of “ the sin committed thirty-eight years ago, from which 
this sickness had resulted ; ” hut surely ^iTj/ceri LuipTave means more than this : it 
means, “ Bo sinning — he a sinner — no longer.” 
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worthless nature of the man ; at any rate, there is something at first 
sight peculiarly revolting in the 15th verse. “ The man went and told 
the Jewish authorities that it was Jesus who had made him whole.” 
It is barely possible, though most unlikely, that he may have meant to 
magnify the name of One who had wrought such a mighty work ; but 
as he must have been well aware of. the angry feelings of the J ews — 
as we hear no word of his gratitude, no word of glorifying God — as, 
too, it must have been clear to him that J esus in working the miracle 
had been touched by compassion only, and had been anxious to shun 
publicity — it must be confessed that the primd facie view of the 
man’s conduct is that it was an act of contemptible delation — a 
piece of pitiful self-protection at the expense of his benefactor — an 
almost inconceivable compound of feeble sycophancy and base in- 
gratitude. A.pparently the warning of Jesus had been deeply neces- 
sary, as, if we judge the man aright, it was wholly unavailing. 

For the consequences were disastrous. They changed, in fact, the 
entire tenor of Christ’s remaining life. Untouched by the evidence 
of tender compassion, unmoved by the display of miraculous power, 
the Jewish inquisitors were up in arms to defend their favourite 
piece of legalism. “They began to persecute Jesus because He did 
such things on the Sabbath dayJ 

And it was in answer to this charge that He delivei’ed the lofty 
discourse preserved for us in the fifth chapter of St. John. Whether 
it was delivered in the Temple, or before some committee of the 
Sanhedrin, we cannot tell; but, at any rate, the great Rabbis and 
Chief Priests who summoned Him before them that they , might 
punish Him for a breach of the Sabbath, were amazed and awed, 
if also they were bitterly infuriated, by the words they heard. They 
had brought Him before them in order to warn, and the warnings fell 
on them. They had wished to instruct and reprove, and then, perhaps, 
condescendingly, for this once, to pardon ; and, lo ! He mingles for 
them the majesty of instruction with the severity of compassionate 
rebuke. They sat round Him in all the pomposities of their oflice, 
to overawe Him as an inferior, and, lo 1 they tremble, and gnash 
their teeth, though they dare not act, while \nth words like a flame 
of fire piercing into the very joints and marrow — with words more 
full of wisdom and majesty than those which came among the thunders 
of Sinai — He assumes the awful dignity of the Son of God. 

And so the attempt to impress on Him their petty rules and 
literal pietisms — to lecture Him on the heinousness of working 
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miraculous cures on the Sabbath day — perhaps to punish Him for 
the enormity of bidding a healed man take up his bed — was a total 
failure. With His first words He exposes their materialism and 
ignorance. ' They, in their feebleness, had thought of the Sabbath as 
though God ceased from working thereon because He Avas fatigued ; 
He tells them that that holy rest was a beneficent activity. They 
tliought apparently, as men think now, that God had resigned to 
certain mute foi-ces His creative energy ; He tells them that His 
Father is working still ; and He, knowing His Father, and loved 
of Him, was working v'ith Him, and should do greater works than 
these which He had now done. Already was He quickening the 
sjjiritually dead, and the day should come when all in the tombs 
should hear His voice. Already He was bestowing eternal life on all 
that believed on Him ; hereafter should His voice be heard in that 
final judgment of the quick and dead which the Father had committed 
into His hands.i 

Was He merely beaidng witness of Himself? Nay, there were 
three mighty witnesses which had testified, and were testifying, of 
Him — John, whom, after a brief admiration, they had rejected ; 
Moses, whom they boasted of following, and did not underetand ; God 
Himself, whom they professed to worship, but had never seen or 
known. They themselves had sent to John and heard his testimony; 
but He needed not the testimony of man, and mentioned it only for 
(heir sakes, because they for a time had been willing to exult in that 
great prophet’s God-enkindled light.2 But He had far loftier witness 
than that of John — the witness of a miraculous power, exerted 
not as prophets had exerted it, in the name of God, but in His own 
name, because His Father had given such power into His hand. That 
Father they knew not : His light they had abandoned for the darkness ; 

^ The distinction between oi ra iyaBa Tzoiriiravres (the doers of those good deeds 
which cannot die) and oi ra <pav\a irpa^crres (the slaves and victims of all that is 
delusive and transitory) is probably intentional. 

- John V. 35 (cf. Slatt. v. 1.5 ; Luke xii. 35). He was 6 S InanS/ifyos koI 

(palvaiv — the Lamp, not the Lipht — being enkindled by Another, and so shining. 

“ He is only as the light of the candle, for whose rays, indeed, men are grateful ; 
but which is pale, flickering, transitorj', compared wath the glories of the Eternal 
flame from which itself is kindled” (Lightfoot, On J?<risio)i, p. 118). Christ is the 
Light from whom all lamps are kindled. “Then stood up Elias the prophet, like 
fire, and his word burned as a lamp" (Ecclus. xlviii. 1). “Lychnus orto soli non 
focnerat lucem ” (Bengal). Their “exultation” in the Baptist’s teaching had bien 
ycry shallow — “ they heard, but did not” (Ezek. xxsiii. 32). 
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•His word for their o^vn falsehoods and ignorances ; and they were 
rejecting Him whom He had sent. But there was a third testimony. 
If they knew nothing of the Father, they at least knew, or thought 
they knew, the Scriptures. The Scriptures were in their hands ; they 
had counted the very letters of them; yet they were rejecting Him 
of whom the Scriptures testified. Was it not clear that they — the 
righteous, the pious, the scrupulous, the priests, the religious leaders 
of iiheir nation — yet had not the love of God in them, if t^y "thus 
rejected His prophet, His word. His works, His Son ? . 

And what was the fibre of bitterness within them which produced 
all this bitter fruit? Was it not 'pride, 1 How could they believe, 
who sought honour of one another, and not the honour that cometh 
of God only ? Hence it was that they rejected One who came in 
His Father’s name, while they had been, and should be, the ready 
dupes 'and the miserable, victims of every false Messiah, of every 
Judas, and Theudas, and Bar-Gochebas — and, in Jewish history, there 
were more than sixty such — who came in his own name. 

And yet He would not accuse them to the Father ; they had 
another accuser, even Moses, in whom they trusted. Yes, Moses, 
whose lightest word they professed to obey — over the most trivial 
precept of whose Law they had piled their mountain loads of tradition 
and commentary — even him they were disbelieving and disobeying. 
Had they believed Moses, they would have believed Him who spoke 
to them, for Moses -wrote of Him ; but if they thus rejected the true 
meaning of the written words (ypdppatnv) Avhich they professed to 
adore, how could they believe the spoken words (pijpao-ii') to which 
they wei’e listening with rage and hate ? i 

We knoAv with what deadly exasperation these high utterances 
wei’e received. Hever before had the Christ spoken so plainly. It 
seemed as though in Galilee He had wished the truth respecting Him 
to rise like a gradual dawn upon the souls of those who heard His 
teaching and watched His works ; but as though at Jerusalem — where 
His ministry was briefer, and His followers fewer, and His opponents 
stronger, and His mighty works more rare— He had determined to 
leave the leaders and rulers of the people without excuse, by revealing 

^■“The Law,” says St. Paul, “was our tutor- (irajSaytfybs) to lead us unto 
Christ,” i.e., into spiritual manhood; into tiie maturity of the Christian life. 
(Dr. Lightfoot, bh Gal. iii. 24, shows that the - ordinary explanation of this text — • 
however beautiful— is untenable.) • Of. John'i. 46, “W? have found- jSiiji of whorp 
Moks in the Law and the Prophets did write.” 
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at once to their astonished ears the nature of His being. More dis- 
tinctly than, this He could not have spoken. They had summoned 
Him before them to explain His breach of the Sabbath ; so far from 
excusing the act itself, as He sometimes did in Galilee, by showing 
that the higher and moral law of love supersedes and anniJiilates the 
lower law of literal and ceremonial obedience — instead of showing 
that He had but acted in the spirit in which the greatest of saints had 
acted before Him, and the greatest of prophets taught — He sets 
Himself wholly above the Sabbath, as its Lord, nay, even as the Son 
and Interpreter of Him who had made the Sabbath, and who in all the 
mighty course of Nature and of Providence was continuing to Avork 
thereon. 

Here, then, were tAvo deadly charges ready at hand against this 
Prophet of Nazareth : He Avas a breaker of their Sabbath ; He Avas 
a blasphemer of their God. The first crime Avas sufficient cause for 
opposition and . persecution ; the second, an ample jnstiScation of 
persistent ^ endeavours to bring about His death. 

But at present they could do nothing ; they could only rage in 
impotent indignation ; they could only gnash Avith their teeth, and 
melt away. Whatever may have been the cause, as yet they dared 
not act. A poAver greater than their own restrained them. The hour 
of their triumph was not yet come ; only, from this moment, there 
Avent forth against Him from the hearts of those priests and Pharisees 
the iiTeA'Ocable sentence of violent death. 

Under such circumstances it AA-as useless, and AA'orse than useless, 
for Him to remain in Judrea, Avhere every day Avas a day of peril from 
these powerful conspirators. He could no longer remain in Jeiaisalem 
for the approacliing Passover, but must return to Galilee. He i‘e- 
turned Avith a clear vision of the fatal end ; Anth full knowledge that 
the hours of light in Avhich He could still Avork Avere fading into the 
dusk, and that the rest of. His Avork would be accomplished with the 
-sense that death was hanging OA-er His devoted head. 

1 (SlwKoy — i^-firaw aTToicrtivat (John A'. 16). 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

the murder op JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

“It is a great sin to swear unto a sin; 

But greater sin to keep a sinful oath. 

Who can be bound by any solemn vow 
To do a murderous deed . . . ?” 

Shakespeare, 2 Senry VI. v. 2. 

It must have been with His human heart full of foreboding sadness 
that the Saviour returned to Galilee. In His own obscure Xazareth 
He had been violently rejected ; He had now been rejected no less 
decisively at Jerusalem by the leading authorities of His o^vn nation. 
He was I'eturning to an atmosphere already darkened by the storm- 
clouds of gathering opposition ; and He had scarcely returned when 
upon that atmosphere, like the first note of a death-knell tolling^ ruin, 
there broke the intelligence of a dreadful martyrdom. The heaven- 
enkindled and shining lamp had suddenly been quenched in blood. 
The great forerunner — he who was greatest of those bom of women— 
the Prophet, and more than a prophet, had been foully murdered. 

Herod Antipas, to whom, on the death of Hex’od the Great, had 
fallen the tetrarchy of Galilee,, was about as weak and miserable a prince 
as ever disgraced the throne of an afflicted country. Cruel, crafty, and 
voluptuous, like his father, he was, unlike him, weak in war and 
vacillating in peace. In him, as in so many characters which stand 
conspicuous on the stage of history, infidelity and superstition went 
hand in hand. But the terrors of a guilty conscience did not save him 
from the criminal extravagances of a violent will He was a man 
in whom were mingled the worst features of the Roman, the Oriental, 
and the Greek. 

It was the policy of the numerous princelings who owed their 
existence to Roman intervention, to pay frequent visits of ceremony to 
the Emperor at Rome. During one of these idsits, possibly to condole 
with Tiberius on the death of his son Drusus, or his mother Livia, 
Antipas had been, while at Rome, the guest of his brother Herod 
Philip — not the tetrarch of that name, but a son of Herod the Great 
and Mariamne, daughter of Simon the Boethusian, who, having, been 
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disiiilierited by liis father, was living at Rome as a private person.’ 
Here he became entangled by the snares of Heroclias, his brother 
Philip’s Avife j and he repaid the hospitality he had received by 
carrying her off. Everything combined to make the act as detestable 
as it was ti’eacherous. The Herods carried intermarzaage to an extent 
which only prevailed in the most dissolute of the Oriental and post- 
Macedonian dynasties. Hero-dias, bemg the daughter of Aristobulus, 
Avas not only the sister-in-laAv, but also the niece of Antipas." She 
had already borne to her husband a daughter, Avho Avas now grown up. 
Antipas had himself long been married to the daughter of Aretas, or 
Hareth, Emir of Arabia, and neither he nor Herodias Avas young 
enough to plead the poor excuse of youthful passion. The sole temp- 
tation on his side was 'an impotent sensuality; on hers an extraA-agant 
ambition. She pi’eferred a mai-riage doubly adulterous and doubly 
incestuous to a life spent Avith the only Herod Avho could not boast 
eA’-en the fraction of a vice-regal throne. Antipas promised on his 
return' from Rome to make her his Avife, and she exacted from him 
a pledge that he Avould divorce his innocent consort, the daughter of 
the Arabian prince. 

But “ our pleasant vices,” it has been well said, “ are made the in- 
struments to punish us.” Erom this moment began for Herod Antipas 
a series of annoyances and misfortunes which only culminated in 
his death years afterwards in discrowned royalty and unpitied exile. 
Herodias became from the first the evil genius of his house. The 
people Avere scandalised and outraged. Family dissensions Avere em- 
bittered. The Arabian princess, without waiting, to be divorced, 
indignantly fled, flrst to the border castle of Machrerus, and then to 
the rocky fastnesses of her father Hareth at Petra. He, in his just 
indignation, broke oS" all amicable relations with his quondam son-in- 


1 A small fragment of the Stemma Herodum Trill make these relationships more 
clear : — 

Hebod the Geeat. 


=Mariamne, =:Malthace 

d. of Simon. (a Samaritan). 

■ I I 

Herod “ Philip " | | 

=Herodias. Herod Antip.as. Archelaus. 

I =d. of Aretas. 

Salome. c^Herodms. 


=CleoTOtra. =Arariamne, \ 

r d. of HvTx:3nus, 

Philip, I 

Tctr. of Itnrca, Aristohnlns. 

= Salome. | 


Herodias., Herod A^ippa I. 


- Even the Romans regarded such unions Avith horxpr ; and never got over the 
disgust which the Emperor Claudius c.auscd them hy marrying his niece Agrippina*, 
hut they were almost the rule in the Herodinn family. 
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law, and subsequently declared war against him, in which he avougec 
himself by the infliction of a ruinous defeat. 

Nor was this all Sin was punished with sin, and the adulterous 
union had to be cemented with a prophet’s blood. In the gay anc 
gilded halls of any one of those sumptuous palaces which the Herods 
delighted to build, the dissolute tyrant may have succeeded perhaps 
in shutting out the deep murmur of his subjects’ indignation ; bu 
•there was one voice which reached him, and agitated his conscience 
and would not be silenced. It -was the voice of the great Baptist 
How Herod had been thrown first into connection with him we do no- 
know, but it Avas probably after he had seized possession of his persoi 
on the plea that his teaching, and the crowds who flocked to him 
tended to endanger the public safety. i Among other features in th< 
character of Herod was a certain superstitious curiosity which led bin 
to hanker after the truths of the religion which his daily life si 
flagrantly violated. He summoned John to his presence. Lib 
a new Elijah before another Ahab— clothed in his desert raiment 
the hairy cloak and the leathern girdle — the steim eremite stooc 
fearless before the incestuous king. His words — the simple Avord 
of truth and justice — fell like flakes of fire on that hard and ic; 
conscience. Herod, alarmed perhaps by the fulfilment of the old curs 
of the Mosaic law in the childlessness of his union, ^ lis-tened with somi 
dim and feeble hope of futui'e amendment. He even did many thing 
gladly because of J ohn. But there Avas one thing which he would no 
do — perhaps persuaded himself that he could not do — and that Avas, giv 
up the guilty love which mastered him, or dismiss the haughty im 
perious woman who lailed his life after ruining his peace. “It is no 
laAvful for thee to have thy brother’s wife ” was the blunt declaratioi 
of the Prophet ; and though time after time he might be led ove 
those splendid floors, pale and wasted with imprisonment and disaj 
pointed hope, yet, though he well knew that it kindled against him ai 
implacable enmity, and doomed him to a fresh remand to his "solitar 
cell, he never hesitated to face the angry, Herod with that great Ab? 
licet. Nor, did he spare his stern judgment on the other crimes am 
follies of Herod’s life.^ Other men — even , men otherwise great am 
good — ^have had smooth words for the sins of princes ; but in ^th 

^ So -Joseplius,\.4«i<.' -xviii. 'S, § 2. In this way it is e,asy to reconcile his accouB 
Artth those of the Evangelists. - 

.2 Lev^. sx. 21.' . "We knowho-wthe.sam'eiact weighedontheniifidbf Henry VIII 

3‘Iiiike iii. 19. ' - - , " ■ ' • ' ' ' ' ’ ‘ 
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fiery soul of the Baptist, strengthened into exercise by the long 
asceticism of the wilderness, there was no dread of human royalty and 
no compromise with exalted sin. And when courage and holiness and 
purity thus stood to rebuke the lustful meaimess of a corrupted soul, 
can we wonder if even among his glittering courtiers and reckless 
men-at-arms the king cowered conscience-stricken before his prisoner 1 ^ 
But J ohn knew how little tnist can be placed in a soul that has been 
eaten away by a besetting sin ] and since He to whom he had borne 
witness beyond Jordan wrought no miracle of power for his deliverance, 
it is not probable that he looked for any passage out of his dungeon in 
the Black Fortress," save thi'ough the grave and gate of death. 

Hitherto, indeed, the timidity or the scruples of Herod Antipas 
had afforded to John — so far as his life was concerned — a precarious 
protection from the concentrated venom of an adulteress’s hate.^ 
But at last what she had failed to gain by entreaty she succeeded in 
gaining by subtlety. She knew well that even from his prison tlie 
voice of John might be more powerful than the influences of her fading 
beauty, and might succeed at last in tearing from her forehead that 
guilty crown. But she watched her opportunity, and was not long in 
gaining her end."* 

The Herodian princes, imitating the luxurious example of their 
prototypes, the Roman emperors, were fond of magnificent anni- 
versaries. They had adopted the heathen fashion of birthday cele- 
brations,® and Antipas on his birthday — either at hlachffirus or at a 
neighbouring palace called Julias — prepared a banquet for his courtiers 

^ Historj' has not seldom seen similar scenes repeated. Compare the instances 
of Theodosius and St. Ambrose, of Attila and Leo, of Thieiry and St. Columban, of 
Henry II. and St. Thomas a Bectet, of Henry IV. of Germany and Gregorj- VII., 
etc. 

- So the Rabbis called Jlachaerus. (Sepp.) 

® “But Herodias was bitterly vehement against him a'-rf', cf. Luke xi. 

53), and had a settled wish to kill him; but she wa.s not able. For Herod 
afraid of John, knowing him to bo a just and hob' man, and kepi him safe (.\ulg. 
ciistodiebat cum), and on hearing him used to do many things, and. used to listen to 
him gladly” (Mark ri. 19, 20). 

■* The yfvopcrris r)p4pp.s evKaipov of Mark vi. 21 refers to the pre-arranged 
machinations of this Herodian Jezebel. 

» Gen. si. 20 ; Herod, i. 153 ; Pers. Sat. v. ISO. There can bo little doubt that 
the unclassical yu’cata me.ans a birthday celebration (cf. Jos. Anit. sii. 4, § 7). 
AVieseler labours with great ingenuity and learning to make it mean “acccosion- 
festival,” which was also kept bj-tho Herods ([irf. ib., xv. 11, j 6), but fails, after 
all, to adduce any other instance of the wo«i used in this sense. 
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and-^noWes. The wealth of the Herods, the expensive architecture of 
their nuinerous palaces, their tendency to exti'avagant display, mahe it 
certain that nothing would be wanting to such a banquet which wealth 
or royalty could procure ; and there is enough to show that it was on 
the model of those 

“ Stimptuous gluttonies and gorgeous feasts 
On citron table or Atlantic stone ” 

which accorded with the depraved fashion of the Empire, and mingled 
Roman gowmandise with Ionic sensuality. But Herodias had craftily 
provided the king tvith an unexpected and exciting pleasure, the 
spectacle of which would be sure to enrapture such guests as his. 
Dancers and .dancing-women tvere at that time in great request. The 
passion for witnessing these too often degrading representations had 
naturally made its way into the Sadduceaii and semi-pagan court of 
these usurping Edomites, and Herod the Great had built in his palace 
a theatre for the Tliymelici.- A luxurious feast of the period was not 
regarded as complete Unless it closed with some gross pantomimic 
representation j and doubtless Herod had adopted the evil fashion of 
his day. But he had not anticipated for his guests the rare luxury of 
seeing a princess — his own great-niece, a granddaughter of Herod the 
Great and of Mariamne, a descendant, therefore, of Simon the High 
Priest and the line of Maccabsean princes — a princess who afterwards 
became the wife of a tetrarch and the mother of a king® — honouring 
tliein by degrading herself into a scenic dancer. Yet when the 
banquet was over, when the guests were full of meat and flushed 
with wine, Salome herself, the daughter of Herodias, then in the 
prime of her young and lustrous beauty, executed, as it would now be 
expressed, a pas sbuI “in, the midst of”'^ those dissolute and bnlf- 

^ Mnestor,' Paris, etc. Cf. Jos. Anti. xii. 4, § 6. , 

^ See J os. Antt. xv. 8, § 1 ; xix. 7, § 5. 

® She ii’rst married her imcle Philip, tetrarch of Itursea, then her cousin 
Aristobulu-s, King of Chalcis, by wbom she became mother of three sons. The 
Herodian princesses were famed for their beauty. 

^ Matt. xiv. 6. In Mark vi. 22, k, B, D, L read auroi?; but even if this were 
the true reading, the whole context would be sufficient to show that Keim is wrong 
(Gesch: Jesu, ii. 512) in charging St. Mark with the error of supposing that Salome 
Was his actual daughter. As for the dance, Salome would but be imitating tb§ 
ilbtrained maidens of her oWn day — • ' • ' 

“ Motus doceri gadget louicos • - , 

Matura virgo, et fiagitur artibus , ' ' 

Jam nunc et incestos amores 

De tenero' ineditetur ujagui." (Hop Od. iii. 6, Spj 
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intoxicated revellers. “ She came in and danced, and ideased Herod, 
and them that sat at meat with him.” And he, like another Xerxes, i 
in the delirium of his drunken approval, swore to this degraded girl, 
in the presence of his guests, that he would give her anything for 
which she asked, even to the half of his kingdom.^ 

The girl flew to her mother, and said, “ What shall I ask ? ” It 
was exactly what Herodias expected, and she miglit have asked 
robes, or jewels, or palaces, or wdiatever such a woman loves. But to 
a mind like hers revenge was sweeter than w'ealth or pi'idc. We may 
imagine wdth what fiei’ce malice she hissed out the answer, “ Tlie liead 
of John the Baptiser.” And coming in before the king innncdiateli/ 
with haste — (what a touch is that ! and how apt a pupil did the wicked 
mother find in her wicked daughter !) — Salome exclaimed, “ JMy wisli 
is that you give me here,'^ immediately, on a dish, the head of John the 
Baptist,” Her indecent haste, her hideous petition, show that .she 
shaved the furies of her race. Did she think that in that infamous 
period, and among those infamous guests, her petition would he 
received with a hui'st of laughter 1 Did she hope to kindle their 
merriment to a still higher pitch by the sense of the delightful 
wickedness‘s involved in a young and beautiful girl n.sking — nay, 
imperiously demanding — that then and there, on one of the golden 
dishes which graced the board, should be given into her own hands 
the gory head of the Prophet whose words had made a thousand bold 
hearts quail 1 

1 Esth. V. 3 ; Herod, ix. 109. Cf. Suet. Gains, 32. 

■- There is a remarkable parallel to this narrative in the supoib banquet given 
by Agrippa I. to the Emperor Gaius, -with the design of winning a favour. Gains 
showed his sense of the compliment paid to him by offering Agiippa anything 
which he liked to ask, and Agi'ippa used his opportunity nobly and unseltibhly to 
dissuade Gaius from the mad attempt to .'et up his statue in the Temple (Jos. .'tnU. 
xviii. S, { 7). Gaius say.s, tJ Si ttSi' Sircp crot poisip' &I’ •xponedri rov (vSatuotos, 
SiaKovriaeral aot srpodupta re aal iVxm. Ho expected Agiippa to ask for cities oi 
lands, 6 Si Kai-rep ra trdrra TrapaCKevaadperos oTr fiTsjae ovk iipaiepov -rip 
Siarolar. Finally Gaius gi-ants the request, Spa rfi Bipasrtla roc ’Ayoirrot 
tCfi\ 7 )gjuEror, Ka\ dpa arpejrtj laroXapBdru'y tjrl roo-a-rSt paprvp'jiv itcc07;r yerinOai, 
K.T.\. The parallels seem almost too close to be purely accidental 

» wSe (Matt. xiv. S) ; e^avrvs (^fark vi. 2.5). We might suppose that some 
scorn was intended by rov ^arrtCovros, “ the uian who baptises,’’ in verse 24, were 
it not that this seems to be the general form in St. Jfark (i. 4 ; vi. 14). 

* “ Quaki volosso crosecro 1' ollcgrez.Ki di quel convito con un gran delitto’’ 
(Capoccllatro, La Vita di Gesti, ii. 11). Volkmar thinks th.at she was .a tliilJ, 
the unconscious instrument in her mother’s hands; and th.at the c'ri'i giro 
orrocSSs- of Jfark \i. 25 implies ignonuU girlish glee. 
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If SO, she was disappointed. The tetrarch, at any rate, was 
plunged into grief by her request it more than did away with 
the pleasure of her disgraceful dance ; it was a bitter termination of 
his birthday feast. Fear, policyj remorse, superstition, even whatever 
poor spark of better feeling remained unquenched under the white 
ashes of a heart consumed by evil passions, made him shrink in disgust 
from this sudden execution. He must have felt that he had been 
duped out of his own vdll by the cunning stratagem of his unrelenting 
paramour. If a single touch of manliness had been left in him he 
would have repudiated the request as one which did not fall either 
under the letter or the spirit of his oaths, since the life of one cannot 
be made the gift to another ; or he would have boldly declared that if 
such was her choice, his oath was more honoured 3y being broken than 
by being kept. But a despicable pride and fear of man prevailed over 
his better imjjulses. More afraid of the criticisms of his guests than 
of the future torment of such conscience as was left him, he sent an 
executioner ^ to the prison, which in all probability was not- far from 
the banqueting hall — and so, at the bidding of a dissolute coward, and 
to please the loathly fancies of a shameless girl, the axe fell, and the 
head of the noblest of the prophets was shorn away. 

In darkness and in secrecy the scene was enacted, and if any saw it 
their lips were sealed ; but the executioner emerged into the light 
carrying by the hair that noble head, and then and there, in all the 
pallor of recent death, it was placed upon a dish from the royal table. 
The girl received it,^ and, now frightful as a Megsera, carried the 
hideous burden to her mother. Let us hope that those grim features 
haunted the souls of both thenceforth till death. 

What became of that ghastly relic we do not know. Tradition 
tells us that Herodias ordered the headless trunk ^ to be flung out over 

^ St. Mark (vi. 26) uses the strong expression, ireplAviros yevSntpos. 

- The aTreKovXdraip (a word borrowed from the Latin speculator hy the Rabbis 
also, and derived either from specular, or spictdum, a javelin) was doubtless one' of 
the bodyguard. Herod seems to have sworn to Salome more than once, Matt. xiv. 9, 
5io Be robs tlpKovs, R.V. (alone of versions), “for the sake of his oaths.'" 

® This bad age produced more than one parallel to such awful, and sanguinary 
nonchalance on the. part of women nobly bom. Fulvia again and again ran a 
, golden needle thi-ough the tongue of Cicero’s dissevered head ; and Agrippina 
similarly outraged the head of her rival, Lollia Paulina (Dio Cass, xlvii. 9; lx. 33). 
It is sad to know that decapitation was regarded by the Jews with no very special 
horror {Sanhedf. 7, 3). (Wetstein, ad loe.) 

^ irrwpa (Mark vi. 29). The tradition is mentioned by S. Jerome (c. Rufinum 
jii. 42) and Nieephorus (i. 19). For the traditional death of “the dancing daughter 
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the battlements for dogs and vultures to devour. On her, at any i-ate, 
swift vengeance fell. 

The disciples of John — perhaps Manaen the Essene,^ the foster- 
brother of Herod Antipas, may have been among them — took up the 
corpse, and buried it. Their next care was to go and tell Jesus, some 
of them, it may be, vuth bitter hearts, that His friend and forerunner 
— the first who had borne witness to Him, and over whom He had 
Himself pronounced so great an eulogy — was dead. 

And about the same time His Apostles also returned from their 
mission, and told Him all that thej’- had done and taught. They had 
preached repentance ; they had cast out devils ; they had anointed the 
sick with oil, and healed them." But the record of their ministiy is 
very brief, and not very joyous. In spite of partial successes, it 
seemed as if their untried faith had as yet proved inadequate for the 
high task imposed on them. 

And shortly afterwards another piece of intelligence reached Jesus ; 
it was that the mur-derous tetrarch was inquiring about Him j wished 
to see Him ; perhaps would 'send and demand His presence when he 
retin-ned to his new palace, the Golden House of his new capital at 
Tiberias. For the mission of the Twelve had tended more than ever 
to spread a rumour of Him among the people,® and speculation 
1‘especting Him was rife. All admitted that He had some liigh 
claim to attention. Some thought that He was Elijah, some Jeremiah, 
others one of the Prophets ; but Herod had the most singular solution 
of the problem. It is said that when Theodoric had ordered the 
miirder of Syramachus, he was haunted and finall}' maddened hy the 
phantom of the old man’s distorted features glaring at him from a di'^h 
. on the table ; nor can it have been otherwise with Herod Antipas. 

of llerodias,” by tilling tliroiigh, and having her head cut off b\' the ice, reo 
Isiceph. i. 20. He reports that “ passing over a frozen lake, the ice broke, and she 
fell up to the neck in water, and her head was parted from her bodj* by the 
liolonce of the fragments shaken by the water and her own fall, and so she perished, 
God liai'ing fitted a judgment to the analogy and representraent of her sin”’ (.Ter. 
Tiiylor, JAfe of Christ, II. 10). But history loses sight of Salome in the court of 
her second husband Aristobulus (.Tos. Anti, xanii. 5, § t). .ind since God's judg- 
ments arc not always displayed in (his life, she may, for all we really know, have 
died, like Lucrezia Borgia, in the odour of sanctity at her little court. 

* Perhaps this JIanacn (see Acts xiii. 1 ; .Tos. Aiiif. xv. 10, § 5) was a son of the 
^lanaen who foretold to Herod the Great liis future dignity. 

- Cf. James v. 14. 

“ Mark ad. 14. 
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Into his banquet hall had been brought the head of one whom, in the 
depth of his inmost being, he felt to have been holy and just ; and he 
had seen, with the solemn ‘agony of death still resting on them, the 
stern features on which he had often gazed with awe. Did no reproach 
issue from those dead lips yet louder and more terrible than they had 
spoken in life 1 were the accents which had uttei’ed, “ It is not lawful 
for thee to have her,” frozen into silence, or did they seem to issue 
with supernatui’al energy from the bloodless lips I If we mistake not, 
that dissevered head was rarely thenceforth absent from Herod’s 
haunted imagination from that day forward till he lay upon his dying 
bed. And when, but a brief time afterwards, he heard of the fame of 
another Pro^ihet — of a Prophet transcendently mightier, and one who 
wrought miracles, which John had never done— his guilty conscience 
shivered Avith superstitious dread, and to his intimates i he began to 
Avhisper Avith horror, “ This is John the Baptist, whom I beheaded : he 
is risen from the dead, and therefore these mighty Avoi’ks are Avrought 
by him.” 3 Had John sprung thus suddenly to life again to inflict a 
signal vengeance 1 Avould he come "to the strong toAA’ers of Machasrus at 
the head of a multitude in wild revolt? or glide through the gilded 
halls of Julias or Tiberias, terrible, at midnight, Avith ghostly tread? 
“ Hast thou found me, 0 mine enemy ?” 

As the imperious temper of Herodias Avas the scourge of her 
husband’s peace, so her mad ambition was subsequently the direct 
cause of his ruin. When the Emperor Gaius (Caligula) began to heap 
favours on Herod Agrippa I., Herodias, sick with enA'^y and discontent, 
urged Antipas to sail Avith her to Home, and procure a share of the 
distinction which had thus been given to her brother. Above all, she 
Avas anxious that her husband should obtain the title of king,^ instead 
of continuing content Avith the humbler one of tetrarch. In vain did 

^ Tc>rs iraiffy avrov (Matt. xiv. 2). The Hebrew means more than 
“servants,” and hence is rendered by wats and (pl\os in the LXX., and in 
Symmachus (1 Sam. xviii. 22; Esth. ii. 18), as well as by dov\os (Kuinoel, 
ad Cor.). This terrified surmise of the palace may have been mentioned by 
Chuza or Manaen. 

" Matt. xiv. 2 ; Mark vi. 16. That such thoughts must have been very rife is 
ahoAvn by the fact that when the army of Herod Antipas was disgracefully routed 
bj’^ Aretas, the people looked on it as a retribution for the murder of John (Jos. 
Antt. xviii. 5, §§ 1, 2). 

® He is called fiaa-iXevs in Mark vi. 14 (and the' courtesy title was common 
enough in the provinces), but Terpdpxvs more accurately in Matt. xiv. I ; Luke 
ix. 7. . 
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tlie timid and ease-loving j^tipas point out 'to her the danger to 
wliich he' might he exposed by such a request. She made his life so 
bitter by her importunity that, against his better judgment, he was 
forced to yield. The event justified his worst misgivings. No love 
reigned between the numerous uncles and nephews and half-brothers 
in the tangled family of Herod,' and either out of policy or jealousy 
Agrippa not only discountenanced the schemes of his sister and uncle 
— though they had helped him in his own misfortunes — but actually 
sent his freedman Fortunatus to Home to accuse Antipas of treason- 
able designs. The tetrarch failed to clear himself of the charge, and 
in A.D. 39 was banished to Lugdunum — probably St. Bertrand de 
Comminges, in Gaul, not far from the Spanish frontier.^ Herodias, 
either from choice or necessity or despair, accompanied his exile, and 
here they both died in obscurity and dishonour. Salome, the dancer — 
the Lucrezia Borgia of the Herodian house — disappears henceforth 
from history. Tradition nr legend alone informs us that she met with 
an early, violent, and hideous death. 


/ / 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE FEEDING OF THE FIVE THOUSAND, AND WALKING ON THE SEA. 

“ Thy way is in the sea, and thy path in the great waters, and thy footsteps are 
not known.” — Ps. Ixxvii. 19. 

The Feeding of the Five Thousand is one of the few miracles during 
the ministry of Christ which are nairated to us by all four of the 
Evangelists. 2 As it is placed by St. John after the nameless festival 

1 “Thus,” says Josephus {Anti, xviii. 7, § 2), “did God punish Herodias for 
her envy at her brother, and Herod for lending an ear to empty feminine talk.” 
He adds that when Gains learnt that Herodias was a sister of Agrippa, ho would 
have shown her some favour; hut the passion with which she rejected it made him 
banish her also. 

2 Matt. xiv. 13—33; Mark vi. 30—52; Luke ix. 10—17 ; John sd. 1—21. The 
reader will find every incident of the te.vt either directly stated or clearly implied 
in one or other of these quadruple narratwes. In every important particular they 
show complete unanimity; the trifling divergences, which a captious criticism 
delights to exaggerate into glaring discrepancies, are perfectly reconcilable 
without any violent hypothesis, and are all more or less accounted for in the 
story as here given. “The notion that genuine history is characterised by an 
exact and minute attention to details,” says a recent writer, “is wholly modem. 
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and just before a Passover, and by the Synoptists in immediate 
connection with the return of the Twelve and the execution of the 
Baptist, we can hardly err in introducing it at this point of our 
narrative. 

The no rel journeyings of the Apostles, the agitation of recent 
conflicts, the burden of that dread intelligence which had just 
reached Him, the constant pressure of a, fluctuating multitude, once 
more rendered it necessary that the little company should recover the 
tone of their spirits by a brief period of rest and solitude. “ Come ye 
yourselves,” He said, “ apart into a desert place, and rest awhile.” 

At the north-eastern corner of the .Lake, a little beyond the point 
where the J ordan enters it, was a second Bethsaida, or “ Pish-house,” ^ 
once, like its western namesake, a small village, but recently enlarged 
and beautified by Philip, tetrarch of Itursea, and called, for the sake of 
distinction, Bethsaida Julias.® The second name had been given it in 
honour of Julia, the beautiful but infamous daughter of the Emperor 
Augustus. These half-heathen Herodian towns, with their imitative 
Greek architecture and adulatory Roman names, seem to have repelled 
rather than attracted the feet of Christ ; and though much of His work 
was accomplished in their neighbourhood, we know of no city except 
Jerusalem in which He ever taught. But to the south of Bethsaida 
Julias was the green and narrow plain of El Batihah, which, like the 
hills that close it round, was uninhabited then as now. Hitherward 

/• 

It may be doubted whether, since no narrative can give all particulars, this method 
• of historical composition does not, with all the affectation of reality, present a more 
unreal presentation of the past than the artless tale of an interested but uncritical 
observer — whether, in short, syncretic history is not apt to be exceedingly untrust- 
worthy or deceptive. The more accurately two persons relate their impressions of 
the same great events, the wider is sure to be the discrepancy between them. Ho 
two men see facts in exactly the same light, or direct their attention to exactly the 
same circumstances ” [Patil of Tarsus, p. 154). He adds that, exact and patient as 
Thucydides is, we should have possessed two widely differing stories ’ of the 
Teloponnesian war if another observer equally critical had devoted his attention 
to the same events. These slight divergences of the Gospels serve, however, to 
establish in the most satisfactory manner the essential independence of the fourfold 
testimonies. They may tell against exaggerated, superstitious, and anti-scriptural 
theories of Inspiration; but they are demonstrably compatible with the most 
perfect truthfulness and honesty. 

1 nv;? n'3. The same root is found in the name Sidon. 

- Jos. Antt. xviii. 2, § 1; .B, J, iii. 10, § 7 ; Plin. Hist. Hat. v. 15, “In lacum 
se fundit, quam plures Genezaram vocant, xvi. mill. pass, longitudinis. vi. mill. lat. 
amoenis circumseptum oppidis ; ab orient?, etc. 
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the little vessel steered its course, with its freight of -weary and sad- 
dened hearts -which sought repose. But private as the. departure had 
been, it had not passed unobserved.^ It is but six miles by sea from 
Capernaum to the retired strand -tvhich was their destination. The 
little vessel, evidently retarded by unfavourable winds, made its way 
slowly at no great distance from the shore, and by the time it reached 
Its destination, the object which their Master’s kindness had desired 
for His Apostles was completely frustrated. Some of the multitude 
had outrun the vessel, and were thronging about the landing-place 
when the" prow touched the pebbly beach ; while in the distance were 
seen the thronging groups of Passover pilgrims, who were attracted out 
of their course by the increasing celebrity of this Unknown Prophet.^ 
Jesus was touched with compassion for them, because they were as 
sheep not having a shepherd. AVe may conjecture from St. John that 
on reaching the land He and His disciples climbed the hillside, and 
there waited a short time till the multitude had assembled. Then 
descending among them He taught them many things, preaching to 
them of the kingdom of heaven, and healing their sick.® 

The day wore on ; already the sun was sinking towards the western 
hills,^ yet still the multitude lingered, charmed by that healing voice 
and by those holy words. The evening would soon come, and after 
the brief Oriental twilight the wandering crowd, who in their excite- 
ment had neglected the necessities of life, would find themselves in the 
darkness, hungry and afar from every human habitation. ' The disciples 
began to be anxious lest the day should end in some catastrophe, 
which would give a fresh handle to the already embittered enemies .of 
their -Lord. But His compassion had forestalled their anxiety, and 
had suggested the difficulty to the mind of Philip.® A little con- 
sultation took place. To buy a mouthful apiece for such a multitude 

^ Mark -vi. 33, elSoy avrovs vtrdyot'ras Luke ix. 11, yviiTes', Matt. xiv. ■ 13, 
dKov(ravTes, 

2 Mark vi. 33 ; John vi. 2, 4. 

3 “ The sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel,” says Mr, Bruce, “ is full of marvels ; 
it tells of a great miracle, a great enthusiasm, a great storm, a great sermon, a 
great apostasy, and great trial of faith and fidelity endured hy the Twelve’’ 
{Training of the Twelve, p. 120). 

■* The oipia of Matt. xiv. 15 means the Sel\7i oipia or afternoon; the o^'ia of 
verse 23 is the second or later evening, after six o’clock. 

® Why He should have tested the faith of Philip in particular is not mentioned ; 
it is simply one of the unexplained touches which always occur in the narratives 
of -witnesfios familiar with their subject. Prof. Blunt, in his interesting Undesigned 
Coincidences, suggests that it was because “ Philip was of Bethsaida ; ” this can 
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would require at least two hundred denarii (more than £ 7 ) ; and even 
supposing that, they possessed such a sum in their common purse, there 
M'as now neither time nor opportunity to make the necessaiy purchases. 
Andrew hereupon mentioned that there was a little boy there who 
had five barley-loaves and two small fishes ; but he only said it in a 
despairing way, and to show the utter helplessness of the only sug; 
gestion which occurred to him.^ 

“Make the men sit down,” was the brief reply. 

Wondering and- expectant, the Apostles bade the multitude recline, 
as for a meal, on the green grass which in that pleasant spring-time 
clothed the hill-sides. They arranged them in companies of fifty and 
a hundred, and as they sat in these orderly groups upon the grass, 
the gay colours of the clothing which the poorest Orientals wear — red, 
and blue, and yellow — called up in. the imagination of St. Peter a 
multitude of flower-beds in some well-culthmted garden . 2 Then, 
standing in the midst of His guests — glad-hearted at the work of 
mercy which He intended to perforin — Jesus raised His eyes to heaven, 
gave thanks,^ blessed the loaves, broke them into pieces, <and began to 

have nothing to do with it, for Philip’s native village (now Ain et-Ttihijah) was 
at the opposite side of the Lake. Reland’s discovery [Falaest., p. 664) that there 
were ttvo Bethsaidas (one, Bethsaida Julias, at the north end of the Labe, and the 
other a fishing village on its Avestern side) soh’es aU the difiiculties of Luke ix. 1 0 
(where, however, the Cod. Sinaiticus, and the Nitrian recension of the Syriac' 
edited hy Cureton, omit the allusion to Bethsaida), Maik au. 45, etc. (See Robinson, 
Bibl. Researches, ii. 413; Stanley, Sin. and FaL, p. 382, etc.) 

. 1 If this iraiSdptov (John A’i. 9) was, as may bo inferred from Mark vi. 38, in 
allcndance upon the Apostles, it is very likely that he too, like Philip and Andrew, 
was a natiA-e of the western Bethsaida ; and then perhaps our Lord’s question may 
haA^e been meant to see whether the simple-hearted Philip had faith enough to 
mention this possible resource. The ev is probably spurious ; it is not found 
in B, D, L. 

dreTTfo-av irpaaial TTpaffial, “they reclined in parterres” {areolatim), is the 
picturesque expression of St. Mark (vi. 40), Avho here, as throughout his Gospel, 
doubtless reflects the impression's of St. Peter. The irpaaia) occurs here only, but 
Theophylact’s definition of it {ad loc.) is exactly that of a parteiTe {ra iu rots ktjvois 
dia(popa nSp-para iv oTs (pvTevovrai Bidfbopa , . . \dxava). The ffv/j,ir6(rta avprzdcna of 
the previous Averse describes the orderlj’’ social grouping, catervatim. The words 
are. repeated by a Hebraism, which is, however, in accordance with simple Greek 
idiom (cf. pipia pvpta, JEsch. Fers. 981 ; Winer, JSew. Test. Gram., p. 264, sixth 
edition, E.Tr.). Lightfoot compares the Hebrew nvuffl used to describe the 
quincuncial order of vines, and of pupils in a herem or “ vineyard,” i.e. school. 

, ^ John A'i. 11, eiixapiari^aas. ■ ' - 

'' Luke ix- 16, (vAdyra-ey auTous- 
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distribute them ^ to His disciples, and they to the multitude j and the 
two fishes He divided among them all. It was a humble, but a 
sufficient, and to hungry wayfarers a delicious meal. And when all 
were abundantly satisfied, Jesus, not only to show His disciples the 
extent of what had been done, but also to teach them that wastefulness, 
even of miraculous pow'er, is whollj^ alien to tlie Divine economy, bade 
them gather up the fragments that remained, that nothing might be 
lost. The symmetrical arrangement of the multitude showed that about 
five thousand men, besides women and children, had been fed, 2 and 
yet twelve baskets ^ (cophini) were filled with what was over and above 
to them that had eaten. 

The miracle produced a profound impression. It was exactly in 
accordance with the current expectation, and the multitude began to 
whisper to each other that this must undoubtedly be “ that Prophet 
which should come into the world;” the Shiloh of Jacob’s blessing; 
the Star and the Sceptre of Balaam’s vision ; the Prophet like unto 
Moses to whom they were to hearken ; perhaps the Elijah promised by 
the dying breath of ancient prophecy ; * perhaps the J eremiah of their 
tradition, come back to reveal the hiding-place of the Ark, and the 
Urim, and the, sacred fire. Jesus marked theii’ undisguised admira- 
tion, and the danger that their enthusiasm might precipitate His death 
by rebellion against the Roman government in the attempt to make 
Him a king by force. He saAV, too, that His disciples seemed to share 

1 KarfKXaae . . . Ka\ i5l5ou (Mark vi. 41). The aorist implies the in- 

stantaneous — the imperfect, the continuous act. The fact is interesting, as giving 
the only glimpse permitted us of the mode in which the miracle was wrought. 
The multiplication of the loaves and fishes evidently took place in the hands of 
Christ between the acts of breaking and of distributing the' bread. 

- "Women and children would not sit down with the men, but sit or stand 
ipart. Probably in that lonely and distant spot their numbers would not be great. 

3 It has been repeatedly noticed that all the Evangelists alike here use K6<pivoi 
for the common wicker-bashets (ayyeToy ttA^ktov, Suid., perhaps corresponding lo 
the Hebrew sahilWth, Jer. vi. 9) in which these fragments were collected; and 
the word airuplSts, “frails” or “rope-baskets,” when they speak of the feeding of 
the four thousand. If anyone thinks it important to ask where the Kbcptvoi came 
from, the answer is that they were the commonest possession of Jews, who 
constantly used them to prevent their food, etc., from being polluted. “ Judaeis. 
quorum cophinus fenuraque supellex” (Juv., Sat. iii. 14; cf. vi. 542). Even .n 
Palestine, overimn as it was at this period with heathens, such a precaution might 
"do necessary. There was a Jewish festival named Cophinus (Sidonius, Ep. vii. 5, 
quoted by Sir. Mayor on Juv. l.c.). 

■* Gen. xli.v. 10; Num. xxiv. 17; Heut. xviii. 15, 18; it'd. iv. 5. I adopt the 
c’.trrcDf. .Li wish explanations. 
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this worldly and perilous excitement. The time was come, therefore 
for instant action. He compelled i His disciples to embark in their 
boat, and cross the lake before Him in the direction of Capernaum or 
the western Bethsaida.2 A little gentle constraint was necessary, for 
they were unwilling to leave Him among the excited multitude on 
that lonely shore, and if anything great was going to happen to Hijn 
they felt a right to be present. On the other hand, it was more easy 
for Him to dismiss the multitude when they had seen that His own 
immediate friends and disciples had been sent away. 

So in the gathering dusk He gradually succeeded in persuading the 
multitude to leave Him,^ and when all but the most enthusiastic had 
streamed away to their homes or caravans, He suddenly left the rest, 
and fled from them to the hill-top alone to pray. He was conscious 
that a crisis of His day on earth was come, and by communing with 
His Heavenly Father He would nerve His soul for the work of the 
morrow and the bitter conflict of many coming weeks. Once before 
He had spent in the mountain solitudes a night of prayer, but then 
it was before the choice of His Apostles and the glad tidings of His 
earliest and happiest ministry. Far different were the feelings with 
which the Great High Priest now climbed the rocky stairs of that 
great mountain altar which in His temple of the night seemed to lift 

^ T]vdyKaiT€ (Matthew, Mark). How unintelligible would this word he hut for 
the fact mentioned by John vi. 15; how clear does it become when the fact there 
mentioned is before us ; and again how imperfect would be our comprehension of 
what took place if we had the narrative of John alone ! 

“ Compare Mark vi. 45 with John vi. 17. Tell Hhm (Capernaum) and Bethsaida 
(Ain et-Tabijah) are so near together that they might make for either as was 
most convenient, and indeed, since the landing-place at Bethsaida was the more 
convenient of the two, it might be considered as the harbour of Caipernaum. On 
the other hand, the hypothesis of Thomson and others that there was only one 
Bethsaida (-viz., Julias) falls to the ground if we compare Mark 45 {‘‘wito the 
other side, towards Bethsaida”) with Luke ix. 10, which shows that they were 
already at Bethsaida Julias— except indeed, on the unlikely and far-fetched notion 
(adopted by Wieseler, Chron. Sijn., p. 249 ; Lange, Life of Christ, iii. 138) that 
their plan was to coast along, touch at Bethsaida Julias, there take up our Lord, 
and then proceed to the other Bethsaida. 

® Mark vi. 45 anoXiei, contrasted with the aorist air^A.iio-ov in verse 36. 

That some hngered, we infer from John vi. 22. I have adopted the reading 
(bevyei in John vi. 15, with N and the Vulgate, instead of dvex^ipvasp. The 
narrative gives the impression that the excitement of the multitude, and the 
necessity for exertion on the part of Jesus, were greater than is fully told. But 
even the received reading, dvex‘^PV'^’^!'i involves the same conception. (Cf. Matt, 
ii. 12, 22.) 
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Him nearer to God. The murder of His beloved forerunner brought 
home to His soul more nearly the thought of death; nor -was He 
deqeived by this brief blaze of a falsely-founded popularity, which on 
the next day He meant to quench. The storm which now began 
to sweep over the barren hills ; the winds that rushed howling down 
the ravines ; the lake before Him buffeted into tempestuous foam ; the 
little boat which — as the moonlight struggled through the rifted clouds 
— He 'saw tossing beneath Him on the labouring waves, were all too sure 
an emblem of the altered aspects of His earthly life. But there on 
the desolate hill-top, in that night of storm. He could gain strength 
and peace unspeakable; for there He was alone with God. And so 
over that figure bowed in lonely prayer upon the hills, and over those 
toilers upon the troubled lake, the darkness fell and the great winds 
blew.i 

Hour after hour passed by. It was now the fourth watch of the 
night ; 2 the ship had traversed but half of its destined course ; it was 
dark, and the ■wind was conti-ary, and the waves boisterous, and they 
were distressed with toiling at the oar ; ® above all, there was no one 
with- them now to calm and save, for Jesus was alone upon the land. 
Alone upon the land, and they were tossing on the perilous sea ; but 
all the while He saw and pitied them, and at last, in their worst 
extremity, they saw a gleam in the darkness, and an awful figure, 
and a fluttering robe, and One drew near them, treading upon the 
ridges of the sea,^ but seemed as if He meant to pass them by. They 
cried out in terror at the sight, thinking that it was a phantom ® that 

^ John ■«. 17, 18, KarfKaPeu airovs it aKorla. ■ (n, D.) 

- Between three and six; the. Jews at this .time had mainly given up their own 
division of the night into three watches (Judg. ■vii. 19), and adopted the four 
Roman watches between six p.m. and six a.m. They had only rowed twenty-five 
furlongs, and the lake is about forty wide (Jos. B. J. iii. 10, } 7). 

® Mark vi. 48, iSwv aiiToiis ^acravi^oiiivovs iv vy i\avveiv — a very strong ex- 
pression. (See a striking description of a storm on the Sea of Galilee in Thomson’s 
TAe Land and the Book, ii. 32.) Some see a difBculty in John'vi; 17, -‘and Jesus 
had not come to them,” and indeed it furnishes the chief ground for the suggestion 
that He had designed to join them at or near Bethsaida Julias ; hut surely it may 
he merely proleptic (He had not yet come, as He did immediately afterwards), 
involving perhaps in the -mind of the Evangelist the silent thought that “ manv 
extremity is God’s opportunity.” oCttco is indeed the actual reading of N, B, D, Li, 
hut even ovk would he quite in accordance with St. John’s manner. 

■* Job ix..8. 

® Mark -vi. 49, tpavraa-ya, a mere unsubstantial appearance ; rh ixi] a\r]6h 
a\Ao a-x’^yari (Hesych.). E.V. “ an apparition Yvlg., phantasma ; Rhenish, “a 
ghost”; "Wiclif, “a phantom.” Cf. Luke xxiv. 37. 
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walked upon the waves. But through the storm and darkness to them 
— as so often to us, when, amid the darknesses of life, the ocean seems 
so creat and our little boats so small — there thrilled that Voice of 
peace, which said, “ It is I : be not afraid.” 

That Voice stilled their terrors, and they were eager to receive 
Him into the ship ; i but Peter’s impetuous love — the strong yearning 
of him who, in his despairing self-consciousness, had cried out, “ Dejiart 
from me ! ” — now cannot even await His approach, and he passionately 
exclaims — 

“ Lord, if it be Thou, bid me come unto Thee on the water.” 

“ Come ! ” 

Over the vessel’s side into the troubled waves he sprang, and while 
his eye was fixed on his Lord, the wind might toss his hair, and the 
spray might drench his robes, but all was well; but wlien, with 
wavering faith, he glanced from Him to the furious waves, and to the 
gulfy blackness underneath, he began to sink,3 and in an accent of 
despair — how unlike his former confidence ! — he faintly cried, “ Lord, 
save me! ”3 Hor did Jesus fail. Instantly, with a smile of pit}'’, He 
stretched out His hand, and grasped the hand of His drowning 
disciple, with the gentle I’ebuke, “0 thou of little faith, why didst 
thou doubt 1 ” And so, his love satisfied, but his over-confidence 
rebuked, they climbed — the Lord and His abashed Apostle — into the 
boat; and the wind lulled, and amid the ripple of waves upon a 
moonlit shore, they were at the haven where they would be ; and all 
— the crew as well as His disciples — were filled with deeper and 
deeper amazement, and some of them, addressing Him by a title which 
Hathanael alone had applied to Him before, exclaimed, “Truly Thou 
art the Son of God.” 

Let us pause a moment over this wonderful narrative, perhaps of 
all others the most diflBcult for our feeble faith to believe or under- 
stand. Some have tried in various methods to explain away its 
miraculous character; they have laboured to show that ettI ri)v 
duXaaaav'^ may mean no more than that Jesus walked along the 

John vi. 21, iiSeXof odv \u0eiy — i,e., they wished to do so, and of coui’se did. 
Cf. 6e\ere 'rroieiv (John viii. 44). 

- How unlike forgery, or falsehood, or myth, is this ! 

^ “ In this moment of peril,’’ as Archbishop Trench strikingly observes, “ his 
swimmer’s art (John xxi. 7) profits him nothing ; for there is no mingling in this 
way of nature and grace” (On the Miracles, p, 299). Cf. Ps. xciv. 18. 

* John vi. 16. Perhaps the better reading (as in the other Gospels) is cVl rrjs 
Sa\d<rcrr)s, which has the high authority of .•<, B, C, D. 
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shore parallel to the vessel ; or even that, in the darkness, the Apostles 
may have thought at lii’st that He was," or had been, -walking upon the 
sea. Such subterfuges are idle and superfluous. If any man find 
himself unable to believe in miracles — if he even think it w^rong to 
try and acquire the faith -svhich accepts them — let him be thoroughly 
convinced in his OAvn mind, and cling to the truth as he conceives it. 
It is not for us, or for any man, to judge another : to his own Master 
he standeth- or falleth. But that the Evangelists intended to describe 
a miracle is indisputable to anyone who carefully reads their words ; 
and, as I have said before, if, believing in God, we believe in a Divine 
Pi’ovidence over the lives of men — and, believing in that Divine 
Providence, believe in the miraculous — and, believing in the miraculous, 
accept . as truth the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Chi’ist — and, 
believing that resurrection, believe that He was indeed, the Son of 
God — then, however deeply we may I’ealise the uniformity of natural 
laws, we realise yet more deeply the power of Him who holds those 
laws, and all which they have evolved, in the hollow of His hand. To 
us the miraculous, when thus attested, will be in no way more 
stupendous than the natural, nor shall we find it an impossible con- 
ception that He who sent His Son to earth to die for us should have 
put all authority into His hand. 

So then if, like Peter, we fix our eyes on Jesus, we too may walk 
triumphant over the swelling waves of disbelief, and unterrified amid 
the rising winds of doubt ; but if Ave turn away our eyes from Him — 
if, and as Ave are so much tempted to do, Ave look I’atber at the poAver 
and fury of those destructive elements than at Him who can help and 
saATe — then Ave too shall inevitably sink. Oh, if Ave feel, often and 
often, that the water-floods threaten to droAvn us, and the deep to 
SAvalloAv up the tossed vessel of our Church and Faith, may it again 
and again be granted us to hear amid the storm, and the darkness, 
and the Amices prophesying Avar, those tAvo sweetest of the Saviour’s 
utterances — 

“ Fear not. Only believe.” 

It is I. Be not afraid.” 


11 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE DISCOURSE AT CAPERNAUM. 

“ Gratia ejus non consuniitur morsilnis.” — Augustine. 

The dawn of that day broke on one of the saddest ejhsodes of our 
Saviour’s life. It was the day in the synagogue at Capernaum on 
which He deliberately scattered the mists of sucli spurious popularity 
as the Miracle of the Loaves had gathered about His person, and put 
not only His idle followers, but some even of His neai’er disciples to 
a test under which their love for Him entirely failed. That discourse 
in the synagogue forms a marked crisis in His career. It was followed 
by manifestations of surprised dislike, which were as the first mutterings 
of that storm of hatred which was henceforth to burst over His head. 

We have seen already that some of the multitude, filled with vague 
wonder and insatiable curiosity, had lingered on the little plain by 
Bethsaida Julias that they might follow the movements of Jesus, and 
share in the blessings and triumphs of which they expected an 
immediate mairifestation. They had seen Him dismiss His disciples, 
and had perhaps caught glimpses of Him as He climbed the hill alone ; 
they had observed that the wind was contrary, and that no other boat 
but that of the Apostles had left the shore. They made sure, there- 
fore, of finding- Him somewhere on the hills above the plain. Yet 
when the morning dawned they saw no trace of Him either on plain or 
hill. Meanwhile some little boats — perhaps driven across by the same 
gale which had retarded the opposite course of the disciples^ — had 
arx’ived from Tiberias. They availed themselves of these to cross to 
Capernaum ; and there, already in the early morning, they found Him, 
after all the fatigues and agitations of yesterday — after the day of 
sad tidings and ceaseless toil, after the night of stormy solitude and 
ceaseless prayer — calmly seated, and calmly teaching, in the familiar 
synagogue. - 

“Rabbi, when didst Thou get hither 1” is the expression of their 
natural surprise ; but it is met with silence. The miracle of walking 
on the water was one of necessity and. mercy ; it in no way concerned 
them ; it was not intended for them ; nor was it mainly as a worker 

^ Blimt, XTndes. Coincidences, p. 292. 

- And even this teaching must have been preceded by works of healing if Matt, 
xiv. 34 — 36 he in strictly chronological sequence ; but a comparison of these verses 
with Mai'k vi. 53 — 56 would seem to show that they refer more to a period than to 
a particular day. 
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of miracles that Christ wished to claim their allegiance or convince 
their minds. And, therefore, reading their, hearts, knowing that they 
were seeking Him in the very spirit which He most disliked. He 
quietly drew aside the veil of perhaps half-unconscious hypocrisy which 
hid them from themselves, and reproached them for seeking Him only 
for- what they could get from Him — “not because ye saw signs, but 
because ye ate of the loaves and were filled.” ^ He who never rejected 
the cry of the sufferer, or refused to answer the question of the faithful 
— He who would never break the bruised reed, or quench the -smoking 
flax — repudiated the eye-service of mean self-interest. Yet He added 
for their sakes the eternal lesson, “ Labour ye not for the meat which 
perisheth, but for the meat which remaineth to eternal life, which the 
Son of Man shall give you ; for Him the Father sealed, even God.” 

In what sense had the Father sealed Him? The seal of God, His 
ratification of all work and teacliing is truth, i.e., reality. And there 
is no reality except in that region of spiritual life in which He was 
endeavouring to fix their thoughts. The region in which their thoughts 
were moving was the region of transitoriness, of semblance, of illusion. 2 

At first they were touched and ashamed. He had read their hearts 
aright, and they ask Him, “ "VVhat are we to do that we may work the 
works of God 1” 

“ This is the work of God, that ye believe on Him whom He hath 
sent.” “But what sign Avould Jesus give them that they should 
believe in Himl Their fathers ate the manna in the wilderness, 
which David had called bread from heaven." ® The inference was 
obvious. Moses had given them manna from heaven; Jesus as yet — 
they hinted — had only given them barley-loaves of earth. The pot of 
manna Avas carved, and may still be seen, amid vine-leaves and grape- 
clusters, on the lintel of the synagogue at Capernaum, Avhich is perhap.s 
the very building in -which He was addressing them. They might 
easily have understood the mystic sense in which He was the true 
manna and the true Adne. He was trying to I’aise their thoughts out 
of the slough of mere ' materialism. They fancied that if He Avere the 

* There is a touch of realistic scorn, in the word ixoprd<T0r!T€ (John au. 26). 
Our Lord wished to reA'eal to them the difference between coarse appetites and 
pure spiritual desires. Xoprd^tffBai properly means “to fill the belly” (A.V.) 
(Luke XA’. 16 ; comp. Eev. xix. 21), though it had passed into a more general sense 
(Matt. V. 6 ; Luke xvi. 21). 

■ Edersheim (ii. 29) mentions that the word enieih, “truth” (nns) is composed 
of the first, middle, and last letters of the alphabet (Sanhedr. 18, 1). 

® Ps. IxxATii. 24. 
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true Messiah, He would, according to all the legends of their nation, 
enrich and crown them, and banquet them on pomegranates from Eden, 
and “ a vineyard of red wine,” and upon the flesh of Behemoth and 
Leviathan, and the great bird Bar Juchne.i Might not the very psalm 
which they had quoted have taught them how worse than useless it 
would have been if Jesus had given them manna, which they supposed 
to be angels’ food 1 Is not the Psalmist expressly showing that to 
grant one such blessing was only to make men ask greedily for more 1 
If God had given their fathers more, it was only because “they 
believed not in God, and put not their trust in His help ; ” but 
“ while the meat was yet in their mouths, the heavy wrath of God 
came upon them, and slew the mightiest of them, and smote down the 
chosen men that were in Israel.” And does not the Psalm teach that 
in spite of, and before, and after, this wrathful granting to them to the 
full of their own hearts’ lusts, so far from believing and being humble, 
they only sinned yet more and more against Him, and provoked Him 
more and more ? Had not all the past history of theii’ nation proved 
that faith must rest on deeper foundations than signs and miracles, 
and that the evil heart of unbelief must be stirred by nobler emotions 
than astonishment at the outstretched hand and the mighty arm ? 

But Jesus led them at once to loftier regions than those of historical 
illustration. He tells them that He who had sjiven them the manna 
was not Moses, but God ; and that the manna was only in poetic 
metaphor bread from heaven ; but that His Father, the true giver, 
was giving them the true bread from heaven even now — even the bread 
of God which came down from heaven, and was giving life to the world.^ 

Their minds still fastened to mere material images — their hopes 
still running on mere material beneflts — they ask for this bread from 
heaven as eagerly as the woman of Samaria had asked for the water 
which quenches all thirst. “ Lord, now and always give us this bread.” 

Jesus said to them, “ I arn the bread of life. He that cometh to Me 
shall never hunger, and he that believeth on Me shall never thirst”; and 
He proceeds to point out that He came to do the Father’s will, and that 
His will was that all who came to His Son should have eternal life. 

• f 

^ For the Rabbinical dreams on this subject, see Buxtorf, Sf/n. Jud., cap. 50 ; 
Bartolocci, Bill, Bahl. i. 611 — 514 ; Lightfoot, Hor. Hehr., p. 652. On the manna 
which was supposed to “ serve to the appetite of the eater, and temper itself to every 
man’s liking,’’'see Wisd. xyi. 20, 21. 

“ “ The bread of God is that -which cometh dowu,” etc., not “ /te,” as in the 
English version. ' - ' 
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Then the old angry murmurs burst out again — not this time from 
the vulgar-minded multitude, but from His old opponents the leading 
Jews 1 — “ How could. He say that He came down from heaven ? How 
could He call Himself the bread of life? Was He not Jesus, the son 
of Joseph, the carpenter of Nazareth? ” 

Jesus never met these murmurs about His supposed parentage and 
place of birth by revealing to the common crowds the high mystery of 
His earthly origin. He thought not equality witli God a thing to bo 
seized by Him. He was in no hurry to claim His own Divinity, or 
demand the homage wliicli Avas its due. He would let the splendour 
of His Divine nature dawn on men gradually, not at first in all its 
noonday brightness, but gently as the light of morning through His 
word and Avorks. In the fullest and deepe.st sense “ He emptied Himself 
of His glory.” " 

But He met the muvmurers, as He ahvays did, by a stronger, 
fuller, clearer declaration of the A’^ery truth Avhich they rejected. It 
Avas thus that He had dealt with Nicoclemus ; it was thus that He had 
taught the woman of Samaria; it Avas thus also that He answered 
the Temple doctors avIio ' arraigned His infringement of their sabbatic 
rules. But the timid Rabbi and the erring Avoman had been faithful 
and earnest enough to, look deeper into His words and humbly seek 
their meaning, and so to be guided into truth. Not so Avith these 
listeners. God had di'awn them to Christ, and they had rejected His 
gracious draAving, Avithout Avhich they could not come. When Jesus 
reminded them that the manna Avas no life-ghung substance, since their 
fathers had eaten thereof and Avere dead, but that He Avas Himself the 
bread of life, of Avhich all Avho eat should live for ever ; and Avhen, in 
language yet more startling, He added that the bread Avhich He Avould 
give Avas His flesh for the life of the Avorld — then, instead of seeking 
the true significance of that deep metaphor, they made it a matter 'of 
verbal criticism, and wrangled together about the idle question, “ How 
c.an this man gh’e us His flesh to eat ? ” 

Thus they Avere carnally-minded, and to be carnally-minded is 

^ .Tolin A-i. 41, .52, ol ’louSaToi. 

- See .‘some striking remarks in Lynch’s Mornington Lectures, p. 171. 

3 i/^dxovTo (John An. 52), How needless their literalism was maj’ be seen from 
many Eahbinic passages in Lightfoot {JTor. Hcbr. ad loc., pp. 553, '554) (and comp. 
Ps. 2 dx. 10; cxix. 3 ; Isa. iii. !; Prov. i.v. 5; Ezek. ii. 8, 9, etc.), c.g., “Every 
eating and drinking in the book of Ecclesiastes is to be understood of the law of 
good works” {Midr. Koheleth, 88, 4) ; “Israel shall eat the years of the Messiah ” ; 
“ the just eat of the ShechJnah,” etc. 
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death. They did not seek tiie truth, and it was more and more taken 
from them. They had nothing, and therefore from them was taken 
even what they had. In language yet more emphatic, under figures 
yet more startling in their paradox, Jesus said to them, “Except ye 
eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His blood, ye have no life, in 
you;” 1 and again, as a still further enforcement and ex])ansion of the same 
iireat truths — “ He that eateth of this bread shall live for ever.” 

No doubt the words were difficult, and, to those who came in a 
hard and false spirit, offensive ; no doubt also the death and passion 
of our Saviour Christ, and the mystery of that Holy Sacrament, in 
which we spiritually eat His flesh and drink His blood, has enabled 
us more clearly to understand His meaning. Yet there was in the 
words which He had used, enough, and more than enough, to shadow 
forth to every attentive hearer the great truth, already familiar to 
them from their own Law, that “ Man doth not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of Cod ; ” and 
the fuifher truth that eternal life was to be found in the deepest and 
most intimate communion with the life and teaching of Him who 
spake. And it must be remembered that if the Lord’s Supper has, 
for us, thrown a clearer light upon the meaning of this discoui’se, on 
the other hand the metaphors which Jesus used had not, to an educated 
Jew, one-hundredth part of the strangeness which they liave to us. 
Jewish literature was familiar with the symbolism which represented 
by “ eating ” an entire acceptance of and incorporation with the ti’uth, 
and by “ bread ” a spiritual doctrine. The pictorial genius of the 
Hebrew language gave the clue to the right interpretation. Those 
who heard Christ in the synagogue of Capernaum must almost in- 
voluntarily have recalled similar exjn'essions in their own px’ophets ; 
and since the discourse was avowedly parabolic — since Jesus had 
expressly excluded all sensual and Judaic fancies — it is clear that 
much of their failure to comprehend Him rose not from the under- 
standing, but from the will. His saying was hard, as St. Augustine 
remaiks, only to the hard ; and incredible only to the incredulous. 
Eor if bread be the type of all earthly sustenance., then the “ bread of 

^ It is uncortiin whether in calling Himself the Son of Sian Jesus meant Beji- 
Adam (Job xxv. 6 ; Ps. wii. 4), i.c., a representative of Humanity, or Bar-Enosh 
(Dan. vii. 13). The Hebrew word emsh represents man in his weakness {homo). 
(Griitz, Gcsch. d. Jiuienth. iii. 237.) It probably conveyed to His hearers a 
general conception of the klessiah as the representative of Humanity alike in itB 
feebleness and in its glory {v. supr., p. 114V 
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heaven may well express qX\ spiritual sustenance.' Now the lesson 
which He wished to teach them was this — that eternal life is in the Son 
of God. They, therefore, that would have eternal life must partake 
of the bread of heaven, or — to use the other and deeper image — 
must eat the flesh and drink tlie blood of the Son of Man.i They 
must feed on Him in their hearts by faith. “He that belie veth hath 
eternal life.” They might accept or reject the truth which He was 
revealing to their consciences, but there could be no possible excuse 
for their pretended incapacity to. understand its meaning. 

• There is a teaching which is, and is intended to be, not only 
instructive but probationary ; of which the immediate purpose is 
not only to teach, but to test. Such had been the object of this 
discourse. To comprehend it rightly required an efibrt not only of 
the understanding, but also of the will. It was meant to put an 
end to the merely selfish hopes of that “ rabble of obtrusive chiliasts ” 
whose irreverent devotion was a cloak for worldliness ; it was meant 
also to place before the Jewish authorities words which they were too 
full of hatred and materialism to understand. But its sifting power 
went deeper than this. Some even of the disciples found the saying 
harsh and repulsive. They did not speak out openly, but Jesus re- 
cognised their discontent, and when He had left the synagogue, spoke 
to them, in this third and concluding part of His discourse,^ at once 
more gently and less figuratively than He had done to the others. To 
these He prophesied .^of that future ascension, which should prove 
to them that He had indeed come down from heaven, and that the 
words about His flesh — which should then be taken into heaven — coidd 
only have a figurative meaning. Nay, with yet further compassion for 
their weakness, He intimated to them the significance of those strong 
metaphors in which He had purposely veiled His words from the 
curious eyes of selfishness and the settled malice of opposition. In one 
sentence- which is the key-note of all that had gone before — in a 
sentence which surely renders ntigatory much of the pseudo-mystical 

1 The following profoiuid remark of Von Ammon will help the reader to under- 
stand this chapter. “ What is true,” he Ba 5 's, “ of the bread of heaven, is true also 
of the flesh and blood of the Son of Man ; for these predicates are only substitutes 
for the original image of the bread of life, and are subject to the same analogical 
explanations as this last is” (quoted by Lange, Life of Christ, iii. 157). “Believe, 
and thou hast eaten,” is the formula of St. Augustine ; “believe, and thou shalt 
eaV that of Calvin. 

“ It will be observed that verses 26 — 40 are addressed mainly to the multitude > 
verses 43 — 58 to the leading Jews ; verses 61 — 65 to the disciples. 
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and irnpdssibly-elaborate exegesis by which the plain meaning of this 
chapter has been obscured. He added — 

“It is the spirit that quickenethj the flesh profiteth nothing; 
the tvords that I speak'^ unto you, they are spirit, and they are life.” 
Why, then, had they found His words so hard 1 He tells them : it 
was because some of them believed not ; it was because, as He had 
already told the Jews, the spirit of faith is a gift and grace of God, 
which gift these murmurers were rejecting, against which grace they 
were struggling even now." 

And from that time many of them left Him ; many who had 
hitherto sought Him, many who were not far from the kingdom of 
heaven. Even in the midst of ci’owds His life was to be lonelier 
thenceforth, because there Avould be fewer to knotv and love Him. 
In deep sadness of heart He addressed to the Twelve the touching 
question, “ Will ye also go away % ” It was Simon Peter whose wai-m 
heart spoke out impetuously for all the rest. He at least had rightly 
apprehended that strange discourse at which so many had stumbled. 
“ Lord," he exclaims, “ to whom shall tve go 1 Thou hast the words 
OP ETERNAL LIFE. And we have believed and know that Thou art the 
Holy One of God." ® 

It was a grand confession, but at that bitter moment the heart of 
Jesus was heavily oppressed, and He only answered’ — 

“ Did not I choose you the twelve, and one of you is a devil ? ” 

^ Or perhaps “have spoken,” Kf\a\n\Ka (n, 3, C, D, L, most versions), etc.; 
but I would not, with Stier and Alford, confine prjfia.ra merely to “ my flesh ” and 
“ my blood.” 

- Thero seems to he a special reference to Judas in these words (ver, 66), 
and it is probable that the first extinction of temporal Messianic hopes may have 
been with him the turning-point of that rejection which ended in his ultimate 
treachery. 

® This, and not “ that Christ, the son of the living God ” — a confession which 
was given for the first time some months afterii't'rds — is almost undoubtedly the 
Iriip reading, (n, 3, C, D, L, etc.) 

•* Tlie English version is unfortunate, because it does not maintain the dis- 
tinction between Sid$o^os, the word here used, and SatpSyiov, which it usually 
renders “ dev’" ’’ — e.p., in “ He has a devil.” Euthymius here explains “ devil ” by 
either “ servant of the devil” or “conspirator;” and the latter meaning seems 
very probable, indeed, this very word {ivl^ovXos) is used by the LXX. to render 
the Hebrew Sata?i in 1 Kings v. 4 ; 1 Sam. xxix. 4. I have already noticed how 
much more lightly the Jews (and, indeed, all Orientals to this day) used the word 
“ Satan” than we do. Tins, indeed, may almost be called a modus loqueitdi among 
them ; and if Jesus spoke in Aramaic, and used the word WUD, then the reproach is 
not one-tenth part so fearful as it sounds to us, Thus, the sons of Zeruiah are 
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The expression was terribly strong, and the absence of all direct 
parallels renders it difficult for us to understand its exact significance. 
But although it n'as afterwards known that the reproach was aimed 
at J udas, yet it is doubtful whether at the actual time any were aware 
of this except the traitor himself. 

Many false or half-sincere disciples had left Him ; might not 
these words have been, graciously meant to furnish one more oppor- 
tunity to the hard soul of the man of Kerioth, so that before being 
plunged into yet deeper guilt, he might leave Him too 1 If so, the 
warning was rejected. In deadly sin against his own conscience, 
Judas stayed to heap up for himself wrath “ against the day of wrath 
and revelation of the righteous judgment of God.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

GATHERING OPPOSITION. 

‘'EJuffev 7rapa\r)<p8e7crai &ypa<f>oi Kivo<pd>viai. — Justini.'IN, Kov. 146. 

Although the discourse which we have just narrated formed a marked 
period in our Lord’s ministry, and although from this time forward 
the clouds gather more densely about His course, yet it must not be 
supposed that this was the first occasion, even in Galilee, on which 
enmity against His person and teaching had been openly displayed. 

1. The earliest traces of doubt and disaffection arose from the 
expression which He used on several occasions, “ Thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” It was in these Avords that He had addressed the Avoman 
that Avas a sinner, and the sick of the palsy. 9n both occasions the 
address had excited astonishment and disapproval, and at Simon’s house, 
Avhere this had found no open expression, and Avhere no miracle had been 
Avrought, Jesus gently substituted another expression. i But it was 
not so at the healing of the palsied man ; there an open murmur had 
arisen among the Scribe-s and Pharisees, and there, revealing more of 
His true majesty, Jesus, by His power of working miracles, had 

called a Satan to David (2 Sam. six. 22), and Hadad ia called a “ Satan ” to King 
Solomon (1 Kings xi. 23, Avhere it is merely rendered “ adversary ”) ; and in Matt, 
.tvi. 23, tie word ia applied to Peter himself. “ When the ungodly curseth Satan ” 
{i.e., an enemy?), says the son of Sirach (xxi. 27), “ he curseth his ovm soul.” All 
this is important in man}’’ ways. Further, we may obserA’e that SidpoXos occurs by 
no means frequently in the New Testament. 

' 1 Luke vii. 48 — 50. 

11 * 
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vindicated His right to forgive sinsd The argument was unanswer- 
able, for not only did the prevalent belief connect sickness in every 
instance with actual sin, but also it Avas generally maintained, even by 
the Ttabbis, “ that no sick man is healed from his disease iintil all his 
sins have been forgiven.’’^ It was, therefore, in full accordance with their 
own notions that He avIio by His own authority could heal diseases, 
could also, by ITis own authority, pronounce absolution. It Avas true 
that they could hardl}’- conceive of either healing ov forgiveness, con- 
veyed in such iri-egular channels, and without' the paraphernalia of 
sacrifices and sacerdotal interventions.^ But disagreeable as Christ’s 
proceedings Avere to their weU-i'egnlated minds, the fact remained 
that the cures Avere actually Avrought, and Avere actually attested by 
hundreds of witnesses. It Avas felt, therefore, that this ground of 
opposition Avas untenable, and it Avas tacitly abandoned. To urge that 
there Avas “ blasphemy ” in His expressions Avould only serve to bring 
into greater prominence that there Avas miracle in His acts. 

2. Nor, again, do they seem to have pressed the charge, preserved 
for us only bv our Lord’s own allusion, that He Avas “ a glutton and a 
wine-drinker.”"^ The charge Avas too flagrantly false to excite any 
prejudice against one Avho, although He did not adopt the asceticisni 
of John, yet lived a life of the extremest simplicity, and . merely , did 
Avhat Avas done by the most scrupulous Pharisees in accepting invitation 
to feasts, where He had constantly fresh opportunities of teaching and 
doing good. The calumny Avas, in fact, destroyed when He had shown 
that the men of that generation Avere like wayward and peeAush children 
Avhom nothing could conciliate, charging Jesus with intemperance 
because He did not aAmid an innocent festivity, and John -with 
demoniac possession because he set liis face against social corruptions. 

3. Nor, once more, did they press the charge of His not fasting.® 
In making that complaint they had hoped for the poAverful aid of 

^ Matt. ix. 6; Mark ii. 10; Luke v. 24. “ But as the little huhhling and 

gentle murmurs of the water are presages of a storm, and are more troublesome 
in their prediction than in their violence ; so were the argiiings of the Pharisees 
sjTnptoms of a secret displeasure and an ensuing war; though at first represented 
in the ciA’ilities of question and scholastical discourses, yet they did but forerun 
A'igorous objections and bold calumnies, which were the fruits of the next summer ’! 
(Jer. Taylor, Zife of Christ, II. xii.).' - ■ - . . , 

- JS'^edartm, f. 41, 1, in Schottg., Ror. JZebr., p. 93 ; Keim, Gesch. Jesu, ii. 300 

^ See Ewald, Gesch. Christns, p. 376. 

■* Matt. xi. 19. - 

« Matt. xi. 16, 17. 
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J ohn’s disciple.s ; but •when these had been convinced, by the words of 
their. own prophet, how futile and unreasonable was their complaint, 
the Pharisees .saw that it was useless to found a charge upon the 
neglect of a practice which was not only unrecognised in the Mosaic 
law,^ but Avhich some of their own Avisest teacliers had not encouraged.- 
The fact that Je.sus did not require His disciples to fast Avould 
certainly cause no forfeiture of the popular .sympathy, and could not .. 
be urged to His discredit eA'en before a synagogue or a Sanhedrin. 

4. A more lasting offence Avas caused, and a more deadly opposition 
stimulated, by Christ’s choice of MattheAv as an Apostle, and -by His 
deliberate tolerance of — it might almost be said preference for — the 
society of publicans and sinners.''^ Among the JeAvs of that day the 
distinctions of religious life created a barrier almost as strong as that 
of caste. No less a- person than Hillel had said that “no ignorant 
person could save himself from sin, and no ^nnan of the people' {am 
ha-arets) be pious.” A sci’upulous Jew regarded the multitude of 
his OAAm nation Avho “ kneAv not the Laav ” as accursed ; and just as 
eA'ery- JeAv, holding himself to be a member of a royal generation and a 
peculiar people, looked on the heathen Avorld Avith sovereign disdain, 
so the piAiist faction regarded their more careless and offending 

^ Except on the. Great Day of Atonement. The principle of the answer given 
hy Jesus to the disciples of John had already been recognised as to the four yearly 
-fasts which seem to have become usual in the time of the prophet Zecbariah (Zech. 
Anii. 19). On the bi-weekly and other fasts of the Pharisees, see Buxtorf, Syn. 
Jttd., cap. XXX. It is curious that the most ancient of the Eabbinio treatises — the 
jilegillath Taaniih, Avritten before the destruction of the Temple — contains merely a 
list of days on which it \s forbidden to fast ; at the end of it are a certain number of 
days on which fasting is recommended; hut this was no part of the original work 
(Derenbourg, JTist. dePal. 2). 

" Bx. gr., Simeon the Just, who made the Law, Worship, and Charity the three 
bases of the world {Ahhdth, i. 2), and “sa douce et AToie piete s’opposait a toute 
oxageration, et surtout aux abstinences rigoureuses” (Derenbourg, Hist. Pal. .51). 

® Matt. ix. 11 ; xi. 19 ; Luke a'. 30 ; -vii. 34 ; xix. 7. 

* TDH AjAun DS ub (Pirli-e Alhotli, ii. 5). In the first clause, “no ignorant 
person” is literally “no empty cistern” (aa 3). The expression am ha-arets, 

“ people of the land ” {v. ante, p. 62), is exceedingly common in the Eabbis, and 
marks the arrogantly tjwannous sacerdotalism of the learned class (cf. John vii. 49). 
At the end of the Mishnaic tract Horajoth we find that a Priest takes precedence of 
a serAung LeA'ito, a LeA'ite of other Israelites, an Israelite of a bastard [Mamser], a 
Mamser of the Hethhiim (Josh. ix. 27), a Nethin of an alien {Ger), a Ger of a 
freedman ; but if the Mamser be a pupil of the Rabbis, and the High Priest an 
ignoramus (am ha-arets), then such a Mamser has the precedence of the High 
Priest ! ” (See Lightfoot.. JTm-. Hebr. in Matt, xxiii. 14.) Their boasts as to the 
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bretliren as being little, if at all, better than the very heathen.^ Yet 
liere was One who mingled freely and familiarly — mingled without one 
touch of hauteur or hatred — among offensive publictins and flagrant 
sinners. Kay, more. He suffered women, out of whom had been cast 
seven devils, to accompany Him in His journeys, and harlots to bathe 
His feet with tears ! How different from the Pharisees, who held 
tliat there was pollution in the mere touch of those who had them- 
selves been merely touched by the profane populace, and who had laid 
down the rule that no one ought to receive a guest into his house if he 
suspected him of being a sinner ! ~ 

Early in His ministiy Jesus, with tender irony, had met the 
accusation by referring them to His favoui’ite passage of (Scripture — 
tliat profound utterance of the prophet Hosea, of which Pie bade 
them “ go and learn ” the meaning — “ I will have mercy and not 
sticritices.” He had further rebuked their unkindliness and their self- 
satisfaction by the proverb, “ They that be whole need not a physiciair, 
but they that are sick.” The objection did not, however, die away. 
In His later days, when He was journeying to Jerusalem, these 
enemies 'again raised the scornful murmur, “This man receiveth 
sinners and eateth with them.”^ Then it was that Jesus answered 
dignity of a Tahnid chakam are like those of the Stoics, which proved so amusing 
1o Horace {Ep. i. 1, 106; Cicero, Pro Mnraena, 29). The definition of an am 
/la^reis given in Sola, f, 21, 1, is one who either does not repeat the daily KrisJaiia, 
or does not wear teplnllhi or tsUsith, or does not trail 07t Ihe learned. See Schottgen, 
Hor. Heir, in John vii. 49, for yet stronger specimens of this intense spirit of 
Pliarisaism, which it was the very object of Jesus to replacepy a nobler Humani- 
tarianism (Acts x. 34). There is perhaps no kind of caste-feeling more hateful 
than the self-glorifying arrogance of a pseudo-erudition. 

’ Our Lord, when He said, “ Let him be unto thee as a heathen man and a . 
publican” (Matt, xviii, 17), was simply adopting a current form of expression. 
TJie amazing virulence of Jewish exclusiveness is illustrated in SJtabballi, xiv. 4; 
Bablia Kama, viii. G, 4 ; 2 Esdras vi. 55, etc. (Gfriirer, Jahrli. d. Kcils, i. 214.) 

' In Pab. JBcracbvlh, 43, 6, one of the six things forbidden to the pupils of the 
wise is “ to sit at table in a company of the unlearned.” Other imstances of 
insolent self-assertion against the am ha-arets are given in Gfrbrer, i. 191. 

^ !itey6yyv(ov (Luke xv. 2), “ kept angidly muttering to each other.” ((See supra, 
p. 246.) Tlie contrast of this conduct with that of the Pharisees becomes more 
striking when wo remember the almost ludicrous precautions which they took to 
.secure the impossible end of avoiding every conceivable legal impurity in their 
chubhooroth, or social meals. How ineradicable the feeling was, we may see most 
strikingly by observing that it still infected even some of the disciples and apostles 
long years after the resurrection of their Lord, who contended with Peter, saying, 

“ Thou wentest in to men uncircumcisedj and didst eat with them” ! (Acts xi. 3) — 
tlic exact echo of the caste-feeling here described (cf. Gal. ii. 12). 
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tliem and justified His ways, and revealed more clearly tlian had ever 
been done before the purpose of God’s love towards repentant sinners. 
This He did in the three exquisite parables of the Lost Sheep, of the Lost 
Piece of Money, and, above all, of the Prodigal Son. Dra\vn from the 
simplest elements of daily experience, these parables, and the last 
especially, illustrated, in a rising climax of tenderness, the deepest 
mysteries of the Divine compassion — the joy that there is in heaven 
over one sinner that’ repenteth.^ Where, m the entire range of human 
literature, can anything be found so terse, so luminous, so full of 
infinite tenderness — so faithful in the picture which it furnishes of the 
consequences of sin, yet so merciful in the hope which it affords to 
amendment and penitence — as this little story 1 How does it 
summarise the consolations of religion and the sufferings of life ! 
All sin and punishment, all penitence and forgiveness, find their best 
delineation in these few brief words. The radical difl'erences of 
temperament and impulse which separate different classes of men — 
the spurious independence of a restless free-will — the preference of 
the enjoyments of the present to all hopes of the future — the wandering 
far away from that pure and peaceful region which is indeed our 
home, in order to let loose every lower passion in tlie riotous in- 
dulgence which dissipates the rarest gifts of life — tlie brief continuance 
of those fierce spasms of forbidden pleasure — the consuming hunger, 
the scorching thirst, the helpless slavery, the unutterable and uncom- 
passionated degradation that must inevitably ensue — where have these 
myriad-tiraes-i’epeated experiences of sin and sori ow been ever painted 
— ^though here painted in a few touches only — by a hand more tender 
and more true! They are matchlessly 2 iortrayed in the picture of that 
foolish boy demanding prematux-ely the share Avhich he claims of his 
father’s goods ; journeying into a far country ; wasting his substance 
■with riotous living ; suffering from want in the mighty famine ; forced 
to submit to the infamy of feeding swine, and fain to fill his belly witli 
the swine-husks wliich no man gave.- And then the coming to 

^ In the lost sheep ■ve have the stupid, bewildered sinner ; in the lost drachma, 
the sinner stamped with God’s image, but lying lost, useless, and ignorant of his 
own worth ; in the prodigal son, the conscious and willing sinner. 

- This conception of ignominy would be far more intense to a Jew than to u^. 
The Jews detested swine so much that they would only speak of a pig euphem- 
istically as dahhar. achccy, “another thing.” The husks, Keptfric, are the long 
bean-like pods of the carob-tree, or Egyptian fig (Ceratonia sUiqiia, Linn.). I have 
tasted them in Palestine ; they are stringy, sweetish, coarse, and utterly unfit for 
human sustenance. The3' are sold bj- fruiterers in Paris, and are said to he used in 
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himself, the memory of his father’s meanest servants who had enough 
and to spare, the return homewards, the agonised confession, the 
humble, contrite, heart-broken entreaty, and that never-to-be-equalled 
climax which, like a voice from heaven, has touched so many million 
hearts to penitence and tears — 

“ And he arose and came to his father. But when he was yet a 
o-reat way off his father saw him and had compassion, and ran, and 
fell on his neck, and kissed him. And the son said unto him. Father, 

I have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son. But the father said to the' servants. 
Bring forth the best robe and put it on him, and put a ring on his 
hand and shoes on his feet : and bring hither the fatted calf and kill 
it ; and let us eat and be merry : for this my son was dead and is alive 
again, was lost and is found.” 

And since no strain could rise into diviner tenderness — since death 
itself could reveal no lovelier or more consolatory lesson than it 
conveys to sinful man — to us it might seem that this is the true climax 
of the parable, and that here it should end as with the music of angel 
harps. And here it would have ended had the mystery of human 
malice been other than it is. But the conclusion of it bears most 
directly oil the circumstances that called it forth. The angry murmur 
6f the Pharisees and Scribes had shown how ignorant they were, in 
their hardness and pride of heart, that, in the sight of God, the tear 
of one truly repentant sinner is immeasurably dearer than the loveless 
formalism of a thousand Pharisees. Little did they suspect that 
penitence can bring the harlot and publican into closer communion 
with their Maker than the combined excellence of a thousand vapid 
and respectable hypocrisies. And therefore it was that Jesus added 
how the elder son came in, and was indignant at the noise of merri- 
ment, and was angry at that ready forgiveness, and reproached the 
tender heart of his father, and dragged up again in their worst form ' 
the forgiven sins of this- brother whom he would not acknowledge, and 
showed all the nari’ow unpardoning malignity of a heart which had 
mistaken external rectitude for holy love.^ Such ^self-righteous malice, 

distilling maraschino. The tree was called the “ locust-tree,” from the mistaken 
notion that its nepdria are the dap/Sfs on -which St. John fed (Matt. iii. 4; Lev. 
xi. 22). iSlSov, either “ ever gave" or “ cho&e to give ” to him. 

^ There are several touches in the original -which a translation can baxdlyv 
preserve, but which show the deepest insight into the angry human heart in all 
its mean jealousies and rancom-s— c.g., the sharp indignant iSpu (See !) with which^ 
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such pitiless and repulsive respectability, is an evil more inveterate — a 
sore more difficult to probe, and more hard to cure — ^than open dis- 
obedience and passionate sin. And truly, when we read this story, 
and meditate over all that it implies, we may, from our hearts, thank 
God that He who can bring good out of the worst evil — honey out of 
the slain lion, and water out of the flinty rock — could, even from an 
exhibition -of such a spirit as this, draw His materials for .the divinest 
utterance of all revelation — the parable of the Prodigal Soii.^ 

The relation of Jesus to publicans and sinners was thus explained, 
and also the complete antagonism between His spirit and that inflated 
religionism which is the hollow counterfeit of all real religion. The 
Judaism of that day substituted empty forms and meaningless cere- 
monies for true righteousness ; it mistook uncharitable exclusiveness 
for genuine piety ; it delighted to sun itself in the injustice of an 
imagined favouritism from which it would fain have shut out all God’s 
other children. It was so profoundly hypocritical as not even to 
recognise its own hypocrisy. It never thought so well of itself as 
when it was crushing the broken reed and trampling out the last spark 
from the smoking flax.- It thanked God for the demerits which it 
took for virtues, and fancied that He could be pleased with a service 
in which there was neither humility, nor truthfulness, nor loyalty, nor 
love. These poor formalists, who thought that they were so rich and 
increased with goods, had to learn that they were wretched, and poor, 
and miserable, and blind, and naked. These sheep, which fancied 
that the}' had not strayed, had to understand that the poor lost slieep 
might be carried home on the shoulders of the Good Shepherd with a 

the elder son. begins his expostulation; the inability to recognise his free' service 
as anything better than a constant slavery (Jfiol rocraura erij douKevco) ; the position 
of ^fiol (“ you never gave me even a kid that I might enjoy myself with m;/ 
friends!”) ; the use of '' thU son of years instead of “my brother”; the ex- 
aggerated and concentrated malignity of the 6 • KEToifcvyoiv tro5 rhv /Si'ov liera 
mpvSiv, describing his brother’s wasted life. ini its.. worst and grossest form. This 
brutally uncharitable desire to make the worst of sin repented of is the basest 
sign of all. 

1 I have here touched on one side of the parable only — its individual meaning. 
Of course it involves, on all sides, infinitely more than has here been educed from 
it; especially the relation of Jews to the Gentile world, and the rancour kindled 
in the Jewish mind (Acta xiii. 50; xxviii. 28, etc.) by the bare mention of the 
truth that' God could accept, and pardon, and ‘bless 'the Gentiles no less than the 
children of Abraham* 

- “ Q,ui peccatori non porrigit manum — quassatum caLamum confringit, qui 
pcintiUam fidci contemnit in parvulis, linnm e.xtinguit fumigans.” (Jer.) 
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yet deeper tenderness. These elder sons had to learn that their 
Father’s spirit, however little they might be able to realise it, was 
this: “It was meet that we should make merry and be. glad, fof 
this thy brother was dead and is alive again, was lost and is found. 

5. But however much it might be manifest that the spirit of the Christ 
and the spirit of the Pharisee were inalienably opposed to each other, yet 
up to this point the enemies of Jesus were unable to ruin His influence 
or check His work. To forgive, with the same word which healed 
diseases, the sins by which they believed all diseases to be caused — to 
join in social festivities — to associate with publicans and sinners — were 
not, and could not be construed into, offences against the Law. But a 
Aveightier charge, more persistently reiterated, more violently resented, 
remained behind — a charge of violating the express laAvs of Moses by 
non-observance of the Sabbath. This it Avas Avhich caused a surprise, 
an exacerbation, a madness, a thirst for vengeance, Avhich pursued Jesus 
to the very cross. For the Sabbath Avas a Mosaic, nay, even a 
primeval institution, and it had become the most distinctive and the 
most passionately reverenced of all the ordinances Avhich separated the 
J ew from the Gentile as a peculiar people. It Avas at once the sign of 
their exclusive privileges, and the centre of their barren formalism. 
Their traditions, their patriotism, even their obstinacy, were all en- 
listed in its scrupulous maintenance. Not only had it been observed 
in heaAmn before man was, but they declared that the people of Israel 
had been chosen for the sole purpose of keeping it.^ "Was it not even 
miraculously kept by the Sabbatical river of the Holy City ? Their 
deA'otion to it Avas only deepened by the universal ridicule, incon- 
venience, and loss which it entailed upon them in the heathen Avorld. 
They Avere proud that, from having observed it Avith stolid literalism, 
they had suffered themselves on that day to lose battles, to be cut to 
pieces by their enemies, to see Jerusalem itself imperilled and captured. 
Its observance had been fenced round by the most painfully minute, 
the most ludicrously insignificant restrictions. The Prophet • had 

^ He Anil not encourage the jealous hatred Arhich had peeped out in the 
elder son’s half-repudiation of this relationship (“this son of thine,” uiVs irou 
ojnos, Luke XV. 30). ■ , 

" These extraA-agances occur in the Book of Jubilees, a collection of fiercely 
fanatical Sa^adoth Avhich dates from the first century. For the fable of the 
Sabbatic river (Avhich probably arose from the intermittent character of some of the 
springs about Jerusalem) see Josephus, B. J. vii. 6, § 1. It might be said, hoAvever, 
to violate the Sabbath rather than 7:eep it, for it only ran every seventh djty. 
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called it “a delight,” and therefore it was a duty even for the poor 
to eat three times on that day. They were to feast on it, though no 
fire was to he lighted and no food cooked. According to the pedantic 
school of Shammai, no one on the Sabbath might comfort the sick or 
enliven'the sorrowful. Even the preservation of life was a breaking of 
the Sabbath ; and, on the other hand, to kill a flea was as bad as to 
kill a camel.i Had not' the command to “do no manner of work 
upon the Sabbath day ” been most emphatic 1 had not Moses himselt 
and all the congregation causeJj the son of Shelomith to be stoned to 
death for merely gathering sticks upon itl had not the Great Syna- 
gogue itself drawn up the thirty-nine ahhdth and quite innumerable 
toldvtJi, or prohibitions of labours which violated it in the first or in 
the second degree 1 Yet here was One, claiming to be a prophet, yea, 
and more than a prophet, deliberately setting aside, as it seemed to 
them, the traditional sanctity of that day of days ! Even an attentive 

1 You must not walk through a stream on stilts, for you really carrj’- the stilts. 
A woman must not go out with any ribbons about her, unless they are sewed to 
her dress. A false tooth must not be worn. A person with the tooth-ache might 
not rinse his mouth with vinegar, but he might hold it in his mouth and swallow 
it. No one might write down two letters of the alphabet. The sick might not 
send for a physician. A person with lumbago might not rub or foment the 
affected part. A tailor must not go out with his needle on Friday night, lest he 
should forgot it, and so break the Sabbath by carrying it about. A cock must not 
wear a piece of ribbon roimd its leg on the Sabbath, for this would be to carry 
something ! Shammai w'ould not entrust a letter to a pagan after Wednesday, lest 
he should not have arrived at his destination on the Sabbath. He w'as occupied, 
we are told, all the week with thinking as to how he should keep the Sabbatli. 
The Shammaites held that Sabbatism applied (1) to men, (2) to beasts, (3) to 
things. The Hillelites denied the last, not holding it necessary to put out a lamp 
which had been kindled before the Sabbath, or to remove fish-nets, or to prevent 
the dropping of oil in a press. Eabbinical authorities for each of these statements 
(though, as usual, the Talmud is self-contradictory about some of them) may bo 
found in Schbttgen ; Lightfoot ; Keim, Gescli. Jcsu, ii. 297 ; Otho, Lex. Rahb. s. v. 
“ Sabbathum ” ; Bustorf, Be Synag. Jud., pp. 352 — 356 ; Derenbourg, Hist. Fal. 
38. The Eabbi Kolonimos, having been accused of murdering a boy, wrote on a 
piece of paper, put it on the dead boy’s lips, and so made the corpse rise and reveal 
the true murderer, in order to save himself from being tom to pieces. As this had 
been done on the Sabbath, he spent the rest of his life in penance, and on his 
death-bed ordered that for a hundred years everj'one who passed should fling a 
stone at his tomb, because everyone who profaned the Sabbath should be stoned I 
Synesius {Ev. 4) .tells a story of a pilot who, in the midst of a storm, dropped 
the rudder when the Sabbath began, and would only take it again when his 
life was threatened. Roland {Antt. Sebr., p. 518) does not quote the story 
accurately. 
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reader of the Gospels will be surprised to find how large a portion of the 
eniuity and opposition which our Lord excited, not only in J erusalem, 
hut even in Galilee and in Persea, turned upon this point alone.i ' 

The earliest outbreak of the feeling in Galilee must have occurred 
shortly after the events narrated in the last chapter. The feeding of 
the five thousand, and the discourse in the synagogue of Capernaum, 
took place immediately before a Passover. None of the .Evangelists 
narrate the events which immediately succeeded. If Jesus attended 
this Passover, He must have done so in strict privacy,', and no incident 
of His visit has been recorded. It is more probable that the peril 
and opposition which He had undergone in Jerusalem were sufficient 
to determine His absence “until this tyranny was overpast.” ^ It is, 
however, possible that, if He did not go in person, some at least of 
His disciples fulfilled this national obligation ; and it may have been 
an observation of their behaviour, combined with the hatred inspired 
by His bidding the healed man take up his bed on the Sabbath day, 
which induced the Scribes and Pharisees of Jerusalem to send some 
of their number to dog His steps, and to keep an espionage upon His 
actions, even by the shores of His own beloved lake. Certain it -is 
that henceforth, at every turn of His career — in the corn-fields, in 
synagogues, in feasts, during journeys, at Capernaum, at Magdala, 
in Perjea, at Bethany — we find Him watched, impeded, reproached, 
questioned, tempted, insulted, con.spired against by these representa- 
tives of the leading authorities of His nation, of whom we are 
repeatedly told that they were not natives of the place, but “ certain 
which came from Jerusalem.” ^ 

i. The first attack in Galilee arose from the circumstance- that, 
in passing through the corn-fields on the Sabbath day,^ His 'disciples, 

^ Seven Sabbath healings are recorded, and others alluded to. See instances in 
Matt. xii. I, et seq,; Mark ii. 23 — 28; iii. 1 — 6 ; .Lulra. yi. 1-^11.;. xiii... 14 — 17.‘, 
xiv. i — 6 ; John Y. 10, ; vii. 23 ; ix, 14, ei: seg. ■ 

" John v; 16, 18. ■ ' . 

. ' 3 Matt. XV. 1 ; Mark iii.',22; vii. 1.^ Those, however, mentioned at an. earlier 
period (Luke v. 17) Avere not the same a's these hostile spies. We see from .Acts 
xiv. 19; xvii'. 13; Gal. ii. 12, how common among the Jews . was. the. base, and 
demoralising spirit of Jieresy-hunting, 

Sabbath is called in St. Lube by the mysterious name of the second-first 
.^hhath, ffa/3^at<y SfUTcpoTTp^Toj — i.e,, the, first . Sabhath of the second; not. yice 
' versa, ih. the English version. '. There is 'pot' much ‘importance in.discoA'ering.the 
exact significahce of this isolated expression,- because the time of year is amply 
marked by the fact that the wheat (for the context shows that it could hardly have 
been barley) was ripe — t.e,,that tbo time was a week or two after the Passoyer, when 
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who were suffering from hunger, plucked the ears of corn, rubbed 
them in the palms of their hands, blew away the chaff, and ata 
Undoubtedly this was a very high offence — even a capital offence — 
in the eyes of the Legalists. To reap and to thresh on the Sabbath 
were of coui’se forbidden by one of the abhoth, or primary rules ; but 
the 'Rabbis had decided that to pluck corn was to be construed as 
reaping, and to rub it as threshing; even to walk on grass was 
forbidden, because that too was a species of threshing; and not so 
much as a fruit must be plucked from a tree.i All these latter 
acts were violations of the tolddth, or “ derivative rules.” Perhaps 
these spying Pharisees had followed Jesus on tliis Sabbath day. to 
watch whether He would go more than the prescribed tedium ha- 
Skahheth, or Sabbath-day’s jouimey of two tliousand cubits hut 
here they had been fortunate enough to light upon a far more heinous 
scandal — an act of the disciples which, technically speaking, rendered 
them liable to death by stoning. Jesus Himself had not indeed shared 
in the offence. If we may press the peculiar expression of St. Mark, 
He was w’alking along througli the corn-fields by the ordinary path, 

the first ripe sheaf was offered as the first-fruits of the harvest. It is probable 
that in the warm hollow of Gennesareth corn ripened earlier than on the plains. 
The reading devTipoTTpcira) is itself very doubtful, and is omitted by many MSS. 
(especiaUj’’ B, L) and versions, including the Syriac and Coptic. Mr. Monro very 
ingeniously conjectures that originally the eye of a weary cop 3 ’'ist maj’' have been 
misled into it by seeing the Stotrop. or diatr-irop., which comes near it. If this led to 
a misreading deurepw, the irpdra may have been added as a gloss with reference to 
the erepa in verse 6. Almost oveiy commentator has a new theory on the meaning 
of the word, supposing it to be genuine. The onlj^ opinions which seem sufficiently 
probable and sufficiently supported to make it worth while to mention them are — 
1. The first Sabbath of the second month (Wetstein). 2. The first Sabbath in the 
second j'ear of the Sabbatical cjxle (Wieseler). 3. The first Sabbath after the 
second day of unleavened bread (Scaliger, Ewald, Keim, etc., following the analog^' 
of trafi. TTpwTov in Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 5, 41). 

^ Maimonides, Shabbath, c. 7, 8; Lightfoot, Hor. Ilebr..2Q5 ;.Sepp, Leben. Jesu, 
ii. 329. Similarly, since “ building ” was one of the thirty-nine works forbidden 
on the Sabbath, curdling milk was. also forbidden, because it was a sort of building. 
Forbidden works were di-vided into “fathers” {abhoth, cpx’tT'KcSraTo aXna, Phil, 2)e 
ru. Mog. 686) and “descendants” {toldoth) : and to build was one of the abhoth; 
to make cheese, one of the toldoth. 

- In the Jerus. Targ., Exod. xw. 29, the words “beyond. two thousand, yards ” 
are'adcl'ed^As.ulso iu^RatbJ. 16. Yet 'the Pharisees had. ingenious rule's of their 
own for . getting o.ver the resultant inqQnveniences, .which .maj" be. found. in the 
Mishna (JEntbht/i =' mixtures, or amalgamations of distances, 10 chapters). The 
treatise Shabbath occupies 24 chapters. 
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bearing His hunger as best He might, while the disciples were pushing 
for themselves a road through the standing corn by plucking the ears 
as they went along.^ Now there was no harm whatever in plucking 
the ears; that was not only sanctioned by custom,' but distinctly 
permitted by the Mosaic law. 2 But the crime was that this should be 
done on a Sabbath I Instantly the Pharisees are round our Lord, 
pointing to the disciples with the angry question, “ See ! why do they ” 
— ^with a contemptuous gesture towards the disciples — “ do that wliich 
is not lawful on the Sabbath day ? ” 

With divine readiness, with that depth of insight and width of 
knowledge which characterised His answers to the most sudden sur- 
prises, Jesus protected His disciples with His approval and support. 
As the charge this time was not aimed at Himself but at His disciples. 
His line of defence differs entirely from that which, as we have seen. 
He had adopted at Jerusalem. There He rested His supposed violation 
of the Law on His personal authority ; here, while He again declared 
Himself Lord of the Sabbath, He quoted first from their own 
Kethubhim, then from their own Law, a precedent and a principle 
which absolved His followers from all blame. “ Have ye not read,” He 
asked, , adopting perhaps with a certain delicate irony, as’ He did at other 
times, a favourite formula of their own Rabbis, “ how David not only 
went 3 into the House of God on the Sabbath day,^ but ate the 
sanctified shewbread, which it was forbidden for any but the priests 
to eatl” If David, their hero, their favourite, their saint, had thus 
openly violated the letter of the Law, and had yet been blameless on 
the plea of a necessity higher than any ceremonial injunction, why 

^ Mark ii. 23, koI iyiv^ro napanopeveffOai aurbi' dia rS/v (rnopificov, Ka\ jjp^avTO ol 
fcaOriral aurov SShv ' iroifTt/ rtWayres roi/s (rrdxvas. In classical Greek, this would 
mean “began to make themselves a road by plucking.” Meyer was the first to 
support this rendering, and he is followed hy Volkmar, Bleek, Keira, etc., and h}^ 
Bishop ^Vordsworth. It is doubtful, however, whether the classical usage of 6dby 
uoieTv can be pressed, and it must be confessed that on this supposition the phrase 
would be a very curious one. 

= Deut. xxiii. 25. I was surprised to see that the Arabs in some fields near the 
summit of Gerizim looked on with perfect indifference while our weary horses ate 
freely of the green springing corn. 

3 Some, however, have imagined that David merely represented himself as being 
accompanied by followers. 

This results both from the fact of the precedent being here adduced and from 
I Sam. xxi. 6 (compared with Lev. xxiv. 8, 9). It is by no means improbable that 
this very chapter had been read in the morning Synagogue service of the day. The 
service was probably over, because none of the three meals topk place till then. 
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were the disciples to blame for the harmless act of sating their hunger 1 
And again, if their own Rabbis had laid it down that there was “ no 
Sabbatism in the Temple that the priests on the Sabbath might hew 
the wood, and light the fires, and place hot fresh-baked shewbread on 
the table, and slay double victims, and circumcise children, and thus in 
every way violate the rules of the Sopherim about the Sabbath, and 
yet be' blameless " — nay, if in acting thus they were bi-eaking the 
Sabbath at the bidding of the very Law which ordains the Sabbath — then 
if the Temple excuses them, ought not something ^ greater than the 
Temple to excuse these ? And there was something greater than the 
Temple here. And then once more He reminds them that mercy 
is better than sacrifice. The Sabbath was expressly designed for 
. mercy, and therefore not only might all acts of mercy be blamelessly 
performed thereon, but such acts would be more pleasing to God than 
all the self-satisfied scrupulosities which had turned a rich blessing 
into a burden and a snare. The Sabbath was made for man, not man 
for the Sabbath, and therefore the Son of Man is Lord also of the 
Sabbath.-^ 

In the Codex Bezae, an ancient and valuable manuscript now in 
the University Library at Cambridge, there occurs after Luke vi. 5 
this remarkable addition — “ On the same day, seeing one working on 
the Sabbath, He said to Him, 0 man, if indeed thou knoivest what thou 
doest, thou art blessed; hit if thou knoxoest not, thou art accursed, and 
a transgressor of the law.” The incident is curious ; it is preserved 
for us in this manuscript alone, and it may perhaps be set aside as 
apocryphal, or at best as one of those aypnipa Sdypara, or “ unrecorded 
sayings” which, like Acts xx. 35, are attributed to our Lord by 
tradition only. Yet the story is too striking, too intrinsically probable, 
to be at once rejected as unauthentic. Nothing could better illustrate 
the spirit of our Lord’s teaching, as it was undei’stood, for instance, 

So Maimonides, Pesach. 1 (following, of course, old and established authorities). 
Tims, too, it was lawful for the Israelites at the Feast of Tahernacles to c.any their 
lulahim on the Sahhath (Reland, Antt. ITebr. 48G). 

- Even Hillel had some partial insight into this truth. He settled the question 
(against the Beni Bathirn, and the more Pharisaic Shammai), that if the Passover 
day fell on a Sahhath the Paschal lamh might he slain hy each Israelite in his own 
house, because lambs were slain in the Temple on cveiy Sahhath hy the priests. 

^ fiuCor, neuter, not masc., as in the English version (Matt. sdi. 6). 

' Mark ii. 27, 28. A similar maxim (doubtless borrowed from this, and bor- 
rowed without profit) is found in the Talmud, “ The Sahhath is given to thee, not 
tliou to the Sahhath.’’ (See Derenhourg, Jlisi. dc Palest. 144.) 
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by St. Paul.i For the meaning of the story obviously is — If thy 
work is of faith, thou, art acting rightly : if it is not of faith, it is sin. 

ii. It was apparently on the day " signalised by this bitter, attack 
that our Lord again, later .in the afternoon, entered the synagogue. 
A man — tradition .says that he Avas a stonemason, maimed by an 
accident, Avho had prayed Christ to heal him, that he might not be 
forced to beg — Avas sitting in the synagogue."^ His presence, and the 
purpose of His presence, Avas known to all ; and in the chief seats 
were Scribes, Pharisees, and Herodians, whose malignant gaze was 
fixed on Christ to see Avhat He would do, that they might accuse Him. 
He did not leave them long in. doubt. First He bade the man Avith 
the Avithered hand get up and stand out in their midst. And then He 
referred to the adjudication of their OAvn consciences the question that, 
was in their hearts, formulating it only in such a Avay as to shoAV them 
its real significance. “ Is it lawful,” He asked, “ on the Sabbatli days 
to do good or to do harm ? to save life (as I am doing), or to kill (as 
you in your hearts are wishing to do)?” There could be but one 
answer to such a question, but they were not there either to seek or 
to tell the truth. Their sole object was to Avatch Avhat He would do, 
and found ■ upon it a charge before the Sanhedrin, or if not, at least 
to brand Him henceforth Avith the stigma of a Sabbath-breaker. They 
met the question by stolid silence. But He would not allow them 
to escape the verdict of their own better judgment, and therefore He 
justified Himself by their own practice, no less than by their inability 
to answer. “ Is there one of you,” He asked, “ who, if but a single 

^ Compare the closely analogous expressions of St. Paul about eating €l5w\(i0uTa 
(1 Cor. Anii. 1). Some authors have rejected this story almost Avith contempt ; 
yet could it he more Avrong of the man (presumably for some strong and. valid 
reason) to work than for the Jews to feast and idle? “It is better to plough than 
to dance,” says St. Augustine ; “ they rest from good work, they rest not from idle- 
work ”■ {Enarrat. in Ps. xcii. 2). 

‘ So it would seem from Matt. xii. 9, 10 ; Mark iii. 1. It is true that the 
received text of Luke vi. 6 says iv (repttxrap^dTco, but probably so vague a note 
of time is not intended to be pressed, and indeed the Codex Bezae omits the erepai. 
St. Luke, only aware that the incident took place on a Sabbath, may merely 
mean, “It was also on a Sabbath day that,” etc. On the other hand, the /xera^ds 
inelOev of Matt. xii. 9 is more often used of longer journeA’S. ’ The localitj’’ of 
these incidents is not further indicated, but it seems certain that the)’’ took place in 
Galilee. 

3 This tradition was preserved in the Gospel of the Nazarenes and Ebionites. 
“ Caemontarius eram, manibus victum quaeritans. Precor te, Jesu, ut mihi 
restituas sanitatem, ne turpiter mendicem cibos.” (Jer. in Matt. xii. 13.) 
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sheep be fallen into a water-pit, will not get hold of it, and pull it 
out? How much then is a man better than a sheep ?”i The argument 
was unanswerable, and their conduct in the matter was un- 

deniable ; but atill their fierce silence remained unbroken. He looked 
rnimd on them with anger ; a hoi}' indignation burned in His heart, 
glowed on His countenance, animated His gesture, rang in His A’oice, 
as slowly He swept each hard upturned face with -the - glance that 
upbraided them for their malignity and moanne-ss, for their ignorance 
and pride ; and then suppressing that bitter and strong emotion as He 
turaed to do His deed of mercy, He said to the man, “ Stretch forth 
thy hand.” Was not the hand withered? How could he stretch it 
forth ? The word of Christ -supplied the power to fulfil His command ; 
he stretched it out, and it was restored whole as the other. 

Thus in CAmiy way were His enemies foiled — foiled in argument, 
shamed into silence, thwarted even in their attempt to find some 
ground for a criminal accusation. For in healing the man, Christ 
had done nothing which their woi-st hostility could misconstrue into 
a breach of the Sabbath law. He had not touched the man ; He had 
not questioned him ; He had not bid him e.xercise his- recovered power ; 
He had but spoken a word, and not even a Pharisee could say that to 
speak a word was an infraction of the Sabbatli, even if the woi-d were 
ioUowed by miraculous blessing '. They must have felt how utterly 
they were defeated, but it only kindled their rage the more. They 
were filled with madness,", and communed one with another what they 
might do to Jesus. Hitherto they had been enemies of the Herodians. 
They regarded them as half-apostate Jews, who accepted the Roman 
dommation,^ imitated heathen practices, adopted Sadducean opinions, 

^ In the Gemara it is only allowed to puU out a sheep if it ho in d.anger of 
drowning ; planks, however, might he put in a less extreme case, and food supplied. 
(See Eeland, Antt. Heir. 621.) So, too, a man may be only healed if in peril of 
death {Jomn, xiii. 6). Shemaia and Abtalion had not been blamed for breaking the 
Sabbath to revive the snow-covered and benumbed Hillel (r. iitfr. Excursus III., 
“Jesus and Hillel”). Stier suggests, with much probability, that many exceptions 
may have -been permitted because of Clirist’s words. The institution of the erulh 
showed how ready even the Pharisees were to tamper with Sabbatical observance 
ichen it merely suited their eoiiveuieuee (r. iiifr. Excursus IX., “ Hypocrisy of the 
Pharisees ”). 

- Luke vi. 11, arofo. a kind of senseless rage. Their “hardening” (^rtf'pcctru-, Mark 
ii. 6) was rapidly passing into cruX-npoKcphla (JIark x. 5). 

® The very form of the name, JTerodiani, probably indicates its Eoman origin ; 
I only say “probably,” because Lipsius, Uchcr den Urspruny wid den Aeltcsten 
Oebraueh dc-s Christennamens, argues that the termination is an instance of the 
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and had gone so far in their flattery to the reigning house that 
they had blasphemously tried to represent Herod the Great as the 
promised Messiah. But now their old enmitie.s were reconciled in 
their mad rage against a common foe. Something — perhaps the fear 
of Antipas, perhaps political suspicion, perhaps the natural hatred of 
worldlings and renegades against doctrines which shamed their li^'es — 
had recently added these Herodians to the number of the Saviour’s 
persecutors. As Galilee was the chief centre of Christ’s activity, 
the Jerusalem Pharisees were glad to avail themselves of any aid from 
the Galilean tetrarch and his followers. They took common counsel 
how they might de.stroy by violence the Prophet whom they could 
neither refute by reasoning, nor circumvent by law. 

This enmity of the leaders had not yet estranged from Christ the 
minds of the multitude. It made it desirable, however, for Him to 
move to another place, ^ because He would “ neither strive nor cry, 
neither should any man hear His voice in the streets,” and the hour 
was not yet come when He should “send forth judgment to victory.” 
But before His departure there occurred scenes yet more violent, and 
outbreaks of fury against Him yet more marked and dangerous. 
Every day it became more necessary to show that the rift between 
Himself and the religious leaders of His nation was deep and final ; 
every day it became more necessary to expose the insincerity which 
pervaded their doctrines, and the scrupulous externalism which was but 
the efflorescence of a deeply-seated hypocrisy. 

6. His first distinct denunciation of the principles that lay at the 
basis of the Pharisaic system was caused by another attempt of the 
Jerusalem Scribes to damage the position of His disciples." On some 
occasion they had observed that the disciples had sat down to a meal 
without previous ablutions. How these ablutions were insisted upon 
with special solemnity by the Oral Tradition. The Jews of later 
times related with intense admiration how the Rabbi Akiba, when 
imprisoned and furnished with only sufficient water to maintain life, 
preferred to die of starvation rather than eat without the proper 

ruTTos 'Acrlavas common in barbarian, and particularly Asiatic gentile or geo- 
giaphical adjectives. 

^ Matt. xii. 16 (Isa. xlii. 2). It is not necessarily implied that He left GaliUe ; 
or if He did, the events which follow may well have occurred before He was 
fully aware of the extent to which the virulence of the Pharisaic party had 
ctirried them. 

- Jliitt. XV. .1 — 20 : jMark vii. 1 — 23. 
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washings.i The Pharisees, therefore, coming up to Jesus as usual in 
a body, ask Him, with a swelling sense of self-importance at the 
justice of their reproach, “Why do thy disciples transgress the 
tradition of the elders 1 for they wash not their hands when they eat 
bread.” 

' Before giving our Lord’s reply, St. Mark pauses to tell us that the 
traditional ablutions observed by the PJiarisees and all the leading 
Jews were extremely elaborate and numerous. Yet they were of the 
most mushroom growth. So far from Moses having commanded them, 
they seem to owe theiv origin to Hillel and Shammai. Before every 
meal, and at every return from market,^ they washed “with the fist,”''' 
and if no water was at hand a man was obliged to go at least four 
niiles to search for it. Besides this, there were precise rules for the 
washing of all cups and sextarii^ and banquet-couches {triclinia) and 

^ Buxtorf, Stjn. Jud., p, 236. For Rabbinical rules about ablutions, and their 
minutiic, seo Schwab’s BcrachUth, pp. 309, 398, 436 — 438. They occupy a large 
portion of the si.xth seder oi the Talmud, which is called Taharoth, or “Purifica- 
tions ” — especially the tracts Mikvaoth, “lavers and baths,” and Yadaim, or “hand- 
washings,” in four chapters. Yet the Talmudists admit that hand-washing 
(jntUath yadaim) is uot necessary if the hands bo clean. (Pieritz, Gosp. from 
Rabbinic Point of Ffeu', p. 111.) 

- Some render Mark vii. 4, “And after market they do not oat (what they have 
purchased) until they liavo washed it.” This is not impossible, but does not seem 
likely, although Pairriaoirrai (complete immei'sions = m7i7o//i) imifiics more than 
n'll/ciuTai (“ wash the hands ”) in verse 3. 

^ TTvypy, i.e., thoroughly scrubbing each hand with the closed fist; the ex- 
pression seems to bo borrowed from some uses of the Hebrew quu, and the Syriac 
Version uses a similar word to render ivtix^Xlas “carefully” in Luke xv. 8. 
Epiphanius {Ilaer. xv. ad in.) uses the word in the sense of “ frequently,” and in 
\,ho Vulgate it is rendered crebro, so that Erasmus suggested a reading TrvKinj (P). 
Others follow Thoophylact in making it mean “ up to the elbow ” (&XP‘ b.yKwvos'). 
The view’ given above is supported b}’ the Rabbinical passages in Lightfoot, Uor. 
Ifebr. ad he. (See Schleusner, Le.r. 2\or. Test.) (After declaring all these 
suggestions to be erroneous, Dr. Edersheim makes the truly astoimding solecism of 
rendering -TTvypij “ to the wrist’’ !) 

feo-Ta-)' (Jlark vii. 4), one of St. Mark’s Latinisms. Eai-then vessels, if in .any 
way rendered ceremonially unclean, were not washed, but broken (Lev. xv. 12). 
They were so particular about the sacred vessels that one day they washed the 
golden candlestick, and the Sadducees remarked to them “ that soon they would 
think it necessary to wash the sun” [Chapiga. iii. 8 ; Gi-iitz, Gesch. d. Jiid. iii. 458). 
The first and second tracts of the Seder Taharoth, ^•iz., the thirty chapters of Kalirn 
(vessels) and the eighteen of OhoUlh (tents), deal with the defilements and purifi- 
cations of dwellings, utensils, etc. "Wotton {Mishna, i, IGO) justly considers this 
the m )st Pharisaic “ order” of the entire Mishna. 
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brazGn vessels. The treiitiise 81vul(iho/n-A.Tvjk^ or * Ta/ble 'Sir&uged, a 
■'compendium of Rabbinical usages drawn up by Josef Karo in 1567, 
contains no less than twenty-six prayers by which these washings were 
accompanied. To neglect this Pharisaic tradition of yesterday was as 
bad as homicide, and involved a forfeiture of eternal life. And yet 
the disciples dared to eat with “ common ” (that is, with unwashen) 

hands ! ‘ ' 

As usual, our Lord made common cause with His disciples, and did 
not leave them, in their simplicity and ignorance, to be overawed by. 
the attack of these sanctimonious critics. ■ He answered their question 
by a far graver one. “Why,” He said, “do you too violate the 
commandment of God by this ‘tradition’ of yours? Por God’s 
command was ‘ Honour thy father and thy mother ; ’ but your gloss is, 
instead of giving to father and mother, a man may simply give the 
sum intended for their support to the sacred treasury, and say, ‘ It is 
Corhan ; ’ and then^ — he is exempt from any further burden in their 
support ! And many such things ye do. Hypocrites ! ” — it was the 
first time that our Lord had thus sternly rebuked them — “ finely ^ do 

’ Lightfoot’s note on this passage is particularly valuable. He shows that our 
Lord is quoting a regular formula which occurs often in the tracts Kedarhn and 
NezirSth, both of which deal with vows. In Matt. xv. 6 the sentence remains thus 
unfinished; it is broken ofiE by aposiopesis, as though our -Lord shrank from the 
disgraceful inferences which such a son would annex to his words, and preferred 
to substitute for them His own stronger declaration that their iniquitous 
diversion of natural charities into the channels of pious ostentation would of 
course undermine all parental authority. IpS means a “ gift.” - It is rendered 
Swpor in Jos. Antt. iv. 4, § 4 ; B. J.ii. 9, § 4.- To say the word “ Corhan'' however 
rashly and inconsiderately, involved a konam, or vow, and .some of . the Eahbis had 
expressly taught that a vow superseded the necessity of obedience to the fifth 
commandment. The explanation of this and the following verse seems, to be that 
to say, “ Be it Corhan," was a sort of imprecation by the use of which a thing was 
tabooed to anyone else ; and that if it had been said to a parent, even in haste or 
anger, the Rabbis still treated it as irrevocable. 

* nixSis aOerelre (Mark vii. 9), used in strong irony. The Babha Kama, or first 
gate,” and two following treatises of the Mishna are on compensations, etc., and 
abound, in such traditions which supersede the Law'. Another remarkable instance 
of doing away with the commandment by tradition was the unanimous exposition 
of the lex talionis (Exod. xxi.- 24; Heut. xix. 12) as meaning nothing more than a 
fine. I, of course, see that the dislike to the lex talionis was due to a certain 
moral progress through w'hich the Greeks and Teutons also passed ; but to profesH 
unbounded and superstitious adoration for the mere dead letter of a law', and then 
to do aw'ay w'ilh its clearest enactments by mere quibbles and fictions, was obvioua 
hj'pocrisy. 
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ye abolish and obliterate the commandment of God by your traditions ; 
and -well did Isaiah prophesy of you, ‘ This people honoureth Me 
with their lips, but their heart is far from Me ; but in vain do 
they -worship Me, teaching for doctrines the commandment of men.’ ” ^ 
This -was not only a defence of the disciples — for ha-\dng neglected 
a body of regulations " which were so much opposed to the letter of the 
sacred Law as, in many cases, to be more honoured in the breach than 
the observance — but it was the open rebuke of One who assumed a 
superior authority. It was Christ’s reprobation of the whole Oral 
Law, which had come to be more reverenced than the Pentateuch 
itself The quintessence of that system was to sacrifice the spirit to 
the letter, which, apart from that spirit, was more than valueless ; and 
to sacrifice the letter itself to inferences from it which were absolutely 
pernicious. The Jews distinguished between the written Law {Torah 
>%ebeketeb) and the traditional Law, or “ Law upon the lip ” {Torah 
Shebeal j}t?c) ; and the latter was asserted, hy its more extravagant 
votaries, to have been orally delivered by God to Moses, and orally 
transmitted by him through a succession of eldei-s. On it is founded 
the Talmud (or “doctrine”), which consists of the Mishna (or “repe- 
tition ”) of the Law, and the Gemara, or “ supplement ” to it ; and so 
extravagant did the reverence for the Talmud become, that it was said 
to be, in relation to the Law, as -wine to water. To rend the Scriptures 
was a matter of indifference, but to read the Mishna was meritorious, 

^ The iniquity which in the Middle Ages often cxtorfed gifts of property for 
Church purposes from the teri'Ors of dying sinners was a TtapdSocrts as had as, 
perhaps worse than, that which Christ denounces. 

- As it is to this day. Dr. Frankl says of tho Ashkcmzhn and PcrushUn at 
Jerusalem, that “ they never study the Bible, and derive all their knowledge of it 
from tho Talmud” (p. 34). (The Karaites, however, reject this doctrine of the 
JIckehalim, and hold to tho Bible only— iV. p. 46.) ‘‘Ho that has learned the 
Scripture, and not tho Mishna, is a blockhead.” “The Law is like salt, the 
ilishna like pepper, tho Gemai-a like balmy spice.” (See many such passages 
quoted from the Massekefh Soferim, and elsewhere, in Buxtorf, Synag. Jud., ch. iii. ; 
Carpzov. App. Crit., p. d63.) — E. Menasseh Ben Israel compared the Law to tho 
body, the Jlishna to tho soul, the Kabbala to tho tout of the soul. (Allen’s Mod. 
Judaism, p. 74.) — Tho Pir7;c Ahhoth ordains that at five a child should study tho 
Bible, at ten the Mishna, at fifteen the Gemara. God Himself is represented as 
studying tho Talmud, and repeating tho decisions of the Eabbis ! {Chagiga, 
p. 15, ap. Bartolocc. iii. 410). — In a passage of the Bnlha 3fetsia, f. 59, which 
almost reaches sublimity in its coloss.al sense of conraction, the decisions of the 
wise are uphold not only ag.unst miracles, but even against a voice from htnv'>n ! 
Tho passage has been often quoted, (Peo Cohen, Xr-' Dekides, or Schwab’s 
Beraehoth, p. 72.) 
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and to read the Gemara would be to receive the richest recompense.1 
And it was this grandiose system of revered commentary and pious 
custom which Jesus now so completely discountenanced, as not only to 
defend the neglect of it, buf to condemn and repudiate its most 
established principles. He thus consigned to oblivion and indifference 
the entire Directorium of Ilagad^th (“ legends ”) and Halachoth 
(“ rules ”), which, though up to that period it had not been com- 
mitted to writing, was yet devoutly cherished in the memory of the 
learned, and constituted the chief treasury of Habbinic wisdom. ^ 

Nor was this all : not content with sliattering the, bases of their 
religionism, He even taught to the multitude doctrines which under- 
mined their entire authority — doctrines Avhich tended to bring their 
vaunted wisdom into utter discredit. The decisiveness of His dis- 
approval was in exact proportion to the boundlessness of their own 
arrogant self-assertion; and turning away from them, as though they 
were hopeless, He summoned the multitude, whom they had trained 
to look up to them as little gods, and spoke these short and weighty 
words : 

“ Hear Me, all of you, and understand ! Not that which goeth 
into the mouth defileth the man; but that which coraeth out of the 
mouth, that defileth a man. ”3 

I 

1 They asserted that God had taught Moses the Law by day, and the Mishna by 
night (Buxtorf, Syn, Jud. iii.). The Mishna was supposed to consist of five main 
elements : — 1. Traditional interpretations. 2. Undisputed constitutions. 3. Accepted 
opinions derived from the thirteen ways of reasoning. 4. Decrees of Prophets and 
Rabbis. 6. Legal precedents. (Maimon. Torta Mosis. See Etheridge, Sebr. Lit., 
p. 119.) — The object of the Gemara was to explain the Mishna, (1) lexically, 
(2). dogmatically, (3) inferentially, (4) mysticaUy. According to Aben Ezra, R. Sol. 
Jarchi, R. Bechai, JRiimonides, etc., the Law was the “ Statutes ” a^nd the 

Oral Law the “judgments” (d’Udoo) of Deut. iv. 14. R. JoSh. Ben Levi said that 
in Exod. xxiv. 12 “the Tables” meant the Decalogue; “the Law,” the Penta- 
teuch; “commandments,” the Mishna; “which I have written,” the Prophets 
and Hagiographa; and “ that thou mightest teach them,” the Gemara {Berachoth, 
f. ') fl). (Schwab, p. 234.) 

- Dr. Edersheim (i. 11) says brief! “The Halachali might be described as the 
apocryi^hal Pentateuch ; the Haggadah as the apocryphal Prophets.” Frankl in 
his zeal exaggerates the allusions to the HaJachah in the LXX. Herzfeld (Ge.tch. 
d. VoIJces Israel, iii. .548 — 550) only admits six undoubted cases (Gen. ix. 4 ; xxxii. 
.32; Lev. xix. 19 ; xxiv. 27 ; Deut. xxv. 6; xxvi. 12) and only two references to the 
Haggadah (Gen. v. 24 ; Exod. x. 23), (id. i. 28). 

3 There is a singular and striking parallel to these words in Philo, He Opif. 
Mundi, i. 29. “ There enter into the mouth,” he says, expanding a saying of Plato, 
"meats and drinks, corruptible nourishment of a corruptible body; but there 
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The Pharisees were bitterly offended by this saying, as well they 
might be. Condemnatory as it was of the common sacerdotal infatua- 
tion for outwai’d observances, that utterance of Jesus should have 
been the final death-knell of that superfluity of ceremonialism for 
which one of the Fathers coins the inimitable word ideXoirepiacrodpiiffKeta. 
His disciples were not slow to inform Him of the indignation which 
His words had caused, for they probably retained a large share of the 
popular awe for the leading sect. But the reply of Jesus was an 
expression of calm indifference to earthly judgment, a reference of all 
worth to the sole judgment of God as shown in the slow ripening 
of events. “Every plant which My Heavenly Father hath not 
planted shall be rooted up. Let them alone. They be blind leaders 
of the blind 3 and if the blind lead the blind, shall they not both fall 
into the ditch ? ” 

A little later, when they were indoors and alone, Peter ventured 
to ask for an explanation of the w'ords w’hich He had uttered so 
emphatically to the multitude. Jesus gently blamed the want of 
apprehension among His Apostles, but showed them, in teaching of 
deep significance, that man’s food does but affect his material structure, 
and does not enter into his heai’t, or touch his real being ; but that 
“ from within, out of the heart of men, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, 
fornications, murders, theft, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, lasci- 
viousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness.” 

EvU thoughts — ^liko one tiny rill of evil, and then the burst of all 
that black overwhelming torrent ! 

“ These are the things which defile a man 3 but to eat with 
unwashen hands defileth not a man.” l 

go forth from it words, immortal laws of an immortal soul, by me.ins of which 
is governed tho reasonable life.” Compare, too, the fragment of Democritus, tir 5e 
cravrhi’ fvSoBcf iroflpy ttoikIXoj' ti koI roAun-aSL kok®!' TOfinoy tufrijcrtiT . . 

oim oA\’ ucnrtp iyyflovs koI avrdxBoi’as irriyas IxivTay, 

ai'l-qa-ti- t] Koicfo. 

' There is a well-known difiiculty about Jlark vii. 19, where KaffaptCor is both 
ungmmmatical and gives a very dubious sense. If with almost all the best 5ISS. 
(n, a, B, E, F, L, etc.) we read Ka9apl(wv, wo m.ay then connect it with the 
previous \tyci (ver. IS) — i.r., “ He said this . . . purging, rendering clean, 
all meats ” (cf. Acts xi. 5 — 9). It must he admitted that the order of the words is 
a serious stumbling-block to this excellent interpretation. Yet we have something 
like it in Mark iii. 23 — 30. The only other way of explaining it is to make 
KaBapl^ui' agree with h(ptSpui', which is impossible, and gives no sense. For a full 
discussion of the text I be.g to refer to my paper in the EipisUor, vol. xii. 
(1876), 308. 
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And “this He said making all meats clean.” 

Such is the only possible meaning of this passage, rightly made 
plain to English readers in our Revised Version. ' It is nothing less 
than the plainest teaching’ ever given by Christ on the final abrogation 
of the Levitic Law. - Iii the Levitic Law the distinction between 
clean and unclean meats was fundamental. . Since the days of Ezra it 
had been insisted oh with ever greater scrupulosity and ever-deepening 
fanaticism. At this time ' it constituted the most specific mark of 
distinction between the Jew and the Gentile, and in order to keep it 
intact the Jews rendered themselves liable to ' daily . ridicule and 
disabilities. The basket and the hay which,, as Juvenal tells us, 
constituted their chief belongings at Rome, were used exclusively to 
keep their food from contact with anything which would render it 
ceremonially unclean. To annul the distinction between clean .and 
unclean meats, so far as it was merely ceremonial, was practically to 
proclaim that the Law must now give way before the Gospel ; that at 
the best- it had but the shadow of good things to come, and that the 
shadow must now vanish before the substance. 

This, then. He said, sweeping aside Levitical ordinances as things 
which had no eternal validity, and “making all meats clean.” St. 
Paul had to fight but to the bitter end the battle against the Judaism 
which attached importance to meats and drinks, and carnal ordinances 
which affect things which perish in the using, rather than to righteous- 
ness, temperance, justice, and the weightier matters of the Law ; but 
Christ had already laid down the principles on which the battle was to 
•be decided, and had uttered His fiat as to its eternal issue.- 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

DEEPENING OPPOSITION. . 

“ Si- ignohilis, si inglorius, si inhonorabilis, Cbristus erit meus.” — T ert. Contr. 
Marc. iii. 17. 

There was to be one more day of opposition— more bitter,, more 
dangerous, more implacable — one ; day of open and final rupture 
between Jesus and the Pharisaic spies -from Jerusalem — ^before He 
yielded for a time to the deadly hatred of His enemies, and retired to 
find in heathen countries the rest which He could find no lonser in 
the rich fields and on the green hills of Gennesareth. There "were 
but few days of His earthly life Avhich passed through a series 
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of more heart-shaking agitations tlian the one wliich we shall now 
describe.^ 

•.Jesus was engaged in solitai^’- prayer, probably at early dawn, 
and in one of the towns , which formed the chief theatre of His 
Galilrean ministry. While they saw Him standing there with His 
eyes uplifted to heaven— for standing, not kneeling, was and is the 
common Oriental attitude in pra}'er — the disciples remained at a 
reverent distance ; but when His 'ori.sons were over, tlmy came to Him 
with the natural entreaty that He would tench them to pray, as John 
also taught his disciples. He at once granted their reque.st, and 
taught them that short and perfect petition which has thenceforth 
been the choicest heritage of every Christian litui-gy, and the model on 
which all our best and most acceptable prayers are formed. He had, 
indeed, already used it in the Sermon on the IMount, but we may be 
deeply thankful that for the sake of His asking disciples He here 
brought it into greater and more separate prominence. Some of the 
sepaz'ate clauses m.ay already have existed, in germ, among the Jewish 
forms of prayer, since they resemble expressions which are found in 
the Talmzid, and which we have no reason to suppose wci’C borrowed 
fi'om Christians.- But never before had all that was best and pure.st 
in a nation’s prayers been thus collected into one incompainble petition 
— a petition which combines .all that the heart of man, taught by the 
Spirit of God, had found most needful for the satisfaction of its truest 
aspirations. In the mingled love and reverence with which it teaches 
,us to approach our Father iiV heaven — in the spirituality with which it 
leads us to seek iii'st the kingdom of God and His i-ighteousness — in 
the .spirit of univei-s.al charity .and forgiveness which it inculcates — in 
that idunal foi-m throughout it, which is mc.ant to show us that 
selfishness must be forever e.xcludcd from our petitions, and. that no 

' It seems clo.ar — from the order in which these scenes .arc narrated in 3Iall. 
xii. 22, srgq. ; JIark iii. 11, seqq . — that they took place in Galileo; .and if so, they 
cannot well ho assigned to any other period than the present. In St. Luke they 
occur in the great episode (ix. 51 — xHii. 34) ; hut the hypothesis that this 
episode narrates the incidents of one or three journeys only is not tenable, and the 
onler suggested by the other Evangelists seems here to lie the more probable. The 
only note of time used by St. Luke is the very %’ague.st of all, “ And it c.’ime to 
pass:” and the note of place is equally so, “ in a certain place.” 

- For the proof of this, and for the Jewish prayers which most resemble (but 
at how -n-ide an intorral I) the Lord’s prayer, see Gfrorcr, Jahrh. (Jff IhiU, ii. 
169. and the parallels adduced on Matt, vi. 9 by Lightfoot, SchOttgen, and 
Wetstein. 
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man can come to God as liis Father without acknowledging that his 
worst enenies are also God’s children — in the fact that of its seven 
petitions, one, and one only, is for any earthly blessing, and even that 
one is only for earthly blessings in their simplest form— in the manner 
in which it discountenances all the vain repetitions and extravagant 
self-tortures with which so many fanatic worshippers have believed 
that God could be propitiated — even in that exquisite brevity which 
shows ns how little God desires that prayer should be made a burden 
and weariness — it is, indeed, wdiat the Fathers have called it, a 
breviarium Evangelii — the pearl of prayers. 

Not less divine were the earnest and simple words which followed 
it, and which taught the disciples that men ought always to pray and 
not to faint, since, if importunity prevails over the selfishness of man, 
earnestness must be all-powerful with the righteousness of God. J esus 
impressed upon them the lesson that if human affection can be 
trusted t'o give only useful and kindly gifts, the love of the Great Father 
who loves us all will, much more certainly, give His best and highest 
gift — even the gift of the Holy Spirit — to all that ask Him. 

And with what vivid graciousness are these lessons inculcated ! 
Had they been delivered in the dull, dry, didactic style of most moral 
teaching, how could they have touched the hearts, or wai’med the 
imaginations, or fixed themselves indelibly upon the memories of those 
who heard them I But instead of being clothed in scholastic 
pedantisms, they were conveyed in a little tale founded on the most 
commonplace incidents of a daily life full pf simplicity and poverty. 
Journeying at night to avoid the burning heat, a man arrives at a 
friend’s house. The host is poor, and has nothing for him ; yet, 
because even at that late hour he will not neglect the duties of 
hospitality, he gets up, and goes to the house of another friend to 
borrow three loaves. But this other is in bed ; his little children are 
with him; his house is locked and barred. To the earnest entreaty 
he answers roughlyi from within, “Trouble me not.” But his friend 
knows that he has come on a good errand, and he persists in knocking, 
till at last, not from kind motives, but because of his pertinacity,- tlie 
man gets rip and gives him all that he requires. “ Even so,” it has 
been beautifully observed, “ when the heart which has been away on a 

^ He does not return the gi’ceting piAe ; the expression, jnoi kSttovs irdpex^t 
“ don’t fash me,” is an impatient one : the door Kf/tAeiffTai, “has been shut for the 
night;” ou Surauai, “ I can’t,” meaning “ I won’t.” 

- dvaiBnav, ‘"shamelessness,” “ unblushing persistence.” 
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journoy, suddenly at midnight (i.e., the time of greatest darkness and 
distress) returns home to us — that is, comes to itself and feels hunger — 
and wo have nothing wherewith to satisfy it, God requires of us bold, 
importunate faith.” If such persistency conquers the reluctance of 
ungracious man, how much more shall it prevail with One who loves 
us better than w'e ourselves, and who is more ready to hear than 
we to pray ! 

It lias been well observed that the nairative of the life of Christ 
on earth is full of lights and shadows — one brief period, or even one 
day, starting at times into srtong relief, while at other times whole 
periods are passed over in unbroken silence. But we forget — and if 
we bear tliis in mind, there will be nothing to startle us in this 
phenomenon of the Gospel record — we forget how large and how 
necessary a portion of His work it was to teach and train His 
immediate Apostles for the future conversion of the world. When we 
compare what the Apostles were when Jesus called them — simple and 
true indeed, but ignorant, and timid, and slow of heart to believe — 
with what they became when He Iiad departed from them, and shed 
the gift of His Holy Spirit into their hearts, then we shall see how 
little intermission there could have been in His beneficent activity, 
even during the periods in which His discourses wore delivered to those 
only who lived in the light of His dmne peraonality. Blessed indeed 
were they above kings and prophets, blessed beyond all who have ever 
lived, in the richness of their privilege, since they could share His 
inmost thoughts, and watch the daily spectacle of those “ sinless years.” 
But if this blessing was specially accorded to them, it was not for 
their o\%ni sakes, but for the sake of that w'orld which it was their 
mission to elevate from despair and wickedness into purity and tnith 
— for the sake of those holy hearts who were henceforth to enjo}' a 
Presence nearer, though spiritual, than if, with the Apostles, they 
could have climbed with Him the lonely hills, or walked_^with Him as 
He paced at evening beside the limpid lake. 

The day which had begun with' that lesson of loving and confiding 
prayer was not destined to proceed thus calmly. Fcio days of His 
life during these years can have passed ^vithout His being brought 
into distressing contact with the eridences of sin and suffering ; but 
on this day the spectacle was brought before Him in its wildest form. 
A man blind and dumb and mad, from those strange unaccountable 
influences which the current belief attributed to demoniac possession, 
was brought before Him. Jesus would not leave him a helpless 
12 
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victim to tlie powers of evil. By His look and by His word He 
released tlie sufferer from the horrible oppression — calmed, healed, 
restored him — “insomuch that the blind and dumb both spake 
and saw.” ' 

It appears from our Lord’s own subsequent words that there 
existed among the Jews certain forms of exorcism,! which to a certain 
extent were efficacious ; but there are traces that the cures so effected 
were only attempted in milder cases. The dissolution of so hideous a 
spell as that which had bound this man^ — the power to pour light on 
the filmed eyeball, to restore speech to the cramped tongue, and 
intelligence to the bewildered soul — was something that the people 
had never witnessed. The miracle produced a thrill of astonishment, 
a burst of unconcealed admiration. Eor the first time they openly 
debated whether He who had such power could be any other than 
their expected Deliverer. “Can this man,” they increduously asked, 
“ can He be the Son of David 1 ” 3 . 

His enemies could not deny that a great miracle had been per- 
formed, and since it did not convert, it only hardened them. But 
how could they dissipate the deep impression which it had made on 
the minds of the spectators i The Scribes who came from J erusalem, 
more astute and ready than their Galilsean bi’ethren, invented' a ready 
device for this purpose. “ This fellow hath Beelzebul ” — such was 
them insolent solution of the difficulty — “ and it is only by the prince 
of the devils that He casteth out the devils.”® Strange that the 

1 Of. Acts xix. 13. An energetic formula used by the Jewish exorcists is 
preserved in Bab. Shabbath, 67 a. (Gfrorer, i. 413.) 

- Matt. ix. 32 ; xii. 23 (Luke xi. 15). Mtjtj ovtSs ian ; the words express incredu- 
lous surprise — not nonne ? hut num ? Of. John viii. 22, fi'fjri hiroKT^vei iavrSv ; 

® Mark iii. 22 ; Matt. xii. 24. The oZtos is intentionally contemptuous. 
Beelzehu? (not Beelzehuh, which is derived from the versions) is almost certainly 
the right'reading (k, B, etc.). But the form and true meaning of the name are 
enveloped in obscurity. Beelzebub is mentioned as god of Ekron in 2 Kings i. 2, 
and both the LXX. and Josephus {Antt. ix. 2, § 1) understood this to mean “lord 
of flies” (BoaX jxviav). There may have been nothing derisive, in such a desig- 
nation, as some even of the Greek deities were worshipped as averters of pestilent 
insects (cf. Zeus Apomuios, Hercules Kornopioh and Ipuktonos, Apollo Smintheus, 
etc.). But Beelzebul may also mean “lord of the (celestial) habitation'"' i.e., 
“ prince of -the' air ” (Eph. ii. 2), and if so there is a sort of play on the- word in 
the oiKoSeffTr6rTj^ of Matt. x. 25. On the other hand, the name may be “ lord of 
dung,” partly from the belief that demons haunted foul places (Matt. xii. 43 ; 
Gfrorer, Jahrh, d. Sells, i. 139). This would be in accordance with those 
insulting paronomasias which the Jews, from a literal acceptance of Exod. xxiii. 
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ready answer did not spring to every lip, as it did afterwards to the 
lips of sonio who heard the same charge brought against Him in 
Jerusalem, “These are not the words of one that hath a devil.” B\it 
the people of Galilee were credulous and ignoi-ant; these reverend 
inquisitors from the Holy City possessed an hereditary ascendency 
over their simple undeistandings, and, offended as they had been more 
than once by the words of Jesus, their minds were bewildered with a 
doubt. The awfulness of His personal ascendency — the felt presence, 
even amid His tendercst condescensions, of something more than 
human — His power of reading the thoughts — the sleepless energj* of 
His beneficence — the strange terror which He inspired in the poor 
demoniacs — the speech which sometimes rose into impassioned energy 
of denunciation, and sometimes, by its softness and beauty, held them 
hushed as infants at the mother’s breast — the revulsion of their un- 
believing hearts against that new world of fears and hopes which He 
preached. to them as the kingdom of God — in a word, the shuddering 
sense that in some way His look and presence placed them in a nearer 
relation than they had ever been before with the Unseen World — all 
this, as it had not prepared them to accept the truth, tended to leave them 
the ready victims of insolent, blasphemous, and authoritative falsehood. 

And tlicrefore, in a few calm words, Jesus shattered the hideous 
sophi.sm to atoms. He showed them the gross absurdity of supposing 
tliat Satan could be his own enemy. Using an irresistible arffurncufum 
ad homxncm, He convicted them by an appeal to the exorcisms so 
freely, but .almost ineffectually, professed by themselves and their 
pupils. And when He had thus showed that the power which He 
exercised must be at once superior to Satan and contrary' to Satan, 
inul must therefore be spiritual and divine. He warned them of the 
awful sinfulness and peril of this their blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit of God, and how nearly it bordered on the verge of that sin 
which alone, of .all sins, could neither here nor hereafter bo forgiven.^ 
After these dim mysterious warnings, spe.aking to them in language of 

13. etc,., delighted to apply to hc.athon idols (cf. Kir Ghere?. “city of d''stniction,'’ 
for Kir Here? : Bethavon for Bethel : Bar-corib, a, “ son of a lie," for Bar-chocbi, 
“ son of a st.'ir,’’ etc. See my Chapters on Zcnpuaof, p. 277). The accusition is 
pr.ictic.illy the same as th.at of the Talmudists, that tho miracles of Jesus were 
wrought by magic learnt in Egypt {Bah. Shah., f. 104, 2; 43. 1). “ Latrant catuli 

i^ti. sicut a canibu? his edocti fuerunt-’’ (Lightfoot, ci kc.) 

'■ Tho blasphemer against the Holy Spirit “ hath not forgiveness for the aon, 
hut is guilty of an eternal sin," ^lark iti. 29 ; Vulg. <vtfrni (f'Ucti. The g-.iilt of 
such perversity goes down to th® depths of the spirit. 
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yet plainer significance, He turned the light of truth into their hearts, 
and showed them how this Dead Sea fruit of falsehood and calumny 
could only spring from roots of hidden bitterness ; how only from evil 
treasures hid deep in. darkness, could be produced these dark imaginings 
of their serpentine malignity.! Lastly, and with a note of warning 
which has never since ceased to vibrate, . He told them that the words 
of man reveal the true nature of the heart within, and that for those, 
as for all other words of idle wickedness, they should give account at 
the last day. 2 The awful solemnity of this admonition seems for a 
time to have reduced the Pharisees to silence, and to have checked the 
reiteration of their absurd blasphemy. And in the hush that ensued 
some woman of the company, in an uncontrollable burst of admiration 
— accustomed to reverence these long-robed Pharisees, with their 
fringes and phylacteries, but feeling to the depth of her heart on how 
lofty a height above them the Speaker stood — exclaimed to Him in a 
loud voice,3 so that all could hear — 

“Blessed is the womb that bare Thee, and the breasts that Thou 
hast sucked.” 

“Yea” — or as we may render it — “Hay, rather^" He answered,* 
“ blessed are they that hear the Word of God, and keep it,” 

The woman, with all the passionate affection of her sex, had cried, 
How blest must be the mother of such a Son ! and blessed indeed that 
mother was, and blessed was the fruit of her womb — blessed she was 
among. women, and blessed because she believed:® yet hers was no 
exclusive blessedness ; there is a blessedness yet deeper, the blessedness 
of obedience to the Word of God. “How many women,” says St. 
Chrysostom,® “ have blessed that Holy Virgin, and desired to be such 
a mother as she was ! What hinders them ? Christ has made for us 
a wide way to this happiness, and not only women, but men may tread 
it — the way of obedience ; this it is which makes such a mother, not 
the throes of parturition.” 

But the Pharisees, though baffled for a moment, did not intend to 
leave Jesus long in peace. He had spoken to them in language of 
stern rebuke — to ihem^ the leaders and religious teachers of His time 
and country. What gave such boldness to one — a mere “empty 

^ Matt xii. 34, Tewrifiara 4xiSva>v- 

= Compare Matt. xii. 25—37 ; Mark iii. 22—30 ; Luke xi. 17—36. 

® Luke xi. 27, ivapacra tpat/fiy, 

* Idem, fiao’Toi. 

® Luke i, 42—45, 

® Quoted by Bishop Wordesworth on Mutt/ xii. 48, 
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cistern,” a mere am ha-arets — wlio had hut just emerged from tlie 
obscure labours of a provincial artisan? how did He dare thus to 
address them? Let Him at least show them some sign — some sign 
from heaven, no mere exorcism or act of healing, but some great, 
indis])utable, decisive sign of His authority. “ blaster, we would see 
a sign from Thee.” 

It was the old question which had assailed Him at Ills very 
earliest ministry, “ What .sign showest Thou unto us, seeing that Thou 
docst these things ? ” ^ 

To such appeals, made only to insult and tempt — made by men 
who, unconvinced and unsoftened, had just seen a mighty sign, and 
had attributed it without a blu.sh to demoniac agency — Jesus always 
turned a deaf ear. Tiie Divine does not condescend to limit the 
display of its powers by the conditions of finite criticism, nor Is it 
conformable to the council of God to eflect the conversion of human 
souls by their mere astonishment at e.xternal signs. Had Jesus given 
them a sign from heaven, is it likely' that it would have produced any 
eficct on. the spiritual children of ancestors who, according to their 
own accepted history, in the sight, nay', under the precipices of the 
burning hill, had sat down to cat and to drink, and i-iscn up to play ? 
Would it have had any permanent significance for the moral heii-s of 
those who were taunted by' their own prophets with having taken up 
the tabernacles of ^loloch, and the star of their god llemphan, though 
they wore guided by the fiery pillar, and quenched their thirst from 
the smitten rock? Signs they’ had seen and wonders in abundance, 
and now they' were .seeing the highest sign of a Sinless Life, and yet 
they did but rebel and blaspheme the more. No sign should be given, 
then, .Siive in prophecies which they could not underetand. “ That evil 
and adulterous generation,” He exclaimed, turning to the multitude, 
“ should have no sign .save the sign of Jonah the prophet.” Saved after 
a day and night amid the dark and tcmixjstuous se.as, ho had been a 
sign to the Ninevites ; so should the Son of ^lan be saved from the 
heart of the earth.- And those men of Nineveh, who repented at the 

* John ii. IS. 

- Tlie “three days and three nights” of Matt. xii. -JO mean little inoro than a 
or np? — f.( 7 .. from Friday evening to Sunday morning. This strange 
idiom has c.ause*! needless difiicnltics. See the passages quoted hy Lightfo-at 
{Jfor. Ifebr. ad loc.). Cf. 1 Sam. xxx. 12, 13; 2 Chron. x, h, 12 ; Dent. siv. 25; 
xxvi. 12. Yet there are difficulties about the verse, for it sf'.rms to interrupt the 
passage, and the “sign of Jonah" is not his deliverance from the whale, but hi; 
pix-aching and the repentance of the Ninevite; (xn. 4). 
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preaching of Jonah, and the Queen of Sheba, who came from the ends 
of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, should alike rise up in 
the judgment and condemn a generation that despised and. rejected One 
greater than Solomon or than Jonah. For that generation liad 
received every blessing; by the Babylonian captivity, by the Macca- 
bsean revival, by the wise rule of the Asmonsean princes, recently, by 
the preaching of John, the evil spirit of idolatry which distempered 
their fathers had been cast out of them ; its old abode had been swept 
and garnished by the proprieties of Pharisees and the scrupulosities of 
Scribes ; but, alas ! no good spirit had been invited, to occupy the 
empty shrine, and now the old unclean possessor had returned with 
seven spirits more wicked than himself, ^and their last state was worse 
than the first ! . ' . 

His discourse was broken at this point by a sudden interruption.^ 
Hews had again reached His family that He was surrounded by a 
dense throng, and was speaking words more strange and .terrible than 
ever He had been known to utter j above all, that He had repudiated 
with scorn, aiid denounced with indignation, the great teachers who 
had been sent from Jerusalem to watch His words. Alarm- seized 
them; perhaps their informant had whispered to them the. dread 
calumny which had thus called forth His stern rebukes.. From the 
little which we can learn of His brethren, we infer that they were 
Hebrews of the Hebrews, and likely to be intensely influenced by 
Rabbinical and sacerdotal authority ;, as yet, too, they either did .not 
believe on Him, or regarded His claims in a very imperfect light. Is 
not the time again come for them to interfere? can they not save 
Jesus, on whom they looked as ikez?' Jesus from Himself ? can they not 
exercise over Him such influence as shall save Him • from the deadly 
perils to which His present teaching would obAdously expose Him ? 
can they not use towards Him such gentle control as should hurry 
Him away for a time into some region of secrecy and safety? They 
could not, indeed, reach Him in the crowd, but, they could get some 
one to call His attention to their presence. Suddenly He is informed 
by one of His audience — “Behold, Thy mother and Tliy brethren 
stand without, desiring to speak with Thee.” Alas ! had they not 
yet learnt that if they would not enter, their sole right place was to 
stand without? that His hour was now come to pass far beyond the 
circle of human relationship, infinitely above the control of human 
brethren ? Must their bold intrusive spirit receive one. more check ? 

^ Matt. sii. 4 G,*'Etj auToD AoAoCj'tos. 
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J t was nvoH so ; but the check should be given gently, and so as to be 
an infinite comfort to othei's. “Who is Jily mother?" He said to the 
man who had spoken, “ and who are IMy brethren ? " And then 
stretching forth His hand towards His disciples. He said, “ IBebold 
]\Iy mother and I\Iy brethren ! For whosoever shall do the will of !My 
Father which is in licaven, the same is Jly brother, and sister, and 
mother ! ” “ He scorns not His mother," says Bengel, “ but He places 

His Father first." 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THF. liAY OF CONFLICT. 

’Eyyus Hax<^(po.fi iyyvs ©(oG. — losAT. ad Smi/rii. 4. 

Ur to this point the events of this great day had been suflicicntly 
agitating, but they wore followed by circumstances yet more painful 
and exciting. 

Tlio time for the midday meal had arrived, and a Pharisee asked 
Him to come to his house.^ Thci'c was little liospitality or courtesy in 
the invitation. If not oflered in downright hostility and bad faith — as 
we know was the case with similar Pharisaic invitations — its motive 
at the best was curiosity to see more of the new Teacher, or a vanity 
which prompted him to patronise so jirominent a guest And Jesus, 
on entering, found Himself, not among publicans and sinners, where 
He could soothe, and teach, and bless — not among the poor to whom 
He could preach the kingdom of heaven — not among friends and 
disciples who listened with loving reverence to His words — but among 
the hard, threatening faces, the .sneere and frowns, of open enemies. 
Tlie Apostles do not seem to have been invited. Tlicrc w.a.s no 
sympathy of a -Thomas to sustain Him, no gentleness of a Nathanael 
to encourage, no ardour of a Peter to defend, no beloved John to lean 
liis head upon His bi-east. Scribe, Lawyer, and Pharisee, the guests 
ostentatiously performed their artistic ablutions, and then — each with 
o.xtrome regard for his own precedence — swejit to their places at the 
boanl. With no such elaborate and fantastic ceremonies, Jesus, ns 
soon ns He entered, reclined at the table.- It was a short and trivi.-vl 

' Not “to (lino with him'’ (which would le Iti-rtxcrp), hut rather “to 

lunch (aoKrTSifft!) at his homo." The 6pt(rro}-, or morning meal, v,-as a slight 
rcp(“t ahoiit twelve in the Aiy, more like th** French d'J'i'rirr than the English 
'‘hrc.akfast,’’ far slighter th.an the Suzrt-or. Lange has undorstc-od the scenr^ of 
this chapter bettor than any other commentator (Zr-V?) Jem, ilL v. 7). 

* Luke xl. 57, thriXPlr ^n’nctr. 
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meal, and outside tlironged the dense multitude, hungering still and 
thirstinw for the words of eternal life. He did not choose, thei’efore, 
to create idle delays and countenance a needless ritualism hy washings, 
which at that moment happened to be superfluous, and to which a 
foolish and pseudo-religious importance was attached. 

Instantly the supercilious astonishment of the host expressed itself 
in his countenance; and, doubtless, the lifted eyebrows and depr^^ 
ciating gestures of those' unsympathising guests showed as much as 
they dared to show of their disapproval and contempt. They were 
forgetting utterly who He was, and what He had done. Spies and 
calumniators from the first, they were now debasing their pretentious 
and patronising hospitality into fresh opportunity for treacherous con- 
spiracy. The time was come for yet plainer language, for yet more 
unmeasured indignation; and He did not spare them. He exposed, 
in words which were no parables and could not be mistaken, the 
extent to which their outward cleanliness was but -the thin film which 
covered their inward wickedness and greed. He denounced their 
contemptible scrupulosity in the tithing of potherbs, their flagrant 
neglect of essential virtues ; the cant, the ambition, the ostentation of 
their ritual orthodoxy, the deathful corruption of their inmost -hearts. 
Hidden graves were they over which men walk, and, without knowing 
it, become defiled 1 

And at this point one of the lawyei’S whu were pi'esent — some 
learned professor, some orthodox Masoret^ — ^ventures to interrupt the 
majestic torrent of His rebuke. He had, perhaps, imagined that the 
youthful Prophet of Hazareth — .He Avho was meek and lowly of heart 
. — He whose words among the multitude had hitherto breathed the 
spirit of such infinite tenderness — ^was too gentle, too loving, to be in 
earnest. He thought, perhap.s, thaf^ a word of intei’pellation might 
check the rushing storm of His awakened wrath. He had not yet 
learnt that no strong character can be devoid of the element of holy 
anger. And so, ignorant of all that was passing in the Saviour’s mind, 
amazed that people of such high distinction could be thus plainly and 
severely dealt with, he murmured in deprecatory tones, “ Master, thus 
saying, thou insultest us also ! ” " 

Yes, He reproached them also ! They, too, heaped on the shoulders 

^ Of course the mass of textual and other criticisms which form the Masora had 
existed for ages before they were collected or reduced to writing. 

® The word is not only ovtiSl^eis, hut the much stronger 6$pi( (IS. Bat the 
verb itself was insulting. was a tmng impossible to Christ. 
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fawning friends and interested inquirers, they suddenly sprang up in 
their true guise as deadly opponents. They surrounded Jesus, they 
pressed upon Him vehemently, persistently, almost threateningly; 
they began to pour upon Him a flood of questions, to examine, to 
catechise Him, to try and force words out of Him, .lying in ambush, 
like eager hunters, to spring upon any confession of ignorance, on 
any mistake of fact — above all, on any trace of heresy on which they 
might found that legal accusation by which before long they hoped to 
put Him down. ^ , 

How Jesus escaped from this unseemly spectacle — how He was 
able to withdraw Himself from this display of hostility — we are not 
told. Probably it might be sufficient for Him to waive His enemies 
aside, and bid them leave Him free to go, forth again. Por, mean- 
while, the crowd had gained some suspicion, or received some 
intimation, of what was -going on within. They had suddenly gathered 
in dense myriads, actually treading on each other in their haste and 
eagerness.2 Perhaps a dull wrathful murmur from without warned 
the Pharisees in time that it might be dangerous to proceed too far, 
and_ Jesus came out to the multitude with His whole spirit still aglow 
with the just and 'mighty indignation by which it had been pervaded. 
Instantly — addressing primarily His own disciples, but through them 
the listening thousands — He broke out with a solemn warning, 
“ Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy ^ He 
warned them that there was One before whose eye — ten thousand 
times brighter than the sun — secrecy was impossible. He bade them 
not be afraid of man — -a fear to whicli the sad perturbances of these 
last few days might well have inclined them — ^but to fear Him who 
coul(i not only destroy the body, but cast the soul also into the 
Gehenna of fire.^ The God who loved them would care for them ; 
and the Son of Man would, before the angels of God, confess them who 
confessed Him before men. 

^ Luke xi. 53, Vip^avro^ Seifois Kal aTrocrronari^eiv (cf. Suid. s. V.). 

Theophylacfc ■ explains it hy a7rJ> rov (rrS/uaTos Kpareiy. Vulg. “os opprimere.” 
Classically, the word means “to dictate a repetition lesson” (Plato, Etdhjd. 
276 C). . 

This seems to he implied hy Luke xii. 1, tuv fivpid^oov toC 

itX^ov. The aorist marks the sudden assemblage of the crowd. 

3 r/eyya, Gehenna, is a corruption of the Hebrew (?t Einnom, “ the valley of 
Hinnom,” outside Jerusalem, which had first been rendered infamous by Moloch 
worship, then defiled with corpses, lastly saved from putrefaction and pestilence by 
enormous fires. It thus became a type of all that was terrible and disgusting. 
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And then our Lord expanded the thought. He told them that 
the life was more than food, and the body than raiment. Again He 
reminded them how God clothes, in more than Solomon’s glory, the 
untoiling lilies, and feeds the careless ravens that neither sow nor reap. 
Pood and raiment, and the multitude of possessions, were not life : 
they had better things to seek after and to look for ; let them not be ' 
tossed on this troubled sea of faithless care;i be theirs the life of 
fearless hope, of freest charity, the life of the girded loin and the 
burning lamp — as servants watching and waiting for the unknown 
moment of their lord’s return. 

The remarks had been mainly addressed to the disciples, though 
the multitudes also heard them, and were by no means excluded from' 
their import. But here Peter’s curiosity got the better of him, and 
he asks “ whether the parable was meant especially for them, or even 
for all?” 

To that question our Lord did not reply, and His silence was the 
best reply. Only let each man see that he was that faithful and wise 
servant ; blessed indeed should he then be ; but terrible in exact 
proportion to his knowledge and -his privileges should be the fate of 
the gluttonous, cruel, faithless drunkard whom the Lord should 
surprise in the midst of his iniquities. 

And then — at the thought of that awful judgment — a solemn agony 
passed over the spirit of Christ. He thought of the rejected peace, 
which should end in furious war; He thought of the divided house- 
holds and the sepai’ated friends. He had a baptism to be baptised 
with, and His soul was straitened with anguish till it was accom- 
plished. He had come to fling fire upon the earth, and oh, that it 
were already kindled ! — that fire was as a spiritual baptism, the 
refining fire, which should at once inspire and blind, at once illuminate 
and destroy, at once harden the clay and melt the gold.® And here 
we are reminded of one of those remarkable though only traditional 
utterances attributed to Christ, which may possibly have been con- 
nected with the thought here expressed — 

^ Luke xii. 29, /i); fiereupl(etr6^, “Be not like ships that toss in the stormy 
ofSng, outside the harbour’s mouth.” 

- Luke xii. 60, •n-Sy a-wexofiai. I hare seen no perfectl)’’ satisfactory explanation 
of tI 6i’ ^Srj a.vri(p6r]. It seems best to make the rl a question, and regard 
ft as equivalent to 6t0E, “ would that ! ” So these difficult words are understood by 
Origen, Moyer, Sticr, Alford, etc., and, as it seems, rightly; though probably 
there was something more jn these utterances of deep emotion than could he- 
rightly understoodt 
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■ “ lie who is near me is necer the fire ; he who is far from me is far 
from the kingdom.” ^ 

But from these sad thoughts He once more descended to the 
immediate needs of the multitude. From the reddening heaven, from 
the rising clouds, they could foretell that the showers would fall or 
that the burning wind would blow — why could they not discern the 
signs of the times'? Were they not looking into the far-off fields of 
heaven for signs 'which were in the air they breathed, and on the. 
ground they trod upon; and, most of all — had they but searched 
rightly — in the state of their own inmost souls 1 If they would see 
the star which should at once direct their feet, and infiuence their 
destiny, they must look for it, not in the changing skies of outward 
circumstance, but each in the depth of his own heart,” . Let them 
seize the present opportunity to make peace with God. For men and 
for nations the “ too late ” comes at last. 

And there the discourse seems to have ended. It was the last 
time for many days that they were to hear His words. Surrounded by 
enemies who were not only powerful, but now deeply exasperated — 
obnoxious to the immediate courtiers of the king in whose dominion 
He was living — dogged by the open hatred and secret conspiracies of 
spies whom the multitude had been taught to reverence — feeling that 
the people understood Him not, and that in the minds of their leaders 
and teachers sentence of death and condemnation had already been 
passed upon Him — He turned His back for a time upon His native 
land, and went to seek in idolatrous and alien cities the rest and peace 
which were denied Him in His liome. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

AMONG THE HEATHEN. 

“ They that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, iipon them hath the Light 
shined.” — Isa. ix, 2. 

" Then Jesus went thence, and departed into the regions of Tyre and 

Sidon.”3 

^ ,'0 iyyis /lov iyyhs rov mpdr 6 at (iaspav &7r’ ifiov p-asphy avh rijs PacrtXdas. 
(Didymus in Ps. Ixxxviii. 8.) Traces of the same remarkable saying are found 
in Orig. Horn, in Jer. iii., p, 778 ; Ign. ad Smgrn. 4. (See Westcott, Introduction. 
p, 430.) 

® Cf. Matt. xvi. 2, 3 ; Luke xii. 64 — 67. saicruv is the hot wind, D^i.' ‘‘ ventus 
arena ” (Jer. in Ezek. xxvii.). 

* Matt. XV. 21—28 ; Mark vii. 24—30. 
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' Such is the brief notice Avhich prefaces the scanty records of a 
period of His life of which we should have been deeply, interested to 
learn something more. But only a single incident of this visit to 
heathendom has been recorded. It might have seemed that in that 
distant region there would be a certainty, not of safety only, but of 
repose ; but it was not so. We have already seen traces that the fame 
of His mii'acles had penetrated even to the old Phoenician cities, and no 
sooner had He reached their neighbourhood than it became evident that 
He could not be hid. A woman sought for Him, and followed the little 
company of wayfarers with passionate entreaties — “Have mercy on me, 0 
Lord, Thou Son of David ; my daughter is grievously vexed with a devil.” 

We might have imagined that our Lord would answer, such a 
prayer with immediate mercy, and all the more because, in granting 
her petition, He would symbolically have been representing the 
extension of His kingdom to the three greatest branches of the Pagan 
world. For this woman was by birth a Oanaanite, and a Syro- 
Phoenician by position a Eoman subject ; by culture and language 
a Greek; and her appeal for mercy to the Messiah of the Cliosen 
People might well look like the first-fruits of that harvest in which the 
good seed should spring up hereafter in Tyre and Sidon, and Carthage, 
and Greece, and Rome. But Jesus — and is not this one of the numberless 
indications that we are dealing,, not with false tradition, but with solid 
fact! — “Jesus answered her not a word;” 

■ In no other instance are we told of a similar apparent coldness oh 
the part of Christ ; nor are we here informed of the causes which 
influenced His actions. Two alone suggest themselves He may have 
desired to test the feelings of His disciples, who, in the narrow spirit 
of Judaic exclusiveness, might be unprepared to see Him grant His 
blessings, not only to a Gentile, but a Canaanite, and descendant of 
the accursed race. It was true that He had healed the servant of the 
centurion, but he was perhaps a Roman, certainly, a benefactor to the 
Jews, and in all probability a proselyte of the gate. But it is more 
likely that, knowing what would follow, He desired to test yet further 
the woman’s "faith, both that He might crown it with a more complete 
reward, and that she might learn something deeper respecting Him 

^ The name is somewhat uncertain ; it is, perhaps, the opposite of Lib 3 ’’-phoenix 
— i.e., the Phoenicians of Carthage (cf. Uterque Poemis, Hor. -Od. ii. 2, 11), since 
the province Syro-Phoenice was not created till Hadrian’s time. The readings of 
Mark vii. 26 differ, and Griesbach reads Svpa ioiviaffa. But perhaps Supo<potV‘ 
iKiffca (k, A) is the safest form. 
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than the Jev,^ish title that she may have accidentally picked up.^ And 
further than this, He may have wished for all time to encourage us 
in our prayers and hopes, and teach us to persevere, even when it 
might seem that His face is dark to ns, or that His ear is turned away. 

Weary with the importunity of her cries, the disciples begged Him 
to send her away. But, as if even tlieir intercession would be un- 
availing, He said, “I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the hovso 
of Israel." 

Then she came and fell at His feet, and began to worship Him, 
saying, “Lord, help me.” Could He remain untouched by^ that 
sorrow? Could He reject that appeal? and would He leave her 
to return to the life-long agony of watching the paroxysms of her 
demoniac child ? Calmly and coldly came from those lips that never 
yet had answered with anything but mercy to a suppliant’s prayer 
— “ It is not meet to take the children’s bread and to cast it to dogs.” 2 

Such an answer might well have struck a chill into her sold ; and 
had He not foreseen that hers was the rare trust which can see mercy 
and acceptance even in apparent rejection, He would not so have 
answered her. But not all the snows of her native Lebanon could 
quench the fire of love which was burning on the altar of her heart, 
and prompt as an echo came forth the glorious answer — 

Truth, Lord; then let me share the condition, not of the children, 
but of the dogs, for even the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from 
theii’. masters’ table.” ^ 

1 liiMarkiii, 8; Luke vi. 17, we are told that “ they about T}'re and Sidon” 
were among His hearers, and the witnesses of His miracles : and He had on two 
separate occasions at least been publicly greeted by the title, “Son of David” 
(Matt. ix. 27 ; xii. 23). 

~ Had this been other -than an answer intended to test the woman’s faith, and 
given only as the prelude to an act of mercy, it would have expressed the exact 
spirit of Talmudism towards the Gentiles — ^which is a spirit of utter scorn and 
hatred. “ Kill even the best Gentile ; crush the head of even the best serpent,” is 
a sentence of the Mechilta, which expresses the constant attitude of Rabbim’c 
Judaism to the heathen world. See Edersheim, p. 91. Gentiles and Minim, and 
Am-ha-aretsim, are to he left to perish in a pit, to be torn like a fish, etc. (See 
Hershon, Treasures of the Talmud, p. 190 ; quoting Avoda Zara, p. 26, 1, 2, etc.) 

3 Nal, Kipif Ka\ yap to Kvrdpta k.t.A. (Matt. xv. 27), “Yea, Lord; for even 
the little dogs,” etc. The may possibly be the ar-opaySaKlai (Ar. Tguit. 415), 
or fragments of bread on which the guests wiped their hands (after thrusting them 
into the common dish), and then flung to the dogs. The word uvrapia is much 
more gentle than if He had used the word kvves. The diminutive implies that the 
dogs ” intended are not the foul ownerless Pariah dogs, hut household pels. • 
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She had triumphed, and more than triumphed, Not one moment 
longer did her Lord prolong the agony of her suspense. “ 0 woman,” 
He exclaimed, “great is thy faith: be it unto thee even as thou 
wilt.” And with his usual graphic simplicity St. Mark ends the 
narrative with the touching words, “And when she was come to 
her house, she found the devil gone out, and her daughter laid upon 
the bed,” 

How long our Lord remained in these regions, and at what spot 
He stayed, we do not know. Probably His departure was hastened 
by the publicity which attended His movements even there, and 
which — in a region where it had been His object quietly to train 
His own nearest followers — would only impede His work. He 
therefoi’e left that interesting land. On Tyre, with its commercial 
magnificence, its ancient traditions, its gorgeous and impure idolatries, 
its connection with the histories and prophecies of His native land 
— on Sarepta, with its memories of Elijah’s flight and Elijah’s miracles 
— on Sidon, with its fisheries of the purple murex, its tombs of once- 
faraous and long-forgotten kings, its minarets rising out of their 
groves of palm and citron, beside the blue historic sea — on the white 
wings of the countless vessels sailing to the Isles of the Gentiles and 
to all the sunny and famous regions of Greece and Italy and Spain — 
He would doubtless look with a feeling of mingled sorrow and interest. 
But His work did not lie here, and leaving behind Him those 
Phoenician shrines of Melkarth and Asherah, of Baalim and Ashtaroth, 
He turned eastward — probablj'- through the deep gorge of the rushing 
Leontes — and so reaching the sources of the Jordan, travelled south- 
ward on its further bank into the regions of Decapolis.i 

Hecapolis was the name given to a district east of the Jordan, 
extending as far north (apparently) ° as Damascus, and as far south as 

^ For the Leonces and the douhts as to its identification, see Did. of Geogr,, s. v. 
“Bostrenus,” and Robinson, Bihl. lies. iii. 408 — 410. ^e reading Sih, StScDvoy, 
“He passed from, the regions of Tyre through Sidon,” in Mark vii. 31, is almost 
certain. The Codex Sinaiticus here concurs with the Vatican, the Codex Bezae, 
and the Cod. Reg. Parisiensis. Besides, the privacy which He was seeking could 
not weU he attained by passing southwards, and so through the plain of Esdraelon, 
by Bethshean and over the bridge at the southern end of the Lake of Galilee. 
Perhaps I am wrong in assuming that the worship of Melkarth, etc., lingered on. 
W Garnett calls my attention to the fact that Lucian (P), De I)ea Syr. ix., 
enumerates only three hpxaTa Ka\ yey(xKa Uph in Syria — those of the Syrian Hera, 
the Byblian Venus, and Astarte. On the other hand, Melkarth continues to ha 
represented to a late period on coins. 

“ Pliny, Ifai. Mist, v. 18, 
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the river Jabbok, which formed the northern limit of Persea. It was 
a confederacy of ten free cities, in a district which, on their return 
from exile, the Jews had never been able to recover, and which was 
therefore mainly occupied by Gentiles, who formed a separate section 
of the Roman province. The reception of Jesus in this semi-pagan 
district seems to have been favourable. Wherever He went He was 
unable to abstain from exercising His miraculous powers in favour of 
the suffei*ers for whom His aid was sought; and in one of these cities^ 
He was enteeated to heal a man who was deaf, and could scarcely 
speak." He might have healed him by a word, but there were 
evidently circumstances in his case which rendered it desirable to 
make the cure gradual, and to effect it by visible signs. He took the 
man aside, put His fingers in his ears, and spat, and touched his 
tongue ; and then St. Mai'k preserves for us the sigh, and the uplifted 
glance, as He spoke the one word, “ Ephphatha ! Be opened ! ” ^ Here 
again it is not revealed to ns what were the immediate influences 
Avhich saddened His spirit. He may have sighed in pity for the man ; 
He may have sighed in pity for the race ; He may have sighed for all 
the sins that degrade and all the sufierings which torture ; but 
certainly He sighed in a spirit of deep compassion, and certainly 
that sigh ascended like an infinite intercession into the ears of the 
Lord God of Hosts.^ 

The multitudes of that outlying region, unfamiliar with His 
miracles, were beyond measure astonished. His injunction of seci’ecy 

1 Gerasa, Gadara, Hippos, Pella, Gergesa, Bethshean (Scythopolis) are all 
said l)y Pliny to belong to Decapolis; the readings of one or two of the names 
are corrupt. 

- Mark vii. 32 — 37. eareya^ey might mean “He groaned,” as in Eom. viii. 23 ; 
2 Cor. V. 2, 4. The word occurs here alone in the Gospels. 

3 More exactly nnBn^, a sound hardly capable of transliteration into Greek. 
The conclusion which some have drawn that our Lord ordinarily spoke Greek, and 
that St. Mark has only preserved for us a few Aramaic words on the rare occasions 
on which Christ adopted the vernacular language of His people, is very precarious. 
Most of the Jews of that time, those at any rate who were educated and lived in 
the great commercial centres, spoke two languages, Greek and Aramaic, to which 
many of them must have added a colloquial knowledge of Latin ; but we have seen 
reason to believe that the language most commonly used by our Lord was Aramaic 
(v. supra, p. 65). 

■* “ It was not drawn from Him,” says Luther, “ on account of the single 
tongue and ears of this poor man ; but it is a common sigh over all tongues and 
ears, yea, over all hearts, bodies, and souls, and over all men, from Adam to his 
last descendant.” {Stier, iii, 394.) 
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was as usual disregarded, and all hope of seclusion was at an end. 
The cure had been wrought in close vicinity to the eastern shore 
of the Sea of Galilee, and great multitudes followed Jesus to the 
summit of a hill overlooking the lake,i and there bringing their lame, 
and blind, and maimed, and dumb, they laid them at the feet of the 
Good Physician, and He healed them all. Filled with amazement, 
these people of Decapolis could not tear themselves from His 
presence, and — semi-pagans as they were — they “ glorified the ■ God 

of Israel.” 2 

Three days they had now been with Him, and, as many of tliem 
came from a distance, their food was exhausted. Jesus pitied them, 
and seeing their faith, and unwilling that they should faint by the 
way, once more spread for His peciple a table in the wilderness. Some 
have wondered that, in answer to the expression of His pity, the 
disciples did not anticipate or suggest what He should do. But 
surely here there is a touch of delicacy and truth. - They knew 
that there was in Him no prodigality of the supernatural, no 
lavish and needless exercise of miraculous power. Many and many 
a time had they been with multitudes before, and yet on one occasion 
only had He fed them ; and moreover, after He had done so. He had 
sternly rebuked those who came to Him in expectation of a repeated 
offer of such gifts, and had uttered a discourse so searching that it 
alienated from Him many even of His friends. ^ For them to suggest 
a repetition of the feeding of the five thousand would be a presumption 
■vy^hich their ever-deepening reverence forbade, and forbade more than 
ever as they recalled how persistently He had refused to work a sign, 
such as this was, at the bidding of others. "But no -sooner had He 
given them the signal of His intention, than with perfect faith they 
became His ready ministers. They seated the multitude on the ' 
ground,^ and distributed to them the miraculous multiplication of 

^ Very probably near tbo Wady Semakh, nearly opposite Magdala. 

- Matt. XV. 29 — 39 ; Mark viii. 1 — 9. 

3 These points have been (so far as I have observed) universally overlooked. 

^ Mark viii. 6. eVi rrjs y^s, not iirl robs x^P^ovs, as in Matt. xiv. 19 ; or Jtt}'. 
T(S hi Mark vi. 39. The x^P'’’^^ ttoAus, the abundant green grasS' 

of spring which the three Evangelists notice in the earlier miracle, and which in. 
St. Mark, especially, gives a touch of vivid beauty to their story, was evidently 
wanting on the brown parched hillside on the present occasion. Also on this; 
occasion He blesses and gives thanks for both the bread and the fishes. (Mark: 
idii. 6, 7.) Whereas in the former miracle, according to Jewish custom, “He only 
gave thaliks once over the bread.” See Edersheim, ii. fifi. 
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the seven loaves and the few small fishes ; and, this time unbidden, 
they gathered the fragments that remained, and with them filled a 
large basket of rope seven times, after the multitude — four thousand 
in mimber. besides women and children — had eaten and were filled.^ 
And then, with no exhibition on the part of the populace of that 
spurious excitement which had marked the former miracle, the Lord 
and His Apostles joined in sending away the rejoicing and, grateful 
throng. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE GREAT CONFESSION. 

“These have known that Thoix hast sent me.”— John xvii. 25, 

Very different was the reception which awaited Jesus on the" 
farther shore. The poor heathens of Decapolis had welcomed Him 
Avith reverent enthusiasm : the religious Pharisees of Jerusalem met 
Him with sneering hate. It may be that, after this period of 
absence, His soul yearned for the only resting-place which He could 
call a home. Entering into His little vessel. He sailed across the 
lake to Magdala.2 It is probable that He purposely avoided sailing 

^ crirvpiSet this time, not small K6<t)tyoi, as in the previous mii-acle : for the size 
of them compare Acts ix. 25, where St. Paul is let down the wall of Damascus 
in a anvpls. I say “ filled a large basket of rope seven times,” because the curious 
variation in Mark viii. 19, 20, trda-ovs Ko^plvovs irK-fipeis (“how many hand-baskets full”), 
and Tr6(rcov (nrvplSav TrAtjpdi/iaTa (“the contents of how many baskets”), seems to 
indicate that one onrush had been filled seven times. This would answer the 
question, “ How did they happen to have seven such large baskets with them ? ” 
To suppose, as some have done, that this miracle is identical with the Feeding of 
the Five Thousand — both being but blurred traditions of one and the same event 
— is simply to deprive the Evangelists of every particle of historical value. The 
two miracles differ in almost every circumstance — in time, in place, in numbers, 
in results, in details ; and it is a striking mark of truth, which certainlj' would 
not be found in the work of inventors, that the lesser miracle is put after the 
greater, our Lord’s object being to do a work of mercy, not to put forth a display 
of power. 

- St. Mark says (xdii. 10), “the parts of Dalmanutha.” Nothing is known 
about Dalmanutha, though uncertain' indications of it have been attempted: nor 
is anything known of Magadan, which is found in Matt. xv. 39, according to n, 
B, D, but does not seem a probable reading. If Magadan is a confused form of 
klegiddo, that must be an error; for Megiddo is in the middle of the plain of 
Esdraelon, Yet even in Mark the Codex Bezae reads “ Magadan.” Eusebius and 
Jerome (Onomast. s. v.) made Magadan a region about Gerasa, and therefore east 
of the lake ; but that is impossible. The “Melegada” of D looks like a case of 
transposition, and indeed this transposition is probably the source of the confusion. 
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to Bethsaida or Capernaum, which are a little north of Magdala, 
and wnich had become the headquarters of the hostile Pharisees. 
But these personages had kept a look-out for His arrival. As 
thougn they had been watching from the tower of Magdala for 
the sail of His returning vessel, barely had He set foot on shore 
than they came forth to meet Him. Hor were they alone : - this 
time they were accompanied — ill-omened conjunction ! — with their 
rivals and enemies the Sadducees, that sceptical sect, half-religious, 
half-political, to which at this time belonged the two High Priests, 
as well as the members of the reigning family.! Every section of 
the ruling classes — the Pharisees, formidable from their religious 
weight among the people ; the Sadducees, few in number, but 
powerful from wealth and position; the Herodians, representing the 
influence of the B.omans, and of their nominees the tetrarchs ; the 
scribes and lawyers, bringing to bear the authority of their orthodoxy 
and their learning — were all united against Him in one firm phalanx 
of conspii’acy and opposition, and were determined above all things 
to hinder His preaching, and to alienate from Him, as far as was 
liracticable, the affections of the people among whom most of His. 
mighty works were done.3 

They had found by experience that the most effectual weapon 
to discredit His mission and undermine His influence was the 
demand of a sign — above all, a sign from heaven. If He Avere the 
Messiah, why should He not give them bread from heaven as Moses, 
they said, had done ? Avhere were Samuel’s thunder and Elijah’s 
flame 1 why should not the sun be darkened, and the moon turned 
into blood, and the stars of heaven be shaken? why should not 
some fiery pillar glide before them to victory, or the burst of some 
stormy Bai/i Kol ratify His words ? 

They knew that no such sign would be granted them, and 
they knew that He had vouchsafed to them the strongest reasons for 
His thrice-repeated refusal to gratify their presumptuous and un- 
spiritual demand.3 Had they known the secret of His temptation 
in the Avilderness, they Avould have knoAvn that His earliest answers 

^ Acts iv. 1, 6 ; Jos. Antt. xv. 8, § 1. 

- Sepp, Avliose learning is strangely deformed ty constant extravagances, com- 
pares the sects of the JeAVS to modern schools of thought, as follows : — Pharisees = 
pietists ; ‘ Essenes = mystics ; Sadducees = rationalists ; Herodians '==. political cluhs, 
etc. ; Zealots = radicals ; Samaritans = schismatics I 

3 John ii. 18 ; vi. 30; Matt. xii. 88. 
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to the tempter were uttered in this, spirit of utter selt-abnegation. 
Had He granted their request, what purpose would have been 
furthered? It is not the influence of external forces, but it is 
the germinal principle of life within, which makes the good seed 
to grow. The hard heart cannot be converted, nor the stubborn 
unbelief removed, by portents and prodigies, but by inward humility, 
and the grace of God stealing doAvnward like the dew of heaven, 
in silence and unseen. What would have ensued had the sign 
been vouchsafed? By its actual eye-witnesses it would have been 
attributed to demoniac agency; by those to whom it was reported 
it would have been explained away ; by those of the next generation 
it would have been denied as an invention, or evaporated into a myth. 

But in spite of all this, the Pharisees and Sadducees felt that 
for the present this refusal to gratify their demand gave them a 
handle against Jesus, and was an efiectual engine for weakening 
the admiration of the people. Yet not for one moment did He 
hesitate in rejecting this their temptation. He would not work any 
epideictic miracle at their bidding, any more than at the bidding 
of the tempter. He told them, as He had told them before, that 
“no sign should be given them but the sign of Jonah” — that is, 
the same call to repentance which he addressed to the Ninevites. 
Pointing to the western sky, now crimson with the deepening hues, 
of sunset. He said, “When it is evening, ye say, ‘Fair weather! 
for the sky is red ; ’ and in the morning, ‘ Storm to-day, for the 
sky is red and frowning.’ Hypocrites ! ye know how to discern 
the face of the sky ; can ye not learn the signs of the times ? ” ^ 

As He spoke He heaved a deep inward sigh.2 For some 
time He had, been absent from home. He had been sought out 
with trustful faith in the regions of Tyre and Sidon. He had 
been ‘welcomed with ready gratitude in heathen Decapolis ; here, at 
home. He was met with the flaunt of triumphant opposition, 
under the guise of hypocritic zeal. He steps ashore on the lovely 
plain, where He had done so many wonderful and tender deeds, and 
spoken such immortal words. He came back, haply to work once 
more in the little district where His steps had once been followed 
'by rejoicing thousands, hanging in deep silence on every word He 
spoke. As He approaches Magdala, the little village destined for 
all time to lend its name to a word expressive of His most divine 

^ Matt. xvi. 1 — i ; Mark viii. 10 — 13. 

' Mark viii. 12, iyatrrevd^as Tij? iri'fvfiaTi avrov. 
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• compassion — as He -wishes to enter once more the little cities 
and villages -svhich offered to His homelessness the only shadow of 
.a home-^here, barely has He stepped upon the pebbly strand, barely 
passed through the fringe of flowering shrubs which embroider the 
water’s edge, barely listened to the twittering of the innumerable, 
birds which welcome Him back with their familiar sounds — when 
He finds all the self-satisfied hypocrisies of a decadent religion 
drawn up in array to stop His path ! Never was there a true 
prophet or a sincere reformer who has not undergone a similar 
experience ! The cynics of the world, and the majority of the con- 
ventional and small-minded priests of the nominal chui'ch, have 
always been ranged in opposition against those to whom the current 
religiosity is as' nothing, and the Truth is all in all. But, it' has 
been truly said, the religion of mere shibboleth and ritual is always 
a religion akin to hatred. 

He did not press His mercies on those who rejected them. As 
in after-days His nation were suffered to prefer their robber and 
their murderer to the Lord of Life, so now the Galilmans were, 
suffered to keep their Pharisees and lose their Christ. He left them 
as He had left the Gadarenes — rejected, not suffered to rest even in. 
His home. With heavy heart, solemnly and sadly He left them — 
left them then and there — left them, to revisit, indeed, once more 
their neighbourhood, but never again to return publicly — never again 
to work mii’acles, to teach or preach.^ 

It must have been late, in that autumn evening when He stepped 
once more into the' little ship, and hade His disciples- steer their 
course towai’ds Bethsaida Julias, at the northern end of the lake. 
On their way they must have sailed by the bright sands of the western 
Bethsaida, on which Peter and the sons of Zebedee had played in 
their infancy, and must have seen the white marble synagogue of 
Capernaum flinging its shadow across the waters, which blushed 
with the reflected colours of the sunset. Was it at such a moment, 
when He was leaving Galilee with the full knowledge that His 
work there was at an end, and that He was sailing away from it 
under the ban of partial excommunication and certain death — was 
it at tliat supreme moment of sorrow that He uttered the rhythmic 
woe in which He upbraided the unrepentant cities wherein most of 
His mighty works were done ? — 

^ There is something; emphatic both in the Kp,Ta.hnT^v p,utovs of Matt. xvi. 4, and 
- in the a<pf)s avrovs of Mark viij, ]3.,' 
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“Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! woe unto thee, Bethsaida ! foi' if 
the mighty works which' have been done in you had been done in 
Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented long ago in sackcloth 
and ashes. 

“But I say unto you. That it shall be more tolerable for Tyre 
and Sidon at the day of judgment than for you. 

“And thou, Oapemaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt 
be brought down to hell : for if the mighty works which have been 
done in thee had been done in Sodom, it would have remained until 
this day. 

“But I say unto you. That it shall be more tolerable for the 
land of Sodom in the day of judgment than for thee ! ” 

Whether these touching words were uttered^ on this occasion as 
a stern and sad farewell to His public ministry in the land He 
loved, we cannot tell'ji but certainly His soul was still filled with 
sorrow for the unbelief and hardness of heart, the darkened in- 
tellects and corrupted consciences of those who were thus lea^dng 
for Him no power to set foot in His native land. It has been 
said by a great forensic orator that “no form of self-deceit is 
more hateful and detestable . , . than that which veils spite 

and falsehood under the guise of frankness, and behind the pro- 
fession of religion.” Repugnance to this hideous vice must have 
been prominent in the stricken heart of Jesus, when, as the ship 
'sailed along the pleasant shore upon - its northward way. He said to 
His disciples, “ Take heed, and beware of the leaven of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees.” ^ 

He added nothing more ; and this remark the simplicity of the 
disciples foolishly misinterpreted. They were constantly taking His 

1 This woG— evidently complete and isolated in character — is recorded in Matt. xi. 
20 — 24; Luke x. 12 — 15. St. Matthew seems to group it with the utterances at 
the feast of Simon the Pharisee ; St. Lube nith the Mission of the Seventj'. Words 
so solemnlj' beautiful and full of warning may well have been uttered more than 
once ; and since the order of St. Matthew is unchronological, we can find no more 
appropriate occasion for the words than this. They have evidently the character 
of a farewell, and the recent visit of Jesus to the coasts of Tjtc and Sidon 
would give them special significance here. The mention of the otherwise unknown 
Chorazin is a most striking additional proof, if any were -needed, of the fragmen- 
tary character of the Gospels. . It is an inland town, three miles from TeU Hfim, 
of which the deserted ruins, discovered bj* Dr. Robinson, are still called Khersah. 

- Or “ of Herod” (Mark riii. 15). The Herodians appear to have been mainly 
Sadducees. 
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^ figurcTtive expressions literally, and His literal expressions metaphori- 
cally When He called Himself “ the bread from heaven,” they 
thought the saying hard ; when He said, “ I have food to eat that 
ye know not of,” they could only remark, “ Hath, any man brought 
Him aught to eat?” when He said, “Our friend Lazarus sleepeth,” 
they answered, “ Lord, if he sleep he shall do well.” ' And so now, 
although leaven was one of the commonest types of sin, and especially 
of insidious and subterranean sin, the only interpretation which, after 
a discussion among themselves, they could attach to His remark was, 
that He was warning them not to buy leaven of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees ! or, perhaps, indirectly reproaching them because, in the 
hurry of their unexpected re-embarkation, they had only brought with 
them a single loaf ! Jesus was grieved at this blank non-compre- 
hension, this almost stupid literalism. Did they suppose that He, 
at whose words the loaves and fishes had been so miraculously^ 
multiplied — that they, who after feeding the five thousand had 
gathered twelve hand-baskets, and after feeding the four thousand 
had gathered 'seven large rope baskets-full of the fragments that 
remained — did they suppose, c after that, that there was danger lest 
He or they should suffer from starvation ? There was something 
almost indignant in the rapid questions in which, without correcting. 
He indicated their error. “ %liy reason ye because ye have no 
bread? -Perceive ye not yet, neither understand? Have ye your 
heart yet hardened ? Having eyes, see ye not ? and having ears, 
hear ye not? and do ye not remember?” And then once moi'e, 
after He had reminded them of those miracles, “ How is it that 
ye do not understand ? ” They had not ventured to ask Him for 
any explanation ; there was something about Him — something so 
awe-inspiring and exalted in His personality — that their love for 
Him, intense though it was, was tempered by an overwhelming 
reverence : but now it began to dawn upon them that something 
else was meant, and that He was bidding them beware, not of the, 
leaven of bread, but of the doctrine of the Pharisees and Sadducees. 

At Bethsaicla Julias, probably on the following morning, a blind 
man was brought to Him for healing. The cure was wrought in a 
maimer very similar to that of the deaf and dumb man in Decapolis. 
It has none of the ready freedom, the radiant spontaneity of the 
earlier and happier miracles. In one respect it differs from every 
other recorded miracle, for it was, as it were, tentative. Jesus took 
the man by the hand, led him out of the village, spat upon, his 
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eyes, ^ and then, laying His hands upon them, asked if he saw. 
The man looked at the figures in the distance, and, but imperfectly 
cured as yet, said, “I see men as trees walking.” Not until Jesus 
had laid His hands a second time upon his eyes did he see clearly. ~ 
And tlien Jesus bade him go to his house, which was not at Beth- 
saida ; for, with an emphatic repetition of the word, he is forbidden 
either to enter into the town, or to tell it to anyone in the town. 
We cannot explain the causes of the method which Christ here 
adopted. The impossibility of understanding what guided His 
actions arises from the brevity of the narrative, in which the 
Evangelist — as is so often the case with writei-s convei-sant with 
their subject — passes over many particulars, which, because they were 
so familiar to himself, will, he supposes, be self-explaining to those 
who read his words. All that we can dimly see is Christ’s dislike 
and avoidance of these heathenish Herodian towns, with their 
borrowed Hellenic architectm'e, their careless customs, and their 
very names commemorating, as was the case "with Bethsaida Julias, 
some of the most contemptible of the human race. ® We see from 
the Gospels themselves that the richness and power displayed in the 
miracles was coiTelative to the faith of the recipients : in places 
where faith was scanty it was but too natural that miracles should 
be gradual and few. ^ 

Leaving Bethsaida Julias, Jesus made his way towards Csesarea 
Philippi (now Banias). Here, again, it seems to be implied that 
He did not enter into the town itself, but only visited the “coasts” 
of it, or wandered about the neighbouring villages. ® Wliy he bent 
His footsteps in that direction we are not told. It was a tovm that 
had seen many vicissitudes (Josh. xi. 17). It is perhaps Baal-Gad, 
near the to'wn which, as “ Laish,” had been the possession of the 

1 Among the Jews this action was supposed to he beneficial in such cases. Comp. 
Mark viii. 23 ; John ix. G. Hence the method of healing would help the man’s faith. 
See Shabb. xiv. 4. Baba Bathra 126, 2, and the story of Vespasian thus healing a 
blind man in Alexandria (Tac. Suet. 

- This was practically a second miracle if the man had been horn blind. The boy 
on whom Cheselden operated thought at first that objects touched his eyes, and had 
to learn hoio to see. 

^ Herod Philip had named his renovated capital in honour of Julia, the 
abandoned daughter of the Emperor Augustus. ' 

* No one who has rightly considered the Gospel miracles will regard this as 
“a damaging concession.” At any rate, if so, it is a fresh proof of the entire 
truthfulness of the Gospels. (Matt. xiii. 58 ; Mark vi. 5, 6 ; ix. 23, etc.) 

® Matt. xvi. 13, fif'pjj, “parts” or “regions”: Mark viii. 27, Kiifios. 
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careless Sidonians, and as “Dan” (iiow Tel-el-Kadi) had been the 
chief refuge of a warlike tribe of Israel, the northern limit of 
the Israelitish kingdom, and the seat, of the idolatry of the golden 
calf. Colonised by Greeks, its name had been changed into Paneas, 
in honour of the cave under its towering , hill, which had been arti- 
ficially fashioned into a grotto of , Pan, and . adorned with niches, 
which once contained statues of his sylvan nymphs. As the capital 
of Herod Philip, it had been re-named in honour of himself and 
his patron Tiberius. i Jesus .might gaze with interest on the noble 
ranges of Libanus and Anti-Libanus ; He might watch the splendid 
and snowy mass of Hermoii glittering under the dawn, or flushed 
with its evening glow ; He might wander round Lake Phiala, and 
see the copious fountain, where, according to tradition, the Jordan, 
after its subterranean course, bursts rejoicing into the light : ° but 
He could only have gazed with sorrow on the city itself, with its 
dark memories of Israelitish apostasy, its poor mimicry of Homan 
imperialism, and the broken statues of its unhallowed and Hellenic 
cave. 

But it was on His way to the northern region that there occurred 
an incident which may well be regarded as the culminating point 
of His earthly ministry. ^ He was alone. The crowd that surged 
so tumultuously about Him in more frequented districts, here followed 
Him at a distance. Only His disciples were near Him as He stood 
apart in. solitary prayer. And when the prayer was over, He 
beckoned them about Him as they continued their journey, and 
asked them those two momentous questions on the answers to which 
depended the whole outcome of His work on earth. 

Pirst He asked them — 

“ Who do men say that I the Son of Man am ? ” 

The answer was a sad one. The Apostles dared not and would 
not speak aiight but the words of soberness and truth, and they 
. made the disheartening admission that the Messiah had not been 
recognised by the world which He came to save. They could only 
repeat the idle guesses of the people. Some, echoing the verdict - 
of the guilty conscience of Antipas, said that He was John the 

1 On CcBsarea Philippi see Jos. Afiit. xv. 10, § 3 ; S: J. i. 21, § 3 ; , and for a 
description of its present state, Thomson, Zand and Bool:, II., ch. xvi. 

" Major Wilson says that he could see “no trace of any subterranean communi'- 
cation ■with the fountain at Banias.” 

3 Matt. xvi. ,13 — 28 ; Mark viii. 27 — ix. 1 ; Luke ix. 18—27! 
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Baptist; some, who may have heard the sterner denunciations of 
His impassioned grief, caught in those mighty utterances the thunder- 
tones of a new Elijah ; others, who had listened to His accents of 
tenderness, saw in Him the plaintive soul of Jeremiah, and thought 
that He had come, perhaps, to restore them the lost Urim and the 
vanished Ark ; ^ others, and those the most numerous, regarded Him 
only aa “a Prophet.” None — ^in spite of an occasional Messianic 
cry wrung from the admiration of the multitude, amazed by some 
unwonted display of power — none dreamt of who He was. The 
light had shone in the darkness, and the darkness comprehended it 
not. 

” But whom say ye that I am?” 

Had that great question been answered otherwise — could it have 
been answered otherAvise — ^the world’s whole destinies might have 
been changed. Had it been answered otherwise, then, humanly 
speaking, so far the mission of the Saviour would have wholly 
failed,, and Christianity and Clnistendom have never been. For 
the work of Clu’ist on earth lay mainly with His disciples. He 
sowed the seed, they reaped the harvest; He converted them, and 
they , the world. He had never openly spoken of His Messiahship. 
John indeed had borne witness to Him, and to those who could 
receive it He had indirectly, intimated, both in word and deed, 
that He was the Son of God. But it was His will that the light 
of revelation should dawn gradually on the minds of His children ; 
that it should spring more from the truths He spake, and the life 
He lived, than from the wonders which He wrought ; that it should 
be conveyed not in thunder-crashes of supernatural majesty or, visions 
of unutterable gloiy, but through the quiet medium of a sinless and 
self-sacrificing course. It was in the Son of jMan that they were to 
recognise the Son of God. 

But the answer came, as from everlasting it had been wi-itten 
in the book of destiny that it should come ; and Peter, the warm- 
hearted, the corypliaexis of the Apostolic choir, - had the immortal 
honour of "ivins it utterance for them all — 

‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God ! ” 

It is interesting to trace successively the former confessions ol 
diflerent Apostles. (See Andrews’ Life of our Lord, ed. 1891, 
p. 353.) 

^ 2 Mace. ii. 1 — r8. 

• 6 irapTaxoO b tov xopov T^t* Kopv^a7os (Chrys. Uoni, liv,). 
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Already, at Bethabara, Peter had said to Andrew; » Tfe havs 

found the 3Iessicih” (Johni. 41). ^ 

And Philip had said : . '• We have found Him of whom Moses by 
the law and the Prophet did write, Jesus of Hazareth, the Son of 

Joseph” (Johni; 41). n j 

And Nathanael had said: Rahhi, Thou art the Son of God; 

Thou art the King of Israel” (John i, 49). 

And, after the walking on the sea, the disciples had exclaimed : 
“O/a truth Thou art the Son of God” (Matt. xiv. 33). 

And, again, in Capernaum, Peter had said : “ We believe and are 
sure that Thou art the Holy One of God” (John vi. 69). 

But this answer was the clearest and fullest of all ; and such 
an answer from the chief of the Apostles atoned by its fulness of 
insight and certitude of conviction for the defective appreciation 
of the multitudes. i It showed that at last the great mystery was 
revealed which had been hidden from the ages and the generations. 
The Apostles at least had not only recognised in Jesus of Nazareth 
the, promised Messiah of their nation, but it had been revealed to them 
by the special grace of God that that Messiah was not only what 
the Jews expected, a Prince, and a Rulei’, and a Son of David, but 
was more than this, even the Son of the living God. 

With awful solemnity did the Saviour ratify that great con- 
fession. “ Jesus answered and said unto him. Blessed art thou, 
Simon, son of Jonas for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven. ^ And I say unto 
thee, that thoii art Peter (Petros), and on this rock (petra) I will 
build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. * 

^ He says, not “we say,” but “Thou art” (Alford, loo.), St. Peter was 
“ primus inter pares a le.ader, but among equals. Had be been more than this — 
bad Christ’s words been intended to bestow on him the least shadow of supremacy 
—how could James and John -have asked to sit on the right hand and on the left of 
Christ in His kingdom ? and how could the Apostles on at least two subsequent 
occasions have disputed "who among them should be the greatest? 

" So, too, Jesus addressed him on other solemn occasions (John xxi. 1.5—17). 

3 Not the common Jewish abimt, “our Father,” but “my Father” (6 varhp 
Hov). 

^ Similar plays on words, founded on very deep principles, are common among 
deep thinkers in all tongues. In Hebrew the phrase “ gates of hell ” ’Wrt 
shaare sheol) presents a pleasing assonance. He -probably said, “Thou art Kephas,' 
and on this Kepha I will,” etc. Many commentators, from the earliest ages down- 
wards, "have understood “ this rock " to be either the confession of Peter, or Christ 
Himself (see abundant authorities for these opinions in the elaborate note of Bishop 
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And T will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; 
and vrhatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaveiij 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven.” 

Never did even the lips of Jesus utter more memorable words. It 
was His o^vn testimony of Himself. It was the promise that they' who 
can acknowledge it are blessed. It was the revealed fact that they 
only can acknowledge it who are led thereto by the Spirit of God. 
It told mankind for ever that not by earthly criticisms, but only 
by heavenly grace, can the full knowledge of that truth be obtained. 
It was the laying of the corner-stone of the Church of Chrisii, 
and the earliest occasion on which was uttered the word “ Church,” 
thereafter to be so intimately blended with the history of the world.i 
It was the promise that that Church founded on the rock of inspired 
confession should remain unconquered by all the powers of hell. It 
was the conferring upon that Church, in the person of its typical 
representative, the power to open and shut, to bind and loose, and 
the promise that the power faithfully exercised on eai-th should be 
finally ratified in heaven. 

“ Tute haec omnia dicuutur,” says the great Bengel, “ nam quid 
ad Romam ? ” — “ all these statements are made with safety ; for what 
•have they to do Avith Rome? ”2 Let him who vdll wade through 
all the controversy necessitated by the perversions of this text, which 
runs as an inscription round the interior of the great dome of 
St. Peter’s. But little force is needed to overthrow the strange 

Wordsworth) ; it is difficult, however, in either of these cases to see any force in the 
“ Thou art Peter.” On the other hand, to speak of a man as “ the rock ” is unlike 
the ordinary language of Scripture. “ Who is a rock save our God ? ” (2 Sam. 
xxii. 32; Ps. xviii. 31 ; Lvii. 2; Isa. xxviii. 16; and see especially 1 Cor. iii. 31 ; 
X. 4). The key was a common Jowish metaphor for authority (Isa. xxii. 22 ; Luke 
sd. 62). (Gfrorer, i. 155, 283 ; Schottg., Hor. Scbr. ii. 894.) I shall speak further 
on the passage in a subsequent note, but do not profess to have fi’lly solved its 
difSculties. 

1 It is a remarkable fact that the word iKKXnffla occurs but once again in the 
Gospels fMatt. XA-iii. 17). He spoke habitually of His hingdom — ” the Kingdom of 
God,” “ the Kingdom of Heaven.” In the only other passage in which the word 
“Church” occurs in the Gospels it simply means' “ the congregation” (Slatt. 
xviii. 17). It represents the Hebrew Kahal. See LXX. Deut. xviii. 16. 

^ 2 The following texts are alone sufficient to prove finally that St. Peter in no way 
exercised among the Apostles any paramount or supreme authority : — JIatt. xviii. 1 ; 
Eph; ii. 20; Eev. xxi. 14: 2 Cor. li- 5: xii, 11 ; Gal. ii. 9, 11 ; Luke xxii. 24, 26 ; 
John xxi. 19 — 23, et*'. ' 
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inverted pyramids of argument which have been built upon it. 
Were it not a matter of history, it would have been deemed 
incredible that on so imaginary a foundation should have been 
rested the fantastic claim that abnormal power, should be conceded 
to the bishops of' a Church which certainly St. Peter did not found, 
and in a city in which there is no indisputable proof that he ever' 
set his foot. The immense arrogancies of sacerdotalism ; the dis- 
graceful abuses of the confessional; the imaginary power of absolving 
fi-om oaths; the ambitious assumption of a right to crush and 
control the civil power; the extravagant usurpation of infallibility 
in wielding the dangerous weapons of anathema and excommunica- 
tion ; the colossal tyrannies of the Popedom, and the detestable 
cruelties of the Inquisition — all these abominations are, we may 
hope, henceforth and for ever, things of the past. But the Church 
of Christ remains, of which Peter was a chief foundation, a living 
stone. The powers of hell have not prevailed against it ; it still 
has a commission to fling wide open the gates of the kingdom of heaven; 
it still may loose us from idle traditional burdens , and meaningless 
ceremonial observances ; it still may bind upon our hearts and 
consciences the truths of revealed religion and the eternal obligations 
of the Moral Law. 

To Peter himself the great promise was remarkably fulfilled. It 
was' he who converted on the day of Pentecost the first great body 
of J ews who adopted the Christian faith ; it was he who admitted 
the earliest Gentile into the full privileges of Christian fellowship.^ 
His confession made him as a rock, on which the faith of many 
was founded, which the powers of Hades might shake, but over 
which they never could prevail. But, as has been • well added by 
one, of the most learned Pathers of the ancient Church, “If anyone 
thus confess, when flesh and blood' have not revealed it unto him, 
but our Father in heaven, Tie^ too, shall obtain the promised blessings ; 
as the letter of the Gospel saith indeed to the great St. Peter, but 
as its spirit teacheth to every man who hath become like what that 
great Peter was.” 3 “ Claver datae sunt,” says St. Augustine, “«o?i wm 

sed unitati.” ' 

^ Peter himself points to this fact as' a fulfilment of Christ’s promise. fActs 
XY, 7.) • 

Driven. A full consideration of this address to St. Peter' must he sought 
for in works professedly theological, hut I may here call special . attention to 
an admirable sermon, “Confession and Absolution,” hy my friend. Professor 
Plumptre (Isbister, 1874), in which he points out the distinction which must he 
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Ifc may be said that-, from that time forth, the Saviour might 
regard one great portion of His work on earth as having been ac- 
complished, His Apostles were now con\dnced of the mystery of His 
being ; the foundations were laid on which, with Himself as the chief 
corner-stone, the whole vast edifice was to be hereafter built. 

But He forbade them to reveal this truth as yet. The time for 
such preaching had not yet come. They were yet wholly ignorant 
of the true method of His manifestation. They were yet too un- 
confirmed in faith even to remain true to Him in His hour of utmost 
need. As yet He would be known as the Christ to those only 
whose spiritual insight could see Him immediately in His life and 
in His works. As yet He would neither strive nor cry, nor should 
His voice be heard in the streets.^ When their own faith was con- 
firmed beyond all wavering by the mighty fact of His resurrection, 
when their hearts had been filled with the new Shechinah of God’s 
Holy Spirit, and their brows, with final consecration, had been mitred’ 
with Pentecostal flame, then, but not till then, would the hour have 
come for them to go forth and teach all nations that Jesus was 
indeed the Christ, the Son of the Living God. 

But although they now Icnew Him, they knew nothing as yet of the 
way in which it was His will to cany out His divine purposes. It 
was time that they should be further prepared ; it was time that 
they should learn that, King though He was, His kingdom was not of 

carefully drawn between three separate things too often confounded — \iz., tho 
“Power of the Keys;’’ the power to bind and loose; and the power to remit 
or retain. 1. Tho first (since the delivery of a key formed the ordination of a 
Scribe) meant the “ power to open the treasury of the Divine onicles, and bring 
them out to Clirist’s disciples” (cf. Matt. xiii. 52; Luke xi. 52; Matt, xxiii. 4). 
To those who heard, it must have implied the teaching power of the Church. 
2. The power to bind and loose, afterwards conferred on all the disciples (Matt, 
.vviii. 18), gave them a power like that exercised by tho Eabbis (c.g., the 
school of Shammai, which, according to the Jewish proverb, bound, and the 
school of Hillel, which loosed ) — the power, namely, to declare what precepts are, 
and what ate not, binding (cf. Matt, xxiii. 4 ; Acts x. 28). The phrases “to bind” 
and “to loose” were verj' common in the Jewish schools in the senses of “to 
prohibit ’’and “to allow,” to declare unlawful and lawful. It implied, there- 
fore, the legislative action of the Church. 3. The power to forgive an'd retain 
sins (John .xx. 22, 23) far transcended these, and was distinctly rejected "by the 
Scribes. It belongs to the prophetic office of the Church, and had direct reference 
to the gift of the Holy Spirit, and “was possible only so far as the prophetic 
gift, in gi-eater or less measure, was bestowed on those who exercise it ” (Plamptrc, 
ubi supra, pp. 45 — 48). For wise views of this subject, see also Hooker, £ecl. FoL, 
yi. iv. 1, 2, 1 Matt. xii. 19 : Jsn. xlii. ]. 
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tHs \7orld ; it was time that all idle earthly hopes of splendour and 
advancement in the Messianic kingdom should he quenched in them 
for. ever, and that they should know that the kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy in believing. 

Therefore He began, calmly and deliberately, to reveal to them His 
intended journey to Jerusalem, His rejection by the leaders of His 
nation, the anguish and insult that awaited Him, His violent death, 
His resurrection on the third day. ' He had on previous occasions 
givon them divers and distant intimations i of these approaching 
sufferings, but now for the first time He dwelt on them distinctly, 
and that with full freedom of speech. ^ Yet even now He did not 
reveal m its entire awfulness the manner of His approaching death. 
He made known unto them, indeed, that He should be rejected by 
the elders and chief priests and scribes — by all the authorities, and 
dignities, and sanctities of the nation — but not that He should be 
delivered to -the Gentiles. He warned them that He should be killed, 
but He reserved till the time of His last journey to J erusalem the 
horrible fact that He should be cnicified.^ He thus revealed to 
them the future only as they were best able to bear it, and even then, 
to console their anguish and to support their faith, He told them quite 
distinctly, that on the third day He should rise again. 

But the human mind has a singular capacity for rejecting that 
which it cannot comprehend — for ignoring all that does not fall within 
the range of its previous conceptions. The Apostles, faithful and 
simple in their testimony, never conceal from us their dulness of 
spiritual insight, nor the dominance of Judaic preconceptions over 
their minds. They confess to us how sometifnes they took the literal 
for the figijrative,^ and sometimes the figurative for the literal.^ They 

^ Matt. X. 38; John iii. It. But now ^p^aro heiKvveiv (Matt. xvi. 21). A 
Btill further gradation, a still clearer prophecy, may he observed from time to time 
as the day approached (Matt. xvi. 21 ; .xvii. 22; xx. 18 ; xxvi. 2). 

^ Mark viii. 32, kqI irapprjtrla rrhv xiyov 4\a\ei. Earlier and dimmer intimations 
were John ii. 19 (“ Destroy this Temple ”) ; iii, 14 (“ shaU the Son of Man he lifted 
up”); Matt. ix. 15 (“the Bridegroom shall he taken away from them”); John vi. 
51 (“ my flesh will I give for the life of the world ”) ; Matt. xvi. 4 (“ the sign of the 
prophet Jonas ”). 

3 Matt. xvi. 21, cLTzoKravOvvai, hut in xx. 19, (rravpua-ai. The manner of His 
death was, however, intimated in the metaphor of “ taking up the cross,” imme- 
diately afterwards (x-n. 24). . 

* Ex. ffr., the leaven of the Pharisees (Matt. xvi. 7) ; the meat they know not of 
(John iv. 32) ; the sleep of death (John xi. 12). 

« What defileth a man (Matt. xv. 17). (See too John xi. 11, 16. Lange, iii. 241). 
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heard the announcement, but they did not realise it. “ Tliey under-- 
stood no*^ tliis saying, and it was hid from them, that they perceived 
it not.”i Now, as on so many other occasions, a supernatural awe was 
upon them, “and they feared to ask Him.” 2 The prediction of His 
end was so alien from their whole habit of thought, that they put it 
aside as irrelevant and unintelligible — some mystery which they could 
not fathom; and as regards the resurrection, when it was again pro- 
phesied to the most spiritual among them all, they could only question 
among one another what the rising from the dead should mean. 

But Peter, in his impetuosity, thought that he understood, and 
thought that he could prevent ; and so he interrupted those solemn 
utterances by his ignorant and presumptuous zeal. The sense that it 
had been given to him to perceive and utter a new and mighty truth, 
together mth the splendid eulogium and promise which he had just 
received, combined to inflate his intellect and misguide Iris heart. 
Taking Jesus by the hand or by the robe,^ he led Him a step or two 
aside from the disciples, and began to advise, to instruct, to rebuke 
his Lord. “God forbid,” ^ he said; “this shall certainly not happen 
to thee.” "With a flash of sudden indignation our Lord rebuked his ill- 
directed forwardness. Turning away from him, fixing His eyes on 
the other disciples, and speaking in the hearing of them all — for it 
was fit that they who had heard the vast promise should hear also 
the crushing rebuke — He exclaimed, “ Get thee behind me, Satan ! 
thou art a stumbling-block unto me; for thy thoughts are not the 
thoughts of God, but of men.” This thy mere carnal and human 
view — this attempt to dissuade me from my “ baptism of death ” — 
is a sin against the purposes of God.® Peter was to learn — would that 
the Church which professes to have inherited from him its exclusive 

J Lnko ix. 45. - JIark ix. 32; Luke ii. 50; xriii. 34. ® Mark ix. 10. 

^ Matt. xvi. 22, Trpo<T\aP6fi(vos avrSv. There is, as Stier iroints out (ii. 328), 
a happy instinctive irony in the ijp^aro lumpav of Mark viii. 32, compared to the 
ijp^aTo SiSdffKcii' of verso 31. 

Such seems to ho the meaning of JXea-r aoi, Kvpic (Matt. xvi. 22). It is 
literally “ [Ma}* God bo] merciful to thee,” rather than, as in the margin of the 
A. T., “ pity thyself.” The phrase is a kind of expletive, like Di mcliorn ! 
praefiscini ! Di averniitecnt ! in Latin ; and Gott hcicahre ! in German. The 
llobrow expression to vrhich it corresponds is sometimes rendered in the LXX. by 
jtv? ■yti'oiTo and (Tosh. xxii. 2n , 1 Sam. xii. 23 ; xx. 2). (See Schleusner, 

Zfx. ill A'. T., s. V.) 

® “Those whose intentions towards us are the best,” says Stier, “are the most 
dangerous to us when their intentions are merely human” (ii. 332). How 
often, nle.s ! are a man’s real foes thev of his own household ; his friends, who 
13 
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and superhuman claims had also learnt in time ! — ^that he was far 
indeed from being infallible— that he was capable of falling, aye, and 
with scarcely a moment’s intermission, from heights of divine insight 
into depths of earthly folly. 

^'Get thee behind me, AS'atow.'”— the very words which He had - 
used to the tempter in the wilderness. The rebuke was strong, yet 
to our ears it probably conveys a meaning far more violent than it 
would have done to the ears that heard it. The word Satan means 
no more than “adversary,” and, as in many passages of the Old 
Testament, is so far from meaning the great Adversary of ' mankind, 
that it is even applied to opposing angels. The word, in fact, was 
among the Jews, as in the East generally, and to this day, a very 
common one for anything bold, powerful, dangerous — for every secret 
opponent or open enemy. ^ But its. special applicability in this instance 
arose, from .the fact that Peter was in truth adopting the line >’ of 
argument which the Tempter himself had adopted in the wilderness. 
Ari d in calling Peter “ a sturnbling-block ” (o-cdr^aXor), J esus probably^ 
again alluded to his name, and compared -him to a stone in the path 
over which' the wayfarer stumbles. , The comparison - must, have sunk 
deeply into the Apostle’s mind, for he too in his Epistle rwaims his 
readers against some to whom, because they believed not, the Head-; 
stone of the Corner became “a stone of stumbling and a, rock of 
offence ” {rrerpa crKav^aXov, 1 Pet. ii. 8). 

But having thus rebuked the ignorant affection of nnspiritual: 
effeminacy in His presumptuous Apostle, the Lord graciously made: 
the. incident an occasion for some of His deepest teaching, which He 
not only addressed to His disciples, but to all.^ We learn incident- 
ally from St, Mark, that even in, these remote regions His footstepst 

love him best, become in their worldliness his worst enemies. They drag hiin down 
from heights of self-sacrifice to the vulgar, the conventional, the comfortable. 

^ For instance, in Numb. xxii. 22, 32, the same Hebrew word is twice used-, 
of the angel who went to withstand Balaam; in 1 Kings xi. 14 it is used of Hadad, 
and in verse 23 of Kezon ; in 1 Sam. xxix. 4 the Philistines use it of David. - 
See too Ps. cix. 6, marg., etc. The same remark is true of the . Koran. Among ' 
the Pahbis are to be found such expressions as, “ When the bull rushes at a, man,' 
Satan leaps ■iip between his horns.” They alwa,ys- drag the notion. in when they 
can, as in Targ. Jonath., Kxod. xxxii. 19, etc. “ If a woman’s- hair is uncovered,” 
saysB. Simeon, “ evil spirits come and sit upon it”- (Wetstein, ad 1 Gor. xi. 10). . 
“ ‘If that young Sheit . . I exclaimed, 'about to use an epithet generally given 
in the East to such adventurous youths,' " etc. (Layard’s mneveh, i; 287). Layard 
adds in a note that Sheitan is usually applied to a .clever, cunning, darina fellow,-. 

® Luke ix. 23. . • . . . ' , . 
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were sometimes followed by attendant crowds,^ who usually walked 
at a little distance from Him and His disciples, but were sometimes 
called to Him to hear the gracious words -which proceeded out of 
His mouth. They no less than His disciples were as yet infected 
with the false notions which had inspired the impetuous interference 
of Peter. To them, therefore, He addressed the words which have 
taught us that the essence of all highest duty, the meaning of all 
truest life — alike the most acceptable service to God, and the most 
ennobling example to men — is involved in the law of self-sacrifice.^ 
It wjis on this occasion that He spake those few words which have 
produced so infinite an efiect on the conscience of mankind : “ WTiat 
shall a man be profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?”^ 
And then, after warning them that He should Himself bo judged, 
He consoled them under this shock of nncx-pected revelation by 
the assurance that there were some standing there who should not 
taste of death till they had seen the Son of Man coming in His 
kingdom. If, as all Scripture shows, “ the kingdom of the Son of 
Man ” be understood in a sense primarily spiritual, there can be 
no difliculty in understanding this prophecy in the sense that, ere 
all of them passed away, the foundations of that kingdom should 
liaye been established for ever in the abolition of the old and the 
establishment of the new dispensation. Three of them were imme- 
diately to see Him transfigured ; * all but one were to be •5\'itnesses 
of His resurrection ; one at least — the beloved disciple — was to survive 
that caiiture of Jerusalem and destruction of the Temple which were 

^ Cf. Mark -viii. 34; vii. 24. 

- Tlio metaphorical sense of “ taking up tho cross ” is well illustrated by Plato, 
J)c Hep. ii. 362 A., b.t'a(rxii'Su\<vOfi(TeTai. 2 Cor. iii. 18; Rom. xii. 2 could lead to 
no mistake. ‘ 

3 jMatt. xvi. 26. Tho R.V. hero substitutes “life” for the “soul” of tho A.V. 
and all other English versions. This is becausa tho word yi'vxht would mean both 
mil and life, when used in tho plural sense in verse 25. In any case wc must 
understand ^vxh to mean first the animal life, then the spiritual life. For “ loie 
hin otni soul" tho Geneva has “ he condemned to pay his soul." 

Tho tran.'lators of our Bible seem to have understood tho Transfiguration 
ns the first fulfilment of tho prophecy. They separate it from tho verses which 
precede it in St. Mark (ix. 1), and make it introduce the following narrative. 
Cf, 2 Pet. i, 16: “,cyc--witnes3es , Gs-Jrraj) of His majesty-” is there referred ex- 
pressly to tho Transfiguration, and appealed to as the confirmation of the preaching, 
which had proclairoed “the power and conaintr” of Christ. See too 1 John i. 1 ; 
jv. 14, 
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to render impossible any literal fulfilment of the Mosaic la\r. And 
the prophecy may have deeper meanings yet than these — meanings 
still more real because they are still more -wholly spiritual. “If 
we wish not to fear death,” says St. Ambrose, “ let us stand where 
Christ is ; Christ is your Life ; He is the very Life which cannot die.” 


CHAPTER XXXYI 

THE TRANSFIGURATION. 

“ And tliis voice -which came from heaven we heard, when we were with Him in 
the holy mount.” — 2 Peter i. 18. 

“The end of the Law is Christ; Law and Prophecy are from the Word ; and 
things- which began yrojw the Word, cease in the' Word.” — St. Ambrose. 

Hone of the Evangelists tell us about the week which followed the 
great confession of St. Petei'. They tell us only that “ after six days ” 
He took with Him the three dearest and most enlightened of His 
disciples,! and went with them — ^the expression implies a certain 
solemnity of expectation^ — up a lofty mountain, or, as St. Luke calls 
it, simply “ the mountain.” 

The supposition that the mountain intended was Mount Tabor has 
been engrained for centuries in the tradition of the Christian Church ; 
and three churches and a monastery erected before the close of the 
sixth century attest the unhesitating acceptance of this belief. Yet 
it is almost certain that Tabor was not the scene of that great 
epiphany. The belief that it was is not older than Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, though August 6, the festival of the Transfiguration in the 
Greek Church, is still called The Thaborium.^ The rounded summit 
of that picturesque and wood-crowned hill, which forms so fine a 
feature in the landscape, as the traveller approaches the northern 
limit of the plain of Esdraelon, had probably from time immemorial 
been a fortified and inhabited spot,^ and less than thirty years after 
this time, J osephus, on this very mountain, strengthened the existing 
fortress of Itaburion. This, therefore, was not a spot to which Jesus 
could have taken the three Apostles “ apart by themselves.” Xor, 

liatt. x-yii. 1 13 ; Mark ix. 2—13; Luke ix. 28 — 36. The “ about eight days 

a ter” of St. Luke (ix. 28) is merely an inclusive reckoning, but is one of the 
touches which are valuable as showing the independence of his narrative which 
gives us several new particulars. 

= ava<pepii. Comp. Luke xxiv. 51. . s Trench, Siutfies, p. 194, 

4 Oiisloth- tabor (Jo.sh- xix. 12; Judg. iv. 6), 
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again, is tuere tlie slightest intimation that the six intervening days 
Iiad heen spent in travelling southwards from Oa3sai‘ea Philippi, the 
place last mentioned; on the contrary, it is distinctly stated by St. 
hlark (ix. 30), that Jesus did not “pass through Galilee ” (in Avhich 
hlount Tabor is situated) till after the events here narrated. Nor 
again does the comparatively insignificant hill Paneum, which is close 
by Cajsarea Philippi, fulfil the requirements of the narrative.^ It is, 
therefore, much more natural to suppose that our Lord, anxious to 
traveree the Holy Land of His birth to its northern limit, journeyed 
slowly forward till He reached the lower slopes of that splendid snow- 
clad mountain; whose glittering mass, visible even as far southward as 
the Dead Sea, magnificently closes the northern frontier of Palestine — 
the Mount Hermon of JcAvish poetry. Its very name means “the 
mountain,” and the scone which it witnessed would well suffice to 
procure for it the distinction of being the only mountain to which 
in Scripture is attached the epithet “ holy.” ~ On these dew}^ pastur- 
ages, cool and fresh with the breath of the snow-clad heights above 
them, and oflering that solitude, among the grandest scenes of Nature, 
which He desired as the refireshment of His soul for the struggle which 
was now so soon to come, Jesus would find many a spot where He 
could kneel with His disciples absorbed in silent prayer. 

And the coolness and solitude would be still more delicious to the 
weariness of the Man of Sorrows after the burning heat of the Eastern 
day and the px-essuro of the crowds which, even in these remoter 
regions, thronged His steps. It was the evening hour when He 
ascended ; ^ and as He climbed the hill-slope with those three chosen 
witnesses — “ the Sons of Thunder and the Sian of Bock ” — doubtless a 
solemn gladness dilated His soul ; a sense not only of the calm which 
that communion with His Heavenly Father would breathe upon His 
spirit, but still more than this, a sense that He would be supported 
for the coming hour by ministrations not of earth. He went up to be 
prepared for death, and He took His three Apostles with Him that, 
having seen His glory — the glory of the only Begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth — their hearts might be fortified, their faith 

* nai'croi’. The town is called on coins Kaiadptta irrh Uaytlcp, There is still 
the legible inscriiition of a priest of Pan. 

® 2 Peter i. 18. Tljo best description of Mount Hennon may be found in Canon 
TVistram’s Zand af Israel, 009— C13. Its former name was Sirion “ brex'tpbto,” 
Dent. iv. 48; Cant. iv. 8. 

® This is evident from Luke ix. 32, 37, espeeiaUy when compared with 
Luke vi. 12. 
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str-engthened, to ghze unshaken on the unspeakable humiliation of, 

the cross. - , . . ■ 

There, then, He knelt and prayed, and as He prayed He, was 
elevated far above the toil and' misery of the world which h^ rejected 
Him. He was transfigured before them, and His countenance shone 
as the sun, and His garments became white as the dazzling snow-fields 
above them. He was enwrapped in such an aureole of glistering 
brilliance — His whole presence breathed so divine a, radiance— that 
the light, the snow, the lightning! are the only -things to which the 
Evangelist can compare that celestial lustre; yet it was not external, 
but lightening outwards (i^aarpaTrrtoy) as though from some fountain of 
inward light — “ efiulgent, efifulgurant.” And, lo ! two figures were by 
His side.2 “When, in the desert. He was girding Himself for the 
work of life, angels of life came and ministered unto Him ; noAv, in the 
fair world, when He is girding Himself for the work of death, the 
ministrants come to Him from the grave — ^but from the grave con- 
quered — one from that tomb under Abarim, which His own hand had 
sealed long ago; the other from the rest into which he had entered 
■ivithout seeing corruption. There stood by Him Moses and Elias, and 
spake of His decease. .And when the prayer is ended, the task 
accepted, then first since the star paiisM over . Him' at Bethlehem, the 
full gloiy falls upon Him from Heaveii, and the’ testimony is borne to. 
His everlasting sonship'iand' power — ‘ Hear ye Him;’ ” 3 

It is clear, from' the fuher narrative' of St.’ Luke, that the three 

^ \evKh fijj rh <pws (Matt. xvii. 2); \evKa Xfa>'‘[d>s (Mark ix. 3) ; \tvKhs 

. . . (Luke ,ix. 29). Edersheim quotes from a Talmudic Commentary a 

passage about the seven garments with which 'God successively rohes Himself, 
“hut the garment with which in the future’’ He will clothe the Messiah, its 
splendour will extend from one end of the world to the other ” (Jesus the Messiah, 
i. 177). It is interesting to observe that St. Luke, writing for Greeks and Eomans, 
avoids the word fierf/xopipiidr] used by the other Evangelists, because his readers 
would associate that word with the conceptions with which they, were familiar in 
Nicander, Antoninus Liberalis, and Ovid. (See Valcknaer, quoted by Bishop 
Wordsworth, ad toe.) . ' ■ 

“ The Kal iSov of Matt, xvii. 3 shows how intense was the impression which the 
scene had made on the imagination of those who witnessed it.- “ The two who 
appeared to Him were Hie representatives of the Law and the Prophets: both had 
been removed from this world in a mysterious manner both, like the 
greater One with whom they spoke, had endured that supernatural fast of forty 
days and nights ; both had been on the holy mount in the visions of God. 
And now they came, solemnly, to consign , into His hands, once and for all, 
lii a symbolical and glorious representation, their delegated and expiring power.’* 
(Alford-) 8 Euslnn^ Mod, Fainters, iii. 392. 
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Apostles (lid not witness the beginning of this marvellous transfigii- 
rntion. An Oriental, when his pniyere are over, wraps himself in his 
abha,^ and, lying down on the grass in the open air, sinks in a moment 
into profound sleep. And the Apostles, as afterwards they slept at 
Gcthsemane, so now they slept on Hermon. The}* were “ weighed 
down” with .sleep, wlien suddenly starting into full wakefulness of 
epiritj they saw and heard. 2 

In the darkrie.s.s of the night, .shedding an intense gleam over the 
mountain herbage, .shone the glorified form of their Lord. Beside 
Him, in the same flood of glory, were two awful shape.s, which they 
knew or heard to be !Moses and Elijah. And the Three spake together, 
in the stillness, of that coming decease at Jerusarem, about which they 
had just been forewarned by Christ. 

And as the splendid %*ision‘ began to fade — as the majestic 
visitants were about to be separated from their Lord, as their Lord 
Himself passed with them into the overshadowing brightness — Peter, 
anxious to delay their presence, amazed, startled, transported, not 
knowing what he said® — not knowing that Calvary would be a 
spectacle infinitely more transcendent than Hermon — not knowing 
that the -Law and the Prophets were now fulfilled — not fully knowing 
that his Lord was unspeakably greater than the Projdiet of Sinai and 
the Avenger of Carmel — exclaimed, “ Rabbi, it is best for us to be 
hei'o ; ® and let us make three tabemacles, one for Thee, and one for 
J^loses, and one for Elias.” J(»us might have smiled at the naive 
j)roj)osal of the eager Apostle, that they si.x should dwell for ever in 

I 

\ 

^ Hence tlio merciful provision of flte Jfosaic law, that the outer robe was to lie 
restored at niglit if taken as a pledge for debt. (Sec E.xod. xxii. 20.) 

- So I would render SiaypTiyopv<^afrti in Luke is. 32. It i.s a non-cl.a.‘('ical 
word, and has this meaning in Byzantine writers. Or pnrli.oos tlie 5ia may imply 
“ waking after an intertill ” — “in the middle of it all.” Both the context and the 
grammar sufficiently show that (tliough it occurs hero only in the N. T.) it (-.-innot 
nu'.an “ liaring kept awake,’’ ns Alford and Archbisho]) Trench (following Itost and 
Palm) render it. '9 ’ oipeh-rti <V 5o(j7 (Luke ix. 31). 

7h Spaua pintt. xrii. R). TJio word, which occurs eleven time.® in the .Act®, 
but not elsewhere in the iST. T., is applied to dreams (Acts xvi. 10 ; xriii. '.') and 
ecstasies (Acts xi. 6), but also to any impression on the rj>irtt which is ns clear as 
an impression on the senses (Acts viL 31). Hence Phnvorinus says ipduard uci 
oca iyprjyopdrc! ol rrooip^rai. 

^ This touch in all probability comes to u.® from .St. Peter himself (Afark ix. C). 

KoXlf in the Xew Testament .=ecins sometimes to have a superlativf' .'. n®.:. 
Of. Slatt. xviii. 8; xxvi. 21, etc., and Gen. xxxriii, 2C, where me.ans “better,” 
OH “ bona,” in Plaut. Hud. iv. 1, 70, (Schleusner, e. v,) 
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a little succdth of wattled boughs on the slopes of Hermon ! But it was 
not for Peter to construct the universe for his personal satisfaction. 
He had to learn the meaning of Golgotha no less than that of Hermon. 
Not in cloud of glory or chariot of fire was Jesus to pass away from 
them, but with arms outstretched in agony upon the accursed tree ; 
not between Moses and Elias, but between two thieves, who “were- 
crucified with Him, on either side one.” 

No answer was vouchsafed to his wild and dreamy words ; but, as 
he spake, a cloud — not, a cloud of thick darkness as at Sinai, but 
a cloud of light, a Shechinah of glory — overshadowed them, and a 
voice from out of it uttered, “This is my beloved Son; hear Him.” 
They fell prostrate, and hid their faces on the grass.^ And as- 
awaking from the overwhelming shock of that awful voice, of that 
enfolding Light — they raised their eyes and gazed suddenly around 
them, 2 they found that all was over. The bright cloud had vanished, 
The lightning-like gleams of shining countenances and dazzling robes 
had passed away;^ they were alone with Jesus, and only the stars 
rained their quiet lustre on the mountain slopes. 

^ Matt, xvii. 6. The remarkable suddenness with which clouds appear -and 
disappear on the summit of Hermon (Condor : Tent-xvork in Palestine, i, 265) can 
have no bearing on this vision. 

2 Mark ix. 8, i^dviva vepiPK^^dfi^voi (cf. Matt. xvii. 8),' one of the many 
inimitably graphic touches of truthfulness — touches never yet found in any 
“ myth ” since the world began — with which in all three Evangelists this narrative 
abounds. We have proofs that on two of the three spectators this scene made an 
indelible impression. St. John most clearly alludes to it in John i. 14 ; 1 John i. 1. 
St. Peter (if the^ Second Epistle is genuine) is dwelling on it in 2 Peter i. in a 
manner all the more striking because it is partly unconscious. Thus, he not only 
appeals to it in confirmation of his preaching, but he uses, just before, the unusual 
word ?|oSos for “ death,” and (r/c^rw/ta (ver. 13 ; cf. Matt. xvii. 4) for “ taber- 
nacle”'; and immediately after speaks (ver. 19) of “a light shining in a dark 
place,” and immediately preceding the dawn— which is another, and, so far as I am 
aware, hitherto unnoticed trace of the fact that the Transfiguration (of which the 
writer’s mind is here so full) took place by night. On the word e^oSos (Comp. 
tftroSos, Acts xiii. 24 ; eK^acns, Heb. xiii. 7 ; Acts xx. 29) Bengel finely 

remarks, “ Vocabulum valde grave, quo continetur passio, crux, mors, resurrectio, 
adscensio.’’ Archbishop Trench aptly compares “ Post obitum, vel potius excessiiin, 
Pomuli” (Cic. Bep. ii. 30), and says that St. Peter by the word ivSirT-ns 
(2 Peter i. 16) seems to imply a sort of initiation into holy mysteries (Studies in 
the Gospels, p. 206). Many have resolved the narrative of the Transfiguration into 
a myth ; it is remarkable that, in this verse, St. Peter is expressly repudiatiny the 
Dery kind of myths (pdeot aea-ocpior/jLQuoi) under which this would be classed. 

f “Einis legis Christus; Lex et Prophetia ex Verbo; quae autem ex Verbo 
coeperunt, in Yerbo desinunt” (St. Ambrose). ' (Woidsworth, in Matt. xvii. 8.) 
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At first tlicy were afraid to rise or stir, ljut Jesus, their blaster — 
ns they had seen Him before He knelt in prayer, came to them 
touched them — said, " Arise, and be not afraid.” ' 

.And so the day dawned on Hermon, and they descended the hill 
and as they descended, He bade them tell no man until He had risen 
from the dead. The vision was for them ; it was to be pondered over 
by them in the depths of their own hearts in self-denying reticence ; to 
announce it to their fellow-disciples might only awake their jealousy 
and their own self-satisfaction ; until the resurrection it would add 
nothing to the faith of others, and might only confuse their con- 
ceptions of wdiat was to bo His work on earth. They kept Christ’s 
command, but they could not attach any meaning to this allusion. 
TJioy could only ask each other, or muse in silence, what this resur- 
rection from the dead could mean. And another serious question 
weighed upon their spirits. They had seen Elias. They now knew 
more fully than ever that their Lord was indeed the Clirist. Yet 
“how say the Scribes" — and had not the Scribes tho prophecy of 
Jlalachi in their favour — “that Elias must first come and restore all 
things % ” And then our Lord gently led them to see that Elias indeed 
had come, and had not been recognised, and had received at the hand 
of ins nation tho same fate which was soon to happen to Him whom ho 
announced. Then understood they that Ho siiake to them of John tho 
Bi‘ptist.2 


CHAPTER XXXVn. 

TOE DEMONIAC BOY. 

Tiris St tfiatrh' thi h aln-ov u-ptuortpa yao/itti} irh rov (fturhf .... 
t<f<et\Ktro TOW iI;^Aouj. — TiiEoniYL. 

The imagination of all readers of the Gospels has been struck by 
the contrast — a contrast seized and innnortelisod in the great picture 
of Raphael — ^between tho peace, the ■glory, the heavenlj- communion 
on the mountain heights, and the confusion, the rage, tho unbelief, 

* BtnL iv. 5. Tlio LXX., ■without any authority from the Hebrew, read here, 
rbr BtaPlrrir. 

® Luko i. 17, “in tho spirit and j>ower of Elias;’’ cf. ^Inti xi. 13. Tho 
Jewish expectation of Elias is well known. A thing' of unkno'wn ownership may 
ho kept hy tho finder “ till the coming of Elias.” He was to reston) to tho .Tow tho 
pot of manna, the rod of Aaron, etc., and his coming generally was to Iw a xr<>*'oi 
oTti/ioraoTaTta-f (cf. .Acts iii. 21). See bightfoot. 7/pr. Jfdr. in Matt, xvii, 10. 11. 
13 ^ 
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the agony which marked the first scene that met the eyes of Jesus 
and His Apostles on their descent to the low levels of human life. ^ 

For in their absence an event had occurred which filled the 
other disciples with agitation and alarm. They saw a crowd as- 
sembled and Scribes among them, who with disputes and victorious 
innuendoes were pressing hard upon the diminished band of Christ’s 
chosen friends. ^ •• ■ 

Suddenly at this crisis the multitude caught sight 6f Jesus. 
Something about His apjiearance, some unus^ual majesty, some 
lingering radiance, filled them with amazement, and they ran up to 
Him with salutations. ^ ‘‘ What is your dispute with them 1 ” He 

sternly asked of the Scribes. But the Scribes were too much abashed, 
the disciples were too self-conscious of their faithlessness and failure, 
to venture on any reply. Then out of the crowd struggled a man, 
who, kneeling before Jesus, cried out, in a loud voice, ^ that he 
was the father of an only son whose demoniac possession Avas shoAvn 
by epilepsy, in its most raging symptoms, accompanied by dumbness, 
atrophyj and a suicidal mania. He had brought the miserable 
sufferer to the disciples to cast out the evil spirit, and their failure 
had occasioned the taunts of the Scribes. 

The whole scene grieved Jesus to the heart. “O faithless and 
perverse generation,” He exclaimed, “ how long shalh I be with you? 
how long shall I suffer you?” This cry of His indignation seemed 
meant for all — for the merely curious multitude, for the malicious 
Scribes, for the half-believing and faltering disciples. “ Bring him 
hither to me.” . ^ - 

The poor boy was brought, and no sooner had his eye fallen on 
Jesus, than he was seized with another paroxysm of his malady. 
He fell on the ground in violent convulsions, and rolled ' there Avith 
foaming lips. It was the most deadly and intense form of epileptic 
lunacy on which our Lord had ever been called to take compassion, ^ 

’ Matt, xvii, 14 — 21; , Mark ix, 14 — 29; Luke ix. 37 — 45, — ... 

2 There were, of course, many Jews, and therefore -naturally there would he 
Scribes, in the kingdom of Philip, 

3 Mark ix. 14. We here follow mainly the full and vivid narrative of St. Mark. 

^Matt. xvii. 14; Luke ix. 38. ,• . 

3 Matt', xvii. 15, <Te\rj:>idCer'ai Kal kokSs 7rd(rxei. A. V., “ lunatic ” ; R.V.y “epi- 
leptic” ; Tyndale “ frantic.” The word, which occurs here only, describes, at any 
rate, the natural side of his malady; but there is, in truth, to such maladies no 
purely natural side. They belong to some mystery of iniquity which we can never 
understand. They are due, not to the arda'is, but to the K'ir4(r'^(i(r\s of human nature, 
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He paused before He acted. He would impress the scene in 
all its hon-or on the thronging multitude, that they might under- 
stand that the failure was' not of Him. He would at the same 
time : invoke, ■ educei confirm the wavering faith of the agonised 
suppliant. 

“ How long has this happened to him 1 ” 

“ From childhood ; and often hath it flung him both into fire 
and into! water to destroy him ; but if at all thou canst, take pity 
on us and help us.” 

. . “ thou canst ? ” i answered Jesus — ^giving him back his own 

wox’d — “ all things are possible to him that believeth.” 

. Then the poor hapless father broke out into that cry, uttered 
by so many millions since, and so deeply applicable to an age which, 
like. our, own, has been described as “destitute of faith, yet terrified 
at' scepticism ”■ — '‘Lord, I helieve ; help thou mine unbelief.” 

: 'M'eanwhile, ' during this • short colloquy, the crowd had been 
gathering •, more and more, and J esus, turning to the sufferer, saidj 
“Dumb and deaf spirit, I charge thee, come out of him, and enter 
no more into him.” A yet wilder cry, a yet more -fearful 'con- 
vulsion followed His words, and then the boy lay on the ground^ 
no longer wallomng and foaming, but still as death. Some said, 
“He is dead.” But Jesus -took him by the hand, and, amid the 
amazed exclamations of the multitude, restored him to his father, 
calm and cured. . ... 

: Jesus had previously' given to His disciples the power of casting 
out devils, and' this power was even exercised in -His name by 
some who were not among His professed disciples. ^ Nor had they 
ever failed befoi'e. It was therefore natural that they should take 
the fii’st .private- -opportunity to ask Him the ■ cause of their dis- 
comfiture., He told them frankly that it was because of their 
unbelief.' It may be that the sense of His absence weakened them; 
it may be that they felt less able to cope with difficulties while 
Peter and the sons of Zebedee were also away from them ; it may 
be, . too, that the sad prophecy of His rejection and death had 
worked with sinister eflfect on the minds of the weakest of them,. 

^ This seems io he the force of Mark is. 23, efn-er avr^ Tb el Svyairai, vdyra Svyarh 
rf ■Kia-revovri, which is the best reading (n, B, C, L, and some versions). For this 
use of rb see Matt. xix. 18 ; Lu'ko ix. 46, etc., “ As for the ‘ if thou canst ’ — all things 
are,” etc. It is taken thus by the iEthiopic version, and “ procliyi , lectioni' 
praestat ardua.” ® Mark ix. 38. ■ • ’ ' 
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But, at any rf..fce, Me took this opportunity to teach them two 
great lessons : the one, that there are forms of spiritual, physical, 
and moral evil so intense and so inveterate, that they can only be 
exorcised by prayer j ^ the other, that to a perfect faith all things 
are possible. Faith, like a grain of mustard-seed, could even say 
to Hennon itself,^ “ Be thou removed, and cast into the waves of 
the Great Sea, and it should obey.” 

Jesus had now wandered . to the utmost northern limit of the 
Holy Land, and He began to turn His steps homewards. We see' 
from St. Mark that His return was designedly secret and secluded, 
and possibly not along the high roads, but rather through the hills 
and valleys of Upper Galilee to the westward of the J ordan. ^ His 
object was no longer to teach the multitudes who had been seduced 
into rejecting Him, and among whom He could hardly appear in 
safety, but to continue that other and more essential part of His 
work, which consisted in the training of His Apostles. And now 
the constant subject of His teaching^ was His approaching betrayal, 
murder, and resurrection. But He spoke to dull hearts ; and in their 
deejP^seated prejudice they ignored His warnings, in their faithless 
timidity they would not ask for further enlightenment. We cannot 
see more strikingly how vast was the change which the resurrection 
wrought in them than by observing the extent and inveteracy of 
their own confessed shortcomings, during those precious days while 
the Lord was yet among them. 

Tlie one thing which they did seem to realise was that some 
strange issue of Christ’s life, accompanied by some great develop- 
ment of the Messianic kingdom, was at hand; and this unhappily 


^ I omit the words “ and fasting." The kcA nrja-Teta (Mark ix. 29) is a more than 
dubious reading. It is not found in N or B, and the corresponding verse in Matt, 
xvii. 21 is omitted by n, B, as well as by various versions. Tischendorf -omits 
both. See, however, Matt. vi. 16 — 18; ix. 16. 

" “ Removing mountains ” was among the Jews a common hyperbole for the 
conquest of stupendous diflSculties. A great teacher was called by the Rabbis 
goJcer hdrim, or “uprooter of mountains.” See many instances in Lightfoot, 
Sor. Sehr. in Matt. xxi. 21. 

For the variety of readings on Matt. xvii. 22, avao'Tpe<po/xft/cov, CTpecp,, 

etc., see Keim, Gesch. Jesu, ii, 581. The vapenopeiovTo of Mark ix. 30 is of uncertain 
meaning. We have already considered it in Mark ii. 23 (cf. Matt. xii. 1); and in 
Markxi. 20; xv. 29, it means “passing by,” as in Matt, xxvii. 39, the only other 
passage where it occurs. In Deut. ii. 14 it is simply used for “he walked.” 
^klark XI. 31, ... 
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produced the only effect on them which it should not have pro- 
duced. Instead of stimulating their self-denial, it awoke their 
ambition ; instead . of confirming their love and humility, it stirrea 
them up to jealousy and pride. On the road — remembering, perhaps, 
the preference which had been shown at Hermon to Peter and the 
sons of Zebedee — they disputed among themselves, “Which of them 
Avas the greatest 1 ^ 

At the time our Lord took no notice of the dispute. He left 
their consciences to Avork. But Avhen they reached Capernaum -and 
Avere in the house. He asked them, “ What they had been disputing 
about on the Avay ? " 3 Deep shame kept them silent, and that silence 
was the most eloquent confession of their sinful ambitions. Then 
He sat doAvn, and taught them again, as He had done so often, 
that he Avho would be first must be last of all, and servant of all, 
and that the I’oad to honour is humiKty. And wishing to enforce 
this lesson by a symbol of exquisite tenderness and beauty, He 
called to Him a little child, and set it in the midst, and then, 
folding it in His arms, Avamed them that unless they could become 
as humble as that little child, they could not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. * They Avere to be as children in the Avorld ; and he 
Avho should receive even one such little child in Christ’s name, 
should' be receiving Him, and the Father Avho sent Him. 

The expression “ in , my name ” seems to have suggested to 
St. John a sudden question, Avhich broke the thread of Christ’s dis- 
course. They had seen, he said, a man Avho was casting out devils 
in Christ’s name ; but since the man Avas not one of them, they 
had forbidden him. Had they done right 1 ^ 

“ No,” Jesus ansAvered ; “ let the prohibition be removed.’- 

^Not “Which, of them should be the greatest?” as in A.V. 

- See, for Avhat follows, Matt, xviii, 1 — 35 ; Mark ix. 33 — 50 ; Luke ix. 46 — 50 ; 
Avliich three passages I assume to he one and the same continuous discourse suggested 
by the same incidents, but told Avith varjdng completeness by the three Evangelists. 

^ The impossible tradition — mentioned by Nicephorus — that this was the martjT 
St. Ignatius, perhaps arose from a mistaken interpretation of his name, as though 
it had been QeSipopos, “borne by God.” But this name (Qeo(p6pos, “bearing God”) 
was derived from his celebrated interview with Trajan. 

^ Bruce (^Training of the Twelve, p. 234) quotes an apt illustration from the life of 
Baxter, whose followers condemned Sir Matthew Hale ns unconverted, because he 
did not attend their weekly prayer meetings. “ I,” said Baxter .... “that 
have seen his love to all good men, and the blamelessness of his life, thought better 
of his niety than of mine own.” {Beliquiae Saxtev. iii. 47.) 
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He who could do works of mercy in Christ’s name could not lightly 
speak evil of that name. He. who was not -against them was with 
them. Sometimes indiflfei'ence is opposition; sometimes neutrality is 
aid.i , ; , . • ■ • : 

Would that the lesson had been even approximately recognised 
by arrogant and exclusive churches ! But when churches pnce 
become powerful, the spirit of the world begins to pervade . them. 
They pride themselves on their privileges and on their organisation, 
and will not see that these are nothing in comparison Avith the 
humility and love which often exist in larger measure outside their fold. 

And then, gently resuming His discourse — the child yet nestling 
in His arms, and furnishing the text for His remarks — rHe, warned 
them of the awful guilt and peril of offending, of . tenapting, of 
misleading, of seducing from the paths of innocence and' righteous- 
ness, of teaching any Avicked thing, or suggesting any wicked thought 
to one of those little ones, Avhose angels see, the face of His Bather 
in heaven. Such Avicked men and seducers, such human performers 
of the devil’s work — addressing them in Avords of more bitter, 
crushing import than any Avhich he ever uttered — a Avorse fate, 
He . said, awaited them, than to be flung Avith the heaviest mill- 

stone. round their neck_ into the, sea. 2 

And He goes on to warn His disciples that no sacrifice) could 
be too, great if it enabled them to escape any,. possible temptations 
to put such stumbling-blocks in the way of their own souls,' or 
the souls of others. Better cut off the I’ight hand, and enter heaven 
maimed— better hew off the right foot, and enter heaven; halt — 
better tear out the right eye, and enter heaven blind— than, suffer 
hand or foot . or eye to be the ministers r of sins Avhich should feed 

^ On anotlier occasion Christ had said what seemed to , he the reverse of . .this — 
viz., “ He. who is not with me is against me,” (Matt. xii. 30)., ButJt .is easy to see 
that the two truths are hut complementa.ry to each other. , “ Qui n’a appris dans le 
cours d’une vie active, que, selon les circpn8ta,nces et • les personnes, celui qui 
s’ahstient de concourir et se tient 'a I’ecart tantot donne appui et force, tantdt au 
contraire nuit et entrave ” (Guizot, Me'dit. i. 279), Contrast the quiet inflght and 
Avisdom of this.,remark with Eena.n’s . “ deux regies de prosdlytismh tout a fait 
oppos6es et une contradiction amenee panune, lutte passionnee” ! ,Cf. Sueton. Jicl. 
<jacs, 7-5;: “Denuntiante Pompeio, pro 'hostihus ■ se hahiturum qui reipuhlicae 
defuissent, ipse medioa.et neutrius partis suorum-sihi numero futures prqnuntiavit. ” 
(I owe this remarkably apposite reference, to i)r. Garnett.) 

., ^ MiJAos oviKbs. (Matt, xyiii. 6 ; Luke xvii. 2), The rcchem, or runner-stone, i.e, 

the upper millstone, so heavy as to he turned by an ass. - . 
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the undying worm or kindle the quenchless flame. Better he dro^vned 
in this world with a ' millstone rotmd , the neck, than carry that 
moral and spiritual millstone of unresisted temptation which can 
drown the guilty soul in alienation and despair, Bor just as salt 
is sprinkled over every sacrifice for its purification, so must every 
soul be purged by fire; by the fire, if need be, of the severest 
and most terrible self-sacrifice. Let this refining, purging, purifying 
fire of searching self-judgment and self -severity be theirs. Let not 
this salt lose ' its savour, nor this fire its purifying power. “ Have 
salt in youi-selves, and be at peace with one another,” ^ 

And to confirm the duty of this mutual peace which they 
had violated, and to show them that, however deeply rooted 
be God’s anger against those who lead othei’s astoay, they must 
never cherish hatred even against those who had most deeply 
injured . them. He taught them how — first by private expostula- 
tion, then if necessary by public appeal — to deal most effectually 
with an offending brother. Peter, in the true spirit of Judaic 
formalism, wanted a specific limit to the number of times when 
forgiveness should be granted ; but J esus taught that the times 
of forgiveness should be practically unlimited. ^ He illustrated 
that teacliing by the beautiful parable of the servant, who, 
having been forgiven by his king a debt of ten thousand talents, ^ 
immediately afterwards seized Iiis fellow-servant by the throat, 
and would not forgive him a miserable little debt of one hundred 
pence, a sum 1,250,000 times as small as that which he himself 
had been foi’given. The child whom Jesus had held in His arms 
might have understood that moral ; yet how infinitely more deep 
must its meaning be to us — who have been trained from childhood 
in . the "knowledge of His atoning love — than' it could have 
been, at the time Avhen it was spoken, to even a Peter or a 
John ! r ‘ 

J lsa. xxxiii. 14, 16: “'VSTio among, us shall dwell -with devouring fire? who 
among us, shall dwell with everlasting burnings ? He that walketh righteously, and 
speaketh uprightly, ... he shall dwell on high.”, AVe are again reminded of 
that fine &ypa(poy d6yna akeady quoted, “He who is near me, is near the fire.” 

-The Eahhinic rule onl}- admitted a triple forgiveness, referring to Amos i. 3 ; 
Job xxxiii. 29 (marg., “ twice ” and “ thrice Seventy times seven is the number 
of times that Lamed desires to be avenged (Gen. iv. 24). 

3 The “ tormentors ” to whom the debtor was to bo delivered were a new and 
hoirible feature of Jewish life introduced by Herod. 
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^ CHAPTER XXXrilL 

A BRIEF BEST IN CAPERNAUM. 

“Vade et scito nos esse m alio regno regeS et filios regis.” — L uthek, ») 
Matt. xiii. 

One more incident, related by St. Matthew only, marked His brief 
stay on this occasion in Capernaum. 

From time immemorial there was a precedent for collecting, 
at least occasionally, on the recurrence of every census, a tax of 
“half a shekel, after the shekel of the sanctuary,” of every Jew 
who had reached the age of twenty yeai'S, as a “ ransom for his 
soul,” unto the Lord.i This money was devoted to the service of 
the Temple, and was expended on the purchase of the sacrifices, 
acapegoata, rad heifers, ineenae, ahewhread, and other expenses of the 
Temple service. After the return from the captivity, this heah, or 
half-shekel, became a voluntary annual tax of a third of' a shekel ; - 
but at some subsequent period it had again returned to its original 
amount. The tax was paid by every Jew in every part of the 
world, whether rich or poor j and, as on the first occasion of its 
payment, to show that the souls of all alike are equal before God, 
“ the rich paid no more, and the poor no less.” It produced vast sums 
of money, which were conveyed to Jerusalem by honourable messengers.^ 

This tax was only so far compulsory that when demanded, on the 
1st of Adar, the demand was made quietly and civilly ; if, however, it 
had not been paid by the 26th, then it seems that the collectors of 
the contribution {tobHn shekalim) might take a security for it from 
the defaulter. 

Accordingly, almost immediately upon our Lord’s return to 
Capernaum, these tobhin shekalim came to St. Peter, and asked him, 
quite civilly, as the Rabbis had directed, “ Does not your master pay 
the didrachmas ? ” ^ 

^ Exod. XXX. 11 — 16. The English “ tribute-money ” is vague and incorrect* 
for the tribute -was a denarius paid to the Roman emperor. ^ Neh. x. 32. 

® Philo [Le Monarch, ii. 3) calls them iepotro/xitoL These collections are 
alluded to in Oic. Pro Flacco, 28 ; Dio Cass. Ixvi. 7 ; Jos. B. J. vii. 6, § 6 ; Anit. 
xviii. 9, § 1 ; and other passages collected by Wetstein, Lightfoot, etc. Taking 
the half-shekel of the sanctuary roughly at Is. 6(1., the collection would produce 
£75,000 for every million contributors. 

* The didrachmum "was a Greek coin exactly equivalent to half a shekel; the 
stater or silver tetradrachmum was a shekel. The stater and the Roman denarius 
(which was rather more than a fourth of its valae") were the two common coins 
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The question suggests two difficulties — viz., Why had our Lord 
not been asked for this contribution in previous years t and why was 
it now demanded in autumn, at the approach of the Feast of Taber- 
naclesi instead of in the month Adar, some six months earlier ? The 
answers seem to be that priests and eminent rabbis were regarded 
as exempt from the taxji that our Lord’s frequent absence from 
Capernaum had caused some irregularity j and that it was permitted 
to pay arrears some time afterwards.-. 

The fact that the collectors inquired of St. Peter instead of 
asking Jesus Himself, is another of the numerous indications of the 
awe which He inspired even into the heart of His bitterest enemies ; 
os in all probability the fact of the demand being made at all shows 
a growing desii'e to vex His life, and to ignore His dignity. But 
Peter, with his usual impetuous readiness, without waiting, as he 
should have done, to consult his Master, answered, “Yes.”® 

If he had thought a moment longer — if he had known a little 
more — if he had even recalled his own great confession so recently 
given — his amswer might not have come so glibly. This money 
was, at any rate, in its original significance, a redemption-money 
for the soul of each man,"^ and how could the Redeemer, who re- 
deemed all souls by the ransom of His life, pay this money-ransom 
for Has own 1 And it was a tax for the Temple services. ‘ How, 
then, could it be due from Him whose own mortal body was tlie 
new spiritual Temple of the Living God ? He was to enter the vail 

at this time ; the actual didrachtn had fallen into disuse. It is true that the LXX. 
translate sheJ^el by SlSpaxf^ov and half-shekel hy ijuia-v rod SiSpdxfiov, hut it is now 
generally agreed that this is because they adopt the Alexandrian, not the Attic 
scale. The value of a didrachm was about eighteen-pence. (See Madden, Hist, oj 
Jcioish Coinage, p. 235 ; Leake, Numism. Hcllen., Append. 2, 3 ; Akennan, Numism. 
Tllustr. to the K. Test., p. 14.) 

^ So the Pirke Ahhtth, iv. 6, quoted hy Stier, li. 3G2. 

- There even seems to he some evidence (adduced hy Qreswell, Pissert. ii. 377) 
to show that it might be paid at either of the yearly feasts. 

® It appears (Jost, Gesch des Judenth. i. 218) that there had been a great dispute 
between the Pharisees and Sadducees as to whether this tax should he voluntary 
or compulsory, and that, after long debate, the Pharisees had ciirried the day. 
Perhaps, therefore, the demand was made of our Lord hy way of testing which 
side He would take, and if so we may understand His words to St. Peter as sanc- 
tioning the universal principle that all gifts to God should he given " not grudg- 
ingly or of necessity.” See a very interesting article hy Professor Plumptre, in 
Smith’s Piii. Piet., on “ Tribute.” 

* Exod. XXX. 11, 12, eesh kqpher tiaphshd, Airpa. r^s ^vxvt- (Philo, tibi supr.) 
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of t/ie Holiest with the ransom of His own blood. . He paid what 
Ho did not owe, to sa^'e, ns. from that >vhich we owed, but could 

never pay.^ ■ • • . ‘ 

Accordingly, when Peter, entered the house, conscious, perhaps, 
by this time, that his answer had been premature— perhaps .also 
conscious that at that moment there were -no means of meeting 
even this small demand upon their scanty store — Jesus, without 
waiting for any expression of his embarrassment, said to him, 
“What thinkest thou, Simon ^ the kings of. the earth, from whom 
do they take tolls and taxes.?,, from their own, sons, .or from those 
who are not their children ? ' 

There could be but one answer — “From those who, are not their 
children.” 

“Then,” said Jesus, ‘Hhe sons are free.” . Ij the Son of the 
Great King, and even thou, who art also His^ son, though iir a 
different way, are not bound to. pay this tax. If we pay it, : the 
payment must be a matter, not of positive obligation, as the Pharisees 
have lately decided, but of free and cheerful giving. . ' : 

There is something, beautiful and even, playful in this gentle 
way .of showing to the impetuous Apostle -the dilemma in which 
his hasty answer had placed his Lord. We 'see in it, as Luther 
says, the fine, friendly, loving intercourse which ' must ' have existed 
between Christ and His disciples. It seems, at the same time, to • 
establish the eternal principle that I'eligious, services should be, main- 
tained by spontaneous generosity and an innate sense of duty ratlier 
than in consequence of external compulsion. But yet, what is lawful 
is not always expedient, nor is there anything more thoroughly un- 
Christian than the violent maintenance of the strict letter of our 
rights.' , The Christian will always love rather to recede from 
'something of his privilege — to take less than is his ■ due. And so. 
He, in whose steps all ought to walk, calmly -added, “Nevertheless, 
lest we should offend them" (put a difficulty or stumbling-block in 
their way), “ go thou to the sea and cast a hook, and take the first fish 
that cometh up; and opening the mouth. th'oa shalt find, a stater:" 

^ Cf. Ps. ixrx. 6 ; Aug. Serm. 155, ' ■. i . i . ' ■ 

® A sfiiter equals four drachmas ; it was a little more than’ three shillings, and 
was exactly the sum required for two people. The tax was not demanded of the 
other Apostles, perhaps because Capernaum was not their native town. The' 
shiclchantm, or hankers to whom it was ordinarily paid, sat in each city to receive . 
it on Adar 15. (Our information on the subject is mainly derived from the Mishna^: 
tract Shekalin,'). • ■ , • ■ , • - 
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tliat take . and give unto them for Me and , for thee.” 1 In the 
very act of submission, as Bengel finely . says, “His majesty 
gleams forth.” He would pay the contribution to avoid . hurting tlie 
feelings of any, and especially because His - Apostle had promised it 
in His behalf : but He could not pay it in an ordinary way, because 
that would be to compromise a principle. In obeying the law of 
chai’ity, and of self-surrender, He would also obey the laws of dignity 
and truth. “He pays the tribute, therefore,” says Olarius “but 
taken from a fish’s mouth, that His majesty may be recognised.” 2 

When Paulus, with somewhat vulgar jocosity, calls this “ a miracle 
for half-a-cro^vn,” he only shows Iiis o\vn misconception of the fine 
ethical lessons which are involved in the narrative, and .which in 
this, as in every other instance, separate our Lord’s . miracles from 
those of the Apocrypha. Yet I agree %vith the learned and thoughtful 
Olshausen in regarding this as the most difficult to comprehend of 
all the Gospel miracles — as being in many respects, sui generis — 
as not falling tmder the same category as tlie other miracles of 
Christ. , “It is remarkable,” says Archbishop Trench, “ and is a 
solitary instance of the kind, that the issue of tliis bidding is not 
- told us.” He goes on, indeed, to say that the narrative is evidently 
intended to mii’aculous, and this is the ' impression which it has 
almost universally left on the minds of those who read it Yet the 
literal translation of our Lord's words may most certainly be, “ ok 
opening its mouth, thou shalt get, or obtain, ^ a stater;” and although 
there is no difficulty in' supposing that a fish may. have swallowed 
the glittering coin as it was accidentally dropped into the. water, nor 
should .1 feel the slightest difficulty in believing — as I hope that 
this book, from its fimt page to its last, will show — that a miracle 
might have been vTought, yet the peculiarities both of the • miracle 

^ dvrl, “instead of” — because the money was redemption-money.'; .“'for me and 
for theo” — not "for us,” because tho money was paid differently for each. Cf. 
John XX. 17. (Alford.)— An interesting parallel of a king_ pajdng his own tax 
is adduced by Wetstein. ■ 

- Trench, On the Miracles, p. 406. His . entire treatment of this miracle is 
suggestive and beautiful. i . . ' , 

2 This is a thoroughly classical and largelj* substantiated use of eipta-Ku. Seo 
Liddell and Scott, j. v. ; and for How Testament instances, see Heb. ix. 12 ; Luke L 
.30 ; xi. 9 ; John xii. 14 ; Acts vii. 40. 

•* Of this there are abundant instances. Tlicro is no need to refer to the, story: 
of Polycnites (Herod, iii. 42), or to Augustine, De Cie. Dei, xxii. S. Mackerel are 
to this dav constantly- caught by their swallowing a glittering piece of tin. 
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itself and of the manner in which it is narrated, leave in my mind 
a doubt as to whether, in this instance, some essential particular may 
not have been either omitted or left unexplained. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

JESUS AT THE FEAST OP TABERNACLES. ■ 

“ Ecce Innocens inter peccatorea; Justus inter reprobos; plus inter improboa.” 
— Ludolphus, Vita Ghristi, p, 118. 

It was not likely that Jesus should have been able to live at 
Capernaum without the fact of His visit being known to some of the 
inhabitants. But it is clear that His stay in the town was very brief, 
and that it was of a strictly private character. The discourse and the 
incident mentioned in the last chapter are the only records of it which 
are left. 

But it was now autumn, and all Galilee was in the stir of pre- 
paration which preceded the starting of the annual caravan of pilgrims 
to one of the three great yearly feasts — the Feast of Tabernacles. 
That feast — the Feast of Ingathering — ^-./as intended to commemorate 
the passage of the Israelites through the Wilderness, and was cele- 
brated with such universal joy, that both Josephus and Philo call it 
“the holiest and greatest feast,” and it was known among the Jews as 
“ the Feast ” pre-eminently.i It was kept for seven consecutive days, 
from the 15th to the 21st of Tisri, and the eighth day was celebrated 
by a holy convocation. During the seven days the Jews, to recall 
their desert wanderings, lived in little succoth, or booths made of the 
khickly-foliaged boughs of olive, and palm, and pine, and myrtle, and 
each person carried in his hands a lulab, consisting of palm-branches, 
or willows of the brook, or fruits of peach and citron.^ During the 
week of festivities all the courses of priests were employed in tui'n ; 
seventy bullocks were offered in sacrifice for the seventy nations of the 
world j 3 the Law was daily read,^ and on each day the Temple 

^ jnn. Jos. Antt. viii. 4, § 1; xi. 5, § 6. See on tbe details of this Feast, 
Numb. xxix. 12 — 38 ; Neh. viii. 15 ; 2 Macc. x. 6, 7 j Exod. xxiii. 16 ; Lev .xxiii, 
34, seqq. ; Deut. Xvi. 13 — 15. 

^ Lev. xxiii. 40, marg. [pert etz hadar almost certainly means “ citron-tree ” ; 
see Dr. Koyle s. v. Tappuach in Kitto’s Bibl. Cycl .') ; Jos. Antt. iii. 10, § 4, toO p.i\\ov 
ToC Tfji Tlepa-^at irpoa-Sfros ; xiii. 13, § 5, Klrpia. 

s Thirteen bullocks the first day, twelve the second, eleven the third, and so on, 

* Neh. viii. 18. Of. John vii. 19. 
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trumpets sounded twenty-one times an inspiring and triumphant 
blast. The joy of the occasion was doubtless deepened by the fact 
that the feast followed but four days after the awful and comforting 
ceremonies of the Great -Day of Atonement, in which a solemn ex- 
piation was made for the sins of all the people. 

On the eve of their departure for this feast the family and relations 
of our Lord — thoso who in the Gospels are invariably called His 
“brethren,” and some of whose descendants were known to early 
tradition as the Desposyni — came to Him for the last time witli a 
well-meant but painful and unwarranted interference. They-^-like the 
Pharisees, and like the multitude, and like Peter — fancied that they 
knew better than Jesus Himself that line of conduct which would best 
accomplish His work and hasten the universal recognition of His 
claims. They came to Him with the language of criticism, of dis- 
content, almost of reproaches and complaints. “Why tliis unreason- 
able and incomprehensible secrecy 1 It contradicts Thy claims ; it 
discourages Thy followers. Thou hast disciples in Judaea: go thither, 
and let them too see Thy works which Thou doest. If Thou doest 
these things, manifest Thyself to the world.” If they could use such 
language to their Lord and Master — if they could, as it were, thus 
challenge His power to the proof — it is but too plain that their 
knowledge of Him was so narroAV and inadequate as to justify the sad 
parenthesis of the beloved Evangelist — “for not even His brethren 
believed on Him.” He was a stranger unto His brethren, even an 
alien unto His mother’s children.^ 

Such dictation on their part — the bitter fruit of impatient vanity 
and unspiritual ignorance — showed indeed a most blamable pre- 
sumption yet our Lord answered them with gentle dignity. “No; 
My time to manifest Myself to the world — ^which is ^our world also, 
and which therefore cannot hate you as it hates Me — is not yet 
come. Go ye up to this feast, I choose not to go up to this feast, 
for not yet has My time been fulfilled.” ® So He answered them, and 
stayed in Galilee. ^ 

“I go not up yet unto this feast” is the rendering of the English 

^ Ps. Ixix. 8 ; John vii. 1 — 9. 

“ As Stier remarks, the iJ.erdfir}Si tyrevdev, “depart hence,” of John vii. 3, is a 
style of hold imperative which those only could have adopted who presumed on 
their close earthly relationship; and they seem almost ostentatiously to exdude 
themselves from the number of His disciples. 

® The (iva^alvw has the sense so frequently found in the present : “ I am not for 
going up ” ; “I do not choose to go up,” 
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version, adopting the reading outtw, “ not yet ; ” but even if ovk, “ not,” 
be the true reading, the meaning is substantially the same.^ The 
ovTTUj in the next clause, “My time has not yet been fulfilled,” inti- 
mated that such a time would come, and that it was not His object to 
reveal to His brethren — whose want of sympathy had just been so 
unhappily displayed — when that time would be. And there was a 
reason for this. It was essential for the safety of His life, which was 
not to end for six months more — ^it was essential for the carrying out 
of His divine purposes, which were closely enwoven with the events 
of the next few days — ^that His brethren should not know about His 
plans. And therefore He let them ■ depart in the completest un- 
certainty as to whether or not He intended to follow them. 3 Certain 
as they were to be asked by multitudes whether He ■yvas coming to the 
feast, it was necessary that they should be able to answer, ^vith perfect 
truthfulness, that He was at any rate not coming with them, and that 
whether He would come before the feast was over or not they could 
not teU. And that this must have' occurred, and that this must have 
been their answer, is evident froin the fact that the one question 
buzzed about from ear to ear in those gay and busy streets was, 
“Where is Hoi is He here already? is He coming? ”3 And as He 
did riot appear,' His whole character. His whole mission, were dis- 
cussed. The words of approval were va^e and timid, “He is a good 
man”; the words of condemnation were bitter and emphatic, “Hay, 
but He isia — He deceiveth the people.” But no one dared to 

^ 'Tisohendorf reads oir/c with k, D,'S, the Cureton Syxiao, etc. ; oh the other 
hand, b^ttu is the reading of B, E, F, G, H, etc.' \\Tiat seems decisive in favour of 
ovK is that .it was more likely to he altered -than the other;, “procliyi lectioni 
praestat ardiia.” 

"As early as the third century after Christ, the philosopher PorphjTy, one of 
the hitterest and ablest of those who' assaulted Christianity, charged our blessed 
Lord with deception in this incident'; and it’ is therefore clear 'that in Jih time' the 
reading, was ouk (ap. Jer. Adv. Telag. iv. 21). And even' an eminent Christian 
commentator like Meyer has supposed that, in this instance, Jesus subsequently, 
changed His purpose. The latter supposition is precarious, perhaps wholly 
irreverent; the 'former is utterly senseless. For even if Porphj-ry supposed that 
-it could have happened, he must have seen how preposterous was the notion of St. 
John’s holding such a .rtew. It therefore' seems' to me a matter of no consequence 
whatever whether ovk or oCnw be' read; for it is quite clear that the Evangelist saw 
nothing in the language of our Lord but the desire to exclude His brethren frdni 
any certain knowledge of His plans. " 

® John •vii. 11, iCvrovv avrhv koI k. t. A', ; “they kept looking for Him, 

and saying,” etc. 
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speak openly his full thought about Him; bach seemed to distrust his 
neighbour ; and all feared to commit themselves too far while the 
opinion of tlie “Jews,” and of the leading Priests and Pharisees, had 
not been finally' or decisively declared. 

Suddenly,' in the midst of all' these murmurs and discussions, in the 
middle of the feast, Jesus, unaccompanied apparently by His followers, 
unheralded by His friends, appeared in the Temple, and taught. By 
what route He had reached the Holy City — how He had passed 
through the bright thronged streets unnoticed — whether- He joined 
in the innocent mirth of fhe festival— whether He too lived in a little 
siiccdh of palm-leaves during the remainder of the week, and wandered 
among the brightly-dressed crowds of an Oriental gala-day with the 
branch (lulab) and citron-fruit (aethrog) in His hands — whether His 
voice was heard in the Hallel, or the Great Hosanna — we do not know. 
All that is told us is that, throwing Himself, as it w(>re, in full con- 
fidence on the protection of His disciples from Galilee and those in 
Jerusalem) He' was suddenly found seated in one of the large halls 
Svhich opened but of the Temple courts, and there He taught, 

■ ' For' a time they listened to Him in awe-struck silence; but soon 
the old scruples recurred to them. “ He is no authorised Rabbi ; He 
belongs to' no recognised school ; neither the followers of Hillel nor 
those of Shammai claim Him; He is a Hazarene; He was trained in 
the shop of the- Galilsean carpen'ter; how knoweth tlois man letters, 
having never learned 1” Exactly in the , same spii’it the learned 
ignbraiice Svhich' prides itself dii its knowledge has often taunted its 
opponents with being “ no theologians.” We may thank God that in 
this sense they were riot ! For “theology” has often been degraded to 
mean an inflating knowledge of 'technicalities and of terminology, 
which' is infinitely far removed from the knowledge of God. One 
flash of genuiiibness', one ray of inspiration, is worth whole libraries of 
such theology, and has achieved more for 'the world’s good than all its 
professors, “This man,” said the conceited' Pharisees, “never learried 
letters ! ” As though the few who are taught of God — ^whose learning 
is thb learning of a pure heart and an enlightened eye arid a blameless 
life-^did riot unspeakably transcend in wisdom, -arid therefore also in 
the best arid truest knowledge, those whose' learning has but come froni 
other men ! It is not the voice of eruditiori, but it is, as the old Greek 
thinker says, the voice of Inspiration— ^the voice of the divine Sibyl — 
which, uttering things simple and unperfumed and unadorned, reacheth 
through myriads of years because of God. 
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Jesus understood tlieir looks. He interpreted tlieir murmurs. He 
told them that His learning came immediately from His Heavenly 
Father, and, that they too, if they did God’s will, might learn, and 
might understand^ the same high lessons. In all ages thei'e is a 
tendency to mistake erudition for learning, knowledge for wisdom ; in 
all ages there has been a slowness to comprehend that true learning of 
the deepest character may co-exist with complete ignorance of every- 
thing which constitutes the learning of the schools. In one. sense — 
Jesus told His hearers — they knew the law which Mosfes had given 
them ; in another they were pitiably ignorant of it. They could not 
understand its principles, because they were not “ faithful to its 
precepts.”! And then He asked them openly, “Why go ye about to 
kill me?” 

That determination to kill Him was known to Him, and known to 
some of those who heard Him, but was a guilty secret which' had been 
concealed from the multitude. These answered the question, while the 
others kept their guilty silence. “Thou hast a devil,” the people 
answered; 2 “who goeth about to kill Thee?” Why did they speak 
with such superfluous and brutal bluntness? Do not we repudiate, 
with less flaming indignation, a charge which we know to be not only 
false, but wholly preposterous ? Was thei’e not in the minds even of 
chis not yet wholly alienated multitude an uneasy sense of their 
distance from the Speaker — of that unutterable superiority to them- 
selves which shamed and irritated them? Were they not conscious, in 
their vulgar aspirations, that this Prophet came, nob to condescend to 
suph views as theirs, but to raise them to a region where they felt 
that they could not breathe ? Was there not even then in their hearts 
something of the half-unconscious hatred of vice to virtue, the repulsion 
of darkness against light? Would .they have said, “Thou hast a devil,” 
when they heard Him say that some of them were plotting against His 
life, if they had not felt that they were themselves capable at almost 
any moment of joining in — aye, with their owns hands of executing — 
so base a plot ? 

Jesus did not notice their coarse insolence. He referred them to 
that one work of healing on the Sabbath day,3 at which they were all 
still marvelling, with an empty wonder, that He who had the power 
to perform such a deed should, in performing it, have risen above their 

■I Cf. Ecclus. xxi. 11, ‘‘He that keepeth the law of the Lord getteth the under- 
standing. thereof" (John xiv. 15—17, 20, 21 ; see too Job xxviii. 28.) 

John vjj. 20, b hxhos, not ol ’loyhflgi. 8 John Y. 5, 
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empty, ceremonial, fetish-worshipping notions of Sabbath sanctity. 
And Jesus, who was never weary of teaching the lesson that love, not 
literalism, is the fulfilling of the Law, showed them, on them own 
purely ritual principle, that His Avord of healing had in no respect 
violated the Sabbath. For instance, Moses had established, or rather 
re-established, the ordinance of circumcision on the eighth day, and if 
that eighth, day happened to be a Sabbath, they without scruple 
sacrificed the one ordinance to the other, and in spite of the labour 
Avhich it involved, performed the rite of cii’cumcision on the Sabbath 
day, If the laAV of circumcision superseded that of the Sabbath, did 
not the law of Mercy 1 If it Avas right by a series of actions to inflict 
that Avound, Avas it Avrong by a single Avord to effect a total cure If 
that, which was at the best but a sign of deliverance, could not on 
account . of the Sabbath be postponed for a single day, Avhy Avas it 
criminal not to have postponed for the sake of the Sabbath a perfect 
deliverance? And then He summed up His self-defence in the one 
Avord, “_Do not be ever judging by the mere appearance, but judge a 
righteous judgment; ”2 instead of being permanently content Avith a 
superficial mode of criticism, come once for all to some principle of 
righteous decision. 

His hearers were perplexed and amazed. “ Is this He against Avhose 
life some are plotting? Can He be the Messiah? Nay, He cannot 
be; for Ave knoAV Avhence this speaker comes, Avhereas they say that 
none shall knoAv Avhence the Messiah shall have come when He 
appears.” 

There was a certain irony in the ansAver of Jesus. They kneAV 
Avhence He came and all about Him, and yet, in very truth, He came 
not of Himself, but from One of whom they knew nothing. This word 
maddened still more some of His hearers. They longed but did not 
dare to seize Him, and all the moi’e because there were some whom 
these Avords convinced, and who appealed to His many miracles as 
irresistible proof of His sacred claims.® The priestly party, seated in 

^ Stier quotes from the Eahhis a remark to this very effect, “ Circumcision, 
which is one of the 248 members of the body, supersedes the Sabbath ; how much 
more the whole body of a man ? ” ' ^ 

* John vii. 24, Kplvere . . . dXA.ct . . . KpfroTe. ' 

® It is a remarkable fact that the Jews have never attempted to deny the reality 
of the miracles which Jesus wrought. All that the Toldoth Jesii, and similar 
books, can say Is that He performed them by means of the Shemhammephorash, the 
“ Tetragrammaton,” or sacred name. For the preposterous legend by which they 
account for “ that man ” (as in their hatred they always called Him), having learnt 
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frequent session in their stone hall of meeting within the immediate 
precincts of the Temple, were, by means of their emissaries, kept 
informed of all that He did and said, and, without seeming to do so, 
watched His every movement with malignant rage. These ^yhispered 
arguments in His favour, this deepened awe of Him and belief in Him, 
which, despite their authority, was grooving up under their very eyes, 
seemed to them at once humiliating and dangerous. They determined 
on a bolder course of action. They sent out emissaries to seize Him 
suddenly and stealthily, at the first opportunity which ' should occur. 
But Jesus showed no fear. He was to be with' thein a little longer, 
and then, and not till then, should He return to Hird that sent Him.l 
Then, indeed, they would seek Him — seek Him, not as now with 
hostile intentions, but in all the crushing agony of remorse and shame ; 
but their search would be in vain. His enemies failed to understand 
the allusion. In the terrible days which were to cpme they would 
understand it too well. How they could only jeeringly conjecture that 
possibly He had some wild intention of going to teach among the 
Gentiles." 

So passed this day of controversy; and again, oh the last day of 
the feast, 3 Jesus was standing in the Temple. On each day of the 

the pronimoiation of the name, see the translation of the Toldoth hy Huldric (170.5), 
or Wagenseil, Tela Ignea Salanae, 1681. ... 

^ Of. John viii. 21. 

2 SioffTTopa Tuv *E\\rii’uy (John vii. 35) means here, in all prohabilityj.y Gentile 
countries among which Jews are dispersed.” And such a notion would seem' to 
those bigoted Jews only too ridiculous. A modem Rabbi ' at Jerusalem did 
not know in what quarter of the globe he was living, had never heard the -name 
Europe, and called all other parts of the world, except Palestine, ChiiiseloretS 
(ani^b nain), i.e., “ outside the Holy Land ! ” (Frankl, Jews in the East, ii.: 34, E. Tr.) 

® The feast lasted seven days, but it is uncertain whether by “ the last day, that 
great day of the feast,” the seventh day is intended, which' was the proper con- 
clusion of the feast, or the eighth, on which the booths were taken down, biit on 
which there were special offerings and a holy convocation (Numb, xxix, 36 — 38).- 
It is said that the seventh, not being distinguished from the other days, cannot be 
called “the great day ” ; but on the other hand, the last day of a feast is always 
likely to be conspicuous for the zest of its ceremonies, and there seems to be at 
least some indication that such was actuaUy the case (Buxtorf, Syn. Jnd. xxi. ; 
see “Feast of Tabernacles,” in Smith’s Diet, of the Bible). One Rabbi (R. Juda 
Hakkodesh), in the tract Sttccah, which is our chief authority on this subject, says 
that the water was poured out on the eighth as well as on the previous days 
{Sttccah, iv. 9), but the others deny this (Surenhusius, Mischna, ii. 276). The eighth 
daj’- of the Passover, and of Tabernacles, is in Deut. xvi. 8 ; Lev. xxiii. 34, called 
atsereth (E. Y. “ solemn assembly,” marg. “ day of restraint”). 
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seven, and, possibly, even on the eighth, there was a significant' ' and 
joyous ceremony. At early morning the people repaired to the 
Temple, and' when the morning sacrifice had been laid on the altar, 
one of the priests went down with a golden ewer to the Pool of SUoam, 
not far from the foot of Mount Sion. There, with great solemnity, he 
drew three logs of water, which were carried in triumphant procession 
through the water-gate into the Temple. As he entered the Temple 
courts the sacred trumpets breathed out a joyous blast, which con- 
tinued till he reached the top of the altar slope, and there poured the 
water into a silver basin on the western side, while -wine was poured 
into another silver basin on the eastern side. Then the sreat Hallel 
was sung,l and when they came to the verse “ Oh give thanks unto 
the Lord' for He is good : for His mercy endureth for ever,” each of 
the gaily-clad worshippers as he stood beside the altars, shook his 
Ivloib in triumph. In the evening they abandoned themselves to 
such rejoicing, that the Habbis say that the man who has not Seen 
this “joy of the drawing water” does not know what joy means.® 

In allusion to this glad custom — ^perhaps in sympathy with that 
sense of something missing which succeeded the disuse of it on the 
eighth day of the feast — Jesus pointed the yearnings of the festal 
crowd in the Temple, as lie had done those of the Samaritan woman 
by the lonely well, to a new truth, and to one which more than 
fulfilled alike the spiritual (Isa. xii. 3) and the laistorical meaning 
(1 Cor. X, 4) of the scenes which they had "witnessed. He “stood and 
cried. If any man thirst, let ' him come unto Me and drink. He that 
believeth on Me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his 'belly shall flosv 
rivers' of living water.” ® The hest of them felt — and this is the 

^ Ps. cxiii. — oxviii. Jahn, Archaeol. Bill. § 355. Even Plutarch {St/mpos. iv. 5) 
alludes to the KpaTripo(popla. , - 

" Succah, V. 2. The feast was called Shimcath leth .lashoahah. The day was 
called the Hosannah Jtabbah, or “ Great Hosannah,” because on the seventh day the 
■Hallel was seven times sung. The origin of the ceremony is ijuite obscure, hut it 
is at least ^possible that the extra joy of it — the processions, illuminations, dances-^ 
'commemorated the joy of the Pharisees in having got the better of Alexander 
'Jannfflus, who, instead of pouring the water on the altar, disdainfully poured it on 
the ground. The Pharisees in their fury hurled at 'his head the citron-fruits 
which they' were carrying in their left hands (Lev. xxiii. 40), 'and on his calling bis 
mercenaries to his aid, a massacre of nearly six thousand ensued (Derenbourg, Hist. 
■Bal. 98; Jos. Antt. xiii. 13, § 5, Ktrptois axirhv e^SoAAoi'). . This unauthorised use o/ 
■the fruits as convenient missiles seems not to have been rare {Succah, iv. 9). 

® Cf. Isa. xliii. 20; -lviii; 11; Iv. 1; xii. 3; and John iv. 14; vi. 35; 
Pev. xxii. 17. These are the nearest passages to explain the quotation, which 
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strongest of all tlie evidences of Christianity for those who believe in 
a God of love — that they had deep need of a comfort and salvation, of 
the outpouring of a Holy Spirit, which He who spake to them could 
alone bestow. But the fact that some were beginning openly to speak 
of Him as the Prophet and the Christ, only exasperated the others. 
They had a small difficulty of their own creating, founded on pure 
ignorance of fact, but which yet to their own narrow dogmatic fancy 
was irresistible — “ Shall Christ come out of Galilee 1 must He not come 
from Bethlehem? of David’s seed? 

It was during this division of opinion that the officers whom the 
Pharisees had dispatched to seize Jesus, returned to them without 
having attempted to carry out their design. As they hovered among 
the Temple courts, as they stood half sheltered behind the Temple 
pillars, not unobserved, it may be, by Him for whom they were lying 
in wait, they too could not fail to hear some of the divine words which 
floyed out of His mouth. And, hearing them, they could not fulfil 
their mission. A sacred spell was upon them, wliich they were unable 
to resist; a force infinitely more powerful than their own unnerved 
their strength and paralysed their will. To listen to Him was not 
only to be disarmed in every attempt against Him, it was to be 
half-converted from bitter enemies to awe-§truck disciples. “Never 
man spake like this man,” was all that they could say. That bold 
disobedience to orders must have made them afraid of the consequences 
to themselves, but obedience would have required a courage even 
greater, to say nothing of that rankling wound wherewith an awajcened 
conscience ever pierces the breast of crime. 

The Pharisees could only meet them with angry taunts. “ What, 
ye too intend to accept this Prophet of the ignorant, this favourite of 
the accursed and miserable mob ! ” 2 Then Nicodemus ventured on 
a timid word, “ Ought you not to tr^, before you condemn Him ? ” 
They had no reply to the justice of that principle : they could only 

fall back again on taunts— “Are you then a Galilsean?” and then the 

/ 

must therefore be interpreted as a general allusion. St. Chrysostom asks, Ka\ irov 
el-Keir f] 'Ypa<p)] Srt Trorafiol k. t. A- ; ovdafiov. No metaphor, however, could be more 
intense than that offered hj"^ the longing for water in a dry and thirsty land. To 
see the eagerness with which men and beasts alike rush to the fountain-side after 
journeys in Palestine is a striking sight. The Arabs begin to sing and shout, 
constantly repeating the words “ Snow in the sun ! snow in the sun ! ” 

^ Jlicah v. 2 ; Isa. xi. 1 ; Jer. xxiii. 5, etc. 

“ The ecclesiastical contempt of the Pharisees surpassed, in its habitual spirit of 
scorn, the worst insolence of Paganism against “ the many.” 
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old ignorant dogmatism, “ Search, and look : for out of Galilee ariseth 
no prophet.” 

Where then, as we have asked already, was Gathhepher, whence 
Jonah came'? where Thisbe, whence Elijah came'? where Elkosh, 
whence Nahum came? where^the northern town, whence Hosea came? 
The more recent Jews, with better knowledge of Scripture, declare 
that the Messiah is to come from Galilee ; ^ and they live at 
Tiberias, because they believe that He will rise from the waters of 
the Lake ; and at Safed, “ the city set on a hill,” because they believe 
that He will there first fix His throne.^ But there is no ignorance so 
deep as the ignorance that will not know ; no blindness so incurable 
as the blindness which will not see. And the dogmatism of a narrow 
and stolid prejudice which believes itself to be theological learning 
is, of all others, the most ignorant and the most blind. Such was 
the spirit in which, ignoring the mild justice of Nicodemus, and the 
marvellous impression made by Jesus on their own hostile apparitors, 
the majority of the Sanhedrin broke up, and went each to his own. 
home. 


CHAPTER XL. 

THE WOMAN TAKEN IN ADULTERY. 

“ Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all.” — S hakebpeaee. 

In the difficulties which beset the celebrated incident which follows, 
it is impossible for us to arrive at any certainty as to its true 
position in the narrative.^ As there must, however, be some pro- 
bability that its place was assigned with reference to the order of 
events, and as there appear to be some references to it in the 

^ See Isa. ix. 1, 2, and this is asserted in the ZoTiar. See supra, p. 47. 

® So I was assured on the shores of the Sea of Galilee. 

^ John viii. 1 — 11. In some MSS. it is placed at the end of St. John’s Gospel ; 
in some, after Luke xxi., mainly, no doubt, because it fits on well to the verses 37, 38 
in that chapter. Hitzig ( XJeher Joh. Marc. 205) conjectured, very plausibly, that the 
fact which it records really belongs to Mark xii., falling in naturally between the 
conspiracy of the Pharisees and Herodians, and that of the Sadducees to tempt 
Christ — i.e., between the 17th and 18th verses. In that case its order of sequence 
would be on the Tuesday in Passion week. On the Other hand, if it has no connec- 
tion with the Feast of Tabernacles, and no tinge of Johannean authorship, why 
should so many MSS. (including even such important’ ones as D,- F, G) place it 
here? 
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discourses ,wj(iich ,.immediately . follow, i I shall proceed to speak of 
it here, feeling no shadow of a doubt that the incident really 
happened, even if the form in which it is preserved to us is by 

no means indisputably genuine. 2. ... , < 

At the close of the .day recorded in -the last chapter, ; Jesus , 
withdrew to.^f^ti.he Mount ' of Olives, Whether , He went to the 
garden of , Gethsemane, and ,to the house* of its unknown but 
friendly owner, or whether— not having where to lay His, head— 

1 J'a:. yn, John viii. 15, 17, 24,-46. i-,: . , • 

= The whole mass- of- cxitical evidence ■ may be seen, fully treated in Liicke’s 
Commentary (third edition), ii. 243—256.. We may briefly summarise the grounds 
of its dubious genuineness by observing that (1) it is not found, in some of the best 
and oldest MSS. (e.ff., «, A, B, C, L) ; (2) nor in most of the Bathers Origen, 
Cjn^il, Chrysostom, Theophylact, Te'rtulliah, Cyprian) ; ’ (3) nor in many ancient 
versions {e.ff., Sahidic, ' Coptic, and Gothic); (4) in other MSS.it is marked Vith 
obeli and asterisks, or- a space is left for- it,- or it is inserted elsewhere; (5) it contains 
an extraordinary number, of various readings (“variant singula fere -yerba in codi- 
cibus plerisque ” — Tischendorf) ; (6) it contains several expressions not elsewhere 
found in St. John; and (7) it differs widely in some respects — particularly in. the 
constant use of the connecting Se — from the style of St. John throughout the rest of 
the Gospel. Several of these arguments ai’e weakened — (i.) by the fact that the 
diversities of readings may be reduced to three main recensions ; (ii.) that the rejec- 
tion of the passage may have been due to a false dogmatical bias ; (iii.) that the 
silence of some of the Fathers may be accidental, and of others prudential. The 
arguments in its favour are — 1. It is formd in some old and important uncials 
(D, F, G, H, K, U) and in more than 300 ’cursive MSS., in some of the Itala, and in 
the Vulgate. 2. The tendencies which led to its deliberate rejection would have 
rendered all but impossible its invention or interpolation. 3. It is quoted by Augus- 
tine, Ambrose,- and Jerome, and treated as genuine in the Apostolic Constitutions! 
St. Jerome’s testimony {Ado: Pelag. ii. 6) is particularly important, because he says 
that in his time it was found “ in multis et Graecis ■ et Latinis codicibus ” — and it 
must be remembered that nearly all of. these must have been considerably older than 
any which we now possess. The main facts to be observed are, that though the 
dogmatic bias against the passage might be sufficient to account for its rejection, it 
gives us no help, in explaining its want of resemblance to the style of St. John. A very 
simple hypotuesis will account for all difficulties. If we suppose that the story of 
the woman accused before our Lord of many sins — ^to which Eusebius alludes {H. E. 
iii. 39) as existing in the Gospel of the Hebrews— is identical with this, we may 
suppose, without any improbability, either (i.) that St. John (as Alford hesitatingly 
suggests) may here have adopted- a portion of current synoptic .tradition, or (ii.).that 
the. story may have been derived originaUy from Papias, the pupil of St. John, and 
ha-ving found its way , into the Gospel of the Hebrews, may . have been adopted 
gradually into some MSS. of St. John’s Gospel, (see Euseb. nbi supra). Many, recent 
■writers adopt the suggestion ofHoltzmann, that it. belongs to the “ Urr Marcus,” or 
ground -document of the Synoptists. Whoever embodied into the Gospels this 
traditionally-remembered story deserved well of the world. 
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He simply slept^ Eastern fasMon, on the green turf under those 
ancient olive-trees, we cannot tell; but .it is interesting to trace 
in, Him once more that dislike of crowded cities, that love for the 
pure, sweet, fresh air, and for the* quiet of .the lonely hill, which 
we see in all parts of His career on earth. There was, indeed, 
in Him . nothing of that supercilious sentimentality and morbid 
egotism which . makes men shrink from all contact with their brother- 
men j nor . can they who would be His true servants belong to 
those merely fantastic philanthropists 

“ Wlio sigh for wretchedness, yet shun the wretched. 

Nursing in some delicious solitude 

Their dainty loves and slothful sympathies.”^ 

On the contrary, day after day, while His day-time of work con- 
tinued,’ we find Him sacrificing all that was dearest to His soul, 
arid in spite of heat, and pressure, and conflict, and weariness, 
pursuing His labours of love amid “the madding crowd’s ignoble 
strife.” But in the riight-time, when men cannot work, no call 
of duty req:uired His presence within the walls of Jerusalem ; and 
those' w;ho are familiar with the foulness of ancient cities can best 
irhagine the relief which His spirit must have felt when he could 
escape from the close streets and thronged bazaars, to cross the 
ravine," arid climb the green slope beyond it, and be alone with His 
Heavenly Father under the starry night. 

But when the day dawned His duties lay once more within 
^he city walls, and in that part of the city where, almost alone, 
we hear of His presence — in the courts of His Father’s house. 
And with the dawn His enemies contrived a fresh plot against 
Him, the circumstances of which made their malice more actually 
painful thari' it was intentionally perilous. 

It is probable that the hilarity and abandonment of the Feast 
of Tabernacles, which had grown to be a kind of vintage festival, 
Avould often degenerate into acts of licence and immorality ; and 
these would find more numerous opportunities in the general dis* 
turbance of ordinary ' life caused by the dwelling of the whole 
people in their little leafy booths. One such act had been, detected 
during the previous night, and the guilty woman had been handed 
over to the Scribes ^ arid Pharisees. ' 

^ Goleridge, Religious Musings. . ■ .... 

-It is observable that in no other .passage of St. John’s. Gospel (though frequently . 
in the Synoptiste) are the Scribes mentioned among the enemies of Christ ; but here 
a few MSS. read ol apxispels, “ the chief priests.” , , 
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Even had the morals of the nation at that time been as clean 
as in the days when Moses ordained the fearful ordeal of the 
“water of jealousy”^ — even had these rulers and teachers of the 
nation been elevated as far aboVe their contemporaries in the real, 
as in the professed, sanctity of their lives — the discovery, and , 
threatened punishment, of this miserable adulteress could hardly 
have failed -to move every noble mind to a compassion which w'ould 
have mingled largely with the horror which her sin inspired. 
They might, indeed, have deemed it a duty to inflict the established 
penalty with a sternness as inflexible as that of the Pilgrim Fathers 
in the early days of Salem or Providence ; but the sternness of a 
pure-hearted judge is not a sternness which precludes all pity ; it 
is a sternness which would not willingly inflict one unnecessary 
pang — it is a sternness not incompatible with righteous tenderness, 
but wholly incompatible with a mixtui’e of meaner motives, wholly 
incompatible with a spirit of malignant levity and hideous sport. 

But the spirit which actuated these Scribes and Pharisees was 
not by any means the spirit of a sincere and outraged purity. In 
the decadence of national life, in the daily familiarity with heathen 
degradations, in the gradual substitution of a Levitical scrupulosity 
for a heartfelt religion, the morals of the nation had grown utterly 
corrupt. The ordeal of the “ water of jealousy ” had long been 
abolished, and the death by stoning as a punishment for adultery " 
had long been sufiered to fall into desuetude. Not even the Scribes 
and Pharisees — for all their external religiosity — had any genuine 
horror of an impurity with which their own lives were often stained. ^ 
Tliey saw in the accident which had put this guilty woman into 
their power nothing but a chance of annoying, entrapping, possibly 
even endangering this Prophet of Galilee, whom they regarded as 
their deadliest enemy. 

It was a custom among the Jews to consult distinguished Babbis 
in cases of doubt and difiiculty ; ^ but there was no doubt or difficulty 
here. It was long since the Mosaic law of death to the adulteress 
had been enforced ; and the Roman law wotild, iii all probability, 

^ See Numb. v. 14 — 29. 

2 As is distinctly proved by the admissions of the Talmud, and by the express 

testimony of Josephus. In the tract Sotah it is clear that the Mosaic ordeal of the 
“ water of jealousy ” had fallen into practical desuetude from the commonness 6f 
the crime. We are there told that R Johanan Ben Zakkai abolished “the- use of it 
(see Surenhusius, Mischna, ii. 290, 293). ' 

3 Sepp, Lehen Jcsu, iv. 2, 17. 
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have prevented such a sentence from being put in execution. On 
the other hand, the civil and religious penalties of divorce were 
open to the injured husband; nor did the case of this woman 
differ from that of any other who had similarly transgressed. Nor, 
again, if they had honestly and sincerely desired the opinion of Jesus, 
could there have been the slightest excuse for haling the woman 
herself into His presence, and thus subjecting her to a moral torture 
which would be rendered all the more insupportable from the close 
seclusion of women in the East. 

And, therefore, to subject her to the superfluous horror of this 
odious publicity — to drag her, fresh from the agony of detection, 
into the sacred precincts of the Temple^ — to subject this unveiled, 
dishevelled, terror-stricken woman to the cold and sensual curiosity 
of a malignant mob — to make her, with total disregard to her own 
sufferings, the passive instrument of their hatred against Jesus ; 
and to do all this — not under the pressure of moral indignation, 
but in order to gratify a calculating malice — showed on their parts 
a cold, hard cynicism, a graceless, pitiless, barbarous brutality of 
heart and conscience, which could not bub prove revolting to One 
who alone was infinitely tender, because He alone was infinitely pure. 

And so they dragged her to Him, and set her in the midst — flagrant 
guilt subjected to the gaze of stainless Innocence, degraded misery 
set before the bar of perfect Mercy. And then, just as though 
their hearts were not fuU of outrage, they glibly begin, with 
ironical deference, to set before Him their case. “ Master, this 
woman was seized in the very act of adultery.. Now, Moses in the 
Law commanded us to stone® such ; but what sayest Thou about her?” 

1 It is indeed said in the Talmud {Sotah, 1, 5) that adulteresses were to be judged 
at the gate of Nikanor, between the Court of the Gentiles and that of the women 
(Surenhusius, Mischna, iii. 189) ; but this does not apply to the loose asking of an 
opinion, such as this was. [I ought to add that Dr. Edersheim’s long note ii. 163, 
could he so easily refuted that I have not thought it necessary to alter a line which 
I have here written. 1892.] 

- The Ttts rotavTM is contemptuous ; but where was the partner of her crime ? 
The Law commanded that he too should be put to death (Lev. xx. 10). As to 
stoning (rather than strangulation) being the proper punishment of adulterj*, a 
needless difficulty seems to have been raised (see Deut. xxii. 22 — 24). There is no 
ground for concluding -adth Lightfoot (Sor. Sehr. ad loc.) that she was merely 
betrothed. (See Ewald, Gesch. Christiis, 480 ; AUerthumsk, 254 — 268 ; Hitzig, Joh. 
Marc. 209.) The Eabbis say that “ death,” where no form of it is specified, is meant 
to be strangulation : but this is not the case (comp. Esod. xxxi. 14 with Numb. xV. 

3 0 O';' 

^ — uu ». 
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They thought that now they had caught Him in a dilemma. 
They knew the divine trembling pity which had loved where others 
hated, and praised where others scorned, and encouraged where 
others crushed; and they knew how that pity had won for Him 
the admiration of many, the passionate devotion of not a few 
Tliey knew that a publican was among His • chosen, that sinners 
had sat with Him at the banquet, and harlots- unreproved had 
bathed His feet, and listened to His words. Would He then acquit 
this woman, and so make Himself liable to an accusation of hei’esy, 
by placing Himself in open disaccord with the sacred Law ■ or, 

on the other hand, would He belie His own compassion, and be 

■^<1. 

ruthless, and condemn ? And, if He did, would He not at once 
shock the multitude, who were touched by His tendeniess, and 
offend the civil magistrates by making Himself liable to a charge 
of sedition ? How could He possibly get out of the difficulty ? 
Either alternative — heresy or treason, accusation before the Sanhedrin 
or delation to the Procurator, opposition to the orthodox or alienation 
from the many — would serve equally well their unscrupulous inten- 
tions. And one of these, they thought, must follow. What a happy 
chance this weak, guOty woman had given them ! 

Hot yet ! A sense of all their baseness, their hardness, their 
malice, their cynical parade ‘of every feeling which pity would 
temper and delicacy repress, rushed over the mind of Jesus. He 
blushed for His nation, for His race ; He blushed, not for the 
degradation of the miserable accused, but for the deeper guilt of 
her unblushing accusers. ^ Glowing Avith uncontrollable disgust that 
modes of opposition so irredeemable in their meanness should be 
put in play against Him, and that He should be made the in- 
voluntary centre of such a shameful scene— indignant (for it cannot 
be irreverent to imagine in Him an intensified degi'ee of emotions 
which even the liumblest of His true followers would have shared) 
that the sacredr.ess of His personal reserve should thus be shamelessly 
violated, and that those things which belong to the sphere of a bash- 
ful reticence should be thus cynically obtruded on His notice — He 
bent His face forwards from His seat, and as though He did not, or 
would not, hear them, stooped and wrote with His finger on the ground. 

^ In the Eahhinical treatise Berachoth, R. Papa and others arc reported to have 
said that it is better for a man to throw himself into a furnace than to make any one 
blush in public, Avhich they deduced from Gen. xxxviii. 25. (Schwab, BerdcMth, 
p. 404.) 
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For any others but such as these it would have been enough. 
Even if they failed to see in the action a symbol of forgiveness — 
a symbol that the memory of things thus written in the dust 
might be obliterated and forgotten ^ — still any but these could 
hardly have failed to interpret the gesture into a sign that in such 
a matter Jesus would not mix Himself, ~ But they saw nothing 
and understood nothing, and stood there unabashed, still pressing 
their brutal question, still holding, pointing to, jeering at the 
woman, with no compunction in their cunning glances, and no 
relenting in their steeled hearts. 

The scene could not last any longer ; and, therefore, raising 
Himself from His stooping attitude. He, who could read their 
hearts, calmly passed upon them His sad judgment — 

“ Let him that is without sin ^ among you, first cast the stone 
at her.”^ 

It was not any abrogation of the Mosaic law ; it was, on the 
contrary, an admission of its justice, and doubtless it must have sunk 
heavily as a deatlx-waiTant upon the woman’s heart. But it acted 
in a manner wholly txnexpected. The terrible law stood written; 
it was not the time, it was not His ■will, to rescind it. But on 
the other hand, they themselves, by not acting on the law, by 
referring the whole question to Him as though it needed a new 
solution, had practically confessed that the law was at present valid 
in theory alone, that it had fallen into desuetude, and that even 
with His authority they had no intention of can-j’ing it into action. 
Since, therefore, the whole proceeding was on their part illegal and 
irregular. He transfei’s it by these words from the foi-um of law to 
that of conscience. The judge may sometimes be obliged to condemn 
the criminal brought before him for sins of which he has himself 
been guilty, but the position of the self- constituted accuser who 
eagerly demands a needless condemnation is very different. Herein 
to condemn her would have been in God’s sight most fatally tc 
have condemned themselves ; to have been the first to cast the stone 
at her would have been to crush themselves. 

He had but glanced at them for a moment, but that glance had 

^ Comp. Jer. xvii. 13. 

- It seems to ha\'e been well understood. See Wetstein ad loc, 

® i.e. free from the taint of this class of sins. Cf. Luke vii. 37. 

*TrpZros rhv Kleov (E, G, H, K, ote.). Cf. Deut. xvii. 7. (Surenhusius, Mischna, 
iv. 235.) 
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read their inmost souls. He had but spoken a few simple Words, 
but those words, like the still small voice to Elijah at Horeb, had 
been more terrible than wind or earthquake. They had fallen like 
a spark of fire upon slumbering souls, and lay burning there till 
" the blushing, shame-faced spirit ” mutinied within them. The 
Scribes and Pharisees stood silent and fearful ; they loosed their 
hold upon the woman ; their insolent glances, so full of guile and 
malice, fell guiltily to the ground. They who had unjustly inflicted, 
now justly felt the overwhelming anguish of an intolerable shame, 
while over their guilty consciences there rolled, in ci’ash on crash 
of thunder, such thoughts as these : — “ Therefore thou art inexcusable, 
0 man, whosoever thou art that judgest : for wherein thou judgest 
another, thou condemnest thyself : for thou that judgest doest the' 
same things. But we are sure that the judgment of God is accord- 
ing to truth against them which commit such things. And thinkest 
thou this, O man, that judgest tliem which do such things and 
doest the same, that thou shalt escape the judgment of God 1 or 
despisest thou the riches of His goodness,' and forbearance, and 
long-sufiering ; not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee 
to repentance? but after thy hardness and impenitent heart treasurest 
up to thyself wrath against the day of wrath and revelation of 
the righteous judgment of God, who will render to every man 
according to his deeds.” The^ were such” as the woman they 
had condemned, and they dared not stay. 

And so, with burning cheeks and cowed hearts, from the eldest 
to the youngest, one by one gradually, silently they slunk away. 
He woidd not add to their shame and confusion of face by watching 
them : He had no wish further to reveal His knowledge of the impure 
secrets of their hearts; He would not tempt them to brazen it out 
before Him, and to lie against the testimony of their own memories ; 
He had stooped down once more and was writing on the ground. ^ 

And when He once more raised His head, all the accusers had 
melted away : only the woman still cowered before Him on the 
Temple-floor. She, too, might have gone : none hindered her, and it 
might have seemed but natural that she should fly anywhere to 

^ The M8. U (the Cod. Nanianus in St. Mark’s at Venice) Aas here the curious 
reading eypaipei' ets tt/i' yrji' iybs fKacrov avTuv rhs afiaprlas — “ He wrote on the 
ground the sins of each one of them ” ; which shows how early began the impossible 
and irrelevant surmises as to what He wrote. This is the only passage where Christ 
is B!iid to have written anything. 
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escape her danger, and to hide her shame. But remorse, and, it 
/nay be, a trembling gratitude, in which hope struggled ndth despair, 
fixed her there before her Judge. His look, the most teixible of all 
to meet, because it was the only look that fell on her from a soul 
robed in the unapproachable majesty of a stainless innocence, was 
at the same time the most gentle, and the most forgiving. Her 
stay was a sign of her penitence ; her penitence, let us trust, a 
certain pledge of her future forgiveness. “ Two things,” as St. 
Augustine finely says, “ were here left alone together — IMisery and 
Mercy.” 

“AVoman,” He asked, “where ai’e those thine accusers? Did no 
one convict thee ? ” 

“No man. Lord.” It was the only answer which her lips could 
find power to frame; and then she received the gracious yet heart- 
searching permission to depart — 

“ Neither do I convict thee. Go ; henceforth sin no more.” ^ 

Were the critical evidence against the genuineness of this passage 
far more overwhelming than it is, it would yet bear upon its surface 
the strongest proof of its own authentic truthfulness. It is hardly 
too much to say that the mixture which it displays of tragedy and 
of tenderness — ^the contrast which it involves between low, cruel 
cunning, and exalted nobility of intellect and emotion — transcends 
all power of human imagination to have invented it ; while the 
picture of a divine insight reading the inmost secrets of the heart, 
and a yet diviner love which sees those inmost secrets with larger 
eyes than ours, furnishes us with a conception of Christ’s power and 
person at once too lofty and too original to have been founded on 
anything but fact. No one could have invdhted, for few could even 
appreciate, the sovereign purity and ineffable ctann — the serene 
authority of condemnation, and of pardon — ^by which the story is so 
deeply characterised. The repeated instances in which, -without a 
moment’s hesitation. He foiled the crafty designs of His enemies, 
and in foiling them taught some eternal principle of thought and 
action, are among the most unique proofs of His more than human 
wisdom ; and yet not one of those gleams of sacred light which 
were struck from Him by collision with the malice and hate of 

1 “Convict” is perhaps better, than “condemn” (-which means “ con-vict and 
sentence”) here. Perhaps rt yvvij, the less direct address, is better than yvuat. 
Alter iir)K(Ti I read airh toD vvv with D, omitting koI. But everj- variation of 
reading is uncertain in this paragraph. 
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man was brighter or more beautiful than this. The very fact that 
the narrative found so little favour in the early centuries of Church 
history 1 — the fact that whole Churches regarded the narrative as 
dangerous in its tendency ^ — ^the fact that . eminent Fathers of the 
Church either ignore it, or speak of it in a semi-apologetic tone — 
in these facts we see the most decisive proof that its real moral 
and meaning are too lofty to admit of its having been originally 
invented, or interpolated without adequate authority into the sacred 
text. Yet it is strange that any should have failed to see that in 
the ray of mercy which thus streamed from heaven upon the wretched 
sinner, the sin assumed an aspect tenfold more heinous, tenfold more 
repulsive to the conscience of mankind — to every conscience which 
accepts it as a law of life that it should strive to be holy as God 
is holy, and pure as He is pure. 

However painful this scene must have been to the heart of the 
Saviour, it was at least alleviated by the sense of that compassionate 
deliverance — deliverance,^ we may trust, for Eternity, no less than 
Time — which it had wrought for one guilty soul. But the scenes 
that followed were a climax of perpetual misunderstandingSj fluctua- 
ting' impressions, and bitter taunts, which caused the great and joyous 
festival to end with a sudden burst of rage, and an attempt of the 
Jeudsh leaders to make an end of Him— not by public accusation, 
but by furious violence. ' 

For, on the same day — the eighth day of the feast if the last 
narrative has got displaced, the day after the feast if it belongs to 
the true sequence of events — Jesus continued those interrupted dis- 
courses which were intended almost for the last time to set clearly 
before the J ewish iiationrHis divine claims. 

He was seated at that moment in the Treasury — either some 
special building ^ in the Temple so called, or that part of the court 
of the women which contained the thirteen chests Avith trumpet- 

^ St. Augustine {Be Conjiig. Adult, ii. 6) says tiiat some people of weak faith 
removed the paragraph from their MSS., “ quasi permissionem' peccandi trihuerit 
Qui di.xit Deinceps noli peccare.”— St. Ambrose too says that “non mediocrem 
scrupulum mo vei-e potuit import tis.” (Apol, David, ii. \.) 

- The Patriarch Nikon (in the tenth century) distinctly sa3'S that the passage 
had been expunged from the Armenian Version because it was thought pernicious 
for the majority (p\a^epav roTs ttoWoTs). Bishop WordsAvorth thiifks .that the 
extreme severity of the Eastern Church against adultery facilitated the rejection of 
the passage bj’^ them. 

® Jo.s. Au((. xix, G, j 1. Comp. Luke xxi. 1 ; Mark xii, 41. 
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Bliaped openings — called sliopJierotJi — into wdiich the people, and 
especially the Pharisees, used to cast their gifts. In this court, and 
therefore close beside' Him, were two gigantic candelabra, fifty cubits 
high . and sumptuously gilded, i on the summit of which, nightly, 
during the Feast of Tabernacles, lamps were lit which shed their soft 
light over all the city. Round these lamps the people, in their joyful 
enthusiasm, and even the .stateliest Priests and Pharisees, joined in 
festal dances, while, to the sound of flutes and other music, the 
Levites, drawn up in array on the fifteen steps which led to the court, 
chanted the beautiful Psalms which early received the title of “ Songs 
of Degrees.” ^ 

In .. allusion to these great lamps, on v/hich some circumstance of 
the moment may have concentrated the attention of the heavers, 
Chnst exclaimed to them, “ I am the light of the world.” It was 
His constant plan to shape the illustrations of His discourses b}'' 
those external incidents which would rouse the deepest attention, 
and fi.x the words most indelibly on the memories of His hearers. 
The Pharisees who heard His words charged Him with idle self- 
glorification ; but He showed them that He had His Father’s testi- 
mony,, and- that- even were it not so, the light can 'only be seen, 
only be known, by the evidence of its own existence ; without it 
neither itself nor anything else is visible.® They asked Him, “ Where 
is Thy Father ? ” He told them that, not knowing J/im, they coiM 
not know His Father; and then He once more sadly warned them 
that His departure was nigh, and that t/tcn they would be unable 
to come to Him. Their only reply was a taunting inquiiy whether, 
by committing suicide. He meant to plunge Himself in the darkest 
regions of the gravel^, Hay, He made them understand, it was 
ihep, not If e, who were from below — they, not He, who were des- 
tined, if they persisted in unbelief, to that- dark end. “ WTio art 
thou I ” they once more asked, in angry and faithless perplexity. 
“ Altogether that which I am telling you,” “ He answered. The}’ 

^ Pictures of these coloss.!! lamps are given in Surenhusius’s Jfisc/mn, ii. 260. 
The -u-icks of the four lamps -which stood on each candelabrum -^vere made of the 
cast-off clothes of the priests. 

2 Ps. cxx. — cx-Kxiv. 

3 “Testimonium sibi perhibet lux: . . . sibi ipsa testis esl, ui cognoscatur 
lux.” (Aug.) 

-• Sec Jos. £. Jud. iii. 8, § O, roiruv /aer oiojjr 5e;;cTai rat crKOTicS-repoT. 

John vii). 25, rijr ipx^i'o, ri Ka\ AnAS vpSif. Dr. Field quotes a singular verbal 
parallel from Plaiitus Cnptir. iii. 4, 21. “ Ouis igitur iUe est?' Quern dudim dtri 
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wanted Him to announce Himself as the Messiah, and so become 
their temporal deliverer; but He will only tell them the far deeper 
truths, that He is the Light, and the Life, and the Living Water, 
and that He came from the Father — as they, too, should know when 
' they had lifted Him up upon the cross. They were looking solely for 
the Messiah of the Jews : He would have them know Him as the 
Redeemer of the world, the Saviour of their souls. 

As they heard Him speak, many, even of- these fierce enemies, 
were won over to a belief in Him : but it Avas a Avavering belief, a 
half belief, a false belief, a belief mingled Avith a thousand Avorldly 
and erroneous fancies, not a belief Avhich had in it any saving poAver, 
or on Avhich He could rely. And He put it to an immediate test, 
-which revealed its holloAvness, and changed it into mad’ hatred. 
He told them that faithfulness and obedience were the marks of true 
discipleship,. .and the requisites of true freedom. The word freedom 
acted as a . touchstone to shoAv the spuriousness of their incipient 
faith. They knew of no freedom but that political freedom Avhich - 
they falsely asserted ; they resented the promise of future spiritual 
freedom in lieu of the achievement of present national freedom. So 
Jesus showed them that they were still the slaves of sin, and in 
name only, not in reality, the children of Abraham, or the children, 
of God. They were absorbed Avith pride Avhen they thought of the 
purity of their ancestral origin, and the privilege of their exclusive 

« prmcipio tibi.” A A^ast number of renderings have been proposed for this text. 
Some may be rejected at once — as Liicke’s, “ To begin with, Avhy do I even speak 
to you ? ” and Meyer’s, “ Do ye ask what I say to you at the first ? ” That of 
De Wette, Stier, Alford, etc., is ‘‘Essentially that which I speak" — i.e. My being is 
My revelation — I am the Word. The objection to the rendering in our English 
version is that it makes \aKS, “I am speaking" equivalent' to e\e^a, “I said”; 
but, on the other hand, Ave never elsewhere find Christ using such an expression as 
" I am that which I speak." The same objection applies to the interpretation of 
Augustine and others, “I am, what I am saying to you. The beginning" (Eev. 

x.xi. 6; xxii. 13; 1 John ii. 13). Lange seems to me to be right in rendering it 

“ To start with (or, ‘ in the first place’), that which I represent myself as being.” 
Mr. Monro suggests to me the view that the question of the Jews, Ih ris el; 
evidently refers to the mysterious iyii elpi of the previous verse (ver. 24). Treating 
the question as virtually an interruption, Jesus tells them (ver. 28) that they 
could not undei’stand the ly(S> elpi till a later experience; but returning to Xoyos 
and AoAw {yx. 37, 38, 40, 43) gives a hint as to the eyd> elpi in 44, 47, and a 

fuller answer in 57, 58 ; yet not so full or clear as in ix. 37.— On this view viii. .25 

might perhaps mean, “ I will tell you first of all what I say." Jesus said to them 
ty Ji elgi (viii. 24, Vulg., ego stm) three titqes ip the chapter, but until ver. 58 they 
did not .grasp alj that fie meant- 
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monotheism ; ^ but He told them ■ that in very truth they were, by 
spiritual affinity, the affinity of cruelty and falsehood,^ children of 
liim who was a liar and a murderer from the beginning — children 
of the devil.s That home-rebuke stung them to furv. They repaid' 
it by calling Jesus a Samaritan, and a demoniac.-^ - Our Lord gently 
puts the taunt aside, and once more holds out to them the gracious 
promise that if they will but keep His sayings, they not only shall not 
die in their sins, but shall not see death. Their dull hearts could 
not even imagine a spiritual meaning in His words. They could 
only charge Him Avith demoniac arrogance and insolence in making 
Himself greater than Abraham and the prophets, of Avhom thcjj 
could only think as dead.^ Jesus told them that in prophetic vision,-; 
perhaps too by spiritual intuition, in that other world, Abraham, ' 
who was not dead, but living, saw and rejoiced to see His day. 
Such an assertion appeared to them either senseless or* blasphemous. 
“ Abraham has been dead for seventeen centuries ; Thou ' art not 
even fifty ® years old ; how are we to understand such words as 
these?” They might have well understood them had they so chosen, 
for they only enunciated a principle expressed in later days by their 
own Rabbis, that “ when God made the covenant with Abrahani, 

^ Alike the Bible and the Talmud abound in proofs of the intense national 
arrogance with which the Jews regarded their religion and their descent. 

- John viii. 44. XJntruthfulnoss seems to have been in all ages a failing of the 
Jewish national character. “Liston to all, but hclicve no one — not even me,” said 
the Hebrew poet Sapir to Dr. Frankl {Jcios in the East, E. Tr. ii. 11). 

^ I am aware that some make Jesus call the Jews not “ children,” but “ hrethren 
of the devil,” translating toC Trarpbs rov SiaffSKou (ver. 44), of “the father of the 
devil ; ” and rendering the end of r’erse 44 “ he is a liar, and his father too ” ; but I 
do not understand this demonology. The avrov “ of it ” may mean “ of lying,” or 
“ of the liar.” 

•' John Auii. 48, “ Thou art a Samaritan” (what intense national hatred breathes 
in the woi-ds !), " and hast a demon.” Similarly the Arabs attribute all madn' ss 
to evil spirits {Saifiov^s ~ jifedjnmn enie). (Renan, Vie dc Jhtis, 272). 

® Luke xvi. 22 ; Matt. xxii. 32. 

•* In some r-alueless MSS. this is quite needlessly corrected into “forty.” It is 
strange that modern -writers like Gfrorer should have revived the mistaken in- 
ference of Irenmus from this verse that Jesus lived fifty years on earth. The belief 
that He died at the age of thirt 5 '-three may be regarded as nearly certain, and it 
cannot even be safely conjectured from this passage cither tliat the sorrows of His 
lot had marred His - visage, or that the deep seriousness of His expression made 
Him appear older than He was. It is obvious that the Jews are spealdng generally, 
and in round numbers : “ Thoii hast not yet reached even the Jull years of manhood, 
and hast Than seen Abraham ? ” 

14 * 
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He revealed to mm both their OZavn. (dispensation) and the Olam 
to come” {i.e. the dispensation of the Messiah). ^ And this loas 
practically the explanation which Jesus gave to them when gently, 
but with great -solemnity, and with that formula of asseveration 
which He only, used when He announced His most solemn truths, 
the Saviour reve'aled to them His eternity. His Divine pre-existence 
before He had entered the tabernacle of mortal flesh : 

. “Verily, verily, 1 say unto you. Before Abraham came Aito exist- 
ence, I am. ”2 

Then, with a burst of impetuous fury — one of those paroxysms 
of sudden, uncontrollable, frantic rage to which this people has in 
;aU ages been liable upon any collision with its religious convictions 
' — ^they took up stones to stone Him.3 But the very blindness of 
their rage made it more easy to elude them. His hour was not yet 
come. With_^^perfect calmness He departed out of the Temple. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

THE MAN BORN BLIND. 

“He from thick films shall purge the visual ray. 

And on the sightless eyeball pour the day.” — Pope. 

Either on His way from the Temple, after this attempted assault 
or on the next ensuing Sabbath,^ Jesus, as He passed by, saw a 
man blind from his birth, who, perhaps, announced his miserable 
condition as he sat begging by the roadside, and at the Temple gate.^ 

^ Bereshith Eahba 44 (quoted by Edersheim i. 193). 

- John viii. 58, ■irp\v 'Afipaan jevecrOat, iyd el fit. There could be no more distinct 
assertion of His Divine nature. I have pointed out elsewhere that those who deny 
this must either prove that He never spoke those words, or must believe that He — 
the most lowly and sinless and meek-hearted of men — was guilty of a colossal and 
almost phrenetic into.vication of vanity and arrogance. For the Jews, more in- 
tensely than any other nation, recognised the infinite transcendence of God, 
and therefore for a Jew, beinff inerehj man, to claim Divinity, wmuld not only be 
inconsistent with ordinary sense and virtue, but inconsistent with anything bii,t 
sheer blasphemous insanity. See the author's Hulsean Lectures, The Witness of 
History to Christ, p. 85. 

3 The unfinished state of the Temple buildings would supply them with huge 
stones close at hand. ' 

^ It is impossible to decide between these alternatives. If it was on the same 
Sabbath, the extreme calmness of our Lord, immediately after circumstances -of 
such intense excitement, would be very noticeable. In either case the narrative 
implies that the ebullition of homicidal fury against Him was transient. 

® John V. 14. 
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All the Jews were trained to I'egard special suffering as the im- 
mediate consequence of special sin. Perhaps the disciples supposed 
that the words of our Lord to the paralytic whom He had healed 
at the Pool of Bethesda, as well as to the paralytic at Capernaum, 
might seem to sanction such an impression. They asked, therefore, 
how this man came to be born blind. Could it be in consequence 
of the sins of his parents ? If not, was there any way of supposing 
that it could have been for his own 1 The suj)position in the former 
case seemed hard ; in the latter, impossible.^ They were therefore 
perplexed. 

Into the unprofitable regions of such barren speculation our 
Lord refused to follow them, and He declined, as always, the tendency 
to infer and to sit in judgment upon the sins of others. Neither 
the man’s sins. He told them, nor those of his parents, had caused 
that lifelong affliction ; but now, by means of it, 2 the works of God 
should be made manifest. He, the Light of the world, must for a 
short time longer dispel its darkness. Then He spat on the ground, 
made clay with the spittle, and smearing it on the blind man’s eyes, 
bade him “ go wash in the Pool of Siloam.” 3 The blind man went, 
washed, and was healed. 

^ Exod. XX. 5. We can hardly imagine that those simple-minded Galila’ans 
were familiar with the doctrine of metempsychosis (Jos. Aittt. xviii. 1, § 3 ; B. J. ii 
8, § 14) ; or the Eahbinic dogma of ante-natal sin ; or the Platonic and Alexandrian 
fancy of pre-existence ; or the modem conception of proleptic punishment for sins 
anticipated hy foreknowledge. 

2 The Greek idiom does not here imply, as its literal English equivalent appears 
to do, that the man had been born blind solely in order that God’s glorj' might bo 
manifested in his healing. The "Iva expresses a consequence, not a purpose — it has, 
technically speaking, an echntic, not a telic force. This was pointed out, long ago 
by Chrysostom and Theophylact, and Glassius in his valuable PhUoJoq. Sacr., 
pp. 529, 530, gives many similar instances — e.ff., Korn. iii. 4 ; v. 20 ; and comp. 
John xi. 4 ; xii. 40. It would, however, carry me too far if I attempted to enter 
into the subject further here. 

® “Wliich,” adds St. John — or possibli/ a very ancient gloss — “means Sent.” 
It is found in all ^ISS., but not in the Persian and Syriac versions. The remark 
is rather aUusire than etymological, and connects the name of the fountain wth the 
name of the Messiah ; but the possible grammatical accurac}' of the reference seems 
now to bo admitted. (See Eeander, Life of Christ, p. 199 ; Ebrard, Gosp. Hist., 
p. 317; Hitzig, Isaiah, 97.) Justin MartjT {Dial. e. Tryph. C3, p. 81) refers to the 
Messiah as. i.n6(Tro\os, perhaps with a view to Isa. ^■iii. 6. The fact that “ the 
waters of Siloah that flow softly ” were supposed, like those of other intermittent 
springs near Jerusalem, to Jiave a healing power, would help the man’s faith. 
Even Mohammedans s;iy that “Zemzem and Siloah are the two fountains of 
Paradise.” 
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The saliva of one who had not recently broken his fast was believed 
among the ancients to have a healing efficacy in cases of weak eyesj- 
and clay was occasionally used to repress tumours on the eyelids.i 
But that these instruments in no way detracted from the splendour 
of the miracle is obvious ; and we have no means of deciding in 
this, any more than in the parallel instances, why our Lord, who 
sometimes healed by a word, preferred at other times to adopt 
sloAV and more elaborate methods of giving effect to His supernatural 
power. In this matter He never revealed the principles of action, 
which doubtless arose from His inner knowledge of the circumstances, 
and from His insight into the hearts of those on whom His cures 
were wrought. Possibly He had acted with the view of teaching 
more than one eternal lesson by the incidents which followed. 

At any rate, in this instance His mode of action led to serious 
results. For the man had been well known in Jerusalem as one 
who had been a blind beggar all his life, and his appearance with 
the use of his eyesight caused a tumult of excitement. Scarcely 
could those who had known him best believe his own testimony, 
that he was indeed the blind beggar with whom they had been so 
familial'. They were lost in amazement, and made him repeat again 
and again the story of his cure. But that story infused into their 
astonishment a fresh- element of Pharisaic indignation; for this cure 
also had been wrought on a Sabbath day ! The R-abbis had for- 
bidden any man to smear even one of his eyes with spittle on the 
Sabbath, except in cases of mortal danger. Jesus had not only 
smeared both the man’s eyes, but had actually mingled the saliva 
with clay ! This, as an act of mercy, was in the deepest accord- 
ance with the very causes for which the Sabbath had been ordained, 
and the very lessons of which it was meant to be a perpetual witness. 
But the spirit of narrow literalism and slavish minuteness and 
quantitative obedience — the spirit that hoped to be saved by the alge- 
braical sum of good and bad actions — had long degraded the Sabbath 
from the true idea of its institution into a pernicious superstition. 
The Sabbath of Rabbinism, with all its petty servility, was in no 
respect the Sabbath of God’s loving and holy law. It had degenerated 

^ See Suet. Yesp. 7 ; Tac. Hist. iv. 8 ; Plin. N. xxviii. 7 ; and other classical 
passages quoted hy Wetstein and subsequent commentators. Such indications as 
■that of St. John are, under these circumstances, an invaluable mark of truth; for 
what mythopoeic imagination, intent only on glorifying its object, would invent 
particulars which might he regarded as depreciatory ? 
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into that which St. Paul calls it, a irrw^ik'or aroi^tloi', or “ beggarly 
element.” i . 

And these Jews were so imbued wdth this littleness, that a unique 
miracle of mercy awoke in them less of astonishment and gratitude 
than the horror kindled by a neglect of their Sabbatical superstition. 
Accordingly, in all the zeal of letter-worshipping religionism, they 
led off the- man to the Pharisees in council. Then followed the 
scene which St. John has recorded in a manner so inimitably graphic 
in his ninth chapter. First came the repeated inquiry, “ How the 
thing had been done 1 ” followed by the repeated assertion of some 
of them that Jesus could not be from God, because He had not 
observed the Sabbath ; and the reply of others that to press the 
Sabbath-breaking was to admit the miracle, and to admit the miracle 
was to establish the fact that He who performed it could not be 
the criminal whom the others described. Then, being completely at 
a standstill, they asked the blind man his opinion of his deliverer ; 
and he — not being involved in their vicious nii-cle of reasoning — 
replied with fearless promptitude, “ He is a Prophet.” ~ 

By this time they saw the kind of character with which they 
had to deal, and anxious for any loophole by which they could 
deny the miracle, they sent for the man’s parents. “Was this 
their sonl If they asserted that he had been born blind, how was 
it that he now saw!” Perhaps they hoped to browbeat or to 
bribe these parents into a denial of their relationship, or an ad- 
mission of imposture ; but the parents also clung to the plain truth, 
wliile, with a certain cunning servility, they refused to draw any 
inferences which would lay them open to unpleasant consequences. 
“ This is certainly our sou, and he was certainly born blind ; as to 
tlie rest, we know nothing. Ask him. He is quite capable of 
answering for himself.” 

Then — one almost pities their sheer perplexity — they turned to 
the blind man again. He, as - well as his pai’ents, knew that the 
Jewish authorities had agreed to pronounce the cherem, or ban of 
e.xclnsion from the synagogue, on any one who should venture to 
acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah ; and the .Pharisees probably hoped 

^ Gal. iv. 9. 

- And Jews.theuiEelves went eo far as to Eay that “ if a prophet of undoubted 
credential? should command all persons to light fires on the Sahhath day, arm 
themselves for war, kill the inhabitants, etc., it would behove all to rise up without 
delay and execute aU that he should direct without scruple or hesitation. ” (3Iaimo- 
iiidcs, rorla Mosis, p. 29 [Pococb] ; Allen’s Jlod. Judaism, p. 26.) 
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that he would be content to follow their advice, to give glory to 
God,^ i.e., deny or ignore the miracle, and to accept their dictum 
that Jesus was a sinner. 

But the man was made of sturdier stuff than his parents. He 
was not to be overawed by their authority,, or knocked down by 
their assertions. He breathed quite freely in the halo-atmosphere of 
their superior sanctity. “ TTe the Pharisees had -said, “that 

this man is a sinner.” “Whether He is a sinner,” the man replied, 
“ I do not know ; one thing I do know,, that, being blind, now I see.” 
Then they began again their weary and futile cross-examination. 
“ What did He do to thee % how did He opeii thine eyes ? ” But 
the man had had enough of this. “ I told you once, and - ye did 
not attend. Why do ye wish to hear again Is it possible that 
ye too wish to . be His disciples % ” Bold irony this — to ask these 
stately, ruffled, scrupulous Sanhedrists, whether he was really to regard 
them as anxious and sincere inquirers about the claims of the Hazarene 
Prophet ! Clearly here was a man whose presumptuous honesty 
would neither be bullied into suppression nor corrupted into a lie. 
He was quite impracticable. So, since authority, threats, blandish- 
ments had all failed, they broke into abuse. “ Thou art His disciple : 
loe are the disciples of Moses ; of this man we know nothing.” 
“Strange,” he replied, “that you should know nothing of a man 
who yet has wrought a miracle such as not even Moses ever 
wrought and we know that neither He nor any one else could 
have done it, unless He were from God.” ^ What ! Shades of Hillel 
and of Shammai ! was a mere blind beggar, a natural ignorant 
heretic, altogether born in sins, to be teaching them ! Unable to 
control any longer their transport of indignation, they flung him 
out of the hall, and out of the synagogue. 

But Jesus did not neglect His first confessor. He, too, in all 
probability, had either at this or some previous time been placed 
under the ban of lesser excommunication, or exclusion from the 
synagogue ; ^ for we scarcely ever again read of His re-entering any 

^ “As if they would hind him to the strictest truthfulness” (Lange, iii. 336). 
“The words are an adjuration to teU the truth” (comp. Josh. vii. 19), saj’^s Dean 
Alford; hut he seems to confuse it with a phrase like Al-hamdu lUldh, “to God he 
the praise” (of your cure), which is a different thiug, and would require r^v-hSlav. 
A friend refers me to 2 Cor. jci. 31 for a similar adjuration; cf. Eom. ix. 1, 5. 

■ There is no healing of the Wind in the Old Testament, or in the Ac^. ' 

® It is true that this mildest form of excommunication {neztphah) was only 
temporary, for thirty days ; and that jt applied to only one synagogue, Blit if it 
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of those synagogues which, during the earlier years of His ministry, 
had been His favourite places of teaching and resort. He sought 
out and found the man, and asked him, “ Dost thou believe on the 
Son of God ? ” “ Wliy,i who is He, Lord,” answered the man, “ that 

I should believe on Him 1 ” 

“ Thou hast both seen Him, and it is He who talketh with thee.” ^ 

“ Lord, I believe,” he answered ; and he did Him reverence.® 

It must have been shortly after this time that our Lord pointed 
the contrast between the diflerent effects of His teaching — they who 
saw not, made to see ; and those who saw, made blind. The 
Pharisees, ever restlessly and discontentedly hovering about Him, 
and in their morbid egotism always on the look-out for some re- 
flection on themselves, asked “ if they too were blind.” The answer 
of Jesus was, that in natural blindness there would have been no 
guilt, but to those who only stumbled in the blindness of wilful 
error a claim to the possession of sight was a self-condemnation. 

And when the leaders, the teachers, the guides were blind, how 
could the people see 1 

The thought naturally led Him to the nature of true and false 
teachei'S, which He expanded and illustrated in the beautiful apologue 
— half parable, half allegory — of the True and the False Shepherds. 


were once pronounced, the time could eaBily be extended, so as to mate it a niddout 
(’W3) for ninety days, and the decree be adopted by other synagogues (Gfrorer, 
Jahrh. d. Heils. i. 183). The worst form of excommunication was Shammaila, 
literally “ excision.” Exclusion from the sjuiagogue did not, howevei', involve 
exclusion from the Temple, where ft separate door was provided for the excom- 
municate. The last stage of excommunication was the cherem or shammatta, which 
was as bad as the Roman interdictio ignis et aquae. The Jews declare that Joshua 
Ben Peinchiah had been the teacher of Jesus, and excommunicated Him to the 
blast of 400 rams’-horns. (Wagenseil, Sofa, p. 1057.) But this Joshua Ben 
Perachiah lived in the reign of Alexander Jannmus, who died b.c. T9 ! 

^ Kal rty iarf, (John ix. 36). The koI as often indicates a question full of 
surprise and emotion. Sec Jelf's Greek Sgntax, § 759. Cf. Mark x. 26 (ual rts 
Svrarai awBrjvai “Who then can be saved?”); Luke x. 29 ; 2 Cor. ii. 2. An 
almost equally b.alanced reading of Christ’s question is “ Dost thou believe on the 
Son of 2Ian ? ” (Westcott and Hort. H. T., p. 212.) 

- Professor Westcott points out' the striking fact that .this spontaneous revela- 
tion to the outcast from the synagogue finds its only parallel in the similar re- 
velation (John iv. 26) to the outcast from the nation [Characteristics of the Gosp. 
Miracles, p. 61). 

® ■KpoacKvvnatv. For the uses of the word see John iv. 20 — 24 ; ix. .38 ; xii. 20; 
Rev. iii, 9 ; xxii. 8 — 9, 
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He told them that He was the Eair Shepherd, i who kid down His 
life for the sheep ; while the hireling shepherds, flying from danger, 
betrayed their flocks. He, too, Avas that door of the sheepfold, by 
Avhich all His true predecessors alone had entered, Avhile all the 
false— from the first thief who had climbed into God’s fold — had 
broken in some other Avay. And then He told them that of His 
own free Avill He would lay down His life for the sheep, both of 
this fold and all His flock,^ and that of His OAvn poAver He Avould 
take it again. But these divine mysteries were more than they 
could understand ; and while some declared that they Avere the 
nonsense of one who had a devil and was mad, others could only 
plead that they Avere not like the words of one who had a devil, 
and that a devil could not have opened the eyes of the blind. 

Thus, with but little fruit for them, save the bitter fruit of anger 
and hatred, ended the visit of Jesus to the Beast of Tabernacles. 
A.nd since His life Avas now in danger. He AvithdreAv once more from 
Jerusalem to Galilee, for one brief visit before He bade to His 
old home His last fareAvell. 

But the discourse of Jesus about “the Fair Shepherd” enchained 
and entranced the imagination of the early Christians. They use 
the symbol again and again Avith poetic exultation in their cata- 
combs. Tiie theologians refer to it very little. It was too simple 
and too tender to lend itself to the subtleties of technical systema- 
tising logomachy. But the favourite book of the East Church — the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress ” of the second century — Avas “ The Shepherd ” 

1 Speaking of this allegory, Mr. Sanday points out the circumstance that the 
onl}'^ other allegory in the Gospels is in John xv. “ The Synoptists have no 
allegories as distinct from parables ; the fourth Evangelist no parables as a special 
form of allegory ” {Fourth Gospel, p. 167). As the phrase is 6 iroipriy o uaXhs, not 
ayadhs, perhaps it had better he rendered “ trice or fair shepherd,” rather than 
“good.” But Ka\bs is untranslatable. It implies inArard goodness translucent in 
outAvard beauty. The loA^ely rhythmic parallelism of these verses should he ob- 
served. 

® In John X. 16 (A. V.), there is an unfortunate obliteration of the distinction 
betAA'een the av\i], “ fold,” and ■Koljx.vn, “ flock,” of the original. The careless in- 
accuracy of using the same Avord oviU tAvice for the tAvo very different Avords ^^fold" 
and “flock," is due to the Vulgate. In the Fetus Itala, the latter Avord tvolpvi) Avas 
lightly rendered grex. Tlie Church of God has ei'er been, and ever Avill be “ one 
flock “ the Mystical Body of Christ, the blessed company of all faithful people.” 
It has scarcely ever been, and probably in this Avorld never Adll be, “ one fold.” 
The unity is essential ; the uniformity of organisation is non-essential ; perhaps not 
oven desirable. But the One Shepherd said, “I kpovr njiu® QAvn, and mipe OAvn 
kuoAv Me” (John X. 14), * ' ’ 
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of Hermas ; and though “there is scarcely an allusion to Christ as 
•the Fair Shepherd’ in Athanasius, or Jerome, or Thomas Aquinas, 
or the Catechism of Pius V., or the Thirtymine Articles,” yet to 
primitive Christians this conception of Christ was neither vague 
nor valueless. It was “ the food of their daily lives ; their hope 
nnder the severest trials; the creed of their creed because the very 
life of their life.” ^ 


CHAPTER XLII. 

FAREWELL TO GALILEE. 

“ I see that all things come to an end : hut Thy commandment is exceeding 
broad.” — Ps. cxix. 96. 

Immediately after the events just recorded, St. John narrates another 
incident which took place two months subsequently, at the winter Feast 
of Dedication.” In accordance with one purpose of his Grospel, which 
was to narrate that work of the Christ in Judsea, and especially in 
Jerusalem, which the Synoptists had omitted, he says nothing of an 
intermediate and final visit to Galilee, or of those last journeys to 
Jerusalem respecting parts of which the other Evangelists supply us 
with so many details. And yet that Jesus must have returned to 
Galilee is clear, not only from the other Evangelists, but also from the 
nature of the case and from certain incidental facts in the narrative of 
St. John himself.3 

It is well known that the whole of one great section in St. Luke — 
from ix. 51 to xviii. 15 — forms an episode in the Gospel narrative of 
which many incidents are narrated by this Evangelist alone, and in 
which the few identifications of time and place all point to one slow 
and solemn progress from Galilee to Jerusalem (ix. 51 ; xiii. 22 ; 
xvii. 11 ; X. 38). Now a/(er the Feast of Dedication our Lord retired 
into Persea, until He was summoned thence by the death of Lazarus 
(John X. 40 — 42 ; xi. 1 — 46) ; after the resurrection of Lazarus, He 
fled to Ephraim (xi. 54) ; and He did not leave His retirement at 

* See Stanley, Christian Institutes, pp. 253 — 255. 

‘ John X. 22 — 42. The Feast of Tabernacles was at the end of September or early 
in October. The-Dedication was on December 20. 

® See John x. 25 (which evidently refers to His last discourse to them two months 
before) and 40 (“ again Besides, the expression of John x. 22, “ And it was the 
Dedication at Jerusalem,” would have little meaning if a new visit were not implied; 
and those words are perhaps added for the reason that the Dedication might be kept 
anywhere else. 
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Ephraim until He went to Bethany, six days before His final Passover 
(xii. 1). 

This great journey, therefore, from Galilee to Jerusalem, so rich in 
occasions whi<;h called forth some of His most distinctive revelations, 
must have been either a journey to the Feast of Tabernacles or to the 
Feast of Dedication. That it could not have been the former may be 
regarded as settled, not only on other grounds, but decisively because 
that was a rwpid and a secret journey, this an eminently public and 
leisurely one. 

Alm ost every inquirer seems to differ to a greater or less degree as 
to the exact sequence of the events which follow. Without entering 
into tedious disquisitions where certainty is impossible, I will narrate 
this period of our Lord’s life in the order which, after repeated study of 
the Gospels, appears to me to be the most probable, and in the details 
of which I have found myself again and again confii'med by the con- 
clusions of independent inquirers. And here I wiU only premise my 
conviction — 

1 . That the episode of St. Luke up to xviii. 30 mainly refers to a 
single journey, although unity of subject, or other causes, may have led 
the sacred writer to weave into his narrative some events or utterances 
which belong to an earlier or later epoch.i 

2. That the order of the facts narrated is not, 2 and does not claim 
to be,3 chronological; so that the place of any event in the narrative by 
no means necessarily indicates its position in the order of time. 

3. That this journey is identical with that which is partially recorded 
in Matt, xviii. 1 — xx. 16; Mark x. 1 — 31. 

ix. 57—62 (cf. Matt. viii. 19—22); xi. 1— IST (cf. Matt. vi. 9-1,5; 
yii. 7 — 12); xi. 14 — 26 (cf. Matt, ix, 32 — 35); xi. 29 — xii. 59 (compared witli parts 
of the Sermon on the Mount, etc.). Of course the dull and recklessly adopted 
hypothesis of a constant repetition of incidents may here come in to support the 
preconceived notions of some harmonists ; but it is an hypothesis mainly founded on 
a false view of inspiration, and one which must not be adopted without the strongest 
justification. The occasional repetition of discourses is a much more natural supposi- 
tion, and one inherently probable. ’A.y., x. 38 — 42 ; xiii. 31 — 35 ; x\di. 11 — 19. 

® The .notes of time and place- throughout are of the vaguest character, because 
the form of the narrative is here determined by other considerations (see x. 1, 25,' 38; 
xi. 1, 14 ; -xii. 1, 22 ; xiii. 6, 22 ; xiv. 1 ; xvii. 12, etc.). There seems to be no ground 
for supposing that St. Luke meant to claim absolute chronological accuracy by the 
expression, ■rapriKo\ovdr)K6ri aupiPus, in i. 3 ; and indeed it seems clear from a study 
of his Gospel that, though he followed the historical sequence as far as he was able 
to do so, he often groups events and discourses by spiritual aqd subjective con^ 
siderations. . ‘ 
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4. Tnat (as seems obvious from internal evidence the events 
narrated in Matt. xx. 17 — 28 ; Mark x. 32 — 45 ; Luke xviii. 31 — 34, 
belong not to this journey, but to the last which Jesus ever took — the 
journey from Ephraim to Bethany and Jerusalem. 

Assuming these conclusions to be justified — and I believe that they 
\viIL commend themselves to any who really study the data of the 
problem — we naturally look to see if there are any incidents which can 
only be referred to this last residence of Jesus in Galilee after the Feast 
of Tabernacles. The sojourn must have been very brief, and seems to 
have had no other object than that of preparing for the Mission of the 
Seventy, and inaugurating the final proclamation of Christ’s kingdom 
throughout all that part of the Holy Land which had as yet been least 
familiar with His word and works. His instructions to the Seventy 
involved His last farewell to Galilee, and the delivery of those instruc- 
tions perhaps synchronised with His actual departure. But there are 
two other incidents recorded in the 13th chapter, which may belong to 
the same brief sojourn — namely, the news of a Galfisean massacre, and 
the warning which He received of Herod’s designs against His life. 

The home of Jesus during these few last days would naturally be at 
Capernaum, His own city j and while He was there organising a solemn 
departure to which there would be no return, there were some who 
came and announced to Him a recent instance of those numerous dis- 
turbances which marked the Procuratorship of Pontius Pilate. Of the 
circumstance to which they alluded nothing further is known ; and that 
a few turbulent zealots should have been cut down at Jemsalem by the 
Roman garrison was too commonplace an incident in these troublous 
times to excite more than a transient notice. There were probably 
hundreds of such outbreaks of which Josephus has preserved no record. 
The infiammable fanaticism of the J ews at this epoch — the restless 
hopes which were constantly kindling them to fury against the Roman 
Governor, 3 and which made them the ready dupes of every false 
Messiah — had necessitated the construction of the Tower of Antonia, 
which flung its threatening shadow over the Temple itself. This Tower 
communicated -with the Temple by a flight of steps, so that the Roman 

^ See, among other passages, Mark x. 17 ; Matt. xix. 16.' 

^ Acts xxi. 34. Three thousand Jews had been massacred by Archelaus in one 
single Paschal disturbance thirty years before this time ; and on one occasion Pilate 
had actually disguised his soldiers as peasants, and sent them to use their daggers 
freely among the mob. (See Jos. Anit. xvii. 9 § 3 ; 10, § 2 ; xviii. 3, § 1 ; £. J. ii. 

9, H-) 
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legionaries could rusli down at once, and suppress any of tlie dis-^ 
turbances which then, as now, endangered the security of J erusalem at 
the recurrence of every religious feast.i A.nd of all the J ews, the 
Galilseans, being the most passionately excitable, were the most likely 
to suffer in such collisions. Indeed, the main fact which seems in this 
instance to have struck the narrators, was not so much the massacre as 
the horrible incident that the blood of these murdered rioters had been 
actually mingled with the red streams that flowed from the victims they 
had been offering in sacrifice.^ And those who brought the news to 
Christ did so, less with any desire to complain of the sanguinary bold- 
ness of the Roman Governor, than with a curiosity about the supposed 
crimes which must have brought upon these slaughtered worshippers so 
tragical a fate. 

The Book of J ob stood in Hebrew literature as an eternal witness 
against these sweeping deductions of a confident uncharity ; but the 
spirit of Eliphaz, and Zophar, and Bildad still survived,® and our Lord 
on every occasion seized the opportunity of checking and reproving it. 
“ Do ye imagine,” He said, “that, these Galilseans were sinners above 
all the Galilseans, because they suffered such things ? I tell you, Hay : 
but, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” And then He 
reminded them of another recent instance of sudden death, in which 
“ the Tower in Siloam_” had fallen, and crushed eighteen people who 
happened to be under it ; 4 and He told them that so far from these 
poor sufferers having been specially criminal, they should all, if they 
did not repent, be involved in similar destruction. Ho doubt, the main 
lesson which Christ desired to teach was that every circumstance of 
life, and every violence of man, was not the result either of idle accident 
or direct retribution, but formed part of a great scheme of Providence 

^The Turkish Government have, with considerable astuteness, fixed the annual 
pilgi-image of Mohammedans to the Tomb of the Prophet Moses (!) at the very time 
when the return of Easter inundates Jerusalem with Christian pilgrims. I met 
hundreds of these servants of the Prophet in the environs of the Sacred City during 
the Easter of 1870, and they would he a powerfgl assistance to the Turks in case of 
anj' Christian outbreak in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

^The same fact recurs more than once in the details of the siege of Jerusalem. 
It is clear, however, that some links are missing to our comprehension of this story ; 
for one would have expected that Galilmahs butchered in the Temple hy a Koman 
Governor would have been looked upon as martyrs rather than as criminals. 

8 Job iv. 7 ; viii. 20 ; xxii. 5. 

Ewald supposes that these men had been engaged in constructing the aqueduct 
ivhich the Jews regarded as impious, because Pilate had sequestrated the corbau 
money for this secular purpose (Jos. .B- J. n. 9, § 4). 
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in which man is permitted to recognise the one prevailing law — viz., 
that the so-called accidents of life happen alike to all, but that all 
should in due time receive according to their works.i But His words 
had a more literal fulfilment ; and, doubtless, there may have been 
some among His hearers who lived to call them to mind when- the 
J ewish race was being miserably decimated by the sword of Titus, and 
the last defenders of Jerusalem, after deluging its streets with blood, 
fell crushed among the flaming ruins of the Temple, which not even 
their lives could save. 

The words were very stern : but Christ did not speak to them in the 
language of warning only - He held out to them a gracious hope. Once, 
and again, and yet again, the fig-tree might be found a barren cumberer 
of the ground,^ but there was One to intercede for it still ; and even 
yet — though now the axe was mplifted, nay, though it was at its 
backmost poise — even yet, if at the last the tree, so carefully tended, 
should bring forth fruit, that axe should be stayed, and its threatened 
stroke should not rush through the parted air. 

Short as His stay at His old home was meant to be, His enemies 
would gladly have shortened it still 'further. They were afraid of, they 
were weary of, the Lord of Life. Yet they did not dare openly to con- 
fess their sentiments. The Pharisees came to Him in sham solicitude 
for His safety, and said, “ Get thee out, and depart hence ; for Herod is • 
wanting to kill thee.” ^ ‘ ' 

Had Jesus yielded to fear — had He hastened His departure in con- 
sequence of a danger, which if it had any existence, except in their own 
imaginations, had at any rate no immediate urgency — doubtless they 
would have enjoyed a secret triumph at His expense. But His answer 
was supremely calm : “ Go,” He said, “ and tell this fox,^ Behold, I am 
casting out devils, and working cures to-day and to-morrow, and on 
the third my work is done.” ^ And then He adds, with the perfect 

1 See Amos iii. 6 ; ix. 1. 

2 Luke xiii. 7, tVaxl nal t^v yrjv KarapytT; “ Why does it even-render the ground 
barren ? ” There seems to he a natural reference to. the three years of our Lord’s . 
own ministry. 

3 The assertion was probablj' quite untrue. It is inconsistent with Luke xxiii. 8. 

* Luke xiii. 32, rij al'direKi ravrrj, as though Herod were with them in person, as 

he was like them in cunning. “Hon quod haec verba de Herode non dixerit, sed 
quod in persona Herodis, quam illi sibi induebant . . . eos notaverit atque 

refellerit” (Maldon). 

® Vulg. “ consummor ” ; or, perhaps, “ I shall reach my goal ” ; such seems to be 
at least an admissible rendering of the difficult word reKetoviiai (cf. Phil. iii. 12 ; 
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confidence of security mingled with bitter irony, “ But I must go i on my 
course torday, and to-morrow, and the day following ; for • it cannot be 
that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem.” And, perhaps, at this sorrowful 
crisis His oppressed feelings may have found vent in some pathetic cry 
over the fallen sinful city, so red with the blood of her murdered 
messengers, like that which He also uttered when He wept over it on 
the summit of Olivet.^ How much more homely and tender is the 
image of the hen gathering her chickens under her wings than of the 
eagle fluttering over her young in the Old Testament ! 

The little plot of these Pharisees had failed. Whether Herod had 
really entertained any vague intention of seeing J esus and putting Him 
to death as he had put to death His kinsman John, or whether the 
rumour was a pure invention, Jesus I’egarded it with indifference. 
Whatever Herod might be designing, His pwn intention was to finish 
His brief stay in Galilee in His owii due time, and not before. A day 
or two yet remained to Him, in which He would continue to perform 
His works of mercy on all who sought Him ; after that brief interval 
the time would have come when He should be received up,® and He 

Acts XX. 24). I have given it the sense which it has in John xix. 28. The word was 
afterwards used of a martyr’s death, as in the inscription 6 ayios Qu/xas K6yxri . . 
reXetovrai (Routh, Bel. Sacr. i. 376, ap. Wordsworth, ad he.) ; and even of natural 
death (Euseb. Vit. Const. 47). Cf. “Sic Tiberius finivxt" (Tac. Ann, vi. 50). 
(Schleusner.) 

^ TTopfieffOai used in a difierent sense from their previous iropeiov. The 7rAj)»> 
seems to mean, “ Yet, though my remaining time is short, I shall not further 
shorten it, for,” etc. Of course, the “to-day,” etc., means a time indefinite, 
j'et brief. 

“Marvellously has that woe been fulfilled. Every Jewish pilgrim who enters 
Jerusalem to this day has a rent made in his dress, and says, “ Zion is turned into a 
desert, it lies in ruins ! ” (Dr. Frankl, Jetos in the East, E. Tr. ii. 2.) Sapir, the 
Jewish poetofWilna, addressed Dr. Fi-ankl ttus— “Here all is dust. After the 
destruction of the city, the whole earth blossoms from its ruins ; but here there is no 
verdure, no blossom, only a bitter fruit — sorrow. Look for no joy here, either from 
men or from mountains ” {id. p. 9). A wealthy and pious Jew came to settle al 
Jerusalem ; after two years’ stay he left it with the words, “ Let him that wishes to 
have neither mdom haze (‘ the pleasures of this life ’) nor milom haho (‘ those of the 
life to come ’) live at Jerusalem ” {id. p. 120). — The transliteration is Dr. Frankl’s, 
not mine. 

®Luke ix. 61, iv (TvfiirXrjpovcrQai tos ri/xepas t^s aya\Ti^eois avrov — i.e., as 
Euthymius adds, ottIi yrjs els ovpavSy. The word is, in the New Testament, a awa^ 
KeySfxeyoy, but it is mere sophistrj’^ to make it fall in with any harmonistic scheme 
by giving it the meaning of “ His reception by men,” as Wieseler does {Synops., 
pp. 295—297). Even Lange has now abandoned, it as untenable. It can only mean 
what the verb ayeX-fitpOn means in Acts i. 2, 22 (cf. Mark xvi. 19), and in the LXX. 
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would turn His back for the last time on the home of His youth, and 
“ set His face steadfastly to go to Jerusalem.” Till then — so they must 
tell their crafty patron, whom they themselves resembled — He was 
under an inviolable protection, into which neither their malice nor his 
cruelty could intrude. 

And He deservedly bestowed on Herod Antipas tire sole word of 
unmitigated contempt which is ever recorded to have passed His lips. 
AVords of burning anger He sometimes spoke — ‘Words of scathing 
indignation — words of searching .irony — words of playful humour ; 
but some are startled to find Him using words of sheer contempt. 
Yet why not? there can be no noble soul which is wholly destitute of 
scorn. The “ scorn of scorn ” must exist side by side with the “ love 
of love.” Like anger, like the power of moral indignation, scorn has 
its due place as a righteous function in the economy of human 
emotions, and as long as there are things of which we rightly judge as 
contemptible, so long must contempt remain. And if ever there was 
a man who richly deserved contempt, it was the paltry, perjured 
princeling — false to his religion, false to his nation, false to his friends, 
false to his brethren, false to his wife — to whom Jesus gave the name 
of “ this fox.” The inhuman vices which the Cmsars displayed on the 
vast theatre of their absolutism — the lust, the cruelty, the autocratic 
insolence, the ruinous extravagance — all these were seen in pale reflex 
in these little Neros and Caligulas of the provinces — these local 
tyrants, -half Idumman, half Samaritan, who aped the worst degra- 
dations of the Imperialism to which they owed their very existence. 
Judsea might well groan under the odious and petty despotism of 
these hybrid Herodians — jackals who fawned about the feet of the 
Ctesarean lions.^ Respect for “ the powers that be ” can hardly, 
as has been well said, involve respect for all the impotences and 
imbecilities. 

Whether “ this fox ” ever heard the manner in which our Lord had 
characterised him and his dominion we do not know ; in lifetime they 

(2 Kings ji. 9 — 11). The word occurs in. the title of an Apocryphal hook,' the 
’Ara\ijt|/iy Mcfitrecos or Assumption of Moses, and Irenseus speaks of t^v iva-apKov eh 
Tovs ovpavovs draAiji)'"' > Sophocles gives several instances of its use in the ApostoUe 
Gonititutions, and later writers. 

^ "What has been said of Agrippa is equally true of Antipas, viz., that “ he had 
been the meanest thing the world had ever seen — a courtier of the early empire. 
. . . He had been corrupted by the influence of the Eoman court, and had 
flattered the worst vices of the worst men in the worst age of the world’s history.” 
(Paul of Tarsus, p. 205.) 
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never met, until, on the morning of the crucifixion, Antipas vented 
upon Jesus his empty insults. But now Jesus concluded His last task 
in Galilee. He summoned His followers together, and out of them 
chose seventy to prepare His way. Their number was probably 
symbolic,! and the mission of so many to go before Him two and two, 
and prepare for His andval in every place which He intended to visit, 
implies for this last journey an immense publicity. The instructions 
which He gave them closely resemble those which He had issued to 
the Twelve; and, indeed, differ from them only in being, more brief 
because they refer to a more transitory office. He omitted the now 
needless restriction about not visiting the Gentiles • and Samaritans ; 
and perhaps He bestowed upon them less ample miraculous power.^ 
His directions also breathe a sadder tone, inspired by the experience of 
incessant rejection. 

And now the time has come for Him to set forth, and it must be 
in sorrow. He left, indeed, some faithful hearts behind Him ; but 
how few ! Galilee had rejected Him, as Judsea had rejected Him. 
On one side of the lake which He loved, a whole populace in unanimous 
deputation had besought Him to depart out of their coasts ; on the 
other, they had vainly tried to vex His last days among them by a 
miserable conspiracy to frighten Him into flight. At Hazareth, the 
sweet mountain village of His childish days — at Nazareth, with all 
its happy memories of His boyhood and His mother’s home — they had 
treated Him with such violence and outrage, that He could not visit it, 
again. And even at Chorazin, and Capernaum, and Bethsaida — on 
those Eden-shores of the silver lake — in the green delicious plain, 
whose every field He had travei'sed with His Apostles, performing 
deeds of mercy, and uttering words of love^ — even there they loved the 
whited sepulchres of a Pharisaic sanctity, and the shallow traditions of 
a Levitical ceremonial, better than the light and the life which had 

^ Some MSS. alter it into “ seventy-two,” to connect their number with the 
number of the Sanhedi’in, and the eldei’s appointed by Moses [about which, 
however, there is the same variation] (Exod. xxiv. 1). Others, with no authority 
hut fancy, connect it with the ideal seventy nations of the world (Lightfoot, JSor. 
Sehr., in John vii. 37). These seventy nations are supposed to have been separated 
at Babel (see Tax’g. Ps. Jonath. in Gen. xi. 7, 8), 

- Compare Matt. x. 5 — 42 with Luke x. 1 — 12. We must not press the fact 
that &pvas, “lambs,” is in Luke x. 3 substituted for TTpSPara in Matt. x. 16. The 
prohibition to greet any one by the way is proverbial of any hasty mission (2 Kings 
iv. 29), and arose from the fact that Oriental greetings are much longer and more 
elaborate than ours. (Thomson, Zand and Booh^ II. ch. xxiv.) 
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been offei’ed them by the Son of God. They were feeding on ashes ; a 
deceived heart had turned them aside. On many a great city of 
antiquity, on Nineveh and Babylon, on Tyre and Sidbn, on Sodom 
and Gomorrah, had fallen the wrath of God ; yet even Nineveh and 
Babylon would have humbled their gorgeous idolatries, even Tyre and 
Sidon have tmmed from their greedy vanities, yea, even Sodom and 
Gomorrah would have repented from their filthy lusts, had they seen 
the mighty works which had been done in these little cities and villages 
of the Galilfean sea. And, therefore, “Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! woe 
unto thee, Bethsaida ! ” and unto thee, Capernaum, “ His own city,” a 
yet deeper woe ! 

With such thoughts in His heart, and such words on His lips, He 
started forth from the scene of His rejected ministry ; and on all this 
land, and most of all on that region of it, the woe has fallen. Exquisite 
still in its loveliness, it is now desolate and dangerous. The birds still 
sing in countless myriads ; the water-fowl still play on the crystal 
mere; the brooks flow into it from the neighbouring hills, “filling 
their bosoms with pearl, and scattering ' their path with emeralds ; ” 
the aromatic herbs are still fragrant when the foot crushes them, and 
the tall oleanders fill the air with their delicate perfume as of old ; 
but the vineyards and fruit-gardens have disappeared; the fleets and 
fishing-boats cease to traverse the lake ; the hum of men is silent ; the 
stream of prosperous commerce has ceased to flow. The very names 
and sites of the towns and cities are forgotten ; and where they once 
shone bright and populous, flinging their shadows across the sunlit 
waters, there are now grey mounds where even the ruins are too 
ruinous to be distinguishable. A solitary palm-tree by one squalid 
street of huts, degraded and frightful beyond any, even in Palestine, 
still marks the site, and recalls the name of the one little town where 
lived that sinful penitent woman who once washed Christ’s feet with 
her tears and wiped them with the hairs of her head.^ 

And the generation Avhich rejected Him was doomed to recall 
in agony these happy' days of the Son of Man. Thirty years had 
barely elapsed before the storm of Homan invasion burst over that 
smiling laud. He who Avill may read in the Jewish War of Josephus 
the hideous details of the slaughter which decimated the cities of 
Galilee, and wrung from the historian the repeated confession that “it 

^ The “ Woe unto thee, Chorazin,” and the “ And thou, Capernaum,” receive 
a very striking illustration from the photographs of the two sites by the Palestine 
Explomtinn Fund. 
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was certainly God who brought the Romans to punish the Galilgeans,” 
and exposed the people of city after city 'Ho be destroyed by their 
bloody enemies.”! Immediately after the celebrated passage in which 
he describes the lake and plain of Gennesareth as “the ambition of 
Rature/’S follows a description of that terrible sea-fight on these bright 
waters, in which the number of the slain, including those killed in the 
city, was six thousand five hundred. Hundreds were stabbed by the 
Romans or run through with poles ; others tried to save their lives by 
diving, but if once they raised their heads were slain by darts ; or if 
they swam to the Roman vessels had their heads or hands lopped off; 
while others were chased to the land and there massacred. “ One 
might then,” the historian continues, “ see the lake all bloody, and full 
of dead bodies, for not one of them escaped. A7id a terrible stink, and 
a very sad sight there was, on the following days over that cowitr^j ; for 
as for the shores, they were full of shipwrecks and of dead bodies all 
swelled; and as the dead bodies were inflamed by the sun, and 
putrefied, they corrupted the air, insomuch that the misery was not only 
an object of commisei'ation to the Jews, but even, to those that hated them, 
and had been the autkors of that misery J Of those that died. amid 
this butchery; of those whom Tespasian immediately afterwards 
abandoned to treacherous massacre between Tarichese and Tiberias ; of 
those twelve hundred “ old and useless ” whom he afterwards caused to 
be slain in the stadium ; of the six thousand whom he sent to aid Nero 
in his attempt to dig through the Isthmus of Athos; of the thirty 
thousand four hundred whom he. sold as slaves — may there not have 
been many who .in their agony and exile, in their ..hour of death and 
day of judgment,^ recalled Him whom they had repudiated, and 
remembered that the sequel of all those gracious words which had 
proceeded out of His lips had been the “woe”, which their obduracy 
called forth ! ' . 

There could not but be sorrow in such a parting from such a scene. 
And. yet the divine spirit of Jesus could not long be a prey to con- 
suming sadness. Out of the tenebrous influences cast about it from 
the. incessant opposition of unbelief and sin, it was ever struggling into 
the purity and peace of heaven, from the things seen and temporal to 

1 Jos. j9. J. iii. 7, § 31. . ' • 

2 Jos. B. J. hi. 10, § 8; vide supra, 127 , I here quote the translation ,of 
Whiston. 

3 Since writing the above I have read the powerful descriptions of the same 
facts in Eenan’s I'AntecTirist, p. 277. He says. “II y a dans I’histoire pen 
d’e.xemples d’une race entiere ainsi hroyee.” 
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tlic tilings unseen and eternal, from tlie shadows of human degradation 
into the sunlight of God’s peace. “In that hour Jesus rejoiced in 
spirit,” and what a joy ! what a boundless, absorbing exultation, ^ as 
He thought no longer of judgment but of compassion ; as He turned 
not with faint trust but perfect knowledge to “the larger hope”; as 
He remembered how that which was hidden from the wise and prudent 
had been revealed unto babes ; as He dwelt upon the thought that He 
was sent not to the rich and learned few, but to the ignorant and 
suffering many ; as He told His disciples, that into His, yea, into His 
owm lov’ing hands had His Hather committed all power, and that in 
Him they would see and know the spirit of His Father, and thereby 
might see and know that revelation for which many kings and prophets 
had sighed in vain. And then, that even in the hour of denunciation 
not one of them might doubt His own or His Father’s love. He uttered 
in that same hour of rapt and exalted ecstasy those tenderest words 
ever uttered in human language, as God’s invitation to His children in 
the suffering familj'^ of man, “ Come unto j\Ie all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take ]\Iy yoke upon you, and 
learn of Me; for I am meek and lowly in heai’t; and ye shall lind rest 
unto your souls.” 

So, over a tempoi'ary grief thei’e triumphed an infinite and eternal 
joy. There are some who have dwelt too exclusively on Jesus as the 
^lan of Sorrows; have thought of His life as of one unmitigated 
suffering, one almost unbroken gloom. But in tlie Bible — thougli 
there alone — we find the perfect compatibility, nay, the close union of 
joy with sorrow ; and myriads of Christians who have been “ troublcnl 
on evciy side, yet not distressed ; perplexed, but not in despair ; 
pereecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not destroyed,” can 
understand how the Man of Sorrows, even in the days of His manhood, 
may have lived a life happier, in the true sense of happiness — hnjipiei-, 
because purer, more sinless, more faithful, more absorbed in tiie joy of 
obedience to His Heavenly Father — than has been ever granted to the 
sons of men. The. deep pure stre.am flows on its way rejoicing, even 

^ TtyaWtdaaro. It seems Clear that Luke x. 21 holongs closely to the addre.'S 
which doses in verse 16, though St. Luke p.'tuses to record in the intenm.diato 
verses the return of the Seventy. This must bo evident to any one who comp-in- 
the passage with ^Mntt. xi. 20—27; and unle.ss we, adopt tho unlikely hypothesis 
that t/ot/i sfrif.t of words were uttered twice in different connections, St. Luke .-i 
context here suits them Ix'st ; und, moreover, this mark of time hero given by St. 
Luke is .slightly the more definite of tlin two. 
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tliough the forests overshadow it, and no transient sunshine flickers on 
its waves. 

And if, indeed, true joy — the highest joy — be “ severe, and chaste, 
and solitary, and incompatible,” then how constant, how inexpressible, 
what a joy of God, must have been the joy of the Man Christ Jesus, 
who came to give to all who love Him, henceforth and for ever, a 
joy which no man taketh from them— a joy which the world can 
neither give nor take away. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

INCIDENTS OP THE JOURNEY. 

“ Eeligionis non esfc religionem cogere.” — Tert. Ad. Scap. 2. 

“Nam haec est hrevissima et aperfcissima differentia duorum Testamentorum- 
timor et amor.” — Aug. G. Adim, 17. • 

We are not told the exact route taken by Jesus as He left Genne- 
sareth ; but as He probably avoided Hazareth, with its deeply happy 
and deeply painful memories. He may have crossed the bridge at the 
southern extremity of the Lake, and so got round into the plain of 
Esdraelon either by the valley of Bethshean,! or over Mount Tabor 
and round Little Hermon,^ passing Endor and Hain and Shunem on 
His way. 

Crossing the plain, and passing Taanach and Megiddo, He would 
reach the range of hills which form the northern limit of Samaria. At 
the foot of their first ascent lies the little town of En-gannim, or the 
“ Fountain of Gardens.” ® This would be the first Samaritan village at 
which He would arrive, and hither, apparently, He had sent tv/o 
messengers “ to make ready for Him.” Although the incident is 
mentioned by St. Luke before the Mission of the Seventy, yet that is 
probably due to his subjective choice of order, and we may suppose 
that these were two of dhe seventy Avho had been dispatched to jirepare 
the way for Him spiritually as well as'^in the more ordinary sense j 
indeed that the messengers may have been James and John, who 
would thus be likely to feel with special vividness the insult of Plis 
reject! OIL The inhabitants of the village — who to this day are not 

^ Now the Wady Mitjeidah. 

- Along part of the Wady BireJi. 

® Luke ix. 61—56. En-gannim. is still a vers’ pleasant spot, deserving its 
poetic name, which is now corrupted into Jenin. 
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remal’kable for their, civility to strangers ^ — declined to admit Him. 
Previously when He was passing through Samaria on His journey 
northwards, He had found Samaritans not only willing to receive, 
but anxious to detain His presence among them, and eager to listen to 
His words. But now in two respects the circumstances were difiei’ent ; 
for now He was travelling to the city which they hated and the Temple 
which they despised, and now He was attended, not by a few Apostles, 
but by a great multitude, who were accompanying Him as their 
Projdiet and Messiah. Had Gerizim and not Jerusalem been the goal 
of His journey, all might have been different ; but His destination and 
His associates inflamed their national animosity too much to admit of 
their supplying to the weary pilgrims the ordinary civilities of life. 
And if the feelings of this little frontier village of En-gannim were so 
unmistakably hostile, it became clear that any attempt to journey 
through the whole breadth of Samaria, and to pass under the shadow 
of their rival sanctu.ary, would be a dangerous if not a hopeless task. 2 
Jesus therefore altered the course of His journey, and turned once more 
towards the Jordan valley. Rejected by Galilee, refused by Samaria, 
without a woird He bent His steps towards Peraa. 

But the deep discouragement of this refusal to receive Him was 
mingled in the minds of James and John with hot indignation. There 
is nothing so trying as a'failure to find food and shelter, and common 
civility, after the fatigue of ti'avel, and for a large multitude to begin 
a fresh journey when they expected rest. Full, therefore, of the 
Messianic kingdom, Avhicli now at last they thought was on the eve of 
being mightily proclaimed, the two brothers wanted to usher it in with 
a blaze of Sinaitic vengeance, and so to restore the flagging spirits of 
followers who would naturally be discouraged by so immediate a 
repulse. “ Lord, wilt Thou that we command fire to come down from 

^ So we were told on the spot, though we experienced no personal rudeness 
there. “They are,” says Dr. Thomson, “fanatical, rude, and rebellious” {Land 
and Book, II., ch. xxx.). 

- The exacerbation between Jews and Samaritans was always at its worst 
during the anniversaries of the national feasts ; and it often broke out into acts of 
open hostility. In consequence of this} the caravans of Galilsean pilgrims seem in many 
instances [though by no means always (Jos. Antt. xx. 6, § 1 ; Vit. 52)] to have chosen 
the route on the east of Jordan. The Jews accused the Samaritans of wilfully 
molesting their harmless travellers, even of the horrible crimes of having lit false 
fire-signals to confuse the time of new moon, and of having polluted their Temple 
by scattering in it the bones of the dead (see Jos. Antt. xviii. 2, § 2; B, J.^ 
12,- 3, seqq.). {Vide supra, p. 148.) 
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heaven, and consume them, even as Elias did 1” ' “ Wliat wonder,” says 
St. Ambrose, “that the Sons of Thunder wished to flash lightning T” 
And this their fiery impetuosity seemed to find its justification not 
only in the precedent of Elijah’s conduct,^ hut in the fact that it had 
been displayed in this very country of Samaria. Was it more 
necessary in personal defence of a single prophet than to vindicate 
the honour of the Messiah and His attendants? But Jesus turned 
and rebuked them. God’s heaven has other uses than for thunder. 
“They did not know,” He told them, “what spirit they were of.”^ 
They had not realised the difierence which separated Sinai and Carmel 
from Calvary and Hermon. He had come to save, not to destroy ; and 
if any heard His words and believed not, He judged them not.^ And 
so, without a word of anger, He went to a different village ; and 
doubtless St. John' who by that time did know of what spirit he was, 
remembered these words of Christ when he went with Peter into 
Samaria to confirm the recent converts, and to bestow upon them the 
gift of the Holy Ghost. 

Perhaps it may have been on this occasion — for certainly no occa- 
sion would have been more suitable than that furnished by tliis early 
and rude repulse — that Jesus, turning to the multitudes that accom- 
panied Him,5 delivered to them the discourse in which He warned 

^ 2 Kings i. 10 — 12. The ws mi ’Hxfas ivolriire (Luke ix. 64) is omitted 
(perhaps on dogmatic grounds) in ti, B, L. But as Bishop Andrewes says, “ The 
times require sometimes one spirit, sometimes another. Elias’ time, Elias’ spii’it.” 
The notion, however, that the brothers received the name “ Boanerges ” (aiJT ua) 
from this circumstance is quite groundless. (See p. 182.) The passage offended 
dogmatic prejudices, and has been much tampered with in the MSS. . ' 

- The words are omitted in many MSS. (k, A, B, C, E, L, etc.). Alford, 
however, supposes that they “ have been unsparingly tanipered with ” because 
they stood in the way of ecclesiastical censures. They occur in D, and in some 
good versions. 

3 John iii. 17 ; xii. 47. 

The erepap (Luke ix. 56) probably implies that it was not a Samaritan village. 

^ Luke xiv. 25 — 33. We must ask the reader to bear in mind throughout this 
and the following chapter that the exact sequence of events is not here given by 
the Evangelists, and therefore that the order in which they occurred is not 
ascertainable. In a thoughtful but inconclusive pamphlet by the Eev. W. Stewart 
(Maclehose, Glasgow, 1873), called The Plan of St Puke's Gospel, he supposes that 
the Evangelist arranged these unchronological incidents alphabetically, by the 
leading conceptions of the paragraph— e.y., uyarrap, Luke x. 25—28, 29—37, 
•iS — 42 ; alrelp, xi. 1 — 4, 5 — 8, 9 — 13 ; avTiKlyeiv, xi. 14 — 32, etc. Thus under 
K [Kpiveiv) would fall xii. 35—38, 39—46, 47, 48, 51—53, 54—56, 57, 58, 69 ; xiii. 
1 — 5, 6—9. Under x {x^'u’eu’) xvi. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19—31, etc. The theory. 
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them that all ■who would be His disciples must come to Him. not 
expecting earthly acceptance, but expecting alienation and opposition, 
and counting the cost. They must abandon, if need be, every earthly 
tie ; they must sit loose to the interests of the Avorld ; ^ they must take 
up the cross and follow Him. Strange language, of which it was only 
afterwards that they learnt the full significance ! For a man to begin 
a tower which he could not finish — for a king to enter on a war in 
which nothing Avas possible save defeat — involved disgrace and indicated 
folly; better not to folloAv Him at all, unless they folloAved Him 
prepared to forsake all that they had on earth ; pi-epai-ed to sacrifice 
the interests of time, and to liA'e for those of eternity. One who 
believed not Avould indeed suffer loss and harm, yet his lot was less 
j)itiable than that of him Avho became a disciple only to be a backslider 
— AA'ho, facing both Avays, cast like Lot’s Avife a longing glance on 
all that he ought to flee — Avho made the attempt, at once impotent and 
disastrous, to serve both God and Mammon. 

As both Galilee and Samaria Avere now closed to Him, He could 
only journey on His Avay to Persea, doAvn the valley of Betbshean, 
betAveeh the borders of both provinces. There a very touching inci- 
dent occurred.2 On the outskirts of one of the Aullages a dull, harsh, 
plaintive cry smote His ears, and looking up He saw “ ten men Avho 
Avere lepers,” united in a community of deadly misery. They were afar 
off, for they dared not approach, since their approach Avas pollution, 
and they Avere obliged to Avarn away all who would have come near 

which is worked out Avith as much ingenuity as it admits, will at least serve to 
show how little chronological sequence is traceable in the great division of St. 
Luke X. — xviii, 31. Professor Westcott {Introd. to Gosp., p. 365, 3rd ed.) arranges 
the contents of the section (omitting the minor diAdsions) as follows : — The 
Universal Church; The Eejection of the Jews foreshown; Preparation (tx. 43— xi. 
13) ; Lessons of warning (xi. 14 — xiii. 9) ; Lessons of progress (xiii. 10 — xir. 24) ; 
Lessons of discipleship (xiv. 25 — xvii. 10); The coming end (xAui. 11 — -sviii. 30). 
It is ohAuously more probable that St. Luke was guided by some such subjective 
sequence, than that he should have adopted the poor expedient of an alphabetical 
arrangement of unclassified fragments. 

The “hate ” of Luke xiv-. 26 is adopted in strict accordance with our Lord’s 
habit of stating the great truths which He uttered in the extremes! form of what 
to His hearers must sound like paradox, in order that their inmost truth — their 
ti’uth without any subterfuge or qualification might be recognised, and so fixed 
eternallj- in their memory. (See supra, p. IQl.) It was necessary that thej' 
should be uttered in such a way as to seize, and dominate over the imaginations 
of mankind for et^er. 

- Luke XAui. 11 — 19. Apparently Jesus called out this answer to them while 
they Avere still at the required legal distance of one, hundred paces. 
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them by che heart-rending cry, “ Tame ! tame / “ Unclean ! Utt- 

clean ! ” There was something in that living death of leprosy — 
recalling as it did the most frightful images of suffering and degra- 
dation, corrupting as it did the fountains of the life-blood of man, 
distorting his countenance, rendering loathsome his touch, slowly 
encrusting him with a plague-spot of disease more horrible than 
death — which always seems to have thrilled the Lord’s heart with an 
instantaneous compassion. And never more so than at this moment. 
Scarcely had He heard their piteous cry of ‘‘Jesus, Master, have mercy 
on us,” than, without sufficient pause even to approach them more 
nearly, He called aloud to them, “Go, show yourselves unto the 
priests.” They knew the significance of that command : they knew 
that it bade them hurry off to claim from the priest the recognition 
of their cure, the certificate of their restitution to every rite and 
privilege of human life.i Already, at the sound of that potent 
voice, they felt a stream of wholesome life, of recovered energy, of 
purer blood, pulsing through their veins; and as they went they were' 
cleansed. 

He who has not seen the hideous spectacle of lepers clamorously 
revealing their mutilations, and almost demanding alms, by the road- 
side of some Eastern city,2 can hardly conceive how immeasurable was 
the boon which they had thus received at the hands of Jesus. One 
would have thought that they would have suffered no obstacle to hinder 
the gratitude which should have prompted them to hasten back at once 
— to struggle, if need be, through fire and water, if thereby they could 
fling themselves with tears of heartfelt acknowledgment at their 
Saviour’s feet, to thank Him for a gift more precious than life itself. 
What absorbing selfishness, what Jewish infatuation, what sacerdotal 
interference, what new and worse leprosy of shameful thanklessness, 
prevented it? We do not know. We only know that of ten who 
were healed but one returned, and he was a Samaritan. On the 
frontiers of the two countries had been gathered, like froth at the 
margin of wave and sand, the misery of both;^ but while the nine 

^ Lev. xiii. 2; xiv. 2. Vide supra, p. 196. 

- See the dreadful yet not exaggerated picture drawn by Dr. Thomson, Land 
and Book, JV., ch. xliii. ; Delitzsch, Burch Krankheit zur Genesung, § v. I had not 
however, read either that little tale, or his Bin Tag in Capernaum, till the whole of 
this book was written. I mention this because there are some accidental resem- 
blances between my language and that of Dr. Delitzsch. 

3 So it is only in the Biut el Masakin (“abodes of the unfortunate”), or lepers’ 
quarter in Jerusalem, that Jews and Mohammedans will live together. 
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Jews were infamously thankless, the one Samaritan “ tinned back, and 
with a loud voice glorified God, and fell down on his face at His feet, 
giving Him thanks.” The heart of Jesus, familiar as He was with all 
ingratitude, was yet moved by an instance of it so flagrant, -so all but 
unanimous, and so abnormal. “ Were not the ten cleansed ? ” He 
asked in sorrowful surprise; “but the nine — where are theyl^ There 
are not found that returned to give glory to God save this alien.”" 
“ It is,” says Lange, “ as if all these benefits ivere falling into a deep 
silent grave.” The voice of their misery had awaked the instant echo of 
His mercy ; but the miraculous boon of His mercy, though it thrilled 
through their physical being, woke no gratitude in their earthy and 
still leprous hearts. 

Nevertheless, this alien sihall not have returned in vain, nor shall 
the rare virtue — alas, how rare a virtue ! ® — of his gratitude go un ■ 
rewarded. Not his body alone, but the soul — whose value was so 
infinitely more precious, just as its diseases are so infinitely more 
profound — should be healed by his Saviour’s word. 

“Arise and go,” said Jesus; “thy faith hath saved thee.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

TEACHINGS OF THE JOURNEY. 

“And make a fence for the Law .’’ — Pirke Abhoth, i. 1. 

Even during this last journey our Lord did not escape the taunts, 
the opposition, the depreciating remarks — in one word, the Pharisaism 
of the Pharisees and those who resembled them. The circumstances 
(I'hicb irritated them against Him were the same as they had been 
throughout His whole career — exactly those in which His example 
(ras most lofty and His teaching most beneficial — namely, the per 
formance on the Sabbath of works of mercy, and the association ivith 
publicans and sinners. 

1 Luke xvii. 17, ov^ ol StKa iKaOapiaBTjcray : of Be Ivvia, iroB.- 
- a\\oyevT}s. 

" Wordsworth’s lines — 

“I’ve heard of hc.'irts unkind, kind deeds 
• With coldness still returning, 

Alas I the gratitude of men 

Bath ofteuer left me mourning.” 

• have heen often quoted; but if he found gratitude a common virtue, his experience 
must liave been exceptional, 

15 - 
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One of these Sabbatical disputes occurred in a synagogue.^ J esus, 
as we have already remarked, whether because of the lesser excom- 
munication (the cherem)^ or for any other reason, seems,' during this 
latter period of His ministry, to ha,ve entered the synagogues -but 
rarely. The exclusion, however, from one synagogue or more did 
not include a prohibition to e/iter any synagogue ; and the sub-, 
sequent conduct of this rush hahhenesetli seems to show that he had 
a certain awe of Jesus, mingled with his jealousy and suspicion. On 
this day there sat among the worshippers a poor woman who, for 
eighteen years, had been bent double by “a spirit of in^irnlit3^” 
The compassionate heart of Jesus could not bi*ook the mute appeal 
of her presence. He called her to Him, and saying to her, “ Woman, 
thou art loosed from thine infirmity,” 2 laid His hands on her. In- 
stantly she experienced the miraculous strengthening which enabled 
her to lift up the long bowed and crooked frame, and instantly she 
broke into utterances of gratitude to God. But her strain of thanks- 
giving was interrupted by the ignorant indignation of the ruler of 
the synagogue. Here, under his .very eyes, and without any refer- 
ence to the little brief authority ” which gave him a sense of 
dignity on each recurring Sabbath, a woman — a member of /m con- 
gregation — had actually had the presumption to be healed ! Armed 
with his favourite “ texts,” and in all the fussiness of official hypocrisy, 
he gets up and I’ebukes the perfectly iimocent multitude, telling them 
it was a gross instance of Sabbatlx-breaking for them to be healed 
on that sacred day, . when they might ,'just as well be healed on any 
of the other six days of the week ! That the offence consisted solely 
in the being healed is clear, for he certainly could not mean that, 
if they had any sickness, it was a crime for them to come to the 
synagogue at all on the Sabbath day. How, as the poor woman does 
not seem to have spoken one word of entreaty to Jesus, or even to 
have called His attention to her case, the senseless addi’ess of this 
man could only mean either “ You sich people must not come to 
the synagogue at all on the Sabbath tinder ■ present circumstances, 
for fear you should be led into Sabbath-breaking by having a 
miraculous cure performed upon you ” ; or “ If any one wants to heal 
you on a Sabbath, you must decline.” And these remarks he has 
neither the courage to address to Jesus Himself, nor the candour to 

^ Luke xiii. 10 — 17. 

Luke xiii. 12, cLTroAcA-uerai. The perfect ' implies the instantaneousness and 
permanence of the result. 
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address to the poor healed woman, but preaches at them both by- 
rebuking the multitude, who had no concern in the action at all, 
beyond the fact that they had been passive spectators of it i 

The whole range of the Gospels does not supply any other 
instance of an interference so illogical, or a stupidity so hopeless; 
and the indirect, underhand way in which he gave vent to his 
outraged ignorance brought on him that expression of our Lord’s 
indignation which he had not dared openly to brave. “ Hypocrite ! ” 
was the one crushing word with which Jesus’ addressed him. This 
silly official had been censoi’ious with Him because He had spoken 
a few words to the woman, and laid upon her a healing hand : 
and with the woman because, having been bent double, she lifted 
herself up and glorified God ! It would be difficult to imagine 
such a paralysis of the moral sense, if we did not daily see the 
stultifying effect produced upon the intellect by the “deep slumber 
of a decided opinion,” especially when the opinion rests upon 
nothing better than a meaningless tradition. Now Jesus constantly 
.varied the ai’guments and appeals by which He endeavoured to show 
the Pharisees of His nation that their views about the Sabbath 
degraded it from a divine benefit into a revolting bondage.^ To 
the 'Eabbis of Jerusalem He justified Himself by an appeal to His 
own character and authority, as supported by the triple testimony 

1 It is a curious but instructive fact that the Jews of Palestine to this daj' 
gi-eatly resemble their Pharisaic predecessors, “ I have no heart,” says Dr. Thom- 
son, “ to dwell on their absurd superstitions, their intense fanaticism, or their social 
and domestic institutions and manners, comprising an incredible and grotesque 
m&ange of filth and finery, Pharisaic self-righteousness and Saddueean licentiousness. 
The folio -wing is a specimen of the puerilities enjoined and enforced by their learned 
Eabbis : — A Jeio must not carry on the Sabbath even so much as a pochet-handkerchief, 
except within the toalls of the city. If there are no walls it follows, according to their 
perverse logic, that he must not carry it at all ! To avoid this difficulty, here in 
Safed, they resort to what is called eruv. Poles are set up at the ends of the streets, 
and strings stretched from the one to the other. This string represents a roall, and a 
conscientious Jeio may carry his handkerchief anywhere within these strings. I was 
once amused by a devout Israelite who was walking with me on his Sabbath. 
"When we came to. the end of the street the string was gone, and soj bj'. another 
fiction ho was at libert}"- to go on without reference to what was in his pocket, 
because he had not passed the wall. The last time I was here the}’ had abandoned 
this absurdity, probably to avoid the constiint ridicule it brought upon them ” 
(Thomson, Land and Book, II., ch. xis.). "What a commentary on the kind of 
Sabbatarianism which Christ combated! For abundant further instances, which 
descend into details not only puerile but disgusting, see Buxtorf, Syn. Jud., capp. 
xiv. — xvi. 
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of John the Baptist, of the Scriptures, and of the Father Himself, 
who bore witness to Him by the authority which He had given 
Him.i To the Pharisees of Galilee He had quoted the direct pre- 
cedents of Scripture, 3 or had addressed an appeal, founded on their 
own common sense and power of insight into the eternal principles 
of things.3 But the duller and less practised intellect of these 
Perseans might not have understood either the essential love and 
liberty implied by the institution of the Sabbath, or the paramount 
authority of Jesus as Lord of the Sabbath. They could not rise above 
the cogency of the argumentum ad liominem. They were only capable 
of a conviction based on their own common practices and customary 
limitations. There was not one of them who did not consider him- 
self justified in unloosing and leading to the water his ox or his 
ass on the Sabbath,^ although that involved far more labour than 
^ either laying the hand on a sick woman, or even being healed by 
a miraculous word ! If their Sabbath rules gave way to ,the needs 
of ox or ass, ought they not to give way to the cruel necessities 
of a daughter of Abraham 1 If they might do- much more labour 
on the Sabbath to abbreviate a few hours’ thirst, might iiot He do 
much less to terminate a satanically cruel bondage which had lasted, 
lo ! these eighteen yeai's 1 At reasonings so unanswerable, no wonder 
that His adversaries were ashamed, and that the more unsophisticated 
people rejoiced at the glorious acts of mercy which He wrought on' 
their behalf.® 

Again and again was our Lord thus obliged to redeem this 

* 

* John V. 17 — 47, supra, p. 269. 

^ Luke w. 3 — 5, supra, p. 308. 

2 Luke vi. 9, supra, p. 310. 

^ It might, moreover, as they were well aware, have been avoided altogether ii 
their Oriental laziness, and want of real earnestness, had not prevented them from 
rendering such tasks unnecessary hy procuring a supply of water overnight. But 
this kind of letter-worship must of its very nature he purely artificial. 

^ They might say, If she has been hound these eighteen years, surely she 
might wait yet one day longer ! But that very circumstance He makes an argu- 
ment for the contrary, for he who loves his neighbour as himself would rather say. 
Not one moment longer must she suffer, if help can he afforded her ! Gould it he 
forbidden thus to help ? The “ ought not" of verse 16 catechetically answers, with 
infinite condescension, the inconsiderate, proud, and unintelligent “ ought ” of verse 
14. “ Meti ought ” was the theme there ; so now the “ ought ” is abundantly re- 

cumed ; “ ought not she, according to the law of love, which specially ordains God’s 
works for the Sabbath, as man’s labour for the remaining days, to be loosed from 
this misery ? ” ([Stier, iv. 61.) 
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primeval institution of God’s love from these narrow, formal, per- 
nicious restrictions of ah otiose and unintelligent tradition. But it 
is evident that He attached as much importance, to the loving 
freedom of the day of- rest- as they did to the stupefying inaction to 
which they had reduced its observance. Their absorbing attachment 
to it, the frenzy 1 which filled them when He set at naught their 
Sabbatarian uncharities rose fi’om many circumstances. They were 
wedded to the religious system which had long prevailed among 
them, because it is easy to be a slave to the letter, and difficult 
to enter into the spirit ; easy to obey a number of outward rules, 
difficult to enter intelligently and self-sacrificingly into the will of 
God ; easy to entangle the soul in a network of petty observances, 
difficult to yield the obedience of an enlightened heart ; easy to be 
haughtily exclusive, difficult to be humbly spiritual; easy to be an 
ascetic or a formalist, difficult to be pure, and loving, and wise, 
and ' free ; easy to be a Phai-isee, difficult to be a disciple ; easy to 
embrace a sanctimonious system of I’abbinical observances, difficult 
to love God with all the heart, and all the might, and all the soul, 
and all the strength. In laying His axe at the root of their 
proud and ignorant Sabbatarianism, He was laying His axe at the 
root of all that “miserable micrology” which they had been accus- 
tomed to take for religious life. Is the spirit of the sects so free 
in these days from Pharisaic taint as not to need such lessons 1 Will 
not these very words which I have written — although they are 
but an expansion of the lessons which Jesus incessantly taught — 
yet give offence to some who read them 1 

One more such incident is recorded — the sixth embittered con- 
troversy of the kind in which they had involved our Lord.® Nothing 
but Sabbatarianism which had degenerated into monomania could 
account for their so frequently courting a controversy which alwaj-s 
ended in their total discopafitux'e. On a certain Sabbath, which was 
the principal day for Jewish entertainments,^ Jesus was in-vited to 

^ Luke vi. 11, iTr\ria-Br](rai> avoids. The attachment to the Sahhath was not all 
religious ; it was due in part to the obstinate conservatism of an exclusive nationality, 
and as such it even attracted heathen notice (Ovid, ArsAmat. i. 415 ; Juv. Sat. xiv. 
98—100). 

- Luke xiv. 1 — 6. The others were the healing at Bethesda (John v. 10, 
p. 266) ; the scene in the corn-field (Mark ii. 23 ; p. 306) ; the healing of the 
withered hand (Matt. xii. 10 ; p. 310), of the blind man at Siloam (John ix. 14 ; 
p. 396), and of the paralytic woman (Luke xiii. 14; p. 418). 

3 Neh. viii. 9 — 12. No cooking was done (IJxo4- xri. 23) ; but, as those feasts 
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the house of one who, as he is called a ruler of the Pharisees, must 
have been a man in high position, and perhaps even a member of 
the Sanhedrin. The invitation was one of those to which He was 
so often subjected, not respectful or generous, but due either to 
idle curiosity or dovoiright malice. Throughout the meal He was 
carefully watched by hostile scrutiny. The Pharisees, as -has. been 
well said, after the manner of their representatives in all ages, ‘^per- 
formed the duty of religious espionage with exemplary diligence.” ^ 
Among the unbidden guests who, Eastern fashion, stood about the 
room and looked on — as they do to this day — during the continu- 
ance of the meal, Avas a man afflicted with the dropsy. The pror 
minent position in Avhich- he stood, combined with the Avatchfulness 
of the Pharisees, seems to show that he had been -placed there 
designedly, either to test Christ’s willingness to respect their Sabbath 
prejudices, or to defeat His miraculous power by the failure to cure 
a disease, more inveterate, and less amenable to curative measures, 
than any othei*. If so, this was another of those miserable cases in 
which these teachers of the people were ready to make the most 
heart-rending shame or the deepest misery a tool to be' used: or 
thrown aside, as chance , might serve, in their ^dealings with Jesus. 
But this time J esus anticipated the subtle machinations of this learned 
and distinguished company. He asked them the simple question— 

“ Is it laAvful to heal on the Sabbath day ? ” . ~ ' 

They would not say “Yes”; but they daied not say “No!” 
Had it been unlawful, it Avas their duty to say so, and without 
any subterfuge to deprive the poor sufferer, so far as in them lay, 
of .the miraculous mercy Avhich Avas prepared for him. If they 
dared not say so — either for fear of the people, or .hecause the spell 
of Christ’s awful ascendency Avas upon: them, or; — to imagine better 
motives— because in their hearts they felt that it tvas laAvful,- and 
more, than . laAAfful, ; RIGHT — then, by their OAvn judgment, they left 

must have necessitated more or less labour, the fact shows how little real earnestness 
there was in the J ewish Sabbatarianism ; how fast and loose they could play with 
their, own convictions; how physical self-indulgence and unintelligent routine had 
usurped the , place” of spiritual enlightenment. On the contrary, there was no 
inconsistency whatever in our Lord’s accepting such invitations ; there was nothing 
Avrong in them, and nothing out of .accordance with true principles ; and tlierefore 
Jesus-could sa,nction them .with His presence. But had there been any true prin- 
ciple involved in the Jewish Anew, they ought to have thought them wrong. 

■'1 Bruce, Training of the Twelve, p, 27. LrIvQ riv, !— 6, Tb? pieal wgs tlja 
”moi-ning meal (apWTQi'h . . 
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Jesus free to lieal Avitliout the possibility of censure. Their silence, 
therefore, was, even on their own showing, His entire justification. 
His question, and their inability to answer it, was an absolute 
decision of the controversy in His favour. He therefore took the 
•• man, healed him, and let him go. 

And then He appealed, as before, to their own practice. “ Which 
of you shall have a son,i or (even) an ox, fallen into a well, and 
will not straightway draw him up on the Sabbath day 1 ” They 
knew that they could only admit the fact, and then the argument 
ct fortiori was irresistible : — a man was more important than a beast ; 
the extiication of a beast involved more labour by far than the 
healing of a man. Their base little plot only ended in the awkward 
silence of a complete refutation which they were too ungenerous to 
acknoAvledge. 

Jesus deigned no further to dwell on a subject which to the 
mind of every candid listener had been set at rest for ever. He 
turned their thoughts to other lessons. The dropsy of their inflated 
self-satisfaction was a disease more difiicult to heal than that of the 
sufferer whom they had used to entrap Him. Scarcely was the feast 
ready, when there arose among the distinguished company one of 
those unseemly struggles for precedence which — common, nay, almost 
universal as they are— show the tendencies of human nature on its 
weakest side." And nothing more clearly showed the essential 
hollowness of Pharisaic religion than its intense pride and self- 
exaltation. Let one anecdote suffice. The King Jannieus had on 
one occasion invited several Persian Satraps, and among the guests 
asked to meet them was the Rabbi Simeon Ben Shetach. The latter 
on entering seated himself at table between the King and the Queen. 
Being asked his reason for such a presumptuous intrusion, he replied 
that it was written in the Book of Jesus Ben Sirach, “ Exalt wisdom 
and she shall exalt thee, and shall make thee sit among princes.”® 

^ It Ecems certain that vihs, not 6vos, is the true reading in Luke xiv. 5 ; an im- 
mense preponderance of the best JISS. (A, B, and ten uncials) and versions (the 
Syriac, Persian, Sahidic, etc.) is in its favour ; the apparent strangeness of the 
collocation is removed by certain Eabbinic parallels — j.y., Babha Kama, 5, G (quoted 
by Sepp). There can bo no question that the Jews had always thcolofically admitted, 
and acted on, the principle which our Lonl a.sserts ; and they do so to this d.-iy — 
f.y., the Jews of Tiboria-s, with all their S.abbatarianism, lathe often on the Sabb.tth. 

- Luke xiv. 7 — 11. 

3 Ecdus. XV. 5 ; xxxix. 4 : cf. Pmv. iv. 8. The anecdote is quoted by Sepp, 
Le.hen Je.‘u, 11. iii. 0. 
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The Jews at this period had adopted the system of triclinia, 
from the Greeks and Romans^ and the. “chief seat” (irptoTOKXitTia) 
was the middle seat in the central triclinium. Observing the anxiety 
of each guest to secure this place for himself, i our Lord laid down 
a wiser principle of social courtesy, which involved the deeper lesson 
of spiritual humility. Just as iii earthly society the pushing,., in- 
trusive, self-conceited man must be prepared for many a rebuff, and 
will find himself often compelled to give place to modest merit, so 
in the eternal world, “ whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased, 
and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” Pride, exclusiveness, 
self-glorification, have no place in the kingdom of God. Humility 
is the only credential which can obtain for ns an entrance there. 

“ Humble we must be, if to heaven we go ; 

High is the roof there, but the gate is low.” 

And He proceeded to teach them another lesson, addressed to 
some obvious foible in the character of his host." Luxury, ostenta- 
tion, the hope of a .return, are not true principles of hospitality. 
A richer recompense awaits the kindness bestowed upon the poor 
than the adulatory entertainment of the friendly and the rich. In 
receiving friends and relatives, do not forget the helpless and the 
afflicted.3 Interested benehcence is nothing in the world but a de- 
ceitful selfishness. It may be that thou wouldest have won a 'more 
eternal blessing if that dropsical man had been invited to remain — if 
those poor lookers-on were counted among the number of the guests. 

At this point one of the guests, perhaps because he thought that 

^ Luke xiv. 7, i^e\4yovTo, “They were picking out for themselves.”' 

- Luke xiv. 12 — 14. 

2 Our Lord knew that the conscience of each hearer, even unaided by the 
ordinary idioms of Oriental speech, would rightly understand the bold and some- 
times almost paradoxical form into which He purposely cast His precepts. That 
the “ call not thy friends ” means “ call not only thy friends, but also,” etc., has 
been admitted by all except a few fanatical commentators. Even sceptics have 
seen that our Lord’s sajnngs are not to be attacked on methods of interpretation 
which would make them repulsive to natural affection no less than to common sense. 
See, for other passages which require similar principles of interpretation, Matt. v. 
46, 47 (Luke vi. 32 — 34) ; ix. 13 ; Luke xiv. 26 (comp. Matt. x. 37) ; John vi. 27 ; 
1 Cor. i. 17 ; xv. 10. This is a well-known principle of Hebrew grammar, “ Com- 
parativus saepe ita circumscribitur, ut alterum et quidem inferius ex duobus com- 
paratis negelnr, alterum affirmetur, cui excellentia tribuenda est” (Glass, Phil. Sacr., 
p. 468). See Prov. viii. 10 ; and supra p. 415. It is of course obvious to add that 
the truest kindness and charity to the poor would in tbe.i ?0 days by no means consist 
in merely entertaining them at meals. 
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these lessons were disagreeable and severe, interposed a remark which, 
under the circumstances, rose verj ^little above the level of a vapid 
platitude. ’>■ He poured upon the troubled waters a sort of general 
apliorism. Instead of profiting by these Divine lessons, he seemed 
inclined to rest content with “an indolent remission of the matter 
into distant futurity,” as though he were quite sure of that blessed- 
ness, of which he seems to have had a very poor and material 
conception. But our Lord turned his idle empty remark into a fresh 
occasion for precious teaching. He told them a parable to show 
that “ to eat bread in the kingdom of heaven ” might involve conditions 
which those who felt so sure of doing it would not be willing to accept. 
He told them of a king who had sent out many invitations to a great 
banquet, but who, when the due time came,^ was met by general 
refusals. One had his estate to manage, and was positively obliged to 
go and see a new addition to it. Another was deep in buying and selling, 
and all the business it entailed. A third was so lapped in contented 
domesticity that his coming was out of the question. Then the king, 
rejecting, in his anger, these disrespectful and dilatory guests, bade his 
slaves go to the broad and narrow streets, and bring in the poor and 
maimed, and lame and blind ; and when that was done, and there still 
was room, he sent them to call in even the houseless wanderers by the 
hedges and the roads. The application to all present was obvious. The 
worldly heart — ^whether absorbed in the management of property, or the 
acquisition of riches, or the sensualisms of contented comfort — was in- 
compatible with any desire for the true banquet of the kingdom of 
heaven. The Gentile and the Pariah, the harlot and the publican, the 
labourer of the roadside and the beggar of the streets — ^these might be 
there in greater multitudes than the Scribe with his boasted learning, 
and the Pharisee with his broad phylactery. “ For I say unto you,” He 
added in His own person, to point the moral more immediately to their 
own hearts, “ that none of those men who were called shall taste of my 
supper.” It was the lesson which He so often pointed. “ To be invited 
is one. thing, to accept the invitation is another. Many are called, but 
few are chosen. Many — as the heathen proverb said — ‘ Many bear the 
nariliex, but few feel the inspiring god ’ {iroWoi rot vap6t]Ko(j)6poi navpoi 
Se TE 

^Luke xiv. 15— 724. 

^ These customs remain unchanged. The message TefuddulA, d'asha hdder, 
“ Come, for the supper is ready,” may be heard tp this day ; and to refuse is a high 
insult. (Thomson, Land and Booh, I., chap, ix.) 

15 ^^ 
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Teachings like these ran throughout this entire period of the Lord’s 
ministry. The parable just recorded was, in its many-sided significance, 
a reproof not only to the exclusiveness of the Pharisees, but also to their 
woiddliness and avarice. On another occasion, when our Lord was 
mainly teaching His own disciples. He told them the parable of the 
Unjust Steward, 1 to show them the necessity of care and faithfulness, of 
prudence and wisdom, in so managing the affairs of this life as not to 
lose hereafter their heritage of the eternal riches. It was impossible — ■ 
such was the recurrent burden of so many discourses — to be at once 
worldly and spiritual ; to be at once the slave of God and the slave of 
Mammon. With the daring paradox which impressed His divine 
teaching on the heart and memory of the Avorld, He urged them to the 
foresight of a spiritual wisdom by an example drawn from the foresight 
of a criminal cleverness. 

Although Christ had been speaking in the first instance 'to the 
A-postles, some of the Pharisees seem to have been present and to have 
heard Him ; and it is a characteristic fact that this teaching, more than 
any other, seems to have kindled their most undisguised derision. They 
began to treat Him with open and insolent disdain. And why? Because 

^ Luke xvi. 1 — 13. If such needless difficulties had not been raised about this 
parable, it would have seemed superfluous to say that the point held up' for imitation 
in the steward is not his injustice, but the foresight ((ppoffjuas, “prudently^” not as 
in the A.V., “ wisely ”) with which he anticipated, and the skill with which he pro- 
vided against, his ultimate difficulties. It , really seems as if commentators were so 
perplexed by the parable as hardly to have got beyond Julian’s foolish criticism, that 
it sanctions cheating ' What can be clearer than the very simple deductions ? This 
, steward, having been a bad steward, showed diligence, steady purpose, and clear 
sagacity in his dishonest plan for extricating himself from the consequences of past 
dishonesty : be ye faithful stewards, and show the same diligence, purpose, sagacity, 
in subordinating the present and the temporal to the requirements of the eternal and 
the future. Just as the steward made himself friends of the tenants, who, when his 
income failed, received him into their houses, so do ye use your wealth— (and time, 
opportunity, knowledge, is wealth, as well as money) — for the good of your fellow- ' 
men ; that when this Mammon of unrighteousness fails (Sray iKX'ivri) as the true 
riches never do (xii. 33) — when you leave earth poof and naked, these fellow-men, 
“ by their prayers on earth, and their testimony in heaven,” may welcome you to 
treasures that never fail, and into the everlasting, tents. Such seems to be the mean- 
ing of verse 9, which is somewhat difficult. The lesson is, in fact, the same as in 
the famous Hypafov S6yjj.a, “Show yourselves approved money-changers.” -The 
parables of the Unjust Judge and the Importunate Suitor (aroiSeia, Luke xi. 8) show 
quite as clearly as this parable that the lesson conveyed by a parable may be enforced 
by principles of contrast, and may involve no commendation of those whose conduct 
convej's the lesson. It is probable that both these parables were drawn from circum. 
stances which had recently ocemred. 
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they were Pharisees, and yet wei-e fond of money.i Had not they, then? 
in their own persons, successfully solved the problem of “ making the 
best of both worlds 1 ” Who could doubt their perfect safety for the 
future ? nay, the certainty that they would be admitted to the “ chief 
seats,” the most distinguished and conspicuous places in the world of 
come ? Were they not, then, standing witnesses of the absurdity to 
the supposition that the love of money was incompatible with the love 
of God ? 

, Our Lord’s answer to them is very much compressed by St. Luke,^ 
but consisted, first, in showing them that respectability of life is one 
thing, and sincerity of heart 'another. Into the new kingdom, for which 
John had prepared the way, the world’s lowest were pressing, and were 
being accepted before them ; the Gospel was being rejected by them, 
though it was not the destruction, but the highest fulfilment of the Law. 
Nay — such seems to be the meaning of the apparently disconnected 
verse about divorce which follows ® — even to the Law itself, of which 
not one tittle^ should fail, they were faithless, for they could connive at 

^Luke xvi. 14, i^t/xvicriipiC^'' ohrSv (Comp, xxiii. 35 ; Gal. vi. 7 ; LXX. 2 Sam. 
xix. 21 ; Ps. it. 4). Had not the great Skammai mentioned rieAes as one of the 
qualifications for a Eabbi ? Were not i/iey rich, and yet most religious F The vice 
of avarice seems inherent in the Jewish race. To this day, says Dr. Thomson, 
speaking of the Jews in Palestine, “ Everybody trades, spSculates, cheats. The 
shepherd-boy on the mountain talks of piastres from morning till night ; so does the 
muleteer on the road, the farmer in the field, the artisan in the shop, the merchant 
in his magazine, the pacha in his palace, the kadi in the hall of judgment, the 
moUah in the mosque, the monk, the priest, the bishop — money, money, money ! 
the desire of every heart, the theme of every tongue, the end of every aim. Every- 
thing is bought and sold — each prayer has its price, each sin its tariff.” (II. ch. 
xxrdi.) — Quarrels about the money, complaints of the greed and embezzlement of 
the Rabbis, wrong distribution of the eJialtcka, or alms, and the Icadima, or honorar}- 
pay, foriri the main history of the Jews in modern Jerusalem. It is a profoundly 
melancholy tale, and no one who knows the facts will deny it — least of all pious and 
worthy Jews. ( Vide Erankl, Jews in the East, passim.) 

- Luke xvi. 15 — 18. Van der Palm thought the verses so detached that he 
imagined St. Luke to have merely utilised a spare fragment on the page by an 
isolated remark. / 

^Cf. Luke wi. 29 ; xv. 1 ; Matt. xi. 12, 13. This is Luther’s interpretation, and 
seems to be the correct one, though Stier does not think it worthy of refutation. 

^ “ Tittle,” Kepaia (Luke xvi. 17) ; i.e., the smallest turn or stroke of a letter, like 
the minute points which distinguish a from a (Orig., ad Ps. xxxiii.). (Wetstein.) — 
This is one of Christ’s expressions which receive interesting illustration from the 
Rabbis. In Jer. Sanhedr., f. 20, the Book of Deuteronomy prostrates itself before 
God, and complains that Solomon has robbed it of the letter Jod ([in the letter 
nashhii) bv taking many wives. God answers that Solomon shaU perish, but not the 
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* the violation of its most distinct provisions. In this apparently isolated . 
remark He alluded, in all probability, to their relations with Herod 
Antipas, whom they were content to acknowledge and to flatter, and to 
wliom not one of them had dared to use the brave language of reproach 
wliich had been used by John the Baptist, although, by the clearest 
decisions of the Law which they professed to venerate, his divorce from 
the daughter of Aretas was adulterous, and his marriage with Herodias 
was doubly adulterous, and worse." 

But to make the immediate truth which He had been explaining yet 
more clear to them. He told them the parable of the Rich Man and 
LazarusJ Like all of our Lord’s parables, it is full, of meaning, and 
admits of more than one ap];)lication ; but at lease they could not miss 
the one obvious application, that the decision of the next world will 
often reverse the estimation wherein men are held in this ; that God is 
no respecter of persons ; that the heart must make its choice between 
the “ good things ” of this life and those which the externals of this life 
do not affect. And what may be called the epilogue of this pai’able 
contains a lesson more solemn still — namely, that the means of grace, 
which God’s mercy accords to -.every living soul are ample for its 
enlightenment and deliverance ; that if these be neglected, no miracle 
will be wrought to startle the absorbed soul from its worldly interests ; 
that “ if they hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead.” Auditu Jideli salvamur, 
says Bengel, a'pfaritionibus — “We are saved by faithful hearing, 
not by ghosts.” 

This frequent reference to life as a time -of probation, and to the 

letter yorZ. R. Henna said that the jod which God took from the name Sarai He 
divided in half, giving half to Ahra/jam, half to SaraA (because n (/i)=5, '(yo«Z) 
= 10), etc. (Gfrorer, i. 236.) 

^ It is a curious, hut perhaps accidental, coincidence that in this parable alone is 
any name given ; as also Lazarus is the only recipient — except Bartimmus and 
Malchus — of pur Lord’s miracles who is distinctly named. Perhaps there may be 
some reference intended to names written in heaven, hut forgotten on earth, and 
blazoned on earth, hut unrecorded in heaven (comp, the of verse 22 with the 

silence about the burial of Lazarus). 'The name Lazarus, however [either “iw ub, 
Xo ezer (Chald. La) (?), “Not help,” apo-fierjTos (Theophyl.), or better, ■'W’bsf, XH czer, 
“God my help ”], is particularly appropriate. Herherger, quoted by Stier, says, 
“We have in this parable a veritable window opened into hell, through which we 
can see what passes there.” But inferences of this kind must be very cautiouslj' 
pressed. It is a wise and well-established rule, that “ Theologia paralolica non cst 
demonstraiiva." Some see in “ the five brethren ” a reference to the five sons of 
Annas (Jos. Anit. xx. 9, § 1) — an entirely questionable allusion (Sepp, Lebeii Jem., 
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Great Judgment, when the one word “ Come,” or “Depart,” as uttered 
by the J udge, shall decide all controversies and all questions for ever, 
naturally turned the thoughts of many listeners to these solemn subjects. 
But there is a constant tendency in the minds of us all to refer such 
questions to the .-case of Others rather than our own — ^to make them 
questions rather of speculative curiosity than of practical import. And 
such tendencies, which rob moral teaching of all its wholesomeness, and 
turn its warnings- into excuses for uncharity, were always discouraged 
by our Lord. A special opportunity was given Him for this on one 
occasion during those days in which He was going “ thrqugh the cities 
and villages, teaching, and journeying toward Jerusalem.” i He 
had — not, perhaps, for the first time — been speaking of the small 
beginnings and the vast growth of ' the kingdom of heaven alike in 
the soul and in the world; and one of His listeners, in the spirit 
of unwise though not unnatural curiosity, asked Him, “Lord, are 
there few that be saved 1 ” Whether the question was dictated by 
secure self-satisfaction, or by despondent pity, we cannot tell ; but in 
either case our Lord’s answer involved a disapproval of the inquiry, 
and a statement of the wholly different manner in which such 
questions should be approached. “ Few ” or “ many ” are relative 
terms. Waste not the precious opportunities of life in idle wonder- 
ment, but strive. Through that narrow gate, none — not were they 
a thousand times of the seed of Abraham — can enter without earnest 
effort. And since the efforts, the wilful efforts, the erring efforts of 
many fail — since the day will come when the door shall be shut, and 
it shall be too late to enter there — since no impassioned ajjpeal shall 
then admit, no claim of olden knowledge shall then be recognised — 
since some of those who in their spu’itual pride thought that they best 
knew the Lord, shall hear the awful repudiation, “I know you not ” — 
strive ye to-be of those that enter in. For many .shall enter from every 
quarter of the globe, and yet thou, O son of Abraham, mayest be 
excluded. And behold, once moi'e^ — ^it may well sound strange to thee,^ 

IT. vi. 11). Some very ingenious speculations on the subject of Lazarus may be seen 
in Prof. Plumptre’s Lazarus and other Poejns (note). 

iLuke xiii. 22 — 30 ; Matt. xiii. 31, 32; Mark iv. 30, 31. 

“Such is the general significance of koI Ihoh in the Gospels. It is used twenty- 
three times in St. Matthew, sixteen in St.- Luke, but not in St.- Mark. Ho-w 
divinely different is Christ's answer to the question about the number of the 
saved and that given in 2 Esdras ix. 15, 16! “There are many more of them 
that perish than of them that shall he saved ” (id, 22). “ Let the multitude perish, 

then ! ” 
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yet so it is — “there are Jast which shall be first, and there are first 
which shall be last.” ^ 

Thus each vapid interruption, each scornful criticism, each erroneous 
question, each sad or happy incident, was made by Jesus, throughout 
this journey, an opportunity for teaching to His hearers, and through 
them to all the world, the things that belonged unto their peace. And 
He did so once more, when “ a certain lawyer ” stood up tempting Him, 
and asked — not to obtain guidance, but to find subject for objection — 
the momentous question, “ What must I do to obtain eternal life ? ” 
Jesus, seeing through the evil motive of his inquiry, simply asked him 
what was the answer to that question which was given in the Law 
which it was the profession of the man’s life to teach and to explain. 
The lawyer gave the best summary which the best teaching of his 
nation had by this time rendered prevalent, Jesus confirmed his answer, 
and said, “ This do, and thou shalt live.” But wanting something more 
than this, and anxious to justify a question which from his own point 
of view was superfluous, and which had been asked with an ungenerous 
pui’pose, the la^vyer thought to cover his reti’eat by the fresh inquiry, 
“ And who is my neighbour?” Had Jesus asked the man’s o^vn opinion 
on this question, He well knew how narrow and false it would have 
been ; He therefore answered it Himself, or rather gave to the lawyer 
the means for answering it, by one of His most striking parables. He 
told him how once a man, going down the rocky gorge which led from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, had fallen into the hands of the robbers, whose 
frequent attacks have given to that descent the ill-omened name of 
“ the bloody way,” and had been left by these Bedawin marauders, after 
the fashion' which they still practise, bleeding, naked, and half dead 
upon the road. A priest going back to his priestly city — not “ by 
chance,” 2 but by a divinely-ordered coincidence, designed.for a moral test — 

1 Dante, in his Inferno, has finely expanded this truth 
“ He in the world was one 
For arrogance noted ; to his memory 
No virtue lent its lustre. . . . There above 
How many liold themselves for mighty kings 
Who here, like swine, shall wallow in the mire, 

Leaving behind them horrible dispraise.” 

® It is God’s unseen Providence which, as Fuller , says, is by men nxcknamei 
Chance. The words are Kara. ffvyKvplav, “ Scripture does not recognise ‘ chance.’ ” 
The word rvxn is not once found in the New Testament, and rvxhv in 1. Cor, xvi.. 6 
is not to the point. “ Chance ” is in Scripture, as in the great Greek Philosopher, 
“The Daughter of Porethought.” “Chance,” says Bishop Alexander, “is God’s 
incognito.” Inspiration has nothing but reproof for those who prepare a, table for 
Fortune, and furpislj a drink-offering unto Destiny (Is, Ixv. 11), • ■ • ■ 
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had passed- that way, caught a glimpse of him, and crossed over to the 
other side of the road. A Levite, with still cooler indifference, had 
come and stared at him, and quietly done the same. But a Samaritan 
journeying that way from his heretical Gerizim — one on whom he would 
Jiave looked with shuddering national antipjithy, one in whose very 
shadow he would have seen pollution — a good Samaritan, pattern of 
tliat Divine Speaker whom men rejected and despised, but who had 
come to stanch those bleeding wounds of humanity, for which there was 
no remedy either in the ceremonial or the moral law — came; to him, 
pitied, tended him,i mounted liim on his ovm beast, trudged beside him 
on the hard, hot, dusty, dangerous road, and would not leave him till 
he had secured his safety, and generously provided ,for his future wants. 
Which of these three, J esus asked the lawyer, proved himself a (TrXi'iaiov 
yEyouivai) neighbouo' to him who fell among thieves ? The lawyer was 
not so dull as to refuse to see ; but yet, knowing that he would have 
excluded alike the Samaritans and the Gentiles from his definition of 
“ neighbours,” he has not the candour to say at once, “ The Samaritan” 
but uses the poor pei-iphrasis, “ He that did him the kindness.” ' “ Go,” 
said Jesus, “and do thou likewise.”' I, the friend of publicans and 
sinners, hold up the example of this Samaritan to thee.^ Thou hast 
asked, “ JF7io is my neighbour ? ” I have taught thee how any one may 
become thy neighbour. 

We must not, however, suppose that these two months of mission- 
progress were all occupied in teaching which, however exalted, received 
its external impulse from the errors and controversies which met the 
Saviour on His way. There were many circumstances during these days 
which must have filled His soul Avith joy. 

Pre-eminent among these was the return of the Seventy.^ We 
cannot, of course, suppose that they returned in a body, but that from 
time to time, two by two, as our Lord approached the various cities and 
villages whither He had sent them, they came to give Him an account 
of their success. And that success was such as to fill their simple heai’ts 
with astonishment and exultation. “ Lord,” they exclaimed, “ even the 
devils are subject unto us through Thy name.” .Though He had given 
them no special commission to heal demoniacs, , though, in one con- 
spicuous instance even the Apostles liad failed in this attempt, yet now 

^ He poured on his wounds wine to cleanse, and oil to soothc-them. PJin. H. N., 
sxix. 9; xxxi. 7. ' ' ■ 

2 Luke X. 25.-37. ...... ■ 

2 Luke X.' 17 — 20. 
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they could cast out devils in their Master’s name. Jesus, while entering 
into their joy, yet checked the tone of over-exultation, or rather turned 
it into a holier channel. He bade them feel sure that good was eternallj 
mightier than evil ; and that the victory over Satan — his fall like 
liffhtnins from heaven i— had been achieved and should continue for 
ever. Over all evil influences He gave them authority and victory. 
His promise should be an amulet to protect them from, every source of 
harm. They should tread upon the lion and adder, the young lion and the 
dragon should they trample under their feet ; ~ because He had set His 
love upon them, therefore would He deliver them : He would set them up 
because they had known His name. And yet there was a subject of joy 
more deep and real — ^less dangerous because less seemingly personal than 
this — on which He rather fixed their thoughts : it was that their names 
had been written, and stood unobliterated,^ in the Book of Life in 
heaven. 

And besides the gladness inspired into the heart of J esus by the 
happy faith and unbounded hope of His disciples. He also rejoiced 
in spirit that, though rejected and despised by Scribes and Pharisees, 
He was loved and worshipped by Publicans and Sinners. The poor 
to whom He preached His Gospel — the blind whose eyes He had 
come to open — the sick Avhom He had come to heal — the lost whom 
it was His mission to seek and save ; — these all thronged with 
heartfelt gratitude to the Good Shepherd, the Great Physician. The 
Scribes and Pharisees as usual murmured,^ but what mattered that 
to the happy listeners '? To the weary and heavy-laden He spoke in 

^ “ He fell down,” says Theophylact, “as lightning, since he was once light, and 
an archangel, and the morning star, although he has become darkness.” The phrase 
{iO^dpovv TTiff6pTa, Luke x. IS) implies “I gazed at his fall, and saw him Ijnng 
there.” To explain the text see Is. xiv. 12; John xii. 31 ; xvi. 11 ; 1 John iii. 8 ; 
Heb. ii. 14 ; Eph. ii. 2. 

" Ps. xci. 13, 14. Wetstein shows that Christ here adopted a familiar metaphor, 
found also in the Kabbis. 

3 iyyiypaTTTat (Luke X. 20 ; Tlev. xx. 12, 15). See Clemens, Ep. ad Cor. xlv., 
with Dr. Lightf oot’s note. ' 

^ Luke XV. 1, 2. This is the third instance in which this self-righteous 
-exclusiveness is rebuked. The first was at the house of Simon the Pharisee 
(Luke \di. 39; see p. 213); the second at Matthew’s feast (Matt. ix. 11; 
p. 247) ; and the same thing occurred again in the case of Zacchmns (Luke xix. 
7). In each of these instances Jesus with a deep irony “argued with His 
accusers on their own premisses, accepting i/ieir estimate of themselves and of 
the class with whom they deemed it discreditable to associate, as righteous and 
sinful respectively.” (Bruce, Training of the Txvelve, p. 28.) 
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every varied form of hope, of blessing, of encouragement. By the 
parable of the Importunate Widow He taught them the duty of faith, 
and the certain answer to ceaseless and earnest prayer.^ By the 
parable of the haughty, respectable, fasting, alms-giving, self-satisfied 
Pharisee — who, going to make his boast to God in the Temple, went 
home less justified than the poor Publican, who could only reiterate 
one single cry for God’s mercy as he stood there beating his breast, 
.with downcast eyes — He taught them that God loves better a penitent 
humility than an outward service, and that a broken heart and a 
contrite spirit wei-e sacrifices which He would not despise.^ Nor was 
this all. He made them feel that they were dear to God ; that, though 
erring children, they were His children still. And, therefore, to the 
parables of the Lost Sheep and the Lost Drachma, He added that 
parable in which lies the whole Gospel in its richest and tendei’est 
grace — the parable of the Prodigal Son. 

Never certainly in human language was so much — such a-world 
of love and wisdom and tenderness — compi'essed into such few immortal 
words.3 Every line, every touch of the picture is full of beautiful 
significance. The poor boy’s presumptuous claim for all that life could 
give him — the leaving of the old home — the journey to a far country — 
the brief spasm of “enjoyment” there — ^the mighty famine in that 
land — the premature exhaustion of all that could make life noble and 
endurable — the' abysmal degradation and misery that' followed — the 
contemptuous neglect which he had to suffer from the “ citizen ” of the 
land which he had preferred to his home — the coming to himself, and 
recollection of all that he had left behind — ^the return in heart-broken 
penitence and deep humility — the father’s far-off sight of him, and 
the gush of compassion and tenderness over this poor returning 
prodigal — the ringing joy of the whole household over him who had 
been loved and lost, and had now come home — the unjust jealousy and 
mean complaint of the elder brother — and then that close of the 
parable in a strain of music — “ Son, thou art ever with me, and all 
that I have is^ thine. It toas meet that we should make merry, and be 
glad ; for this thy brother ivas dead, and is alive again ; was lost, and 
is found" — all this is indeed a divine epitome of the wandering of man 
and the love of God, such as no ear of man has ever heard elsewhere. 
Put in the one scale all that Confucius, or Sakya Mouni, or Zoroaster, 

^ Luke xviii. 1 — 8. - Luke x^dii. 9 — 14. 

® I have already touched on this parable [supra, p. 301) ; but a few more words 
pn the suh.iect will perhaps he pardoned here. 
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or Socrates wrote or said — and they wrote and said many beantifu] 
and holy words — and put in the other the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son, with all that this single parable connotes and means, and can any 
candid spirit doubt which scale would outweigh the other inf eternal 
preciousness — in divine adaptation to the wants of man % 

So this great journey drew gradually to a close. The awful 
solemnity — ^the shadow, as it were, of coming doom — the half-uttered 
“too late” which might be dimly heard in its "tones of warning— 
characterise the single record of it which the Evangelist St. Luke has 
happily preserved.^ We seem to hear throughout it an undertone of 
that deep yearning which Jesus had before expressed — “I have a 
baptism to be baptised with ; and how am I straitened until it be 
accomplished!” It was a sorrow for all the broken peace and angry 
opposition which His work would cause on earth — a sense that He 
was prepared to plunge into the “ willing agony ” of the already 
kindled flame.^ And this seems to have struck the minds of all who 
heard Him ; they had an expectation, fearful or glad according to the 
condition of their consciences, of something great. Some new 
manifestation — some revelation of the thoughts of men’s hearts — was 
near at hand. At last the Pharisees summoned up courage to ask 
Him “When the Kingdom of God should cornel”^ There was a 
certaixi impatience, a certain materialism, possibly also a tinge of 
sarcasm in the question, as though they^ had said, “ When is all this 
preaching and preparation to end, and the actual time to arrive!” 
His answer, as usual, indicated that their point of view was wholly 
mistaken. The coming of the kingdom of God could not be ascer- 
tained by the kind of curious watching^' to which they were addicted. 
False Christs and mistaken Rabbis might cry “ Ao here!” and Lo 

^ As the main events and teaching of this episode in St; Luke (ix. 51 — xviii. 
14) are not recorded by the other Synoptists, and as the narratives of the three m’eet 
again at Luke xviii. 16; Matt. xix. 13; Mark x. 13, it is -a natural supposition 
that the things narrated beyond that point belong to a time subsequent to the 
journey. We can, of course, onl}’^ conjecture why St. Luke is almost our sole 
authority for this period of two months' ; it is, however, possible that both St. 
Matthew and St. Peter (who was the informant of St. Mark) were but little with 
Jesus at this time, and were themselves engaged in a mission similar to that of the 
Seventy. 

- Luke xii. 49 — 53. 

3 Luke xvii. 20 — 37. 

Luke xvii. 20, Trapariipijins. Of. xiv. 1. 'In Luke xvii. 34; rdvrri rfi uvktI 
means “in this night,” ie., in the night of judgment • vividly conceived as 
immediately present. 
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tliere ! ” but that kingdom was already in the midst of them nay, 
if they had the will and the wisdom to embrace it, that kingdom 
was within them. That answer was sufficient for the Pharisees, but 
^ to His disciples He added words which implied the fuller explanation. 
Even they did not fully realise that the kingdom had already come. 
Their eyes were strained forward in yearning eagerness to some 
glorious future j but in the future, glorious as it would be, they would 
still look backward with yet deeper yearning, not unmingled with 
regret, to this very past — to these days of the Son of Man, in which 
they were seeing and their hands handling the Word of Life. In 
those days let them not be deceived by any “ Lo there i Lo here ! ” 
nor let them waste in feverish restlessness the golden opportunities of 
life." Eor that coming of the Son of Man should be bright, sudden, 
terrible, universal, irresistible as the lightning flash ; but before that 
day He must sufier and be rejected. Moreover, that gleam of His 
second advent would flame upon the midnight of a sensnal, unexpectant 
world, as the flood rolled over the festive sensualism in the days of 
Noah, and the fire and brimstone streamed from heaven upon the 
glittering rottenness of the Cities of the Plain. Woe to those who 
should in that day bs casting regretful glances on a world destined to 
pass away in flame ! For though till then the business and companion- 
ships of life should continue, and all its fellowships of toil or 
friendliness, that night would be one of fearful and of final separations ! 

The disciples Avere "startled by words of such strange solemnity. 
“ Where, Lord ? ” they ask in alarm. But to tlie “ Avhere ” there could 
be as little answer as to the “ Avhen,” and the coming of God’s kingdom 
is as little geographical as it is chronological. ^ “Wheresoever the 
body is,” He says, “ thither will the vultures be gathered together.”* 

^ That eVrJiy vftSv may have this meaning is proved by the passage, of 
Xenophon {Anab. i. 10, 3) cited by Alford; but the other meaning is probably 
included. Cf. Rom. xiv. 17; John i. 26; xii. 35, etc.; and Deut. xxx. 14. 

- See 2 Thess. passim. 

® See Stier, iv. 287. 

* The Jews, and indeed the ancients generaUy, classed the vulture "with the 
eagle. I cannot believe the interpretation of Chrysostom, Theophylactus, etc., 
that the “body” is Christ, and the gathering eagles are His saints. All that 
can be said -for this A-iew maj'- be seen in Bishop Wordsworth on iilatt. xxiv. 28; 
but a reference to Job xxxix. 30, “ Her young ones also suck up blood : and, lohere 
the slain arc, there is she,” seems alone sufficient to refute it. Compare the vision 
of the eagle in 2 Esdras xi. 45, “ And therefore appear no more, O eagle, nor th 3 ' 
horrible wings, nor thj’- Avicked feathers, nor thy- malicious head, nor thy hurtful 
claws, nor all thy vain body.” 
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The mystic Armageddon is no place whose situation you may fix by 
latitude and longitude. Wherever there is individual wickedness, 
wherever there is social degeneracy, wherever there .is deep national 
corruption, thither do the eagle-avengers of the Divine vengeance ^ving 
their flight from far : thither from the ends of the earth come nations 
of a .fierce countenance, “ swift as the eagle flieth,” to rend and to 
devour. “ Her young ones also suck up blood : and where the slain 
are, there is she.”i Jerusalem — nay, the whole Jewish nation — -was 
falling rapidly into the dissolution rising from mternal decay ; and 
already the flap of avenging pinions was in the air. When ' the 
world too sliould lie in a state of morbid infamy, then . should be 
heard once more the rushing of those “ congregated wings.” 

Is not all history one long vast commentary on these prophecies ? 
In the destinies of nations and of races has hot the Christ returned 
again and again to deliver or to judge ? 


CHAPTER XLV. 

THE FEAST OF DEDICATION. 

Thrice blessed whose lives are faithful prayers. 

Whose loves in higher love endure ; 

What souls possess themselves so pure, 

Or is there blessedness like theirs ? — Tennyson. 

Howhere, in all probability, did Jesus pass more happy hours than in 
the quiet house of that little family at Bethany, which, as we are told 
by St. John, “He loved.” The family, so far as we know, consisted 
only of Martha, Mary, and their brother Lazarus. That Martha was a 
widow — that her husband was, or had been, Simon the Leper— that 
Lazarus is identical with the gentle Rabbi of that name mentioned in 
the Talmud — are conjectures that may or may not be true 2 but we 
see from the Gospels that they were a family in easy circumstances, 
and of sufficient dignity to excite considerable attention not only in 
their own village of Bethany, but even in Jerusalem. The lonely little 

^ Deuu. xxviii. 49 ; Job xxxix. 30. Cf. Hab. i. 8, “ They shall fly as the eagle 
that hastetb to eat”; Hos. viu. 1, “Set the trumpet to thy mouth. H'e shall fly 
as an eagle against the house of the Lord, because they have, transgi-essed my 
covenant, and trespassed against my law.” In fact, the best comrhentary to the 
metaphor will be found in Rev. xix. 17 — 21. 

Teah, f. 21, 2, quoted by Sepp, iii. 8. 
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hamletj lying among its peaceful uplands, near Jerusalem, and yet 
completely hidden from it by the summit of Olivet, and thus 

“ Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it,” 

must always have had for the soul of Jesus an especial charm ; and the 
more so because of the friends whose love and reverence placed at His 
disposal their holy and happy home. It is there that we find Him on 
the eve of the Feast of the Dedication, which marked the close of that 
public journey designed for the full and final proclamation of His 
coming kingdom. ^ 

It was natural that there should be some stir in the little household 
at the coming of such a Guest, and Martha, the busy, eager-hearted, 
affectionate hostess, “on hospitable thoughts intent,” hurried to and 
fro, and was distracted 3 with excited energy to prepare for His proper 
entertainment. Her sister Mary, too, was anxious to receive Him 
fittingly ,3 but her notions of the reverence due to Him were of a 
different kind. Knowing that her sister was only too happy to do all 
that could be done, for His material comfort, she, in deep humility, sat 
at His feet and listened to His words. 

» 

Maiy was not to blame, for her sister evidently enjoyed the task 
which she had chosen of providing for the- claims of hospitality, and 
was quite able, without any assistance, to do everything that was 
required. Nor was Martha to blame for lier active service ; her sole 
fault was that, in this outward activity, she lost’ the necessary equili- 
brium of an inward calm. As she toiled and planned to serve Him, a 
little touch of jealousy disturbed her peace as she saw her quiet sister 
sitting — “idly” she may have thought — at the feet of their great 
Visitor, and leaving the trouble to fall on her. If she had taken time 
to think, she could not but have acknowledged that there may have 
been as much of consideration as of selfishness in Mary’s withdrawal 
into the backgi’ound in their domestic administration ; but to be just is 
always difiicult, nor is it possible when petty jealousy is suffered to 
intrude. So, in the first blush of her vexation, Martha, instead of 
gently asking her sister to help her, if help vvmre needed — an appeal 
^ St. Luke, as Stier observes, may have anticipated the true order of this 
anecdote in order to let it throw light on the question of the lawj'er, “ ^Vhat must 
I (fo ? ” (See Luke x. 25, 38—42.) This, if correct, is a good illustration of the 
subjective considerations which seem to dominate in this episode of his Gospel. 

- ■Tre/aecTTrnTO, whereas we should serve God, airepiffirda-Tcus, 1 Cor. vii. 34, 35. 
(Several words of St. Paul here recall this passage, fienepiffrat, ^teplpv$ . . . 
{vTTpSaeSpoi'J) ^ Luke x. 39- i:a\ TrapaKadiffaca . . . ^Kovtv. 
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which, if we judge of Mary aright, she would instantly have heard — 
she almost impatiently hurries in,i and asks J esus if He really did not 
care to see her sister sitting there with her hands before her, while she 
was left single-handed to do all the work. Would He not tell her — 
Martha could not have fairly added that common piece of ill-nature, 
“ It is of no use for me to tell her ” — ^to go and help 1 

An imperfect soul, seeing wliat is good, but failing in the attempt 
to attain to it, is apt to be hard in its- judgments on the short-comings 
of others. But a divine and sovereign soul — every soul that has more 
nearly attained to the measure of the stature of the perfect man — 
takes a calmer, because a larger-hearted view of those little weak- 
nesses which it cannot but daily see. And so the answer of Jesus, 
if it were a reproof, was at any rate a very tender one, and one -which 
would purify but would not pain the poor faithful heart of the busy, 
loving matron to whom it was addressed. “ Martha, Martha,” so He 
said — and as we hear that most natural address may we not imagine 
the half-sad, half-playful, but wholly kind and healing smile which 
lightened His face! — “thou art anxious and bustling about many 
things, whereas but one thing is needful but Mary chose for herself 
the good part, which shall not be taken away from her.” There is 
none of that exaltation here of the contemplative over the active life 
Avhich Roman Catholic writers have seen in the passage, and on which 
they are so fond of dwelling. Either may be necessary, both must be 
combined. Paul, as has well been said, in his most fervent activity 
had yet the' contemplativeness of Mary ; and John, with the most rapt 
spirit of contemplation, could yet practise the activity of Martha. 
Jesus did' not mean to reprobate any amount of work undertaken in 
His service, but only the spirit of fret and fuss — the want of repose — • 
the ostentation of superfluous hospitality — in doing it ; and still more 
that tendency to reprobate and interfere with others, which is so often 

^ Such seems to be the force of eVio-rSo-a in St. Luke, who almost alone uses the 
word [xx. 1 (cf. ii. 38) ; Acts xxiii. 27 (cf. 1 Thess. v. 3)]. 

" The fiepi/xpas alludes to her inward solicitude, the TupfidCy to her outward 
fussiness ; in fact, if we may adopt -such colloquial terms, “ fretting ” and “ fuss- 
ing ” would exactly represent the two words. The various readings, oXlyav Se icrri 
xpela, oKiywv de tern ^ eyds-i/K, B, L, the Coptic, etc.), might have risen from 
the notion that at any rate more than one thing would he required for the meal ; 
hut in point of fact an Eastern meal usually consists of one common dish. Alto- 
gether, it seems, clear that the first and obvious meaning — as was so customary with 
our Lord— was meant to involve the high and spiritual meaning. Perhaps the 
oXiyoiv (supported hy the consensus of k and B) may have been omitted in some 
MSS. fi'om a desire to enforce this spiritual lesson. 
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seen in Christians who aie as anxious as Martha, but have none of 
Mary’s holy trustfulness and calm. 

• ,.It is likely that Bethany was the home of Jesus during His visits 
to J erusalem, and from it a short and delightful walk over the Mount 
of Olives would take Him to the Temple. It was now winter-time, 
and the Feast of the Dedication was being celebrated.^ This feast was 
held on the 25th of Cisleu, and, according to Wieseler, fell this year on 
Dec. 20. It was founded by Judas Maccabseus in. honour of the 
cleansing of the Temple in the year b.c. 164, six years and a half 
after its fearful profanation by Antiochus Epiphanes. Like the 
Passover and the Tabernacles, it lasted eight days, and was kept with 
great' rejoicing.2 Besides its Greek name of Encaenia, it had the name 
of rh. fwra, or the Lights, and one feature of the festivity was^ general 
illumination to celebrate the legendary miracle of a miraculous multi- 
plication, for eight days, of the. holy oil which had been found by Judas 
Maccabaeus in one single jar sealed Avith the High Priest’s seal.® 
Our Lord’s presence at such a festival sanctions the right of each 
Church to ordain its own rites and ceremonies, and shows that 
He looked with no disapproval on the joyous enthusiasm of national 
patriotism. 

The eastern porch of the Temple still retained the name of 
Solomon’s Porch, because it was at least built of the materials which 
had formed part of the ancient Temple.^ Here, in this bright colon- 
nade, decked for the feast with glittering trophies, Jesus was walking 
up and down, quietly, and apparently without companions, sometimes, 
perhaps, gazing across the valley of the Kidron’ at the Avhited sepul- 
chres of the prophets, Avhom generations of Jews had slain, and 
enjoying the mild winter sunlight, when, as thougli by a preconcerted 
movement, the Pharisaic party and their leaders suddenly surrounded® 

John X. 22. Called hy the Jews ChanAkkah. 

_ - Some account of these events may be seen in 1 Macc. iv. 62 — 59 ; 2 Mace. x. 
1 — 8. “ They decked the fore-fronl of the Temple with crowns of gold and vath 

shields” (Jos. Antt. xii. 7, § 7). 

^ Shahhath, 21 b; Mosh-hashanah, 24 b (Derenbourg, Aist. Fal. 62; Jos. Anti. 
xii. 7, § 7). ■ The eight days had in reality been necessary for the work to be done. 
Perhaps Pers. Sat. y. 180 seqq. are a description of the ChanAkkah, though called 
hy mistake “ Serodis dies” (Id. 165). Son a good account of the feast hy Dr. 
Ginshurg, in Kitto’s £ibl. Ci/cl. i. 653. 

' Jos. Antt. XX. 9, § 7. That the actual porch, in its original state, had been 
left standing, is wholly improbable. 

® John X. 24, iabKhwaav oZv avrhv (cf. Luke xxi. 20; Heb. xi. 30) koI 
e A e "y o V. , 
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and began to question Him. Pei'baps the very spot where He was 
walking, recalling as it did the memories of their ' ancient glory — 
perhaps the memories of the 'feast which they were celebrating, as. the 
anniversary of a deliverance wrought by a handful of brave ,men who 
had overthrown a colossal tyranny — inspired their appeal. “How 
long,” they inquired, “ dost Thou hold our souls in painful suspense 1 
If Thou really art the Messiah, tell us Avith confidence. Tell us Aere, 
in Solomon’s Porch, now, while the sight of these shields and golden 
crowns, and the melody of these citherns and cymbals, recall the glory 
of Judas the Asmonsean — wilt Thou be a mightier Maccabseus, a more 
glorious Solomon? shall these citrons, and fair boughs, and palms, 
Avhich we carry in honour of this day’s victory, be carried some day 
for thee ?”i It was a strange, impetuous, impatient appeal, and is full 
of significance. It involves the self-condemnation of the inquirers, for it 
shows that He had spoken words and done deeds which would haAm sub- 
stantiated such a claim had He chosen definitely to assert it. And if He 
had in so many Avords asserted it — above all, had He asserted it in the 
sense and Avith the objects which they required — it is probable that 
they would have Avelcomed Him Avith tumultuous acclaim. The place 
Avhere they Avere speaking recalled the most gorgeous dreams of their 
ancient monarchy ; the occasion was rife Avith the memories of one of 
their bravest Avarriors ; the political conditions which surrounded them 
Avere exactly such as those from Avhich the heroic Asmoiuean had 
delivered them. One. spark of that ancient flame Avould haA^e kindled 
their spirits into such a blaze of fanaticism as might for the time have 
swept away both the Romans and the Herods, but Avhich — since the 
hour of their fall had already begun to strike, and the cup of their 
iniquity Avas already full — would only have antedated by many years 
the total destruction which fell upon them, first Avhen they Avere slain 
by myriads at the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, and afterwai’ds 
Avhen the false Messiah, Bar-Oochebas, and his folloAvers Avere so fright- 
fully exterminated at the capture of Bethyr. 

But the day for political deliverances Avas past; the day for a 
highei’, deeper, more eternal deliverance had come. For the former 
they yearned, the latter they rejected. Passionate to claim in Jesus a 
temporal Messiah, they repelled Him Avith hatred as the Son of God, 
the Saviour of the Avorld. That He was their Messiah in a sense far 
loftier than they had eA^er dreamed, His language had again and again 

^ 2 Macc. X. 7. These lulahvn assimilated the feast still more closely to the 
Feast of Tabernacles. 
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implied ; but the Messiah in the sense -^vhich they required He -was not, 
and would not be. And therefore He does not mislead them by saying, 
“ I am your- Messiah,” but He refers them to that repeated teaching, 
wliich showed how clearly such had been His claim, and to the works 
which bore witness to that claim.! Had they been sheep of His flock 
— and He here reminds them of that great discourse wliich He had 
delivered at the Feast of Tabernacles two months before — they would 
have heard His voice, and then He would have given them eternal life, 
and they would have been safe in His keeping ; for no one would then 
have been able to pluck them out of His Father’s hand, and He added 
solemnly, “I and my Father are one.” 

His meaning was unmistakable. In these words_He was claiming 
not only to be Messiah, but to be Divine. Had the oneness with the 
Fatlier which He claimed been nothing more than that subjective 
unioii of faith and obedience which exists between all holy souls and 
their Creator — His words could have given no more offence than many 
a saying of their own kings and prophets; but “ecce Judaei iniel- 
lexerunt quod non intelUgunt Ariani!” — they saw at once that the 
words meant infinitely more. Instantly they stooped to seize some of 
the scattered heavy stones ^ which the unfinished Temple buildings 
supplied to their fury, and, had His' hour been come, He could not 
have escaped the tumultuary death which afterwards befell His proto- 
martyr. But His undisturbed majesty disarmed them with a word : 
“ Many good deeds did I show you from my Father : for which of 
these do ye mean to stone Me "I ”3 Not for any good deed, they replied, 
“ but for blasphemy, and because Thou, being a mere man,^ art making 
Thyself God.” The reply of Jesus is one of those broad gleams of 
illumination which He often sheds on the interpretation of the 
Scriptures : “ Does it not stand written in your Law,” He asked 
them, “‘I said. Ye are gods’?® jf Jje called them gods {Elohim) to 
whom the Word of God came — and so it stands in your own Scriptures 
— do ye say to Him whom tlie Father sanctified and sent into the 
world, ‘Thou blasphemest,’ because I said, ‘I am the Son of God’?” 
And He appealed to His life and to His Avorks, as undeniable proofs of 
His unity with the Father. If His sinlessness and His miracles were 
not a proof that He could not be the presumptuous blasphemer whom 

1 See John v. and viii. passim. 

- John X. 31, ipda-raa-ay. The -ft'ord in John -vdii. 69 is ^pav. 

® John X. 32, MOdCfre. 

< Mpwiros (vQr. 33). See Lev. xxiv. 10 — 16. ^ Pr. Ixxxii. 6. 
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they wished to stone — ^what further proof could be given 1 They— 
nursed in the strictest monotheism, and accustomed only to think of 
God as infinitely far from man — might -have learnt even from 'the Law 
and from the Prophets that God -is near — is in the very mouth and in 
the very heart of those who love Him ; that He even bestows upon 
them some indwelling brightness of His o^yn eternal glory. Might not 
this be a sign to them, that He who came to fulfil the Law and put a 
loftier Law in its place — He to whom all the prophets had witnessed — 
He for whom John had prepared the way — He who spake as never 
man spake — He who did the works which none other man had ever 
done since the foundation of the world — He who had ratified all His 
words, and given significance to all His deeds, by the blameless beauty 
of a sinless life — was indeed speaking the truth when He said that He 
was one with the Father, and that He was the Son of God? 

The appeal was irresistible. They dared not stone Him; but, as 
He was alone and defenceless in the midst of them, they tried to seize 
Him. But they could not. His presence overawed them. They 
could only make a passage for Him, and glare their hatred upo;i Him 
as He passed from among them.. But once more, here was a proof 
that all teaching among them was. impossible. He could as littk 
descend to their notions of a Messiah, as they could rise to His.. To 
stay among them was but daily to imperil His life in vain. Judsea, 
therefore, was closed to Him, as Galilee was closed to Him. There 
seemed to be one district only which was safe for Him in His -native 
land, and that was Persea, the district beyond the Jordan. He-retired, 
therefore, to the other Bethany — the Bethany beyond Jordan, where 
John had once been baptising — and there He stayed. ... 

What were the incidents of this last stay, or the exact -length of its 
continuance, we do not know. We see, however, that it was not 
exactly private, for St. John tells us that many resorted to Him there,^ 
and believed on Him, and bore witness that John — whom they held to 
be a Prophet, though he had done no miracle — had borne emphatic 
witness to J esus in that very place, and that all which He had 
witnessed was true. ... .. 

1 John X. 41, 42. For Bethany, v. supra, p. 101. ' 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

. ' THE LAST STAY IN PER^EA. 

“At evening time it shall be light.” — Z ech. xiv. 7. 

Wherever the ministry of Jesus was in the slightest degree 
l)ublic, there we invariably find the Pharisees watching, lying in 
wait for Him, tempting Him, trying to entrap Him into some 
mistaken judgment or ruinous decision. But perhaps even their 
malignity never framed a question to which the answer was so 
fraught with peril as when they came to “ tempt ” Him with the 
problem, “ Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for every 
cause 1 ” ^ 

The , question was beset with difliculties on every side, and for 
many reasons. In the first place, the institution of Moses on the 
subject was ambiguously expressed. This had given rise to a 
decided opposition of opinion between the two most important of 
the rabbinic schools. The difference of the schools had resulted in 
a difference in the customs of the nation. Lastly the theological, 
scholastic, ethical, and national difficulties_ were further complicated 
by political ones, for the prince in whose domain the question was 
asked was deeply interested in the answer, and had already put to 
death the greatest of the prophets for his bold expression of the 
view which was most hostile to his own practice. Whatever the 
truckling Rabbis of Galilee might do, St. John the Baptist, at least, 
had left no shadow of a doubt as to what was liis inteipretation 
of the Law of Moses, and he had paid the penalty of his frankness 
with his life. 

Moses had laid down the rule that when a man had married 
a wife, and “she find no favour in his eyes because he hath found 
-some uncleanness (marg., ‘matter of nakedness,’ Heb. rn.w, ervath 
ddbhar) in her, then let him write a bill of divorcement, and give 
it in her hand, and send her out of his house. And when she 
is departed out of his house, she may go and be another man’s 
wife.” “ Now in the interpretation of this rule, evei’ything depended 
on the meaning of the expression ervath dabhar,- or rather on the 
meaning of the single word ervath. It meant, generally, a stain or 

^ !Matt. xi.K. 3 — 12 ; Mark x. 2 — 12. 

- Deut. xxiv. 1, 2. Literally, ervath clabhar is “nakedness of a matter.” 
(Ewald, jfehr- Gram,, { 286, f. ) 
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desecration, and Hillel, with his school, explained the passage in 
the sense that a man might “ divorce his wife for any disgust which 
he felt towards her;”i even— as the celebrated E. Akiba ventured 
to say — if he saw any other woman who pleased him more ; ^ whereas 
the school of Shammai interpreted it to mean that divorce could 
only take place in cases of scandalous unchastity. Hence the Jews 
' had the proverb that in this matter, as in so many others, “ Hillel 
loosed what Shammai bound.” 

Shammai was morally right and exegetically wrong ; Hillel exegeti- 
cally right and morally wrong. Shammai was only right in so far 
as he saw that the spirit of the Mosaic legislation made no divorce 
justifiable in foro conscientiae, except for the most flagrant im- 
morality ; Hillel only right in so far as he saw that Moses 
had left an opening for divorce in foro civili in slighter cases 
than these. But under such circumstances, to decide in favour of 
either school would not only be to give mortal oflence to the other, 
but also either to exasperate the lax many, or to disgust the high- 
minded few. For in those corrupt days the majority acted on the 
principle laid down by Hillel, as the Jews in the East continue 
to do to this day. Such, in fact, was the universal tendency of 
the times. In the heathen, and especially in the Eoman world, 
the strictness of the marriage bond had been so shamefully relaxed, 
that whereas, in the Eepublic, centuries had passed before there had 
been one single instance of a frivolous divorce, under the Empire, 
on the contrary, divorce was the rule, and faithfulness the excep- 
tion, The days of the Yirginias, and Lucretias, and Cornelias had 
passed; this .was the age of the Julias, the Poppaeas, the Messalinas, 
the Agrippinas — the days in which, as Seneca says, women no 

^ The Kara Tracrav alriav of Matt. xix. 3 is a translation of the Tan b 3 {al col 
dabhar), which was Hillel’s exposition of the disputed passage. (See Buxtorf, JDe 
■ Spi Jud. 29.) Almost the identical phrase is found in Jos, Antt. iv. 8, § 23, Ka0’ as 
SrjTTOTOvy air las. Cf. Ecclus. xxv. 26, “ If she go not as thou wouldest have her, cut 
her off from thy flesh.” 

^ The comments of the Babhis were even more shameful : e.ff., “ If she spin in 
public, go with her head uncovered,” etc. ; “Even if she have oversalted his soup” 
(^Gittin, 90) (Selden, J)e Ux. Keb. iii. 17). This, however, is explained away by 
modem commentators (Jost, Gesch. Jud. 264). Yet it is not surprising that it led to 
detestable consequences. Thus we are told in Bab. J6mah, f. 18, 2, that Babbi 
Nachman, whenever he went to stay at a town for a short time, openly sent round 
the crier for a wife during his abode there (Lightfoot, Sor. Eeb. In loc.). See 
Excursus III., “Jesus and Hillel; ” and Excursus IX.. “Hypocrisy of the PharJ. 
sees.” 
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longer , reckoned their years by the Consuls, but by the number of 
their repudiated husbands. The J ews had caught , up the shameful 
precedent, and since polygamy had fallen into discredit, they made 
a near approach to it by the ease with which they were able to 
dismiss one wife and take another.^ Josephus, a Pharisee of the 
Pharisees, who on every possible occasion lays claim to the character 
of a devout and religious man, narrates, without the shadow of an 
apology, that his first wife had abandoned him, that he had divorced 
the second after she had borne him three children, and that he 
was then married to a third. But if Jesus decided in favour of 
Shammai — as all His previous teaching made the Pharisees feel 
sure that in this particular question He would decide — then He 
would be pronouncing the public opinion that Herod Antipas was 
a double-dyed adulterer, an adulterer adulterously wedded to an 
adulterous wife. - 

But Jesus was never guided in any of His answers by jirinciples 
of expediency, and was indifierent alike to the anger of multitudes 
and to the tyrant’s frown. His only object was to give, even to 
such inquirers as these, such answers as should elevate them to a 
better sphere. Their axiom, “/s it lawful had it been sincere, 
would have involved the answer to their own question. Nothing 
is lawful to any man who doubts its lawfulness. Jesus, therefore) 
instead of answering them, directs them to the source where the 
true answer was to be found. Setting the primitive order side by 
side with the Mosaic institution — meeting their “ Is it lawfid 1 ” 
with “ Have ye not read 1 ” — He reminds them that God, who at 
the beginning had made man male and female, had thereby signified 
His will that marriage should be the closest and most indissoluble 
' of relationships " — transcending and even, if necessary, superseding 
all the rest. 

“Why, then,” they ask — eager to entangle Him in opposition to 
“ the fiery law ” — “ did Moses command to give a writing of divorce- 
ment and put her away 1 ” The form of their question involved one 

1 Divorce is still very common among the Eastern Jews ; in 1856 there were 
sixteen cases of divorce among the small Jewish population of Jerusalem. In fact, a 
Jew may divorce his wife at any time and for any cause, he being himself the sole 
judge ; the only hindrance is that, to prevent divorces in a mere sudden fit of 
snleen, the hill of divorce must have the concurrence of three Eabbis, and be 
written on ruled vellum, containing neither more nor less than twelve lines ; and 
it must be given in the presence of ten witnesses. (Allen’s 3/orf. Judaism, p. 428.) 

- Gen. ii. 24. “ They two ” is in the LXX., but not in the Hebrew, 
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of those false turns so common among the worshippers of the letter ; 
and on this false turn they based their inverted pyramid of falser 
inferences. Jesus corrected them : “ Moses, indeed, for your hard- 
heartedness, ^permitted you to put away your wives; but from the 
beginning- it was not so”; and then he adds as formal and fearless 
a condemnation of Herod Antipas — without naming him — as could 
have been put in language, “ Whoever puttebh away his wife and 
marrieth another, except for fornication, committeth adultery; and 
he who marrieth the divorced woman committeth adultery ” ; ^ and 
Herod’s case was the worst instance of both forms of adultery, for 
he, while married to an innocent and undivorced wife, had wedded 
the guilty but still undivorced wife of Herod Philip, his own brother 
and- host ; and he had done this, without the shadow of excuse, out 
of guilty passion, when liis own prime of life and that of his paramour 
was already past. 

If the Pharisees chose to make any use of this to bring Jesus 
into collision with Antipas, and draw down upon Him the fate of 
John, they might ; and if they chose to embitter still more against 
Him the schools of Hillel and of Shammai, boi/i of which were thus 
shown to be mistaken — ^that of Hillel from deficiency of moral in- 
sight, that of Shammai from lack of exegetical acumen — they might ; 
but meanwhile He had once more thrown a flood of light over the 
difficulties of the Mosaic legislation, showing that it was provisional, 
not final — transitory, not eternal. ' That which the Jews, following 
their famous Hillel, regarded as a Divine permission of which to be 
proud, was, on the contrary, a tolerated evil of which to be ashamed; 
— Avas, in fact, a standing witness against their hard and imperfect 
state.2 • 

The Pharisees, baffled, pei'plexed, ashamed as usual, found them- 
selves again confronted by a loftier wisdom and a diviner insight 
than their OAvn, and retired to hatch fresh plots equally malicious, and 
destined to be .equally futile. But nothing cati more fully show the 
necessity of Christ’s teaching than the fact that even the disciples 
were startled and depressed by it. In this, bad age, when corrup- 
- tion was so uniA'^ersal — when in Rome marriage had fallen into such 

^ It appears from St. Matthew that Jesus uttered this precept to the Pharisees, 
as well as confided it afterwards to His disciples. See Matt. xix. 9,,* Mark x- 11 
(viefe stipm, p. 427). 

^ See Deut. x. 16; Isa. xlviii, 4; Ezek. iii. 7, etc. And yet, according to 
Geiger and a host of imitators, Jesus was a Rabbi of the school of Hillel, and taught 
nothing original ! (See Excursus III.) ' 
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contempt and desuetude that a law had to je passed which rendered 
celibates liable to a fine — they thought the strictness of our Lord’s 
precept so severe that celibacy itself seemed preferable ; and this 
opinion they expressed wlien they were once more witli Him in the 
house. What a fatal lilow would have been given to the world’s 
liappiness and the world’s mdi’ality, had He assented to their rash 
conclusion ! And how marvellous a proof is it of His Divinity, that 
whereas every' other pre-eminent moral teacher — even the best and 
greatest of all — has uttered or sanctioned more than one dangerous 
error which has been potent to poison the life of nations — all the 
words of the Lord Jesus were divinely healthy words. In His reply 
He gives none of that preference to celibacy which would have been 
so highly valued by the ascetic and the monk, and would have 
troubled the consciences of millions whose union has been blessed by 
Heaven.i He refused to pronounce upon the condition of the celibate 
so absolute a sanction. All that He said was that this remark of 
theirs as to the undesirability of marriage had no, such unqualified 
bearing; that it was impossible and undesirable for all but the ex- 
ceptional few. Some, indeed, there Avere who were unfitted for holy 
wedlock by the circumstances of their birth or constitution ; - some, 
again, by the infamous, though then common, cruelties and atrocities 
of the dominant slavery ; and some who withdrew themselves from 
all thoughts of marriage for religious purposes, or in consequence of 
higher necessities. These were not heller than othens, out only 
different. It Avas the duty of some to marry and serve God in the 
Avedded state ; it might be the duty of others not to marry, and 
so to seinm God in the celibate state.^ There is not in these words 

^ Consider the pernicious influence exercised over millions of Buddhists to this 
duy hy Sal£3’a Mouni’s e.xaltation of ascetic celibacy I 

* Matt. xix. 10 — 12. The Eabbis similarly distinguished between three sorts of 
eiifovxoi — the serin cliammah (“of the sun,” or “of nature”) ; the scris adam (per 
'homines), and the serts Vidt shamaytm (of God). The passages of the Eabbis, 
quoted by Schottgen in he., show that the metaphorical sense given to the third 
class is justified, and that the Jews applied it to any Avho practised moderate 
abstinence. 

® It is well known that Origen, the most allegorising of commentators, imhappily 
took this verse literally. The other passages of Clirist’s teaching might have^shown 
him that such an ofiience against the order and constitution of Providence was no 
protection against sensual sin ; and indeed this great and holy man lived to see and 
to confess that in this matter he had been nobly mistaken — nobh', because the error 
of the intellect was combined with the most fervid impulses of a self-sacrificing 
heart 
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of CKrist all that amount of difficulty which some have seen in them. 
His precepts find their best comment in the 7th and 9 th chapters 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, ‘ and His clear meaning is 
that, besides the rare instances of natural incapacity for marriage, 
there are a few others — and to these few alone the saying of the 
disciples applied — who could accept the belief that in peculiar times, 
or owing to special circumstances, or at the paraviount call of ex- 
ceptional duties, wedlock must by them be rightly and wisely foregone, 
because they had received from God the gift of continence, the 
power of a chaste life, resulting from an imagination purified and 
ennobled to a particular service. 

And then, like a touching comment on these high words, and - 
the strongest of all proofs that there v/as in the mind of Christ no 
admiration for the “ voluntary service which St. Paul condemns, 
and the “ works of supererogation ” which an erring Church upholds 
— as a proof of His belief that marriage is honourable in all, and 
the bed undefiled — He took part in a scene that has charmed the 
imagination of poet and painter in every age. For as though to 
destroy all false and unnatural notions of the exceptional glory of 
religious virginity. He, among whose eai’liest acts it had been to bless 
a marriage festival, made it one of His latest acts to . fondle infants 
in His arras. It seeuis to have been known in Peraea that the time 
of His departure was approaching ; 'and conscious, perhaps, of the 
words which He had just been uttering, fathers and mothers and 
friends brought to Him the fruits of holy wedlock — young children 
and even babes i — ^that He might touch them and pray bver them. 
Ere He left them for ever, they would bid Him a solemn farewell; 
they would win, as it were, the legacy of His special blessing for 
the generation yet to come. The disciples thought their conduct 
forward and officious. ^ They did not wish their Master to be need- 
lessly troubled ; they did not like to be disturbed in their high 
colloquies. They were indignant that a number of mere women and. 
children should come obtruding on more important persons and 
interests. Women were, not honoured, nor children loved in antiquity 
as now they are ; no halo of romance and tenderness encircled them ; 
too often they were subjected to shameful cruelties and hard neglect. 
But .He who came to be a friend of all sinners, and the helper of 

i Matt. xi.\, 13, -iraiSla; Luke xviii. 1-5, rh. “their habes.” 

Comp, the haugUty repulsion of the Shunamite woman by Gehazi (2 Kings 

27). 
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all the suffering, came also to elevate woman to her due honour, 
centuries before the Teutonic element of modem society was dreamt of,i 
and to be the protector of helpless infancy and innocent childhood. 
Even the unconscious little ones were to be admitted into His Church 
by His sacrament of baptism, to be made members of Him, and in- 
heritors of His kingdom. He turned the rebuke of the disciples on 
themselves ; He was as much displeased with them, as they had been 
with the parents and children. “ Suffer the little children,” He said, 
in words which each of the Synoptists has preserved for us in all 
their immortal tenderness — “Suffer the little children to come unto 
Me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
And Avhen He had folded them in His aims, laid His hands upon 
them, and blessed them. He added once more His constantly needed, 
and therefore constantly repeated, warning, “ Whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of heaven as a little child, shall not enter 
therein.” 2 It were better for a man to be lying dro\vned at the 
bottom of the sea than to be so living ,as to cause Christ’s little 
ones to stumble ! 

Wlien this beautiful scene was over, St. Matthew tells us that 
He started on His way, probably for that new journey to the other 
Bethany of which we shall hear in the next chapter ; and on this road 
occurred another incident, which impressed itself so deeply on the 
minds of the spectators that it, too, has been recorded by the Evangelists 
in a triple narrative. 

A young man of great wealth and high position seems suddenly to 
have been seized with a conviction that he bad hitherto neglected an 
invaluable opportunity, and that One who alone could explain to 
him the true meaning of life was already on His way to depart from 
among them. Determined, therefore, not to be too late, he came 
running, breathless, eager — in a way that surprised all who beheld 
it — and, prostrating himself before the feet of Jesus, exclaimed, 
“ Good Master, what good thing shall I do that I may inherit 

life?”s 

^ Whereas the Essenian celibacy rose distinctly out of contempt for and distrust 
of woman (Jos. B. J. ii. 8, § 2, Ths rZv yvvalKuv i.(rt\yslas <pv\a(Tc6fiBvoi). The 
author of Ecclesiasticus speaks in the harshest tone of women. 

^ Comp. Mark ix. 35 ; Luke xxii. 26; Matt. xx. 26, 27 ; xxiii. 11. 

^ For similar qiiestions put to Eabbis, see Wetstein, tir/ loc. The iyaBi in Matt, 
xix. 16 is omitted by N, B, D, L, etc., but it is found in Slark and Luke ; the 
dyoflir in Matthew is undoubted, and perhaps the variation of readings is partly 
accounted for by the use of the word twice. 

If) 
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If there was something attractive in the mingled impetuosity and 
humility of one so young and distinguished, yet so candid and 
earnest, there was in liis question much that was objectionable. The 
notion that he could gain eternal life by “doing some good thing,” 
rested on a basis radically false. If we may combine what is, per- 
haps, the true reading of St. Matthew, with the answer recorded 
in the other Evangelists, our Lord seems to have said to him, “ Why 
askest thou me about the good ? ^ and why callest thou me good ? 
One is the good, even God.” He would as little accept the title 
“ Good,” as He would accept the title “ Messiah,” when given in a 
false sense. He would not be regarded as that mere “ good Rabbi,” 
to which, in these days, more than ever, men would reduce Him. 
So far, Jesus would show the youth that when he came to Him -as to 
one who was no more than man, his address, as well as his question, 
was a mistake. No mere man can lay any other foundation than that 
which is laid, and if the ruler committed the error of simply admiring 
Jesus as a Rabbi of pre-eminent sanctity, yet no Rabbi, however 
saintly, was accustomed to receive the title of “ good,” or to prescribe 
any amulet for the preservation of a virtuous life. “ But,” He 
continued : “if thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” 

The youth had not expected a reply so obvious. He cannot 
believe that he is merely referred to the Ten Commandments, and so 
he asks, in surprise, “What sort of • Commandments ? ” : Jesus, as the 
youth wanted to do something, tells him merely of those of the 
Second TablOj for, as has been well remarked, “ Christ sends the 
proud to the Law, and invites the humble to the Gospel.” “Master,” 
replied the young man in surprise, “all these have I observed 
from my youth.” 3 Doubtless in the letter he may have done so, 

J . ■ ■ ’ ,■ • • ■ . - ' ‘ . 

1 The reading n ipuras 7rep\ rov &ya9ov, in Matt. xix. 17, seems undoubtedly 
the right reading (n, B; D, L, etc., the Cureton Syriac, and some of the chief 
Fathers). It springs . naturally from the form of the. young man’s question ; 
and it has certainly not been altered from doctrinal reasons, for there is. nq 
■various reading in Mark x. 18 ; Luke xviii. 19. It is remarkable that the title 
“<7ooc? Eabbi” -was utterly unkno-wn to the Jews, and does not occur once in the 
Talmud (Lightfoot, Sor. Hebr. ad loc.). There was, therefore, an obvious 
impropriety in the use of it by the young ruler from /ris_ point of view. The 
emphasis of our Lord’s question falls on “ good, not on for in the latter 

case it would be ip.'k, not ge (Meyer). - - 

' - - When the Angel of Death came to fetch the E. Chanina, he said, “Go and 
fetch me the Book of the Law, and see whether there is anything in it ivhich I~have 
not kept” (Gfrbrer„ii. 102; Philo, i. 400). 
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as hiilliohs have'; hut he evidently knew little of all that those 
commandments had been interpreted by the Christ to mean. And 
Jesus, seeing his sincerity, looking on him loved him,i and gave 
him one short crucial test of his real condition. He was not 
content Avith the commonplace; he aspired after the heroical, or 
rather thought that he did; therefore Jesus gave him an heroic 
act to do. “ One thing,” He said, “ thou lackest,” and bade him 

go, sell 'all that he had, distribute it to the poor, and come and 

follow Hi m ." 

It was too much. The young ruler Avent away very sorroAvful, 
grief in his heart, and a cloud upon his broAV,^ for he had great 
possessions. He preferred the corafoits of earth to the treasures 
of heaven ; he Avould not purchase the things of eternity by abandon- 
ing those of time; he made, as Dante calls it, “the great I'efusal.” 
And so he vanishes from the Gospel history ; nor do the Evangelists 
know anything of him farther. But the sad stem imagination of 
the poet folloAvs him, and there, among the myriads of those Avho 

ai’e bloAvn about like autunm leaA'es on the confines of the other 


Avorld, blindly folloAviug the flutter of a giddy flag, rejected by 
Heaven, despised even by Hell, hateful al^e to God and to his 


enemies, he sees 


“rombra di colui 


Cho feco per viltate il gran rifiuto,” * 


(The shade of him, who made through cowardice the great refusal.) 

We may — I had almost said we must— hope and believe a fairer 
ending for one whom Jesus, as He looked on him, could love. 
But the failure of this youth to meet the test saddened Jesus, and 
looking round at His disciples, He said, “How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of heaven ! ” The Avords 


^ hyiT^jorey (Mark x. 21). The word means “esteemed,” and the aorist 
makes it mean “ was pleased with.'' Origen says, Dilexifc cam, vel osculatus 
est oum ” ; and it was the custom of the Eahhis to kiss the head of any 
pupil who had answered well; hut this would require i(plhr]a'e, not Ijya-rTjo'e. 

- Mark x. 21, Omit &pas Thy aravpSy, which is an inapposite marginal 
gloss. 

® Kwroitievos (Matt. xix. 22); ttriryviaas (Mark x. 22; cf. Matt. xvi. 3); 
sreplKxnros (Luke xviii. 23): 

* Dante, Inferno, iii. 60. 

“ Incontanento intesi, o ccrto fai 
Ohe quest* era la setta dei cattivl 
A Dio spiacentl ed a* uemici suI.” 

This application of Dante’s reference seems to me more prohahle than that he 
Intended Pope Celestino, 
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once more struck them as very severe. Could then Ho good man 
be rich, no rich man be good ? But Jesus only answered — softening 
the sadness and sternness of the_ words by the affectionate, title 
“children” — “Children, how hard it is to enter into the kingdom 
of God ” ; 1 hard for any one, but. He added, with an earnest look at. 
His disciples, and specially addressing Peter, as the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews tells us, “ It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle, than for a I'ich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God.” 2 They might well be amazed beyond measure. Was there 
then no hope for a Nicodemus, for a Joseph of Arimathsea? Assuredly 
there was. The teaching of Jesus about riches was as -little Ebionite 
as His teaching about marriage was Essene. Things impossible to 
nature are possible to grace ; things impossible to Hian are easy to 
God. 

Then, with a touch — was it of complacency, or was it of despair ? — 
Peter said, “ Lo, we have forsaken all, and followed thee ; ” and either 
added, or implied, In what respect, then, shall we be gainers 1 
The answer of Jesus was at once a magnificent encouragement and 
a solemn warning. The encouragement was that there was no 
instance of self-sacrifice which would not even in this world, and 
even in the midst of persecutions, receive its hundred-fold increase 
in the harvest of spiritual blessings ; ^ and would not in the world to 
come, be rewarded by the infinite recompense of eternal life. The 

^ It -will be seen that I follow the very striking and probably genuine reading 
of B, A, and other MSS. in Mark x. 24. The words rous ireiroiBdras eVl 
XprificiTa, which our version accepts, have all the character of a gloss; and 
for those who “ trust in riches ” the task would ..not be dia-Kohou, but 
ahivMoy. It is of course true that it is the trust in riches, not the possession of 
them, which makes it so hard to enter into the kingdom of G-od ; but even such 
a mean scoffer as Lucian could see that there is always Oi, danger lest those who have 
riches should trust in them. 

^ The alteration to udpiKov, “ a rope,” is shown to be -wrong from the common- 
ness of similar proverbs {e.g., an elephant and the eye of a needle) in the Talmud, 
as adduced by Lightfoot, Schottgen, and Wetstein. The explanation that a small 
side g;ate of a city, through which a laden camel could only crush with the utmost 
difficulty, was called a “ needle’s eye ” is more plausible, but needs confirmation. 
It is almost imdoubtedly a modem attempt to soften the verse but the object 
was to express human impossibility, 

® The metaphor of the twelve thrones harmonised -with the ideal hopes of the 
day. (See Lightfoot, ad loo.) For the Ealingenesia (= “ restoration of all things,” 
^^^oKardaraans) See Isa. xlii. 9 ; Ixv. 17 ; .Rom. viii. 19 ; Rev. xxi. 1 etc. With the 
whole passage comp. 1 Cor, iii. 22 ; 2 Cor. vi. 10. 
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warning was tlie familiar one which they had heai'd before, that 
many of the first should be last, and the last first.^ And to impress 
upon them still more fully that the kingdom of hejiven is not a 
matter of mercenary calculation or exact equivalent — that there could 
bo no bargaining with the Heavenly Householder — that before the 
eye of God’s clearer and more penetrating judgment Gentiles 
might be admitted before Jews, and Publicans before Pharisees, and 
young converts before aged Apostles — He told them the Parable of 
thr Labourers in the Vineyard. That parable, amid its other 
lessons, involved the truth that, while none who serve God shall 
be defrauded of their just reward, there could be in heaven no 
murmuring, no envyings, no jealous comparison of respective merits, 
no base smugglings for precedency, no miserable disputings as to 
who had performed the maximum of service, or who had received 
the minimum of grace. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. 

Toj K\eTs rov aSou tea) rod Gaydrov, — Aroc. i. 18. 

These farewell interviews and teachings perhaps belong to the two 
days after Jesus — while still in the Penean Bethany— had received 
from the other Bethany, where he had so often found a home, the 
message that “ he whom He loved was sick.” ^ Lazarus was the one 
intimate personal friend whom Jesus possessed outside the circle of 
His Apostles, and the urgent message was evidently an appeal for the 
presence of Him in whose presence, so far as wo know, there had never 
been a death-bed scene. 

But Jesus did not come. He contented Himself — occupied as He 
was in important works — ^^nth sending the message that “ this sick- 
ness was not to death, but for the glory of God," and stayed two 
days longer where Ho was. At the end of those two days He said 

^ Soc 2 Esdr. v. 42. ~ 

- John si. I — 4G, tr (quem am.as), ver. 3. The same word is onb’ used 

clsowhcro of tho love of Jesus for tho beloved disciple. "WTiero His lovo for Iho 
sisters is spoken of Tjydira, “diligcb.it” (“cared for”), is used (vcr. 5). It is, 
however, worth noticing that four times out of five tho word for even the beloved 
disciplo is ayaray, and that hero tho is not tho Evangelist’s onm word, but 

put by him into tho mouth of another. 
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to His disciples, “Let us go into Judjea again,” The disciples 
reminded Him how. lately the Jews had there sought to stone Him, 
and asked Him how He could venture to go there again; but His 
answer was that during the twelve hours of His day of woi’k He 
could walk in safety, for the light of His duty, which was the will 

of His Heavenly Father, would keep Him from danger. And then 

He told them that Lazarus slept, and that He was going to wake 
him out of sleep. Three of them at least must have remembered 
how, on another occasion, He had si^oken of death as sleep; but 
either they were silent, and others spoke, or they were too slow of 
heart to remember it. As they understood Him to speak of natural 
sleep. He had to tell them plainly that Lazarus was dead, and that 
He was glad of it for .their sakes, for that He would go to re- 
store him to life, “ Let us also go,” said the affectionate but de- 
spondent Thomas, “ that we may die with Him ; ” — as though ho 

had said, “It is a useless and perilous scheme, but still let us go,” 

Starting early in the morning, Jesus could easily have accomplished 
the distance — some twenty miles — before sunset. But, on His arrival, 
He stayed outside the little village. Its vicinity to Jerusalem, from 
which it is not two miles distant,! and the wealth and position of the 
family, had attracted a concourse of distinguished J ews to console and 
mourn with- the sisters ; and it was obviously desirable to act with 
caution in venturing among such determined enemies. But Avhile 
Mary, true to her retiring and contemplative disposition, was sitting 
in the house, unconscious of her- Lord’s approach, 3 the more active 
Martha had received intelligence that He was near at hand, and 
immediately went forth to meet Him. Lazarus had died on the 
very day that Jesus received the message of his illness; two 
days had elapsed while He. lingered in Persea, a fourth had been 
spent on the Journey. Martha could not understand this sad 
delay. “Lord,” she said in tones gently reproachful, “if Thou 
hadst been here my brother had not died,” yet “even now” she 
seems to indulge the vague hope that some alleviation may be 

^ The “Avas” in John xi. 18 does not necessarily imply that when St. John 
wrote the wllago had been destroyed ; but such was probably the case. 

“ It is an interesting incidental proof of the authenticity of the narrative 
— all the more valuable from being wholly undesigned — that the characters of 
Martha and Mary, as described in a few touches by St. John, exactly harmonise 
with their character as they appear in the anecdote preserved only by St. 
Luke (x. 38 — 42). (See supra, p. 437.) Those who reject the genuineness 
of St. John’s Gospel must accotwt (as Meyer says) for the “literary miracle.” 
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vouclisafccl to their bereavement. The fevr words which follow 
are Avords of most memorable import — a declaration of Jesus Avhich has 
brought comfort not to Martha only, but to millions since, and 
Avhich shall do to millions more unto the world’s end — 

“Thy brother shall rise again.” 

Martha had not dreamt that Lazarus would now be awaked from 
the sleeji of deaMi, and she could only answer, “ I know that ho shall 
rise again in the resurrection at the last day.” 

Jesus said unto her, “I am tue Resurrection and the rife: he 
THAT derievetii on Me, though he have died, shalr rive ; and he 
THAT RIVETH AND BELIEVETU ON Me SHARR NEVER DIE. Bolievcst thou 

thisl” 

It was not for a spirit like Martha’s to distinguish the interchanging 
thoughts of physical and spiritual death which were united in that deep 
utterance ; but, Avithout pausing to fathom it, her faithful Ioa'c supplied 
the ansAver, “ Yea, Lord-, I believe that Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
God, which should come into the Avorld.” 

HaAung uttered that great confession, she Avent in quest of her sister, 
about whom Jesus had inquired, and Avhose heart and intellect, as 
hlartha seemed instinctively to feel, Avcrc better adapted to embrace 
such lofty truths. She found Mary in the house, and both the secrecy 
Avith Avhich she delivered her message, and the haste and silence Avith 
Avhich hlary arose to go and meet her Lord, sIioav that precaution Avas 
needed, and that the visit of Jesus had not been unaccompanied Avith 
danger. The Jews who Avere comforting her, and Avlmm she had thus 
suddenly left, rose to folloAv her to the tomb, Avhither they thought that 
she had gone to Aveep ; but they soon saAv the I'eal object of her move- 
ment. Outside the village they found Jesus surrounded by His friends, 
and they saAv ]\Iary hurry up to Him, and fling herself at His feet Avith 
the same agonising reproach Avhich her sister also had used, “ Lord, . if 
Thou hadst been here my brother had not died.” l The greater intensity 
of her emotion spoke in her fewer Avords and her greater self-abandon- 
ment of anguish, and she could add no more. It may bo that her 
affection Avas too deep to permit her hope to be so sanguine ;is that of 
lier sister ; it may be that Avith humbler rcAmrence .she left all to her 
Lor^. The sight of all that love and misery, the pitiable sjiectaclc of 

''^Martha had said, oi’k av <5 /lou irtOt-VKa (,Tohn xi. 21, hat dr/Cwfi', 

K, B, C, D, etc.), “ my brother would not have boon dead ” ; lifary says, ovk tii' ftov 
aTTfOai-d’ 6 a5f\<pis (vcr. 32), “ f/ir/ Ijrothcr [the position of tho pronoun is moro 
emphatic] would not have died.” 
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human bereavement, the utter futility at such a moment of human con- 
solation, the shrill commingling of a hii’ed and simulated lamentation 
with all this genuine anguish, the unspoken reproach, “ Oh, why didst 
Thou not come at once and snatch the victim from the enemy, and spare 
Thy friend from the sting of death, and us from the more bitter sting of 
such a parting 1 ” — all these influences touched the tender compassion of 
Jesus with deep emotion. A strong effort of self-repression was needed ^ 
— an eSbrt which shook His whole frame with a powerful shudder 3 — 
before He could find words to speak, and then He could only ask, 
“ Where have ye laid him?” They said, “Lord, come and see.” As 
He followed them His eyes were streaming with silent tears.^ His 
tears were not unnoticed, and while some of the Jews observed with 
respectful sympathy this proof of His affection for the dead, others were 
asking dubiously, perhaps almost sneeringly,^ whether He who had 
opened the eyes of the blind could not have saved His friend from 
death ? They had not heard how, in the far-oflf village of Galilee, He 
had raised the dead ; but they knew that in Jerusalem He had opened 
the eyes of one born blind, and that seemed to them a miracle no less 
stupendous. But Jesus knew and heard their comments, and once more 
the whole scene— its genuine sorrows, its hired mourners, its uncalmed 
hatreds, all concentrated around the ghastly work of death — came so 
powerfully over His spirit, that, though He knew that He was going to 
Avake the dead, once more His whole being Avas swept by a storm of 
emotion.® The grave, like most of the graves belonging to the 


^ Suck seems to be tbe meaning of ive^pifiTitraro t(S Tryev/xari (ver. 33, of. vs. 38), 
literally, “ He was indignant with Himself in spirit.” (Of. Lam. ii. 6, LXX.) I 
fully admit, however, the difficulty of the expression, and am not prepared to deny 
^hat it may mean “ He was indignant in spirit ” (at the want of faith of those who 
were present). E.V. “ He groaned in spirit.” Yulg. infremuit spiritu. For the use 
of the word see Matt. ix. 30 ; Mk. i. 43 ; xiv. 6. 

" irdpa^ev kavr6v. Lit. “ He disturbed Himself.” Yulg. turhavit Seipsum. The 
philosophical fancies which see in this expression a sanction of the Stoic perpioTrdOeia, 
us though the meaning were that Jesus merely stirred His own emotions to the exact 
extent which He approved, are quite misplaced. (Comp. John xii. 27 ; xiii. 21.) 
Euthymius, an excellent ancient commentator, explains it as in the text. 

® idaKpva-ev, fievit, “ He shed tears not ewA-auffev, ploravit, “ He wept aloud,” as 
over Jerusalem (Luke xix. 41). 

^ Yerse 37. Alford acutely conjectures the hostile tone of the criticism from the 
use of Se, which St. John very frequently uses in an adversative sense, as again in 
verse 46. 

® iroAiv ifiPpipcc/xepos iv iavT^ (John xi. 38). The phrase always indicates the 
intense sympathy felt by Christ in the performance of the miracles. 
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wealthier Jews, was a recess canned horizontally in the rock (chnchin), 
•with a slab or mass of stone to close the entranced Jesus bade them 
remove this golal, as it was called. Then Martha interposed— jiartly 
from con-viction that the soul had now utterly departed from the vicinity 
of the mouldering body, partly afraid in her natural delicacy of the 
shocking spectacle which the removal of that stone would reveal. For 
in that hot climate it is necessary that burial should follow immediately 
upon death, 2 and as it was the evening of the fourth day since LaziA’us 
liad died, there was too much reason to fear that by this time decom- 
position had set in. Solemnly Jesus reminded her of His promise, and 
the stone was moved from the place were the dead was laid. He stood 
at the entrance, and all others shrank a little backward, "with their eyes 
still fixed on that dark and silent cave. A hush fell upon them all as 
Jesus raised His eyes and thanked God for the coming confiimation of 
His prayer. And then, raising to its clearest tones that voice of awful 
authority, and uttering, as was usual with Him on such occasions, the 
briefest words. He cried, “Lazarus, coke forth Those words 
thrilled once more through that region of impenetrable darkness which 
separates us from the world to come ; and scarcely were they spoken 
when, like a spectre, from the rocky tomb issued a figure, swathed 
indeed in its white and ghastly cerements — with the napkin round the 
head which had upheld the jaw that four days previously had dropped 
in death, bound hand and foot and face, but not Ii^^d, not horrible — the 
figure of a youth ■with the healthy blood of a restored life flowing 
through his veins •, of a life restored — so tradition tells us— for thirty 
more long years * to light and love. 

Let us pause hero to answer the not unnatural question as to the 
silence of the Synoptists respecting this great miracle.^ To treat the 
subject fully Avould be to ■write a long disquisition on the structure of 

' The A’illage of Bethany is to this day called El-Azariych, a coriuption of 
Lazarus, and a continuous memorial of the miracle. A deeji carit}’ is shown in the 
jniddlo of it ns the gra %"0 of Lazarus. I visited the spot, hut ■nnth no belief in it : 
that El-Azariyeh is the ancient Bethany is certain, but the tomb of Laz.arus could 
not have been in the centre of it. 

- Frankl mentions that, a few years ago, a Jewish Ilabbi dying at Jerusalem at 
2 o’clock ■ft-as buried at 4.30. The emphatic remark of Jfartha may also have 
arisen from the belief that after three days the soul ceased to flutter in the neigh- 
bourhood of the body. 

® iKpdi’yatret’ (ver. 43). Comp. 3Intt. xii. 19 ; John v. 28. 

* Epiphan. JTofr. 60. See Hofmann, Zflct} Jesti, 357. 

* On this question, see cspeciallv Meyer, p. 263. 

16 * 
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the Gospels; and after all we could assign no final explanation of the 
difficulties which they present. The Gospels are, of their very nature,' 
confessedly fragmentary, and it may be regarded as all but certain that 
the first three were mainly derived from a current oral tx-adition, or 
founded on one or two original documents.^ The Synoptists almost 
confine themselves to the Galilsean, and St. John to the Judrnan 
ministry, though the Synoptists distinctly allude, to and presuppose the 
ministry in Jerusalem, and St. John the ministry in Galilee.^ Not one 
of the four Evangelists professes to give an exhaustive account, or even 
catalogue, of the parables, discourses, and mix'acles of Jesus ; nor was it 
the object of any of them to write a complete narrative of His three and 
a-half years of public life. Each of them relates the incidents which 
came most immediately within his own scope, and were best known to 
him either by personal witness, by isolated wiitten documents, or by 
oral tradition ; ^ and each of them tells enough to show that He was the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God, the Saviour of the world. Now, 
since the raising of Lazarus would not seem to them a greater exercise 
of miraculous power than others which they had recorded (John xi. 37) 
—since, as has well been said, no senieiometer had been then invented to 
test the relative greatness of miracles — and since this miracle fell within 
the Judaean cycle — it does hot seem at all more inexplicable that they 
should have omitted this, than that they should have omitted 
the miracle at Bethesda, or the opening of the eyes of him who 
had been born blind. But further than this, we trace in the 
Synoptists a special reticence about the family at Bethany. The house 
in which they take a prominent position is called “the house of Simon 

1 Luke i. 1. 

® I ought, perhaps, to have explained the word Synoptists before. It is applied to 
the first three Evangelists, because their Gospels can he arranged, section by section, 
in a tabular form. Giiesbach seems to have been the first to bring the word into 
general use (Holtzmann in Schenkel, Bibel Lexicon, s. v. “ Evangelien,” p. 207). 
The earliest use of the word Synopsis in this sense is, I believe, in Georgii Sigellii 
Synopsis histories Jesu Christ, quemadmodtim Matthaeus, Marcus, Lucas descripserc in 
forma tahulee proposita. UoribergEe. 1585. Eolio. But although the word, so far as 
I am aware, is modern, the contrasts presented by the first three and the fourth 
Gospels were, of course, verj’- early observed (Clem. Alex. ap. Euseb. Mist, Lee. vL 
14). Professor Westcott treats of “ the origin of the Gospels ” with his usual learn- 
ing and candour in his Introduction; pp' 152 — 195. He there mentions that if the 
total contents of the Gospels be represented by 100, there are 7 peculiarities in 
St. Mark, 42 in St. Matthew, 59 in St. Luke, and 92 in St. John. 

3 Vide supra, p. 199, n., where I have quoted the testimony of St. Augustins to 
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the leper ” ; Mary is called simply “ a woman ” by St. Matthew and 
St. Mark (Matt. xxvi. 6, 7 ; Mark xiv. 3) ; and St. Luke contents 
himself with calling Bethany “ a cei*tain ■\'illage ” (Luke x. 38), although 
he was perfectly aware of the name (Luke xix. 29). There are, 
therefore, good grounds in favour of the conjecture that when the 
earliest form of the Gospel of St. IMatthew appeared, and when the 
memorials were collected which were used by the other two Synoptists, 
there may have been special reasons for not recording a miracle which 
would have brought into dangerous prominence a man who was still 
living, but of whom the Jews had sought to get i-id as a witne-ss of 
Christ’s wonder-working power (John xii. 10). Even if this danger had 
ceased, it would have been painful to the quiet family of Bethany to 
have been made the focus of an irreverent curiosity, and to be 
questioned about those hidden things which none have ever revealed. 
Something, then, seems to have “ sealed the lips ” of those Evangelists 
• — an obstacle which had been long removed when St. John’s Gospel 
first saw the light. 

“ If they believe not ]\Ioses and the Prophets ” — so ran the answer 
of Abraham to Dives in the parable — “ neither wll they be converted 
though one (and this, too, a Lazaims !) rose from the dead.” It was even 
so. There were many witnesses of this mii-acle who believed when they 
.saw it, but there were othei-s Avho could only carry an angry and 
alarmed account of it to the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem. 

The Sanhedrin met in a spirit of hatred and pciqilexity.^ They coulc! 
not deny the miracle ; they woiclcl not believe on Him Avho had 
performed it. They could only dread His gi-owing influence, and con- 
jecture that it Avould be used to make Himself a king, and would cause 
Roman intervention and the annihilation of their political existenca 
And as they A’ainly inged in impotent counsels, Joseph Cainphas arose to 
address them. He Avas the cIauI High Priest, and held the office elcA'en 
yeai-s, from a.d. 25, A\'hen Valerius Grains placed him in it, till 
A.n. 36, Avhen Vitellius turned him out. A large share indeed of the 
honour Avhich belonged to his position had been transferred to Ananus, 
Annas— or to giA-e him his true JcAvish name, Hanan — Avho had been 
deprived of the High Priesthood by Roman authority, and avIio (.'is we 
sh.all see hereafter) Aims perhaps the Vos? or Sagan, and was, .at anj* 
r.ite, regarded as being the real High Priest by the stricter Jew.s. 
C.aiaphas, hoAvever, Aras at this time nominally and ostensibly High 
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Priest.1 As such he was supposed to have that gift of prophecy which 
was still believed to linger faintly in the persons of the descendants of 
Aaron, after the total disappearance of dreams, TJrim, omens, prophets, 
and Bath K61, which, in descending degrees, had been the ordinary 
means of ascertaining the will of God.^ And thus when Caiaphas rose, 
and with shameless avowal of a flagitious policy, ^ haughtily told the 
Sanhedrin that all their proposals were mere ignorance, and that the 
only thing to be done was to sacrifice one victim — innocent or guilty he 
did not stop to inquire — one victim for the whole people — ay, and, 
St. John adds, not for that nation only, but for all God’s children 
scattered throughout the world — ^they accepted unhesitatingly that voice 
of unconscious prophecy. And by accepting it they filled to the brim 
the cup of their iniquity, and incurred the crime which drew upon their 
guilty heads the very catastrophe which it was committed to avert. It 
was this Moloch- worship with its worse than human sacrifice which, as in 
the days of Manasseh, doomed them to another an'd a more terrible destruc- 
tion. There were some, indeed, who were not to be found on that Hill of 
Evil Counsel,^ or who, if present, consented not to the counsel or w;ill of 

1 Some have seen an open irony in the expression of St. John (xi, 49), that 
Caiaphas was High Priest “ that same year,” as though the Jews had got into this 
contemptuous way of speaking during the rapid succession of priests — mere phantoms 
set up and displaced hy the Koman fiat — who had in recent years succeeded each 
other. There must have been at least five living High Priests, and ex-High Priests 
at this council — Annas, Ismael Ben Phahi, Eleazer Ben Hanan, Simon Ben Kamhith, 
and Caiaphas, who had gained his elevation hy bribery (see Eeland, Antt. Heir. 
p. 160, where he gives lists of the High Priests from Josephus, Nicephorus, etc,). 

- See Jos. B, J. iii, 8, § 3. 

® Some of these conspirators must have lived to learn by the result that what is 
morally wrong never can be politically expedient. The death of the Innocent, so far 
from saving the nation, precipitated its ruin, and that ruin fell most heavily on those 
who had brought it about. When the Idumeans entered Jerusalem, “ Tons les 
membres de la caste sacerdotale qu’on put trouver furent tues. Hanan [son of the 
Gospel ‘ Annas ’] et J6sus fils de Gamala subirent d’affreuses insultes ; leurs corps 
furent prives de sepulture, outrage inoui chez les Juifs. Ainsi perit le fils du prin- 
cipal auteur de la mort de Jesus, Ce fut . . . . la fin du parti sadduceen, parti 
sou vent hautain, egoi'ste et cruel. Avec Hanan perit le vieux sacerdoce juif, infeode 
aux grandes families sadduceennes . . . Grande fut I’impression, quand on con- 
teinpla jetes nus hors de la ville, livxes aux chiens et aux chacals, ces aristocrates si 
hautement respectes . . . C’dtait un monde qui disparaissait. Incapable de former 
un ^Itat a lui seul il devait en arriver au point ou nous le voyons depuis dix-huit 
Slides, c’est-a-dire a vivre en guise de parasite, dans la republique d’autrui.” 
(Renan, V Antechrist, p. 287, who sees in all this no hand of God.) 

^ This is the name stiU given to the traditional site of the house of Caiaphas, 
where the meeting is supposed to have been held. 
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tliem ; but from that day the secrec fiat had been issued that Jesus musv, 
be put to death. Henceforth Ho was living with a price upon His head. 

And that fiat, however originall}' secret, became instantly known. 
Jesus was not ignorant of it; and for the last few weeks of His earthly 
e.xistonce, till the due time had brought round the Passover at which He 
meant to lay down His life, He retired in secret to a little obscure city, 
nesi' the wUderitess, es;Ued Ephmimd There, safe from all the mac7ifna- 
tions of His enemies. He spent His last few weeks, surrounded only by 
His disciples, and training them for the mighty work of thnisting their 
sickles into the ripening harvests of the world. None, or few beside 
that faithful band, knew of His hiding-place ; for the Pharisees, when 
they found themselves unable to conceal their designs, had published an 
order that if any man knew where He was, he was to reveal it, that 
they might seize Him, if necessary even by violence, and e.Kecuto the 
decision at which they had andved. But, as yet, the bribe had no cflect. 

How long this deep and much-imperilled retirement lasted we are 
not told, nor can wo lift the veil of silence that has fallen over its 
records. If the decision at which the Bc(h Bin in the house of Caiaphas 
had arrived was regarded as an irregular sentence of death, then it is 
not impossible that these scrupulous legiilists may have sufiered foily 
days to elapse for the production of witnesses in favour of the accused. - 
But it is doubtful whether the destruction intended for Jesus was not 
meant to be carried out in a manner more secret and sunnnar}’, bearing 
the aspect rather of a violent assassination than of a legal c.xecution. 

* KuiiT} nfjlcTTri Eusob, ; villa pmegrandis,” .Ter. ; TroAi'xi'ior, .Tos. (Kcim. III. i. 
C.) — There is much uncertainty as to the position of Ephraim : it may possibly have 
boon on tho site of tho modem village of Et-Taiyibch, ■n-hich is near to the wilder- 
ness (.John xi. 51), and not far from Bcitin, tho ancient Bothol (2 Chron. xiii. 19 ; 
.7os. J>. J. iv..9, §9), ancl about twenty miles to tho north of .Tcrusalom (Jerome, 
Onomnst.). (See Bobinson, Bibl. Bcf. i. 44-1 seqq.) There is no necessity to suppose 
with Ebrard {Gosj). Ilitt. p. 3G0) that it was south-east of Jcrus,’ilom. Tho Kethibh, 
in 2 Chron. siii. 19, has “£j>fnvn"; tho Kn-i, “Ephraim.’’ Wcsoler (Synof. 
p. 291) olabonitely argues that Eusebius is right, as against Jerome, in placing it 
eight miles from .Temsalom, but this would hardly bo far enough for safety ; and if 
Ephraim bo Et-Taijabeh, that is very nearly if not quite twentj’ miles from the 
Holy City. Tristmm calls it “peculiarly isolated and sccludc-d, truly ‘the lonely 
Ephraim’”: others assume that it must have been (for safety's sake) in Pcr.Ta, and 
not far from Galilee. 

" Such is tho supposition of Sopp. IT. iii. 31, and it derives some support from 
tho turhid legend of tho Talmud, which saj*s that forty days before His de.itb fthe 
legal time for tho prodiiction of witnesses) Jesus wa.c excommunicated by Joshua 
Ben Perachiah, to the blast of 400 trumpets. 
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CHAPTER XLYIII. 

JERICHO AND BETHANY. 

“ Those mighty^ voices three, — 

’iTjtroS 4\€i}ffot' fie, 

Gapffei, eyetpai, <pQ}i/e7 ere, 

7] irlffTis <rov ffeffcoKe ffe." — Longfellow. 

From the conical hill of Ephraim Jesus could see the pilgrim bands as, 
at the approach of the Passover, they began to stream doAvn the 
Jordan valley towards Jerusalem, to purify themselves from every 
ceremonial defilement before the commencement of the Great Feast.i 
The time had come for Him to leave His hiding-place, and He 
descended from Ephraim to the high road in order to join the great 
caravan of Galilsean pilgrims. 3 

And as He turned His back on the little town, and began the 
journey which Avas to end at Jerusalem, a prophetic solemnity and 
elevation of soul struggling with the natural anguish of the flesh, which 
shrank from that great sacrifice, pervaded His whole being, and gave a 
new and strange grandeur to every gesture and every look. It was 
the Transfiguration of Self-sacrifice and, like that previous Trans- 
figuration of Glory, it filled those who beheld it with an amazement 
and terror which they could not explain.^ There are few pictures in 
the Gospels more striking than this of Jesus going forth to His death, 
and walking alone along the path into the deep valley, while behind 
Him, in aAvful reverence, and mingled anticipations of dread and hope 
— their eyes fixed on Him — as with bowed head He preceded them in 
all the majesty of sorrow — the disciples followed, and dared not disturb 
His meditations. But at last He paused and beckoned them to Him, 
and then, once more' — for the third time— with fuller, clearer", more 
startling, more terrible particulars than ever before. He told them that 
He should be betrayed to the -Priests and Scribes; by them condemned ; 
then handed over to the Gentiles ; by the Gentiles mocked, scourged, 
and — He now for the first time revealed to them, without any 
ambiguity, the crowning horror — crucijkd ; and that, on the third day. 
He should rise again. But their minds were full of Messianic hopes ; 

1 Numb. ix. 10 ; 2 Chxon. xxx. 17 ; Jos. Antf. xvii. 9, § 3. 

- Matt. XX. 17—^19; Mark x. 32 — 34; Luke xviii. 31 — 34. 

® Mark x. 32. Tisebendorf, Meyer, etc,, accept the reading of k B, 0, L, etc., 
oT 5^ aKo\ov&ovvfes, as' though there were two sets of Apostles, of whom ^ome in their 
fear had fallen behind the rest. 
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they were so pre-occupied with the conviction that now the kingdom of' 
God was to come in all its splendour, that the prophecy passed by them 
like the idle wind ; they could not, and would not, understand. 

There, can be no more striking comment on their inability to realise 
the meaning of what Jesus said to them, than the fact that shortly after, 
and during the same journey, occurred the ill-timed and strangely un- 
spiritual request which the Evangelists proceed to record.^ With an 
air of privacy and mystery, Salome, one of the constant attendants of 
Jesus, with her two sons, James and John, who were among the most 
eminent of His Apostles, came to Him with adorations, and begged 
Him to promise them a favour. He asked what was their desire ; and 
then the mother, speaking for her fervent-hearted, ambitious sons, 
begged that in His kingdom they might sit, the one at His right hand 
and the other at His left.2 J esus bore gently with their selfishness and 
error. They had asked in their blindness for that position which, 
but a few days afterwards, they were to see occupied in shame and 
anguish by the two crucified robbers. Their imaginations were haunted 
by twelve thrones ; His thoughts were of three crosses. They dreamt 
of earthly crowns ; He told them of a cup of bitterness® and a baptism 
of blood. Could they drink with Him of that cup, and be baptised 
with that baptism .? Understanding perhaps more of His meaning now, 
they yet boldly answered, “We can ” ; and then He told them that 
they indeed should do so, but that to sit on His right hand and on 
His left was reserved for those for whom it had been prepared by 
Hia Heavenly Father.'^ The throne, says Basil, “is the price of toils, 
not a grace granted to ambition ; a reward of righteousness, not the 
concession of a request.” 

The ten, when they heard the incident, were naturally indignant at 
this secret attempt of the two brothers to secure for themselves a pre- 
eminence of honour ; little knowing that, so far as earth was concerned 
— and of this alone they dreamt — that honour should only be, for the 


1 Matt. 20—28 ; Mark x. 35—45 ; Luke xviii. 32—34. 

" In Jos. Antt. vi. 11, § 9, Jonathan sits at Saul’s right hand, Ahner at his 
left. In the Midrash Tehilltn, God is represented with the Messiah on His right 
and Ahraham on His left ( W etstein ad loc.). Comp. 1 Kings ii. 19 (Bathsheba); 
xxii. 19. 

8 John xviii. 11; Eev. xiv. 10; Ps. IxxV, 8. " Lavacrum sanguinis” (Tert. 

Scarp. 12). (Keim. iii. 43.) 

^ The English version is here not very happy in interpolating “ it shall be 
given” (Matt. xx. 23) ; for the meahing is “not Mine to give except to those for whom 
it is prepared of My Father.” Comp. Matt. xxv. 34 ; 2 Tim. iv, 8, 
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one a precedence in martyrdom, for the other a prolongation of suf- 
fering.i This would he revealed to them in due time, but even now J esus 
called them all together, and taught' them, as He had so often taught 
them, 3 that the highest honour is won by the deepest humility. He 
who would be great among them must be their minister ; he who would 
be first among them must be their slave (Mk. x. 43, 44). The shadowy 
principalities of earth ^ were characterised by the usurpation of a little 
brief authority over their fellow-men ; it was natural for them to lord 
it, and tyrannise it over their fellows : but in the kingdom of heaven 
the lord of all should be the servant of all, even as the highest lord had 
spent His life in the lowest ministrations, and was about to give it as a 
ransom for many. 

As they advanced towards Jericho, ^ through the scorched and tree- 
less Ghor, the crowd of attendant pilgrims grew more and more dense 
about Him. It was either the evening of Thursday, Hisan 7, or the 

^ Acts xii. 2 ; Rev. i. 9. 

® Matt, xviii. 4; xxiii. 11. 

3 Mark x. 42, ol SoKovpres apxeiv, those who profess to govern. The Kara- 
KvpiivovtTi and Kare^ovffidCovai have a slightly unfavourable sense (1 Pet. v. 3). 

* Matt. XX. 29 — 34 ; Mark x. 46 — 52 ; Luke xviii. 85—43. Those who have a 
narrow, timid, superstitious, and unsoriptural view of inspiration may well be 
troubled by the obvious discrepancies between the Evangelists in this narrative. 
Not only does St. Matthew mention tivo blind men, while the others only mention 
one, hut St. Matthew says that the miracle was performed “ as they departed from 
Jericho f while St. Luke most distinctly implies that it took place before Se entered 
it. But no reasonable reader will be troubled by differences which do not affect 
the truthfulness — though of course they affect the accuracy — of the narrative ; and 
which, without a direct and wholly needless miraculous intervention, must have 
occurred, as they actually do occur, in the narratives of the Evangelists, as in 
those of all other truthful witnesses. Of the fourteen or fifteen proposed ways of 
harmonising the discrepancies, most involve a remedy far worse than the supposed 
defect ; but Macknight’s suggestion that the miracle may have been performed 
between the two Jerichos — the ancient site of the Canaanite city, and the new semi- 
Herodian city — is at least possible. So, indeed, is the suggestion that one of them 
was healed on entering, and the other on leaving the city. I believe that if we 
knew the exact circumstances the discrepancy would vanish ; but even if it did not 
• — ^if, for instance, Matthew had spoken of Bartimaeus and his guide as “ two blind 
men,” or, in the course of time, any trivial inaccuracy had found its way into the 
early documents on which St. Luke based his Gospel — I should see nothing 
distressing or derogatory in such a supposition. Alford very sensibly says “ The 
only fair account of such difference is that they existed in the sources from which 
each Evangelist took his narrative.” For my, views on Inspiration, I may perhaps 
be allowed vto refer to my papers on the subject in Vol. I., p. 190, of the Bible 
Educator. On the fertility of Jericho, see Jos. B.' J. iv. 8, ^ 3. The rose- of 
Jericho is the A.nastatica Sierochuntia of Linnseus. 
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morning of Friday, Nisa,n 8, -when they reached the environs of that 
famous city — the city of fragrance, the city of roses, the city of palm- 
trees, the “ paradise of God.” It is now a miserable and degraded 
Arab village, but was then a prosperous and populous town, standing on 
a green oasis,l rich in honey and leaf-honey, and myrobalanum, 
and well watered by the fountain of Elisha and by other abundant 
springs. Somewhere in the vicinity of the town sat blind Bartimseus,^ 
the son of Timseus, begging with a companion of his misery ; and as 
they heard the noise of the passing multitude, and were told that it was 
Jesus of Nazareth who was passing by, they raised their voices in the 
cry, “Jesus, Thou Son of David, have mercy on us.” The multitude 
resented this clamour as unworthy of the majesty of Him who was now 
to enter J erusalem as the Messiah of His nation. But Jesus heard the 
cry, and His heart was touched. He stood still, and ordered them to 
be called to Him. Then the obsequious throng alter their tone and say 
to Bartimseus, who is so much the more pronSinent in the narrative that 
two of the Synoptists do not even mention his companion — “Be of 
good cheer ; rise. He calleth thee.” With a burst of hasty joy, flinging 
away his abba, he leaped up, 3 and was led to Jesus. “What wiliest 
thou that I should do for thee?” “ Rabboni,” he answered (giving 
Jesus the most reverential title that he knew),^ “ that I may recover 
my sight.” “Go,” said Jesus, “thy faith hath saved thee.” He touched 
the eyes both of him and of his companion, and with recovered sight 
they followed among the rejoicing multitudes, glorifying God. 

It was necessary to rest at Jericho before entering on £he dan- 
gerous, rocky, robber-haunted gorge which led from it to Jerusalem, 
and formed a I’ough, almost continuous, ascent of six hours,® from 
600 feet below to nearly 3,000 feet above the level of the Mediter- 
ranean. The two most distinctive classes of Jericho were priests and 
publicans ; and, as it was a priestly city, it might naturally have 
been expected that the King, the son of David, the successor of 
Moses, would be received in the house of some descendant of 'Aaron. 
But the place where Jesus chose to rest was determined by other 
circumstances.® A colony of publicans was established in the city to 

1 Ecclus. xxiv. 14. 

2 The name seems to be derived from the Aramaic same, samia = “blind.” So 
Buxtorf and Hitzig, quoted by Keim, iii. 52. 

® Mark x. 60, avatrriS-fiaas (k, B, D, L, Tisch., Lachm., etc.). 

* The steps of honour were Rab, Rabbi, Rabban, Rabboni. 

® About fifteen miles. 

® Luke xix. 1 — 10, 
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secure tlie revenues accruing from the large traffic in a kind of balsam, 
which grew more luxuriantly there than in any other place, ^ and to 
regulate the exports and imports between the Roman province and 
the dominions of Herod Antipas. One of the chiefs of these pub- 
licans ^ was a man named ZacchaeuSjS doubly odious to the people, 
as being a Jew and as exercising his functions so near to the Holy 
City. His official rank would inci-ease his unpopularity, because the 
Jews would regard it as due to exceptional activity in the service 
of their Roman oppressors, and they would look upon his wealth as 
a probable indication of numerous extortions. This man had a deep 
desire to see with his own eyes what kind of person J esus was ; 
but being short of stature, he was unable, in the dense crowd, to 
catch a glimpse of Him. He therefore ran forward, as Jesus was 
passing through the town, and climbed the low branches of an 
Egyptian fig, which overshadowed the road.^ Under this tree Jesus 
would pass, and the publican would have ample opportunity of seeing 
one who, alone of His nation, not only showed no concentrated and 
fanatical hatred for the class to which he belonged, but had found 
among publicans His most eager listeners, and had elevated one of 
them into the rank of an Apostle. Zacchseus saw Him as He ap- 
proached, and how must his heart have beat with joy and gratitude, 
when the Great Prophet, the avowed Messiah of his nation, paused 
under the tree, looked up, and, calling him by name, bade him 
hasten and come down, because He intended to be a guest in his 
house. Zacchseus should not only see Him, but He would come in 
and sup with him, and make His abode with him — the glorious 
Messiah a guest of the execrated publican ! With undisguised jo}'^ 
Zacchseus eagerly hastened down from the boughs of the “ sycomore,” 


^ Jos. Antt. siv. 4, § 1 ; xv. 4, § 2 ; Justin, Hist, xxxvi. 3, etc. 

" apxir€\c6yijs. His social position, perhaps, implied hy his heing called 
av^p not &v6pccms. This does not necessarily imply that he had reached the rank 
of an actual publicanns, which was usually held hy Roman knights, although some 
Jews, as we learn from Josephus, did attain to this rank (R. J. ii. 14, § 9). ^ 

3 A Jewish name, an ahhreviation of Zachariah; 'Jil, “pure” (Ezra ii. 9); 
Zabkai (Jos. Vit. 46). Lightfoot {Hor. Sehr. ah loc.) thinks that he may he 
identified with the Zakbai whom the Rabbis mention as the father of Rahbi 
Johanan. 

* The sycomore, or “Egyptian fig” (Luke xix. 4) — not to be confounded with 
the sycamine-tree or “mulberry ” of Luke xvii. 6, or with the sycamore or pseudo- 
platanus, which is sometimes erroneously spelt ’sycomore — is exceedingly easy tq 
cEmh. ' - 
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and led the way to his house.i But the muimm’s of the multitude were 
long, and loud, and unanimous. ^ Would it not be much more seemly 
for Hirn to lodge at the house of a priest — since there were as many 
priests at Jericho as at Jerusalem — than at the house of a publican? 
Or if the priests were hostile to Him, as they usually are to eveiy 
great prophet and true reformer, would He not at least select some 
respectable person for His host? They thought it impolitic,, in- 
congruous, reprehensible, that the King, in the very midst of His 
impassioned followers, should put up at the house of a man whose 
profession was a symbol of the national degradation, and who even 
in that profession was, as they openly implied, disreputable. But 
the approving smile, the gracious word of Jesus, were more to Zacchseus 
than all the murmurs and insults of the crowd. Jesus did not despise 
him : what mattered then the contempt of the multitude ? Nay, Jesus 
had done him honour, therefore he would honour, he would respect 
himself. As all that was base in him would have been driven into 
defiance by contempt and hatred, so all that was noble was evoked 
by a considerate tenderness. He Avould strive to be worthy, at least 
more worthy, of his glorious guest ; he would at least do his utmost 
to disgrace Him less. And, therefore, standing prominently forth 
among the throng, he uttered — not to them, for they despised him, 
and for them he cared not, but to his Lord — the vow which, by 
one high act of magnanimity, at once attested his penitence and sealed 
his forgiveness. “ Behold, the half of my goods. Lord, I hereby give 
to the poor; and whatever fraudulent gain I ever made from any 
one, I now restore fourfold.” 3 This great sacrifice of that which 
had hitherto been deai’est to him, this fullest possible restitution of 
every gain he had ever gotten dishonestly, this public confession and 
public restitution, should be a pledge to his Lord that His grace 
had not been in vain. Thus did love unseal by a single touch those 

^ The square ruin in the wretched village of Riha, the ancient Jericho, is 
(of course) called the house of Zacchseus, and is a Saracenic structure of the twelfth 
century. 

^ Luke xix. 7, airauTes diey6yyv(ov. They could not recognise the moral fitness 
(5ei) of Christ’s becoming the guest of the repentant publican. 

^ Lange and others see in the ei riv6s ti iavKo^avryjaa a sort of denial that he 
had ever cheated — a challenge to any one to come forward and accuse him ; hut the 
Greek idiom does not imply this. 'S.vKo^avTeiv means to gain in base, underhand, 
pettifogging ways (see Exod. xxii. 1 — 9). Eourfold restitution was more than 
Zacchseus need have paid (Numb. v. 7), and evidently, if ho could redeem his pledge, 
the bulk of his property must have been honestl}’ acquired. 
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swelling fountains of penitence which contempt would have kept 
closed for ever ! No incident of His triumphal procession could have 
given to our Lord a deeper and holier joy. Was it not His mission 
bo seek and save the lost? Looking on the publican, thus ennobled 
by that instant renunciation of the fruits of sin, which is the truest 
test of a genuine repentance. He said, “Now is salvation come to 
this house, since he too is” — in the true spiritual sense, not in the 
idle, boastful, material sense alone — “ a son of Abraham.” i 

To show them how mistaken were the expectations wdth which 
they were now excited— how erroneous, for instance, were the prin- 
ciples on which they had just been condemning Him for using the 
hospitality of Zacchseus — He proceeded (either at the meal in the 
publican’s house, or more probably when they had again started) to 
tell them the Parable of the . Pounds.^ Adopting incidents with 
which the history of the Herodian family had made them familiar, " 
He told them of a nobleman who — like Herod Archelaus — had 
travelled into a far country to receive a kingdom,® and had delivered 
to each of his servants a mhia to be profitably employed till his 
return; the citizens hated him/ and sent an embassy after him to 
procure his rejection. But in spite of this his kingdom was con- 
firmed, and he came back to punish his enemies,' and to reward his 
servants in proportion to their fidelity. One faithless servant, instead 
of using the sum entrusted to him, had hidden it in a napkin, and re- 
turned it with an unjust and insolent complaint of his master’s severity. 
This man was deprived of his pound, which was given to the most 

^ The legend that he afterwards became Bishop of Caesarea is too late to be of 
any value (Clem. Horn. ii. 1, etc.). 

- Luke xix. 11 — 27. 

3 “A nobleman going into a far country to receive a kingdom” would be 
utterly unintelligible, had we not fortunately known that this was done both by 
Archelaus and by Antipas (Jos. Antt. xvii. 9, § 4). And in the case of Archelaus 
the Jews had actually sent to Augustus a deputation of fifty, to recount hip 
cruelties and oppose his claims, which, though it failed at the time, was subse- 
quently successful (Id. xvii. 13, § 2). Philippus defended the property of Archelaus 
during his absence irom the encroachments of the Proconsul Sabinus. The magni- 
ficent palace which Archelaus had built at Jericho (Jos. Antt. xvii. 13, § 1) would 
naturally recall these circumstances to the mind of Jesus, and the parable is another 
striking example of the manner in which He utilised the most ordinary circum- 
stances around Him, and made them the basis of His highest teachings. It throws 
an important light on the general interpretations of such parables as those of the 
Unjust Steward, and the Unjust Judge, and shows that their incidental details are 
not to be theologically pressed. It is also another unsuspected indication of the 
authenticity and truthfulness of the Gospels. 
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deserving of the good and faithful servants j ^ these were magnificently 
rewarded, while the rebellious citizens were brought forth and slain. 
The parable — founded in its minutest details on the proceedings of 
the Herodian Prince — was one of many-sided application ; it indicated 
Christ’s near departure from the world ; the hatred which should reject 
Him ; the duty of faithfulness in the use of all that He entrusted 
to them ; the uncertainty of His return ; the certainty that, when 
He did return, there would be a solemn account; the condemnation 
of the slothful ; the splendid reward of all who should serve Him 
well ; the utter destruction of those who endeavoured to reject His 
power. Probably while He delivered this parable the caravan had 

^ paused, and the pilgrims had crowded round Him. Leaving them 
to meditate on its significance. He once more moved forward alone 
at the head of the long and marvelling procession. , They fell 
reverently back, and followed Him with many a look of awe as He 
slowly climbed the long, sultry, barren gorge which led up to Jeru- 
salem from Jericho. 2 

, He did not mean to make the city of Jerusalem His actual 
resting place, but preferred as usual to stay in the loved home at 
Bethany. Thither He arrived on the evening of Friday, Nisan 8, 
A. U. 0. 780 (March 31, a.d. 30), six: days before the Passover, and 
before the sunset had commenced the Sabbath hours. Here He 
would part from His train of pilgrims, some of whom would go to 
enjoy the hospitality of their friends in the city, and others, as they 
do at the present day, would make for themselves rude booths in 
the valley of the Kedron, and about the western slopes of the Mount 
of Olives. 

Tlie Sabbath day was spent in quiet, and in the evening they 
made Him a supper.® St. Matthew and St. Mark say, a little 

^ The surprised interpellation of the people, " Lord, he ten pounds,” is an 
interesting proof of the intense and absorbing interest with which they listened to 
these parables. 

- Luke xix. 28. 

3 Matt. xxvi. 6 — 13 ; Mark xiv. 3 — 9 ; John xii. 1 — 9. This Sabbath preceding 
the Passover was called by the Jews Shablath Haggaddl, or the “Great Sabbath.” 
It is only in appearance that the Synoptists seem to place this feast two days before 
the Passover. They narrate it there to account for the treachery of Judas, which 
was consummated by his final arrangements with the Sanhedrin on the Wednesday 
of Holy Week; but we see from St. John that this latter must have been his 
second interview with them ; at the first interview all details had been left in- 
definite, 
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* mysteriously, that this feast was given in the house of Simon the 
leper.j St. John makes no mention of Simon the leper, a name which 
does not occur elsewhere ; and it is clear from his narrative that the 
family of Bethany were in all respects the central figures at this 
entertainment. Martha seems to have had the entire supervision of 
the feast, and the risen Lazarus was almost as .much an object of 
curiosity as Jesus himself. In short, the common people thronged 
to see Lazarus.^ The miracle which had been performed on his 
behalf caused some to believe on Jesus. This so exasperated the 
ruling party at Jerusalem that, in their wicked desperation, they 
actually held a consultation how they might get rid of this living 
witness to the supernatural powers of the Messiah whom they rejected. 
Now since the raising of Lazarus was intimately connected with 
the cycle of events which the earlier Evangelists so minutely record, 
we are again driven to the conclusion that there must have, been 
some good reason for their marked reticence on this subject. We 
find another trace of this reticence in their calling Mary “a certain 
woman,” in their omission of all allusion to Martha and Lazarus, 
and in theii* telling us that this banquet was served in the 
house of “Simon the leper.” Who was this Simon the leper? 
That he was no longer a leper is certain, for otherwise he could 
not •• have been living in his own house, or mingling in general 
society. Had he then been cleansed by Jesus 7 and, if so, was this 
one cause of the profound belief in Him which prevailed in that 
little household, and of the tender affection with wliich they always 
welcomed Him? or, again, was Simon now dead? We cannot answer 
these questions, nor are there sufficient data to' enable us to decide 
whether he was the father of Martha and Mary and Lazarus,^ or, 
as some have conjectured, whether Martha was his widow, and the 
inheritress of his house. 

> Be that as it may, the feast was remarkable, not chiefly for the 
number of J ews who thronged to witness it,' and so to gaze at once on 
the Erophet of Nazareth, and on the man whom He had raised from 
the dead, but from an incident which occurred in the course of it, 
and which was the immediate beginning of the dai’k and dreadful end. 

^ John xii. 9. px^os iroXts is the reading adopted hy the E. V. and rendered 
“the common people,” Vulg. Mulia turha (cf. ver. 12). The most unusual colloca- 
tion of the adjective is explained by the fact that S^Aos ttoAI/s is regarded as a 
compound noun (v. Bishop "Westcott, ad loc.). ' \ 

" So Bwald, GescJi. Christ., iOl. 
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For as she sat there in the pi’esence of her beloved and rescued 
brother, and her yet more deeply worshipped Lord, the feelings of 
Mary could no longer be restrained. She was not occupied like her 
sister in the active ministrations of the feast, but she sat and thought 
and gazed - until the fire burned, and she felt impelled to some out- 
ward sign of her love, her gratitude, her adoration. So she arose 
and fetched an alabaster cruse of Indian spikenard, and came softly 
behind Jesus where He sat, and broke the alabaster in her hands, 
and poured the genuine,^ precious perfume first over His head, then 
over His feet, and then — unconscious of every presence save His 
alone — she wiped those feet with the long tresses of her ham, wliile 
the atmosphere of the whole house was filled with the delicious 
fragrance, It was an act of devoted sacrifice, of exquisite self- 
abandonment; and the poor Galilseans who followed Jesus, so little 
accustomed to any luxury, so fully alive' to the costly nature of 
the gift, might well have been amazed that it should have all been 
lavished on the rich luxury of one brief moment. None but the 
most spiritual-hearted there could feel that the delicate odour which 
breathed through the perfumed house might be to God a sweet- 
smelling savour; that even this was infinitely too little to satisfy 
the love of her wlo gave, or the dignity of Him to whom the gift 
was given. 

But there was one present to whom on every ground the act 
was odious and repulsive. There' is no vice at once so absorbing, so 
unreasonable, and so degrading as the vice of avarice, and avarice 
was the besetting sin in the dark soul of the tx-aitor Judas. The 
failure to struggle with his own temptations ; the disappointment 
of every expectation which had first drawn him to J esus ; the 
intolerable rebuke conveyed to his whole being by the. daily com- 
munion with a sinless purity ; the dai’ker shadow which he could 
not ■■ but feel that his guilt flung athwart his footsteps because of 

^ a\d^a<Trpov pipov vdpSov j iroAuTeAoOi (Mark xiv. 3). Cf. “ Nardi 

parvus onyx” (Hor. Od. iv. 12). The possession of so expensive an unguent shows 
that the family was rich. It would have been under any circumstances a princely 
gift (Herod, iii. 120). The word if it mean “ genuine,” is opposed to the 

psendo-nardus (Plin. xii. 26) ; but this interpretation of the word is by no means 
free from difficulty, and I have no better to offer. It “ was so great- an extasy of 
love, sorrow, and adoration, that to anoint the feet, even of the greatest monarch, 
was long unknown ; and in all the pomps and greatnesses of the Homan prodigality, 
it was not used till Otho taught it to Nero ’’ (Pliny, N. S. xiii. 35 ; J er. Taylor, 
III xiii.)). 
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the biu’ning sunlight in which for many months he now had walked ; 
the sense too that the eye of his Master, possibly even the eyes 
of some of his fellow-apostles, had read or were beginning to read 
the hidden secrets of his heart — all these things had gradually 
deepened from an incipient alienation into an insatiable repugnancy 
and hate. And the sight of Mary’s lavish sacrifice, the consciousness 
that it was now too late to save that large sum for the bagi — 
the mere possession of which, apart from the sums which he could 
pilfer out of it, gratified his greed for gold — filled him with disgust 
and madness. He had a devil. He felt as if he had been 
personally cheated ; as if the money were by right his, and he 
had been, in a , senseless manner, defrauded of it. “ To what 
purpose is this waste ? ” he indignantly said ; and, alas ! how often 
have his words been echoed — for wherever there is an act of splendid 
self-forgetfulness there is always a Judas to sneer and murmur at 
it : “ This ointment might have been sold for three hundred pence 
and given to the poor ! ” Three hundred fence — ten pounds or more ! 
There was perfect frenzy in the thought of such utter perdition 
of good money; why, for barely a third of such a sum, this 
son of perdition was ready to sell his Lord.^ Mary thought it not 
good enough to anele Christ’s sacred feet : Judas thought a third 
part of it sufficient reward for selling His very life. 

That little touch about its “ being given to the poor ” is a very 
instructive one. It was probably the veil used by Judas to half 
conceal even from himself the grossness of his own motives — the 
fact that he was a petty thief, and really wished the charge of 
this money because it would have enabled him to add to his own 
private store. People rarely sin under the full glare of self- 
consciousness ; they usually blind themselves with false pretexts and 
specious motives; and though Judas could not conceal his baseness 
from the clearer eye of John, he probably concealed it from himself 
under the notion that he really was protesting against an act of 
romantic wastefulness, and pleading the cause of disinterested charity. 

But Jesus would not permit the contagion of this worldly 

^ •y\a>(rcT6Koixov (John xii. 6). Vide supra, p. 223. He not only “ bare what 
was put therein” (A.V.), but “took away,” “pilfered,” it {efida-ra^fv), habitually, 
Vulg. auferehat. Of. xx. 16. • " 

2 Matt. xxvi. 8, eh tI fj airdi\eia ovtt] ; “Immo tu, Juda, perdifionis es” (6 vths 
TTjs aTToiXetas, John xvii. 12). (Bengel.) — “ More than three hundred pence ” 
w'ould be at least £10, while the thirty pieces of silver for which Judas bargained to 
betray Jesus were not more than £3 16s. 
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indignation — ^which had already infected some of the simple 
disciples — to spread any farther ; nor -would He allow Mary, 
already the centre of' an unfavourable observation which pained and 
troubled her, to suffer any more from the consequences of her 
noble act. ' “ Why trouble ye the woman ? ” He said. “ Let her 
alone ; she wrought a good work upon Me ; for ye have the poor 
always with you, but Me ye have not always ; for in casting this 
ointment on My body, she did it for My burying. And He added 
the prophecy — a prophecy which to this day is fulfilled — that wherever 
the Gospel should be preached that deed of hers should be recorded 
and honoured. , 

“For My burying” — clearly, therefore. His condemnation and 
burial wei’e near at hand. This was another death-blow to all false 
Messianic hopes. No earthly wealth, no regal elevation could be 

looked for by the followers of One who was so soon to die. It may 
have caused another impulse of disappointment to the thievish 
traitor who had thus publicly been not only thwarted, but also 

silenced, and implicitly rebuked. The loss of the money, which 
miff/if by imagination have been under his own control, burnt in 
him with “a secret, dark, melancholic fire.” He would noi lose 
everything. In his hatred, and madness, and despair, he slunk 
away from Bethany that night, and made his way to Jerusalem, 
and got introduced into the council-room of the chief priests in 
the house of Caiaphas, and had that first fatal interview in which 
he bargained with them to betray his Lord. “ What are you 

willing to give me, and I will deliver Him to you 1 ” What 

greedy cliafferings' took place we are not told, nor whether the 
counter avarices of these united hatreds had a struggle before 
they decided on the paltry blood-money. If so, the astute Jewish 
priests beat down the poor ignorant Jewish Apostle. For all that 
they offered and all they weighed to him was thirty pieces of 
silver- — about £3 16s. — the ransom-money of the meanest slave. 

^ The R. V., following another reading in John xii. 7, avriiy 'iva .... 
Ttip-fiay — which is undoubtedly the true reading (n B.D.K.L., etc.), and has only 
been altered to’ escape a difficulty — renders it “ Suffer her io keep it against the 
day of my burying.” Vulg. in die sepulturee ineae servet illud." There is no 
real difficulty. The Karixeev, Matt, xxvi 7, does not exclude the meaning that 
she may have reserved some for the future burial. (See too Dr. Meld, Otivus 
Norvitense, p. 69.) 

- See Exod. xxi. 32 ; Zech. xi. 12. The tej-naav of Jlatt. xxvi. 15— lit. 
“weighed,” E. V. (Of. Jer, xxxii. 9, Isx.). not “covenanted,” A. V. canstituermt, 
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For this price he was to sell his Master, and in selling his Master 
to sell his own life, and to gain in return the execration of the 
world for all generations yet to come. And so, for the last week 
of his own and his Master’s life, Judas moved about with the 
purpose of murder in his dark and desperate heart. But as yet 
no day had been fixed, no plan decided on — only the betrayal paid 
for ; and there seems to have been a general conviction that it would 
not do to make the attempt during the actual feast, lest there should 
be an uproar among the multitude who accepted Him, and especially 
among the dense throngs of pilgrims from His native Galilee. They 
believed that many opportunities would occur, either at Jerusalem 
or elsewhere, when the great Passover -was finished, and the Holy 
City had relapsed into its ordinary calm. 

And the events of the following day would be likely to give 
the most emphatic confirmation to the worldly wisdom of their wicked 
decision. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

PALM SUNDAY. 

“ Hide on, ride on in majesty, 

In lowly pomp ride on to die '. ” — Hvmn. 

There seems to have been a general impression for some time 
beforehand that, in spite of all which had recently happened, Jesus 
would still be present at the Paschal Feast. The ■ probability of 
this had incessantly been debated among the people, and the expected 
arrival of the Prophet of Galilee was looked forward to with intense 
curiosity and interest.^ 

Consequently, Avhen it became known early on Sunday morning 
that during the day He would certainly enter the Holy City, the 
excitement was very great. The news would be spread by some 

of the numerous Jews who had visited Bethany on the previous 
evening, after the sunset had enabled them to exceed the limits 

Vulg. — seems to imply that the money was paid down. No actual shekels 

were current at this time, hut Judas may have been paid in Syrian or 

Phoenician tetradrachms, which were of the -same weight {v. Madden). 

The paltriness of the sum (if it were not mere earnest-money) undoubtedly shows 
that the authorities did not regard the services of Judas as indispensable . He only 
saved them trouble and possible blood-shedding. 

•1 Matt. xxi. 1— 11 ; Markxi. 1— 11; Luke xix. 28—40: John xii. 12— 19, 
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of the Sabbath , clay’s journey. Thus it -was that a very , great 
multitude was prepared to receive and welcome the Deliverer who 
had raised the dead. 

He started on foot. Three roads led from Bethany over the 
Mount of Olives to Jerusalem. One of these passes between its 
northern 1 and central summits ; the other ascends the highest point 
of the mountain, and slopes down through the modern village of 
Et Tur ; the third, which is, and always must have been, the main 
road, sweeps round the southern shoulder of the central mass, 
between it and the “Hill of Evil Counsel” The others are rather 
mountain paths than roads, and as Jesus was attended by so many 
disciples, it is clear that He took the third and easiest route. 

Passing from under the palm-trees of Bethany,^ they approached 
the fig-gardens of Bethphage, the “ House of Pigs,” a small suburb 
or hamlet of undiscovered site^ which lay probably a little to the 

south of Bethany, and in sight of it. To this village, or some other 

.hamlet Avhich lay near it, Jesus dispatched two of His disciples. 
The minute description of the spot given by St. Mark makes us 

suppose that Peter was one of them, and if so he was probably 

accompanied by John. Jesus told them that when they got to the 
village they should find an ass tied, and a colt mth her ; these they 
were to loose and bring to Him, and if any objection arose on the 
part of the owner, it would at once be silenced by telling him 
that “the Lord had need of them.” Everytliing happened as He 
-had said. In the passage round the house — i-e., tied up at the back 
of the house ^ — they found the ass and the foal, which was adapted 

1 TraditionaUy called the “ Hill of Offence,” and hy Milton, “ that opprobrious 
hill,” the supposed site of Solomon’s idolatrous temples. It is now known as the 
Viri Gralilfoi, in reference to Acts i. 11. The “ Hill of E'v’il Counsel ” is the one 
on which stands the ruin of the so-called “House of Caiaphas.” Williams {Holy 
City, ii. 496) notices it as a curious fact that the tomb of Annas is not far from this 
spot. 

= On the derivation of Bethany, v. infra, p. 480, n. There are no palms there 
now, but there may have been at that period. Throughout Palestine the palm and 
vine and fig-tree are far rarer than they were. Some identify Bethphage with 
Ahu Dis. Lightfoot, apparently with Talmudical authority, makes it a suburb of 
Jerusalem. From the fact that in a journey towards Jerusalem it is always 
mentioned before Bethany, we might assume that it was east of that village. 

® Mark xi. 4, SeSefiiyor vphs Tyr dupav iir] rod a/AcpSSov, “ outside, in the open 
street" (E.V.), not “where two ways met,” as the English version translates it, 
■following the Vulgate bivium ; hut the Hebr. (Prov. i. 20). SwpoSa, at 
dyuiaf (Hesych). 
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for its sacred purpose because it had never yet been used,^ The 
owners, on hearing their object, at once permitted them to take 
the animals, and they led them to Jesus, putting their garments 
over them to do Him regal honour. ^ Then they lifted Him upon the 
colt, and the triumphal procession set forth. It was no seditious 
movement to stir up political enthusiasm, no “ insulting vanity ” to 
commemorate ambitious triumph. Hay, it was a mere outburst of 
provincial joy, the simple exultation of poor Galilseans and despised 
disciples. He rides, not upon a war-horse, but on an animal which 
was the symbol of peace. The Gentiles, had they witnessed the 
humble procession, would have utterly derided it, as indeed they did 
deride the record of it ; 3 but the Apostles recalled in after days that 
it fulfilled the prophecy of Zechariah : “ Rejoice greatly, 0 daughter of 
Sion ; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem ; behold thy King cometh unto 
thee ] He is meek, and having salvation ; lowly, and riding upon an 
ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass.” ^ Yes, it was a procession of 

^ Numb, xix, 2 ; Deut. xxi. 3 ; 1 Sam. vi. 7. (Comp. Ov. Mei. iii. 12 ; Hor. 
ix. 22 (Wetstoin). 

® Comp. 2 Kings ix. 13. 

3 For instance, Julian and Sapor. In fact, the Romans had all kinds of sneers 
against the Jews in connection with the ass (Jos, 0. Ap. ii. 10 ; Tac. Sist. v. 3, 
4). The Christians came in for a share of this stupid jest, and were called 
asinarii citUores (Minuc. Fel. Oct. 9] Tert. Apol. 16; see Keim, iii. 82). Sapor 
offered the Jews a horse to serve the purpose of carrying their expected Messiah, 
and a Jew haughtily answered him that all his horses were far below the ass 
which should carry the Messiah, which was to be descended from that used by 
Abraham when he went to offer Isaac, and that used by Moses (Sepp, sect, vi., 
ch. 6). If, however, He came riding on an ass, and not on the clouds, it was 
to be a sign of their faithlessness (Lightfoot, ad loc.). The ass is not in the 
East by any means a despised or a despicable animal (Gen. xhx. 14 ; xxii. 3 ; 
2. Sam. xiii. 29; Judg. v. 10) ; it is curious, however, to see that, because it 
was despised by Europeans and Gentiles, Josephus is fond of substituting for 
it KT^vos and ‘{mros, and the LXX., with dishonest discretion, soften it down to 
vTToCvyiou and ttuAos in Zech. ix. 9. It is clear that J esus rode upon the foal, 
which by its mother’s side could be led quietly along. With the e’vdvw outwv = 
“on one of them,” comp. Acts xxiii. 24. Only inferior MSS. read ai/rov, and to 
understand avraiy of the garments is harsh. After all, however, it is doubtful 
whether there were two animals or only one {ovdpiov, John xii. 14 ; -kwKov 
SeSe^eVor, Mark xi. 2 ; Luke xix. 30). It is in St, Matthe.w alone (xxi. 2, 7) that 
two animals aio mentioned, and it is just conceivable - that the /cal here may be 
epexegetic, and simply due to parallelism. 

^ The quotation referred to is a mixture (see Glass, PhUolog. Sacr., p. 969) of 
Isa. Ixii. 11 ; Zech. ix. 9; and the Hebrew ineans literally “poor (’ 35 ) and riding upon 
an ass, even upon a cplt, eon of ghe-assea.” (See Turpie, Old Test, in New, p. 223;j 
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very lowly pomp and yet beside it how do the grandest triumphs of 
aggi’essive war and unjust conquest sink into insignificance and disgrace ! 

Jesus mounted the unused foal, while probably some of TTis 
disciples led it by the bridle. No sooner had He started than most 
of the multitude spread out^ their upper gaiments to tapestry His 
])ath, and kept tearing or cutting doNvn the boughs of olive, and 
fig, and walnut, to scatter them before Him. Then, in a burst of 
enthusiasm, tlie disciples broke into the shout, “Hosanna to the Son 
of David ! Blessed is the King of Israel that cometh in the name of 
the Lord ! Hosanna in the highest ! ” ° and the multitude caught up 
the joyous strain, and told each other how He had i-aised Lazarus from 
the dead.® '' 

The road rises by a gradual ascent up the Mount of Olives, 
through green fields and under shady trees, till it suddenly turns round 
to the northward. It is at this angle of the road that Jerusalem, wliich 
hitherto has been hidden by the shoulder of the hill, bursts full upon 
the view. There, through the clear atmosphere, rising out of the deep 
umbrageous valleys which surrounded it, the city of ten thousand 
memories stood clear before Him, and the morning sunlight, as it 
blazed on the marble pinnacles and gilded roofs of the Temple, was 
reflected in a splendour which forced the spectator to avert his glance.* 
Such a glimpse of such a city is at all times afiecting, and many a 
Jewish and Gentile traveller has reined his horse at this spot, and gazed 
upon the scene in emotion too deep for speech. But the J erusalem of 
that day, with “ its imperial mantle of proud towers,” was regarded as 
one of the wonders of the world,® and was a spectacle incompai’ably 

^ Matt. xsi. 8, d TrAercTOS vx^os eiTTpwcrav .... iWoi Se io’Tpwvyvov 
A. V., following the Vulg., “ a very great multitude "Wyclif, “ full much people ” ; 
R. V., “ the most part of the multitude.” 

- Hosanna =: N| rendered by the LXX. crwaov Sri, " Oh save ! ” These 

various cries are all from the Psalms which formed the great Hallel (Ps. cadii. — 
cxviii.) sung at the Feast of Tabernacles (Ps. cxviii. 25). 

3 In John xii. 17, the true reading (D, E, K, L, etc.) probably is 2ti, “that ” 
or “ because,” rioi Ste, “ when.” 

* So Josephus tells us (R. J. v. 5, § 6). It made those “who forced themselves 
to look upon it at the first rising of the sun, to turn their eyes away, just as they 
would have done at the sun’s own rays.” I came upon this spot in a walk from 
Bethany, not at sunrise, but under a full moon, on the night of Wednesday in 
Passion Week, April 14, 1870. I shall never forget the impression left by the 
sudden sight of the city, with its domes and minarets and twinkling lights, as it lay 
bathed in the Paschal moonlight. 

® Tac. Ifist. V. t>- 
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more magnificent than the decayed and crumbling city of to-day. And 
who can interpret, who can enter into, the mighty rush of divine com^ 
passion which, at that spectacle, shook the Saviour’s soul? As He 
gazed on that “ mass of gold and snow,” was there no pride, no . 
exultation in the heart of its true King ? Far from it ! He had 
dropped silent tears at the grave of Lazarus ; here He wept aloud 
Al l the shame of His mockeiy, all the anguish of His torture, were 
powerless, five days afterwards, to extort from Him a single groan, or to 
wet His eyelids with one trickling tear ; but here, all the pity that was 
within Him overmastered His human spirit, and He not only wept, but 
broke into -a passion of lamentation, in which the choked voice seemed 
to struggle for its utterance. A strange Messianic triumph ! a strange 
interruption of the festal cries ! The Deliverer weeps over the city 
which it is now too late to save ; the King prophesies the total ruin of 
the nation which He came to rule ! “ If thou hadst Icuown,” He cried 

— while the, wondering multitudes looked on, and knew not what to 
think or say — “ If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in thy day, 
the things that belong unto thy peace ! ” ^ — and there sorrow interrupted 
the sentence, and, when He found voice to continue, He could only add, 
“but now they are hid from thine eyes ! For the days shall come upon 
thee that thine enemies shall cast a bank about thee,^ And compass thee 
round, and keep thee in on every side, and shall lay tliee even with the 
ground, and thy children within thee ; and they shall not leave in thee 
one stone, upon another, because thou knewest not the time of thy 
visitation.” It was the last invitation from “ the Glory of God on the 
Mount of Olives,” before that Shechinah vanished from their eyes for 
ever.^ 

Sternly, literally, terribly, within fifty years, was that prophecy 
fulfilled. Four years before the war began, while as jet the city was in 


• ^ John xi. 35, iSdKpvcrev ; Luke xix. 41, ^icXava-ev, . . - - 

“ Perhaps with a play on the name Jerusalem, which might I'ecall (though not 
derived from) Dito “they shall. see peace” (cf. Ps. cxxii. 6, 7). Such parono« 
masim are not only consistent with, hut the usual concomitants of deep emotion. 
See my Chapters on Language^ pp. 269 — 276. 

® Luke xix. 43, “a palisade.” (Cf. Isa. xxix. 3, 4; xxx^di. 33.). Properly 

only the pali on the agger, hut sometimes of the entire -vallum (cf. Isa. xxxvii. 33( 
LXX.). 

Commenting on Ezek. xi. 23, the Eahhls said that the • Shechinah retired east- 
ward to the Mount of Olives, and there for three years called in vain to the peoples 
with human voice that they should repent; then withdi’ew for eve.^. (See.Vetstein, 
p. 459 : Keim iii. 93.) 
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the greatest peace and iirosperity, a melancholy maniac travei’sed its 
streets ■witli the repeated cry, “ A voice from the east, a voice from the 
west, a voice from the four winds, a voice against Jerusalem and the 
holy House, a voice against the bridegrooms and the brides, and a voice 
against this whole people,” No scourgings or tortures could wing from 
him any other words except “ Woe ! woe ! to Jerusalem ; woe to the 
city j woe to the people ; woe to the holy House ! ” until seven years 
afterwards, during the siege, he was killed by a stone from a catapult. 
His voice was but the renewed echo of the voice of pro 2 )hecy. 

Titus had not originally wished to encompass the city, but he was 
forced, by the despair and obstinacy of the Jews, to surround it, fii-st 
with a jialisaded mound, and then, Avhen this vallum and agger were 
destroyed, with a wall of masonry. He did not wish to sacrifice the 
Temple — :nay, he made every possible effort to save it — but he was 
forced to leave it in ashes. He did not intend to be cruel to the inhabi- 
tants, but the deadly fanaticism of their opposition so extinguished all 
desire to spare them, that he undertook the task of well-nigh exterminat- 
ing the ^ race — of crucifying them by hundreds, of exposing them in the 
amphitheatre by thousands, of selling them into slaveiy by myriads. 
Josephus tells us that, after the siege of Titus, no one, in the desert 
waste around him, would have I'ecognised the beauty of J udiea ; and 
that if' any Jew had coibe ujion the city of a sudden, however well he 
had known it before, he would have asked “what place it was?” ^ And 
he who, in modern Jerusalem, would look for relics of the ten-times- 
captured city of the days of Christ, must look for them twenty feet 
beneath the soil, and will scarcely find them. In one spot alone remain 
a few massive substructions, as though to show how vast is the ruin they 
represent ; and here, on every Friday, assemble some poverty-stricken 
J ews, to stand each in the shroud in which he 'vvill be buried, and wail 
over the shattered glories of their fallen and desecrated home." 

There had' been a pause in the pi-ocession while J esus shed His bitter 
tears and uttered His prophetic lamentation. But now the people in the 
valley of Hedi’on, and about the walls of Jeru.salera, and the pilgi’im.s 
whose booths and tents stood so thickly on the ginen slopes below, had 

lA/. ri. 1, §1. , - 

^ “ Before my mind’s eye,”- says Dr. Prankl, describing his first glimpse of 
Jerusalem, “ passed in review the deeds and the forms of former centuries. A voice 
within me said, ‘ Graves upon graves in graves ’ I was deeply moved, and, bowing 
in my saddle before the city of Jehovah, tears fell upon my horse’s mane ” [Jews in 
ihe East, i. 361), 
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caught sight of the approaching company, and heard the glad shouts, 
and knew what the commotion meant. At that time the palms were 
numerous in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, though now but a few 
remain; and tearing down their green and graceful branches, the people 
streamed up the road to meet the approaching Prophet.^ And when the 
two streams of .people met — those who had accompanied Him from 
Bethany, and those who had come to meet Him from Jerusalem — they 
left Him riding in the midst, and some preceding, some following- Him, 
advanced, shouting “ Hosannas ” and waving branches, to the gate of 
Jerusalem. 

Mingled among the crowd were some of the Phaidsees, and the joy 
of the multitude was to them gall and wormwood. What meant these 
Messianic cries and kingly titles ? Were they not dangerous and un- 
seemly 1 Why did He allow them ? “ Master, rebuke Thy disciples ! ” 

But He would not do so. “ If these should hold their peace,” He said, 
“the stones would immediately cry out.” The words may have recalled 
to them the threats which occur, amid denunciations against covetous- 
ness and cruelty, and the destruction by which they should be avenged, 
in the prophet Habakkuk — “ For the stone shall cry out of the wall, 
and the beam out of the timber shall answer it.” The Pharisees felt 
that they were powerless to stay the flood of enthusiasm. 

And when they reached the walls the whole city was stirred with 
excitement and alarm. ^ “ Who is this? ” they asked, as they leaned out 
of the lattices and from the roofs, and stood aside in the bazaars and 
streets to let them pass ; and the multitude answered, with something 
of pride in their great countryman — but already, as it were, with a 
shadow of distrust falling over their high Messianic hopes, as they came 

^ John xii. 13, rh fiaia twv ^oivIkwv, “the branches of the palm-trees,” which were 
familiar to St. John, and which, if the old derivation can stand, gave to Bethanj’^ its 
name. The reading crToij3o'5as e/c rwv &ypa)v in Mark xi.'"8, though supported by i< 
B, C, L, A, perhaps arose from the notion that ar. meant “grass.” ..Dean Stanley is 
the first writer who seems accurately to have appreciated the facts and order of the 
triumphal entry {Sin. and Palest., pp. 189, seqq. See, too, Targ. Esth. x. 15 — the 
streets strewn with myrtle before Mordecai ; Herod, vii. 54). The Maccabees were 
welcomed into Jerusalem with similar acclamations (2 Macc. x. 7). In Ketlmhli. 
f. 66, 2, we are told of robes outspread before Nakdimon, son of Gorion (Keim, iii. 
90). A singular illustration of the faithfulness and accuracy of the Evangelists was 
given by the wholly accidental and unpremeditated re-enactment of the verj^ same 
scene when Mr. Earran, the English consul of Damascus, 'visited Jerusalem at a time 
of gi-eat distress, in 1834.. , 

® ia-eio-On (Matt. xxi. 10 ; cf. xxviii. 4). Perhaps they recalled the attempt made 
upon Jerusalem by “ that Egyptian ” (Acts xxi. 38). 
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in contact with the contempt and hostility of the capital — “ This is 
Jesus, the Pi-ophet of Nazareth.” 

The actual procession would not proceed farther than the foot of 
Mount Moriah (the TIar ha-heit, Isa. ii. 2), beyond which they might 
not advance in travelling aiTay, or with dusty feet.^ Before they had 
reached the Shushan gate of the Temple they dispersed, and Jesus 
entered. The Lord whom they, sought had come suddenly to His 
Temple — even the messenger of the covenant ; but they neither recog- 
nised Him, nor delighted in Him, though His first act was to purify and 
purge it, that they might offer to the Lord an offering in righteousness.^ 
As He looked round on all things ® His heart was again moved within 
Him to strong indignation. Three years before, at His first Passo^'cr, 
He had cleansed the Temple ; but, alas ! in vain. Already greed had 
won the battle against revei’enee-; ah-eady the tessellated floors and 
pillared colonnades of the Court of the Gentiles had been' again usui-ped 
by droves of oxen and shee]!, and dove-sellers, and usurers, and its whole 
precincts were dirty with driven cattle, and echoed to the hum of 
bargaining voices and the clink of gold.'*^ Was this, indeed, the Temple, 
or was it a fair, a cowshed, a dove-cot, a stock-exchange ? In that dese- 
crated place He would not teach. Once more, in mingled sorrow and 
anger. He drove them forth, while none dared to resist His bui’ning zeal ; 
nor would He even sufier the peaceful enclosui-e to be disturbed by people 
passing to and fro with vessels, and so turning it into a thoroughfixre. 

^ Bcvach. ix. 6, quoted by Lightfoot. 

= Mai. iii. 1—3. 

3 1 follow the order of St. Matthew, in preference to that of St. Llark, in fixing 
the cleansing of the Temple on Palm Sunday, and immediately after the triumphal 
entry ; and for these reasons ; (1) Because it is most unlikely that Jesus started late 
in the day ; it would ho very hot, even in that season of the year, and contrary to 
His usual habits, ‘(2) If, then. He started e.arly, and did not leave the Temple till 
late (Mark xi. 'll}, there is no indication of how the day was spent (for the journey 
to Jerusalem would 'not ‘occupy more, at the very most, than two hours), unless we 
suppose tliat the incidents narrated in the text took place on the Sunday, as both 
St. Matthe'w, St. Luke and St. John seem to imply. (3) The cleansing of the 
Temple would be a much more natural sequel of the triumphal entry, than of the 
quiet walk next day. (4) There is no adequate reason to account for the postpone- 
ment of such a purification of the Temple till the following day. 

The vast throng of foreign pilgrims, and the necessity laid on them of changing 
their foreign coinage, with its heathen symbols, for the shchcl hahhodcsh, “half- 
shekel, after the shekel of the sanctuary” (Exod. xxx. 13), would m.ake the trade of 
these men at this time a very thriving one : their agio was a twelfth oi' each shekel. 
The presence of these money-makers distinctly contravened the lo’^of ZecL xiv. 21, 
where Canaanito = merchant. See supra, p. 135, «. 
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The dense crowd of Jews — numbering, it is said, three millions — 
who crowded to the Holy City in the week of the feast, no doubt made 
the Court of the Gentiles a worse and busier scene on that day than at 
any other time, and the more so because on that day, according to the 
law, the Paschal lamb — which the visitors would be obliged to purchase 
— was chosen and set apart.i But no considerations of their business 
and convenience could make it tolerable that they should turn His 
Bather’s house, which was a house of prayer for all nations, into a place 
most like one of those foul caves which He had seen so often in the 
Wady Hammam, where brigands wrangled over their ill-gotten spoils.^ 

Hot till He had reduced the Temple to decency and silence could He 
begin His customary ministrations. Doubtless the task was easier, 
because it had already been once performed. But when the miserable 
hubbub was over, the Temple resumed what should have been its normal 
aspect. Sufferers came to Him, and He healed them. Listeners in 
hundreds thronged round Him, were astonished at His doctrine, hung 
upon His lips — “hanged on them as the bee doth on the flower, the 
babe on the breast, the little bird on the bill of her dam. Christ drew 
the people after Him by the golden chain of His heavenly eloquence.” ® 
The very children of the Temple, in their innocent delight, continued 
the glad Hosannas which had welcomed Him. The Chief Priests, and 
Scribes, and Pharisees, and leading people saw, and despised, and 
wondered, and perished. They could but gnash their teeth in their 
impotence, daring to do nothing, saying to each other that they could do 

1 Bxod. xii. 1 — 5. For the “booths” in the Temple Court, see Lightfoot on 

Matt, xxi. 12. , 

2 (TTrriKaiov Xricrruv {Mordergi'uhe, Luther) is much stronger than den of 
thieves ” ; and if the “ House of Prayer ” reminded them of Jer. vii. 6, as well as 
Isa, Ivi. 7, it would recall ideas of “ innocent hlood,” as well as of greedy gain. The 
Temple was destined in a few more years to become yet inore -emphatically a 
“ murderer’s cave,” when the sicarii made it the scene of- their, atrocities- “The 
sanctuary,” says Josephus [B. J. iv. 3, § 7), “was now become a-refuge, and a shop 
of tyranny.” “ Certainly,” says Ananus in his speech, “ it had been good for me to 
die before I had seen the house of God full of so many abominations, or these sacred 
places, that ought not to be trodden upon at random, filled with the feet of these 
blood-shedding ^'illains” {id. § lO).-:, “When any of the Zealots were wounded, he 
went up into the Temple, and defiled that sacred floor with his blood” {id. § 12). 
“ To say all in a word, no passion was so entirely lost among them as mercy ” 
{id. iv. 6, § 3) . 

® Luke xix. 48, 6'Aaby yap arras i^eKpeftaro .a&'foC akovtuy. Vulg, Stispenstis erat 
audiens ilium. - The word only occurs again in LXX.-Gen. xliv. 30. Of. Virg. JS(t. 
iv. 79, “pendet ab ore,” 
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nothing, for the whole world had gone after Him, yet hoping still that 
their hour would come, and the power of darkness. If they ventured to 
say one word to Him, they had to retire abashed and frustrated by His 
calm reply.- ^ They angrily called His attention to the cry of the boys in 
the Temple courts, and said, “ Hearest Thou what these say 1 ” Perliaps 
they Avere boys employed in the musical services of the Temple, and if so 
the 2 :)riestly party would be still more enraged. But Jesus i^rotected tlif 
“Le\dte chorister boys” from their displeased rebukes. “Yea,” IH 
answered, “have ye never read. Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings Thou hast perfected praise 1 ” ^ 

So in high discourse, amid the A’ain attempts of His enemies to 
annoy and hinder Him, the hours of that day passed by. It Avas 
marked by one more deeply interesting incident. Struck by all 
they had\seen and heard, some Greeks — probably JeAAUsh prosel3’to3 
attracted to Jerusalem by the feast — came to Philip and asked him 
to procure for them a private intervioAv Anth Jesus.^ Chaldreans 
from the East had sought His cradle; these Greeks from the West 
came to His cross.^ Who they Avere and AA'hy they sought Him, avo 
knoAv not. An interesting tradition, but one on Avhich unfortunately 
Ave can lay no stress, says that they Avere emissaries from Abgarus Y., 
King of Edessa, who, liaAlng been made aAvare of the miracles of J esus, 
and of the dangers to Avhich he Avas iwav exposed, sent these emissaries 
to offer Him an asjduni in his dominions. TJie legend adds that, 
though Jesus declined the offer, He rewarded the faith of Abgarus 
by AAT.’iting him a letter, and healing him of a sickness.'^ 

* Ps. A'iii. 2. Did they recall tho sequel of the verse, “ because of Thine enemies, 
that Thou mightest still the enemy and the avenger ” ? Similar emotional outbursts 
of children are adduced by Schottgen. 

- John xii.- 20^60. 

3 Stier, ad loc. They are called '’^KKi\vcs, and Avero therefore Gentiles, not 
'EAATjrioTal (cf. Acts XAU. 1 j John A-ii. 3.5), or Greek-speaking Jews. In the SjTiac 
A-ersion they are -called Aramaeans. That they A\-ere proselj-tcs appears from 
John xii. 20 (comp.' Acts A-iii. 27). 

•* Tho apocryphal letter of Abgarus to Christ is given b}' Eusebius {Ifisl. Eccl. i. 
13), Avho professes to derive it from Syriac documents preserved at Edessa, and 
quoted by JIosos Cliorenensis [Jlist. Arm. ii. ,28). (Herzog, Bibl. EneijH. s. a -, 
“ Abgar.”) Tho letter and reply are probabh' as old as the third conturA* •* . Abgar 
says that haA-ing heard of His miracles, and tlience concluded His Divine natiirc, “I 
haA’o AAvitten to' ask of Thee that Tiioii Avouldst trouble Th5-.self to come to mo, and 
heal tins sickness, ■ Avliich 1 have. For I haA-e also heard that the Jews murmur 
against Thee, and Avisli to injure Thee. How I have a small and beautiful city 
which is sufficient for both.” The reply, which is almost entirely couched in 
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St, John mentions nothing of these circumstances; he does not 
even tell us why these Greeks came to Philip in particular. As 
Bethsaida was the native town of this Apostle, and as many Jews 
at this period had adopted Gentile appellations, especially those 
which were current in the family of Herod, we cannot attach much 
importance to the Greek form of his name.^ It is an interesting 
indication of the personal awe which the Apostles felt for their 
Master, that Philip did not at once venture to grant their request. 
He went and consulted his fellow-townsman Andrew, and the two 
Apostles then made known the wish of the Greeks to J esus. "Whether 
they actually introduced the inqumers into His presence we cannot 
tell, but He saw in the incident a fresh sign that the hour was come 
when His name should be glorified. His answer was to the effect 
that as a grain of wheat must die before it can bring forth fruit, 
so the road to His glory lay through humiliation, and they who 
would follow Him must be prepared at all times to follow Him even 
to death. As He contemplated that approaching death, the human 
horror of it struggled with the ardour of His obedience ; and conscious 
that to face that dread hour was to conquer it. He cried, “ Father, 
glorify Thy name ! ” Then for the third time in His life came a voice 
from heaven, which said, “ I have both glorified it, and Avill glorify 
it again.”® St. John frankly tells us that that Yoice did not sound 
alike to all. The multitude took it for a j^assing peal of thunder ; 
others said, “An angel spake to Him”; the Voice was articulate 
only to the few. But Jesus told them that the Yoice was for their 
sakes, not for His ; for the judgment of the world, its conviction 
of sin by the Holy Spirit, was now at hand, and the Prince of this 
wox'ld s should be cast out. He Himself should be lifted up like the 

Scriptural language, begins -witli an allusion to John xx. 29, and after declining the 
king’s offer, adds, “ When I am taken up, I -will send thee one of my disciples to heal 
thy sickness ; he shall also give salvation to thee and to them that are with thee.” 
(B. H. Cowper, Apocr. Gosp., p. 220 ; Hofmann, Zeben Jesu nach d. Apocr. p. 308.) 
The disease was, according to Cedrenus [Sist. p. 145), leprosy, and according to 
Procopius {Ze Sell. Pen. ii. 12) the gout. 

^ Lange (iv. 54) notices the tradition that Philip afterwards laboured in Phrygia, 
and Andrew in Greece. 

John xii. 28, Kal idS^affa Kal 7raA«r So^dcrw. On the previous passage see the 
excellent remarks of Stier. ( Vide supra, pp. 82, 360.) 

® The Jewish Sar lia-Olam ; he whom St. Paul calls “the god of this world” 
(2 Cor. iv. 4). The Greek udapos corresponds to the Hebrew olamUn or “ aeons.” 
The Jews, unlike the Greeks, ^dnot so much regard the outward beauty of Creation 
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brazen serpent in the -wildemess,^ and when so exalted Ho should 
draw all men unto Him. The people were peqdexod at those dark 
allu.sions. They asked Him what could be the meaning of His saying 
that “the Son of Man should be lifted up”? If it meant violently 
taken away by a death of shame, how could this bo ? Was not the 
Son of Man a title of the Messiah? and did not the prophet imply 
tliat the reign of Messiah would be eternal ?2 Tlie true answer to 
their query could only be received by spiritual hearts — they were 
unprepared for it, and would only have been offended and shocked 
by it; therefore Jesus did not answer them. He only bade them 
walk in the liglit during the little while that it should still remain 
with them, and so become the children of light. He was come as 
a light into the world, and the words which Ho spake should judge 
those who rejected Him ; for those words — every brief answer, every 
long discoui'se — wore from the JFather; sunbeams from the Father 
of Lights ; life-giving rays from the Life Etcmal.s 

But these glorious and healing truths were dull to blinded eyes, 
and dead to hardened heailis. Tlie few of higher rank and wider 
culture who partially understood and pai-tially believed them, yet 
dared not confess Him, because to confess Him was to incur the 
terrible chcrem of the Sanhedrin ; and this they would not face — 
loving the praise of men more than the praise of God. 

Tims a certain sadness and sense of rejection fell on the evening 
of the Day of Triumph, It was not safe for Jesus to stay in the 
city, nor was it in accordance M'ith His wishes. He retired secretly 
from the Temple, hid Himself from His watchful enemies, and, 
protected as yet outside the city walls by the enthusiasm of His 
Galilfcan followers, “went out into Bethany ^vith the T\velve.” But 
it is probable that while He bent His steps in the direction of Bethany, 
He did .not actually enter the village; for on this occasion His 
object seems to have been concealment, which would hardly have 

ns its inw-ird significanco : for thorn tho interest of tho Universo “ centred rather 
in the moral than in tho physical order” (Wcstcott, Introd. i. 25). (See Eph. ii. 2.) 
A Mussulman title of God is “ Lord of tho (three) worlds" {Ealb al alamtn). 

^ Comp. John iii. 14; viii. 28. Cf. “ Adolcsccntcm laudandum, ornandum, 
tolkndum ” (Letter of Dec. Brutus to Cicero, Ejip. ad Eh', xi 20). 

® “ Tlie Law ” is here a general term for tho Old Testament. Tho reference is 
to Ps. Ixxxix. 36 ; comp. John x. 34. 

® John xii. 44 — 50, verso 49, StSawe rl tlVai (do Bormono hrovi, "ras) koI rt 
\a\Ticru' (do copioso, 'u^). (BengoL) Tlic tKpa^t (verso 44) points to the im- 
portance of the utterance. Cf. John vii. 28, 37 ; xi. 43. 
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been secured by returning to the well-known bouse where so many 
had seen Him at the banquet on the previous evening. It is more 
likely that He sought shelter with His disciples by the olive-sprinkled 
slope of the hill,i not far from the spot where the roads meet 
which lead to the little village. He was not unaccustomed to nights 
in the open air, and He and the Apostles, wrapped in their outer 
garments, could sleep, soundly and peacefully on the green grass 
under the sheltering trees. The shadow of ihe traitor fell on Him 
dhd on that little band. Did Ae- too ‘ sleep^ aS" calmly 'as the- rest? 
Perhaps': for “remorse may disturb the slumbers of , a man who is 
dabbling with his first experiences of wrong ; and wlfen the pleasure 
has been tasted and is gone, and nothing ' is left of' the crime but 
the ruin which it has wro'ught, then too the Furies take their seats 
upon the midnight pillow. But the meridian of evil is, for the most 
part, left unvexed ; and when a man has chosen his road,, lie is ' left 
alone to follow it to the end."'^ 


CHAPTER L. 

MONDAY IN PASSION WEEK — A DAY OP' PARABLES. 

“Apples of gold in ncTURES of silver.”— Pnov. xxv. 11. 

Rising from His bivouac in the neighbourhood of Bethany while 
it was still early, Jesus returned to the city and the Temple ; and 
on His way He felt hungry. Monday and Thursday were kept by 
the scrupulouis religionists of the day as voluntary fasts, and to this 
the Pharisee alludes, when he says in the Parable, “ I. fast twice 
in’ the week.” But this fasting was a mere “ work of 'supererogation,” 
neither commanded nor sanctioned by the .Law or the Prophets, and 
it was alien alike to the habits and precepts of One who came, not 
by external asceticisms, but with pei’fect self -surrender, • to ennoble 
by Divine sinlessness the common life of men.- It may be that in 
His compassionate eagerness to teach His people He had neglected 

^ The r]v\((Tdr} iicel of Matt. xxi. 17 does net necessarily imply that He 
bivouacked in the open air. It - is, however, very probable , that He did so ; for 
(1) such is the proper meaning of the word (comp. Judg. xix. 15, 20). (2) St. 
Luke says, els rl opos rh KaKov/ieirop ’EXaiSu . (xxi. 37). (3) It was His 

custom to resort, for the night to Gethsemane,’ where, so far as we are aware, 
there was no house, (4) The retiring to Bethany would hardly answer to the 
eKpv^i} av' dvrwv of John xii. 36. 

' Froude, Hist, of Eng. viii. 30. 
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the common -wants of life ; it may be that there -were no means of 
j)rociiring food in the fields -where He had spent the night; it may' 
be again that the hour of prayer and morning sacrifice had not 
yet come, before -\vhich the Jews did not usually take a meal. But 
whatever may have been the cause, Jesus hungered, so as ■ to be 
driven to look for wayside fruit to sustain and refresh Him for the 
day’s work. A few dates or figs, a piece of black bread, a draught 
of water, are suflicient at any time for an Oriental’s simple meal. 

There are trees in abundance even now throughout this region, 
but not the numerous palms, and figs, and walnut-trees which made 
the vicinity of Jerusalem like one umbrageous park, before they 
were cut do-wn by Titus in the operations of the siege. Fig-trees 
especially were planted by the roadside, because the dust was thought 
to facilitate their gro^vth,! and their refresliing fruit was common 
property. At a distance in front of Him Jesus caught sight of a 
solitary Sg-tree,^ and although the ordinary season at which Sgs 
I’ipened had not yet arrived, yet, as it was clad with verdure, and 
as the fniit of a fig sets before the leaves unfold, this tree looked 
more than usually promising,^ Its rich large leaves seemed' to show 
that it was fruitful, and their unusually early growth that it was 
not only fruitful but precociously vigorous. There was every chance, 
therefore, of finding upon it either the late violet-coloured Icermouses, or 
autumn figs, that often remained hanging on the trees all through the 
winter, and even until the new spring leaves had come or the 
delicious hahkooroth, the first ripe on the fig-tree, of which Orientals 
are particularly fond.-^ The difiiculty raised about St. Mark’s ex- 
pression, that “the time of figs was not yet,”® is wholly needless. 
On the plains of Gennesareth Jesus must have been accustomed— if 

^ Plin.' ^ist Nat. xv. 21, quoted by Meyer. On the right to pluck fruit, see 
Jleut, xxiii. 24,.- 

" (TVKTiv [liav (Matt. xxi. 19), “ a single fig-tree.” Comp., however, jula iraiSiV^T} 
(x-vvi. 69). The e? &pa tI evpricrfi iv avrp (Mark xi. 13) implies a shade of surprise 
at the exceptional forwardness of the tree. 

3 Plin. H. N. x-vi. 27, “ Seri fructus per hiemem in arbore manent, et aestate 
inter novas frondes ct folia maturescunt” (comp. Colum. J)e Arbor. i\). Ebrard saj's 
that it is doubtful whether this applied to Palestine [Gosp. Hist. p. 376, E.Tr.) ; 
but it certainly did, as is shonm by the testimony of travellers and of Je-wish 
■writers. The green or unripe fig (30, pagh) is only mentioned in Cant, ii.' 13. 

niman (Hos. ix. 10; Isa. xx-vdii. 4; Nah. iii. 12; Jer. xxiv. 2, “Very good 
figs, even like the figs that are first ripe ”). 

® There is no need to render jihis, “ it was no favourable weather for figs,” 
“ not a good fig-year.” 
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we may trust Josephus — to see the figs hanging ripe on the trees 
every month in the year excepting January and February;! and 
there is to this day, in Palestine, a kind of white or early fig which 
ripens in spring, and much before the ordinary or black fig.^ On 
many grounds, therefore, Jesus might well have expected to find a 
few figs to satisfy the cravings of hunger on this fair-promising leafy 
tree, although the ordinary fig-season had not yet arrived. 

But when He came up to it. He was disappointed. The sap 
was circulating ; the leaves made a fine show ; but of fruit there 
was none. Fit emblem of a hypocrite, whose external semblance 
is a delusion and sham — fit emblem of the nation in whom the 
ostentatious profession of religion brought forth no “ fruit of good 
living ” — the tree Avas barren. And it was hopelessly barren ; for 
had it been fruitful the previous year, there would still have been some 
of the Jcermouses hidden under those broad leaves ; and had it been 
fruitful this year, the hakkooroth would have set into green and 
delicious fragrance before the leaves appeared ; but on this fruitless 
tree there was neither any promise for the future, nor any gleanings 
from the past. 

And therefore, since it was but deceptive and useless, a barren 
cumberer of the ground. He made it the eternal Avarning against a 
life of hypocrisy continued until it is too late, and, in the hearing 
of His disciples, uttered upon it the solemn fiat, “ Never fruit groAv 
upon thee more ! ” Even at the Avord, such infructuous life as it 
possessed was arrested, and it began to wither away. 

The criticisms upon this miracle have been singularly idle, because 
they have been based for the most part on ignorance or on prejudice. 
By those who reject the divinity of Jesus, it has, been called a penal 
miracle, a miracle of vengeance, a miracle of undignified anger, a 
childish exhibition of impatience under disappointment, an uncultured 
indignation against innocent Nature. No one, I suppose, who believes 
that the story represents a miraculous fact, Avill daringly arraign the 
motives of Him Avho performed it; but many argue that this is a 
mistaken story, because it narrates Avhat they regard as an unAvorthy 
display of Avrath at a slight disappointment, and as a miracle of destruc- 
tion AA'^hich Auolated the I’ights of the supposed OAvner of the tree, or 
of the multitude. But as to the first objection, it is enough to say 

! B. J. iii. 10, § 8. 

'■* Dr. Thomson, author of The Lend end the Book^ tells ug that he has eaten, these 
figs as early as April or May. 
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that every page of the New Testament shows the impossibility ot 
imagining that the Evangelists had so false a conception of Jesus as to 
believe that He avenged His 'passing displeasure on an iiTesponsihle 
object. Would He who, at the Tempter’s bidding, refused to satisfy 
His wants by turning the stones of the wilderness into bread, be 
represented as having “ flown into a rage ” — -no other expression is 
possible — with an unconscious tree ? An absurdity so irreverent might 
have been found in the Apocryphal Gospels ; but had the Evangelists 
been capable of perpetuating it, they could have had neither the 
capacity nor the desire to paint that Divine portrait of the Lord 
Jesus which their knowledge of the truth, and the aid of God’s 
Holy Spirit, enabled them to present to the woi’ld for ever, as its 
most priceless possession. And as for the withering of the tree, has 
the householder of the parable been ever severely censured because 
he said of his barren fig-tree, “Cut it down, why cumbereth it tlie 
ground?” Has St. John the Baptist been ever blamed for violence 
and destructiveness because he cried, “And now also the axe is laid 
unto the root of the tree: every tree, therefore, which bringeth 
not forth good fruit, is hewn down and cast into the fire ” ? Or has 
the ancient Prophet been charged with misrepresenting the character 
of God, when he says, “ I, the Lord, have dried up the green tree,” ^ 
as well as “ made the dry tree to flourish ” 1 When the hail beats 
down the tendrils of the vineyard — when the lightning scathes the 
olive, or “ splits the unwedgeable and gnarled oak ” — do any but the 
utterly ignorant and brutal begin at once to blaspheme against God ? 
Is it a crime under any circumstances to destroy a useless tree? If 
not, is it more a crime to do so by miracle ? Why, then, is the 
Saviour of the world — to whom Lebanon Avould be too little for a 
bumt-ofiering — to be blamed by petulant critics because He hastened 
the withering" of one barren tree, and founded, on the destruction 
of its uselessness, three eternal lessons — a symbol of the destruction 
of impenitence, a warning of the peril of hypocrisy, an illustration 
of the power of faith ? ^ 

^ Ezek. xvii. 24. 

® The many-sided symbolism of the act would have been much more vividly 
apparent to those more familiar than ourselves with the ancient prophets. (See Hos. 
ix. 10; Joel i. 7; Micah vii. 1.) “Even here,” says Professor "Westcott, “in the 
moment of sorrowful disappointment, as Ho turned to His disciples, the word of 
judgement became a word of promise. ‘ Have faith in God, and whatsoever things 
ye desire when ye pray, believe that ye received them ’ (iAd^ere ) — received them 
already as the inspiration of the wish — ‘ and ye shall have them ’ ” { Charaet. of the 

■ 17* . 
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They went on their way, and, as usual, entered the Temple ; and 
scarcely had they entered it, when they were met by another in- 
dication of the intense spirit of opposition which actuated the rulers 
of Jerusalem.! ^ deputation approached them, imposing alike in its 
numbers and its stateliness. ^ The Chief Priests — heads of the twenty- 
four courses — the learned Scribes, the leading Rabbis, representatives 
of. all the constituent classes of the Sanhedrin were there, to overawe 
Him — whom they despised as the poor Prophet of contemptible Hazareth 
— with all that was venerable in age, eminent in wisdom, or im- 
posing in authority in the great Council of the nation. The people 
whom He was engaged in teaching made reverent Avay for them, 
lest they should pollute those floating robes and ample fringes with 
a touch ; and when they had aiTanged theinselves around J esus, they 
sternly asked Him, “By what kind of (irolq) authority doest thou 
these things, and who gave thee this authority?” They demanded 
of Him His warrant for thus assuming the functions of Rabbi and 
Prophet, for riding into Jerusalem amid the hosannas of attendant 
ci’owds, for purging the Temple of the traffickers at whose presence 
they connived.® 

The answer surprised and confounded them. With that infinite 
presence of mind, to which the world’s history furnishes no parallel, 
and which never quailed under the worst assaults, J esus told them that 
the answer to their question depended on the answer which they were 
prepared to give to His question. “The baptism of John, was it 

Gosp. Miracles, p. 25). I have dwelt at some length on this miracle, because to 
some able and honest thinkers it presents a real difBculty. Those who do not see 
in it the lessons which I have indicated (of which the first two are only vnplied-, not 
formulated, in the Gospels), regard it as a literal construction of an illustrative 
metaphor — a parable of the power of faith (cf. Luke xxiii. 31 ; Rev. vi. 13 ; and the 
Koran, Sura 96) which has got mythicaUy developed into a miracle. Better this 
^than that it should lead them to unworthy views of “ Him whom the Father hath 
sent ” ; hut if the above views be right, the difficulty does not seem to me by any 
means insuperable. 

! It will be observed that I am following in the main the order of the eye- 
witness, St. Jlatthew, who, however, pauses to finish the story of the fig-tree, the 
sequel of which belongs to the next day. It is, however, clear that the 7ra/)axp5/“« 
of St. Matthew is only used o'elatwely. 

" Mark xi. 27, Trept-jrarovuros avroS; Luke xx. 1, ikea-'T’ijarap (cf. Acts iv. 1; vi. 
12 ; xxiii. 27). I have already (p. 438) noticed St. Luke’s use of this word tojmply 
something sudden or hostile. 

3 Mark xi. 27—33 ; Matt. xxi. 23—27 ; Luke xx. 1—8. The Sanhedrin had 
sent a similar deputation to John the Baptist, but in a less hostile spirit (v. supra, 
p. 80). 
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from heaven,' or of men?” A sudden pause followed. “Answer 
me!” said. Jesus, interrupting their whispered colloquy. And surely 
they, who had sent a commission to inquire publicly into the claims 
of John, were in a position to answer. But no answer came. "^They 
knew full well the import of the question. They could : not for a 
moment- put it aside as irrelevant. John bad openly and. emphati- 
cally testified to Jesus, had acknowledged Him, before their .own 
deputies, not, only as a Prophet, but as a Prophet far greater than 
himself — hay, more, as the Prophet, the Messiah'. Would they re-, 
cognise that authority, or would they not? Clearly Jesus had a 
right- to demand their reply to that question before He could reply 
to theirs. But -they could not, or rather they looidd not answer 
that question. It reduced them in fact to a complete dilemma. 
They woidd not say ‘^from heaven^' because they had in heart re- 
jected it ; they dared not say “ of men’’ because the belief in John 
(as we see even in Josephus) Avas so vehement and so unanimous 
that openly to reject him Avould have been to endanger their personal 
safety.! They were reduced, therefore — they, the masters of Israel 
— to the ignominious necessity of saying, “We cannot tell.” 

Thei’e is an admirable Hebrew proverb Avhich says, “ Teach 
thy tongue to say, ‘ I do not know.’” But to say “We do not 
know,” in this . instance, would have been humiliating to their 
arrogance, disgraceful to their discei’nment, a death-blow to their 
■pretensions. It Avould have betrayed ignorance in a sphere Avherein 
ignorance Avas for them inexcusable. They, the appointed explainers 
of the Law — they, the . accepted teachers of the people — they, the 
acknowledged monopolisers of Scriptural learning and oral tradition 
— and yet to be compelled, against their real convictions, to say, and 
that beforie the multitude, that they could not tell whether a Prophet 
of immense and sacred influence — a man . Avho acknoAvledged the 
Scriptures :■ Avhich they explained,, and carried' into practice the 
customs Avhich they reverenced — Avas a divinely inspired . messenger 
or a deluding impostor ! Were the lines of dema,rcation, then, betAveen 
the .inspired' Prophet (nabi) and the Avicked seducer (niesith) so 

^ Joa.- Anti, xviii. 6, § 2; Luke xx. 6. The. Treirenr/xeyoi shows the permanence 
of. the conviction; the KaTaAtddcrei (which is used here only) the violent tumult 
wliich would have been caused by a denial of J ohn’s position as a prophet (‘‘ Avill 
stone tcs to death”'). Wetstein quotes from Donat, ad Ter. Eun. v. 6, 11, a most 
apposite parallel, where Parmenio, unable to deny, and unwilling to admit, protects 
himself by a “ nescio.” 
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dubious and indistinct? It was indeed a fearful Humiliation, and 
one wHicH tHey never either forgot or forgave ! And yet how just 
was the retribution which they had thus brought on their own 
heads. The curses which they, had intended for another had recoiled 
upon themselves; the pompous question which was to be an engine 
wherewith another should be crushed, had sprung back with sudden 
rebound, to their own confusion and shame. 

Jesus did not press upon their discomfiture, though He well knew 
— as the form of His answer showed — that their “ do not know ” was 
a “ do not choose to say.” Since, however, their failure to. answer 
clearly absolved Him from any necessity to tell them further of an 
authority about which, by their own confession, they were totally 
incompetent to decide, He ended the scene by simply saying, 
“ neither teU I you by what autliority I do these things.” 

So while they retired a little into the background, He continued the 
instruction of the people which they had interrupted, and began 
once more to speak to them in parables, which both the multitude 
and the members of the Sanhedrin who were present could hardly 
fail to understand. And He expressly called their attention to 
what He was about to say. “ What think ye?” He asked, for now 
it is their turn to submit to be questioned; and then, telling them 
of the two .sons, of whom the first flatly refused his father’s bidding, 
but afterwards repented and did it, the other blandly promised an 
obedience which he never performed, He asked, “Which of these 
two did his father’s will?” They could but answer, “the first”; 
and He pointed out to them the plain meaning of their own answer. 
It was, that the very publicans and harlots, despite the apparent 
open shamelessness of their disobedience, were yet showing them — 
them, the scrupulous and highly reputed legalists of the holy nation 
— the way into the kingdom of heaven ! Yes, these sinners, whom 
they despised and hated, were streaming before them through the 
door which was not yet shut. For John had come to these Jews 
on their own principles and with their own practices,^ and they had 
pretended to receive him, but had not; but the publicans and the 
harlots had repented at his bidding. For all their broad fringes 
and conspicuous phylacteries, they — the priests, the professors, the 
Rabbis of these people — were worse in the sight of God than sinners 
whom they would have scorned to touch with one of their fingers.' 

. ^ Matt. xxi. 28 — 32, ip dSip SiKato(rvv7)s, minute obedience to the Law, the 

3b etc. (Stier, iii. 113.) 
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Tlien He bade them “hear another parable,” the parable of the 
rebellious husbandmen in the vineyard, of which they would not yield 
the fruits. That vineyard of the Lord of Hosts was the house of 
Israel, and the men of Judah were his pleasant plants and they, 
the leaders and teachers, were those to whom the Lord of the vineyard 
would naturally look for the rendering of the produca But in 
spite of alb that He had done for His vineyard, there were no grapes, 
or only wild grapes. “He looked for judgment, but behold oppres- 
sion; for righteousness, but be’hold a cry.” And since they cozild 
not render any produce, and dared not' own the fruitlessness for 
which they, the husbandmen, were responsible, they insulted, and 
beat, and wounded, and slew messenger after messenger whom the 
Lord of the vineyard sent to them. Last of aU He sent His Son, and 
that Son — though they recognised Him, and could not hut recognise 
Him — they beat, and flung forth, and slew. When the Lord of the 
vineyard came, what would He do to them? Either the people, out 
of honest conviction, or the listening Pharisees, to show their apr 
parent contempt for what they could not fail to see was the point 
of the parable, answered that He would wretchedly destroy those 
wretches, and let out the vineyard to worthier and more faithful 
husbandmen. Yet the expression of this retribution wrung from 
the hearts of the people their deep groan of repudiation, ChaMlah ! 
{firi yivoiTo, “ God forbid ! ”).2 A second time they had been compelled 
to an admission, which fatally, out of their own mouths, condemned 
themselves ; they had confessed with their own lips that it would be 
in accordance with God’s justice to deprive them of their exclusive 
rights, and to give them to the Gentiles ! 

And to show them that their own Scriptures had prophesied of 
this their conduct. He fixed His earnest gaze on them, and asked 
them whether they had never read (in the 118th Psalm®) of the 

^ Matt. xxi. 33 — 46 ; Mark xii. 1 — 12 ; Luke xx. 9 — 19 ; Isa. v. 1 — 7 ; Ps. Ixxx. 

^ For this expression see Gen. xliv. 7, 17 ; Josh. xxii. 29. It occurs here alone 
in the Gospels, but ten times in the Ep. to the Eomans alone. It is the opposite 
of Amen. 

® Comp. Isa. xxviii. 16; Dan. ii. 44; Acts, iv. llj, Eph. ii. 20 ; 1 Pet. ii. 6, 7. 
Leaders of the people are caReA. pinnoth in Judg. xx. 2, etc. Stier points out that 
this was the Psalm from which the Hosanna of the multitude was taken (iii. 125). 
The “ head of the comer ” (mSkt or nffl pu, Ke<paXT] ymvlas or XlOos aKpoyuvicuos) 
is the chief or foundation stone, sometimes placed at the angle of a building, and 
so binding two walls together. The oStjj of Matt. xxi. 42 (Ps. cxviii. 23, LXX.) 
rnsans “ this doing,” a^d is a Hebraism for to.Dto, as jn 1 Sani. iv. 7, LiXX. 
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stone which the builders rejected, which nevertheless, b}’- the mar- 
vellous purpose of God, became the headstone of the corner? How 
could they remain builders any longer, when the whole design of 
their workmanship was thus deliberately bveiTuled and set aside? 
Did not their old Messianic prophecy ' clearly imply that God would 
call other builders to the work of: His Temple? Woe to ^ them who 
stumbled — as they, were doing — at that rejected stone; but even yet 
there was time for them to avoid the more crushing annihilation 
of those on whom that stone should- fall and “ winnow them to dust.”. 
To reject Him in His humanity and humiliation involved pain and 
loss ; but to be found still rejecting Him when He should come again 
in His glory, would not this be -“.utter destruction from the presence of 
the Lord”? To sit on the .seat of judgment and condemn Him — 
this should be ruin to them and their nation ; but to be condemned 
by Him, would not this be to be “ ground to powder ” ? ^ ^ 

They saw now, more clearly than ever, the whole bent and drift 
of these parables, and longed for the hour of vengeance! But, as 
yet, fear restrained them ; for, to the multitude, Clirist was still a 
prophet. ' . . - • . , 

One more warning utterance He spoke on: this Day of Parables 
— the Parable of the Marriage of the King’s Son. In its basis and 
framework it closely resembled the Parable of the Great Suppei’, 
uttered, during His last journey, at a Pharisee’s house ; but in many 
of its details, and in its conclusion, it was different. Here the un- 
grateful subjects who receive the invitation not only make light of 
it, and pursue undisturbed their worldly avocations, but some of them 
actually insult and murder the messengers who had invited them ; 
and — a point at which the history merges into prophecy— ^are destroyed 
and their city burned. And the rest of the story points to yet further 
scenes, pregnant with still deeper meanings.® . Others .are invited; 
the wedding-feast is furnished Avith guests both bad and good ; the 
king comes in, and .notices oiie avIio had thrust himself into .the 
company in his own rags, without providing or accepting the Avedding 
^rarment, which the commonest courtesy required.^ 

, ^ Dan. ii. 34 — 44. For the Avord see Jer. xxxi. 10. 

2 The servants are ordered to go td the SiefiJSoj of the roads (R.V. “the partings 
of the high-Avays ”) to search for fresh guests in the place Avhere beggars sit and 
children play ; but Ave are only told that they went into the 65ol (Matt. xxii. 9, 10) ; 
this delicate “reference to the imperfect work of human agents ” is lost in our 
version. (Lightfoot, Revision, p. 68.) 

8 Zeph. i. 8. 
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Tins rude, intruding, presumptuous guest is cast forth by atten- 
dant angels into outer darkness, where shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth ; and then follows, for the last time, the warning urged in 
varying similitudes, with a frequency commensurate to its import- 
ance, that “ many are called, but few are chosen.” ^ 

Teachings so obvious in their import filled the minds of the 
leading Priests and Pharisees with a more and more bitter rage. 
Woe to the prophet who dares to run counter to the religionism 
of his day — to disturb its self-complacence, to denounce its hypo- 
crisy, to expose the false traditions on ’ which it rests ! He will 
find “ the Church ” a more bitter and a more unscrupulous enemy 
even than the world. And this was what Jesus had done. He 
had begun the day by refusing to answer their dictatorial question, 
and by more than justifying that refusal. His counter-question 
had not only shown His superiority to the influence which they so 
haughtily exercised over the people, but had reduced them to the 
ignominious silence of an hypocrisy, which was forced to shield itself 
under the excuse of incompetence. Then followed His parables. In 
the first of these He had convicted them of false professions, un- 
accompanied by action ; in the second He had depicted the respon- 
sibility of their office, and had indicated a terrible retribution for 
its profligate abuse ; in the third He had indicated alike the punish- 
ment wliich would ensue upon a I’ejection of His invitations, and 
the impossibility of deceiving the eye of His Heavenly Father by 
a nominal and jiretended acceptance. Ijying lip-service, faithless 
rebellion, blind presumption, such were the sins which He had striven 
to bring home to their consciences. And this was but a superficial 
outline of the heart-searching power with which His words had been 
to them like a sword of the Spirit, piercing even to the dividing 
of the joints and maiTow. But to bad men nothing is so madden- 
ing ■ as the exhibition of their own self-deception. So great was 
the hardly-concealed fury of the Jewish hierarchy, that they would 
gladly have seized Him that very hour. Fear restrained them, and 
He was suflfered to retire unmolested to His quiet resting-place. 
But either that night or early on the following morning His 
enemies held another council — at this time they seem to have held 

J See Matt. vii. 13, 14 ; :rix. 30 ; xx. 16. Those who cast forth the intruder are 
SiaKovoi, “ ministers,” here representing angels ; not the BovKot. “ Slaves ” are 
human messengers of the earlier part of the parahle, though rendered in our version 
by the same word. 
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* them almost daily — to see if they could not make one more com- 
bined, systematic, overwhelming effort “to entangle Him in His 
talk,” to convict Him of ignoi-ance or of error, to shake His credit 
with the multitude, or embroil Him in dangerous relations towards 
the civil authority. We shall see in the following chapter the result 
of their machinations. 


CHAPTER LI. 

THE DAY OF TEMPTATIONS — THE LAST AND GREATEST DAY 
OF THE PUBLIC MINISTRY OP JESUS. 

“ They compassed me about like bees, and are extinct even as the fire among 
the thorns.” — Ps. cxviii. 12. 

“And the door was shut.” — Matt. xxv. 10, 

On the following morning Jesus rose with His disciples to enter 
for the last time the Temple Courts. On their way they passed 
the solitary fig-tree, no longer gay with its false leafy garniture, 
but shrivelled, from the root upwards, in every bough. The quick 
eye of Peter was the first to notice, it, and he exclaimed, “ Master, 
behold the fig-tree which Thou cursedst is withered away.” The 
disciples stopped to look at it, and, in their astonishment at the 
rapidity with which the denunciation had been fulfilled, asked how 
this could have been accomplished. i What struck them most was 
the fower of J esus ; the deeper meanings of His symbolic act they 
seem for the time to have missed ; and, leaving these lessons to dawn 
upon them gradually, Jesus addressed the mood of their minds at 
the moment, and told them that if they would but have faith in 
God — faith which should enable them to offer up their prayers 
with unwavering confidence — they should not only be able to 
pei’form such a wonder as that done to the fig-tree, but even “ if 
they bade this mountain” — and as He spoke He may have pointed 
either to Olivet or to' Moriah — “to be removed, and cast into the 
sea, it should obey them,” But, since in this one instance the 
power had been put forth to destroy. He added a very important 
warning. They were not to suppose that this emblematic act gave 
them any licence to wield the sacred forces which faith and 

( ^ Matt. xxi. 20. iQui/xacrat/ KeyovTes was irapaxprj/j.a i^rjpavBri r] crvK^ ; Not as 

in A.V., “How soon is the fig-tree withered away!” but as in E.V,, "Sow did 
the fig-tree immediately wither away P ” . . 
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prayer would bestow on them, for purposes of anger or vengeance 3 
nay, no power was possible to the heart that knew not how to 
forgive, and the unforgiving heart could never be forgiven. The 
sword, and the famine, and the pestilence were to be no instru- 

ments for them to wield, nor were they to dream of evoking against 
their enemies the fire of heaven or the “ icy wind of death.” ^ 
The secret of successful pi'ayer was faith; the road to faith in God 
lay f through pardon of transgression; pardon was possible to thf>m 
alone who were ready to pardon others. 

He was scarcely seated in the Temple when the result of the 
machinations of His enemies on the previous evening showed itself 
in a new kind of strategy, involving one of the most perilous and 

deeply-laid of all the schemes to enti-ap and ruin Him. , The 

deadly nature of the plot appeared in the fact that, to carry it out, 
the Pharisees were united in ill-omened conjunction with the 

Herodians ; so that two parties, usually ranked against each other in 
strong opposition, were now reconciled in a conspiracy for the ruin of 
their common enemy.® Devotees and sycophants — hierarchical scrupu- 
‘ losity and political indifierentism — the school of theocratic zeal and 
the school of crafty expediency — were thus united to dismay and 
perplex Him. The Herodians are mentioned but seldom in the Gospel 
narrative. Their very designation — a Latinised adjective applied to 
the Greek-speaking courtiers of an Edomite -prince who, by Roman 

1 Some suppose that a breath of the simoom had been the agent in withering the 
fig-tree. 

“ Matt. xxii. 15 — 22; Mark xii. 13 — 17; Luke xx. 19 — 29. “Not the first or 
last instance in history in which priests have used politicians, even otherwise 
opposed to them, to crush a reformer whose zeal might he inimical to both ” 
(Neander, p. 397, Bohn). Previously we onlj"^ find the Herodians in Mark iii. 
6. They seem to he political descendants of the old Antiochians (2 Macc. iv. 9). 
(See Salvador, Jhiis Christ,- i. 162.) Actually they were perhaps the Boethicstm 
and their adherents, who had been allied to Herod the Great by mamage as well 
, as by worldly interests. Herod the Great, when he fell in love with Mariamne, 
daughter of Simon, son of a certain Boethus of Alexandria, had made Simon 
High Priest by way of ennobling him. These Boethusim had held the high- 
priesthood for thirty-five years, and shared its influence with the family of 
Annas. In point of fact, the priestly party of this epoch seem all to have been 
more or less Sadducees, and more or less Herodians. They had lost aU hold on, 
and all care for, the people ; and, though less openly shameless, were the lineal 
representatives of those bad pontiffs who, since the days of Jason and Menelaus, 
had tried to introduce “ Greek fashions and heathenish manners ” (2 Macc. iv. 
13, 14). 
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intervention, had become a Judaean king — showed at 'once their 
hybrid origin. Their existence had mainly a political significance, 
and they stood outside the current of religious life, except so far as 
their Hellenising tendencies and worldly interests led them to show 
an ostentatious disregard for the Mosaic law.i They were, in fact, 
nothing better than provincial courtiers ; men who basked in the 
sunshine of a petty tyranny which, for their oivn personal ends, 
they were anxious to uphold. To strengthen the family of Herod 
by keeping it on good terms with Homan Imperialism, and to effect 
this good understanding by repressing every natural aspiration — this 
was their highest aim. And in order to do' this they Graecised 
their Semitic names, adopted ethnic habits, frequented amphitheatres, 
familiarly accepted the symbols of heathen supremacy, even went so 
far as to obliterate, by such artificial means as they could, the covenant 
symbol of Hebrew nationality. That the Pharisees should tolerate 
even the most temporary partnership with such men as these, whose 
existence was an outrage on their most cherished prejudices, enables us 
to gauge more accurately the virulence of hatred with which Jesus bad 
inspired them. And that hatred was destined to become deadlier still. 
It was already at red-heat ; the words and deeds of this day were to 
raise it to its whitest intensity of wrath. 

The Herodians might come before Jesus without raising a suspicion 
of sinister motives ; but the Pharisees, astutely anxious to put Him off ' 
His guard, did not come to Him in person. They sent some of their 
younger scholars, who (already adepts in hypocrisy) were to approach' 
Him as though in the guileless simplicity of an inquiring spirit. ^ 
They wished to raise the impression that a dispute had occurred 
between them and the Herodians, and that they desired to settle it 
by referring the decision of the question to the final authority of the 
Great Prophet. They came to Him circumspectly, deferentially, _ 
courteously. “ Rabbi,” they said to Him with flattering earnestness, 

“ we know that Thou art true, and teachest the way of God in truth, 
neither carest Thou for any man ; for Thou regardest not the person of 
men.” They invited Him, without fear or favour, confidentially to 

1 Their attempt to represent Herod the Great as the Messiah (!) (Tert. 
Traescr. 45, “ qui Christum Herodem esse dixerunt ”) was a thing of the past. 
The genuine Sanhedrin, urging the command of Deut. xvii. 15, had unanimously- 
appealed against Herod. 

^ St. Luke (xx. 20) calls them iyKddiroi^ “ lier$ in amhush." Comp. Jo'( 
xxxi. 9. 
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give tliem His private opinion, as thougli they really desired His 
opinion for their own guidance in a question of practical importance, 
and were sure that He alone could resolve their distressing uncertainty. 
But why all this sly undulatory approach and serpentine ensalivation 1 
The forked tongue and the envenomed fang appeared in a moment. 
“ Tell us, therefore, — since you are so wise, so true, so courageous — 
“ tell lis, therefore, is it lawful to give tribute to Ca3sar, or not ? ” 
This capitatioii tax,i which we all so much detest, but the legality of 
which these Herodians support, ought we, or ought we not, to pay it ? 
Which of us is in the right 1 — Ave who loathe and resent, or the Hero- 
dians Avho delight in it 1 ^ 

He must, they thought, answer “Yes” or “No”; there is no 
possible escape from a plain question so cautiously, sincerely, and 
respectfully put. Perhaps He will answer, “ Fes, it is lawful” If so, 
all apprehension of Him on the part of the Herodians will be removed, 
for then He Avill not be likely to endanger them or their views. For 
although there is something rvhich looks dangerous in this common 
enthusiasm for Him, yet if one, whom many take to be the Messiah, 
should openly adhere to a heathen tyranny, and sanction its most 
galling burdens, such a decision will explode and evaporate any 
regard which the people may feel for Him. If, on the other hand, 
as is all but certain, He should adopt the views of His country- 
man Judas the Gaulonite, and answer, “ JFo, it is not lawful" then, 
in that case too, Ave are equally rid of Him ; for then He is in 
open rebellion against the Roman poAver, and these neAV Herodian 
friends of ours can at once hand Him over to the jurisdiction of 
the Procurator. Pontius Pilatus Avill deal A’-ery roughly with His 
pretensions, and Avill, if need be, Avithout the slightest hesitation, 
mingle His blood, as he has done the blood of other Galileans, Avith 
the blood of the sacrifices. 

They must have awaited the ansAver Avith breathless interest ; but 
even if they succeeded in concealing the hate Avhich gleamed in 
their eyes, Jesus at once saAV the sting and heard the hiss of the 
Pharisaic serpent. They had faAvned on Him Avith their “ Rabbi,” and 
“ true,” and “ impartial,” and “ fearless ” ; He “ blights them Avith 
the fiash ” of one indignant word, “ Hypocrites ! ” That Avord must 

^ €jriKetpd\aiov (Mark xii. 15, Cod. Bezae) ; Kriv<Tov (Matt. xxii. 17); '^6pov 
(Luke XX. 22). Properly speaking, the KTjvcros Avas a poll-tax, the ip6pos a payment 
for State purposes. 

2 Matt. xxii. 15 — 22; Luke xx. 19 — ^26; Mark xii. 13 — 17. 
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have undeceived their hopes, and crumbled their craftiness into dust. 
“ Why tempt ye Me, ye hypocrites 1 Bring me the tribute-money.” l 
They would not be likely to carry with them the hated Boman 
coinage with its heathen^ symbols, though they might have been 
able to produce from their girdles the Temple shekel. 'But they 
would only have to step outside the Court of the Gentiles, and borrow 
from the money-changers’ tables a current Roman coin. While the 
people stood round in wondering silence they brought Him a denarius, 
and put it in His hand. On one side were stamped the haughty, 
beautiful features of the Emperor Tiberius, with all the wicked 
scorn upon the lip ; on the obverse his title of Pontifex Maximus ! ® 
It was probably due to mere accident that the face , of the cruel, 
dissolute tyrant was on this paiHcular coin, for the Romans, with that 
half-contemptuous concession to national superstitions which character- 
ised their rule, had allowed the J ews to have struck for theii’ particular 
use a coinage which recorded the name without bearing the likeness of 
the reigning emperor.-^ “ Whose image and superscription is this 1 ” 
He asked. They say unto Him, “Csesar’s.” There^ then, was the 
simplest possible solution of their cunning question ! “ Render y 

therefore^ unto Gcesar tlie things that are Ccesar'sP That alone might 
have been enough, for it implied that their national acceptance 
of this coinage answered their question, and revealed its emptiness. 
The very word which He used conveyed the lesson. They had 
asked, “ Is it lawful to give (Sovimi) ” 1 He corrects them’ and 
says, “ Render ” — “Give back ” (aTro^orc), i.e., “Pay to him as his 
due which you have acknowledged.” It was not a voluntaiy gift, 
but a legal due ; not a cheerful offering, but a political necessity. 
It was perfectly understood among the Jews, and was laid down 
in the distinctest language by their greatest Rabbis in later days, 
that to accept the coinage of any king was to acknowledge his 
supremacy.^ By accepting the denarius, therefore, as a current 

^ Mark xii. 15, 16, (pep^re . . . ol Se jji/eyKav. 

2 See Madden, p. 247 ; Akermaii, p. 11, where plates are given. The coin would 
not hear the full name Tiberius, but Ti. Caesar. 

^ See Keim, G(sch. Jes. iii. 136. The Es.senes had a special scruple against coins 
which seemed to them to violate the second commandment ; and Jewish coins only 
bear the signs of palms, lilies, grapes, censers, etc, (See Ewald, Gesch. Christ., 
p. 83 ; and the plates in Munk, Akerman, Madden, etc.) 

^ Maimonides, Gezelah, 5. “ IJbicumque numisma ahcujus regis obtinet, illic 
incolae regem istum pro domino agnoscunt.” In another Eabbinic tract Abigail 
objects to David’s assertion that he is king, because the coins of Saul are current 
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coin they were openly declaring that Caesar was their sovereign, and 
they — the very best of them — had settled the question that it was 
lawful to pay the poll-tax, by habitually doing so. It was their duty, 
then, to obey the power which they had deliberately chosen, and the 
tax, under these circumstances, only represented an equivalent for the 
advantages which they received.^ But Jesus could not leave them 
with this lesson only. He added the far deeper and weightier words — 
“ and to God the things that are God’sJ’ To Caesar you owe the coin 
which you have admitted as the symbol of his authority, and which 
bears his image and superscription ; to God you owe yourselves.^ 
Nothing can more fully reveal the depth of hypoerisy in these 
Pharisaic questioners than the fact that, in spite of the Divine answer, 
and in spite of their own cherished convictions, they yet made it a 
ground of clamorous and lying accusation against Jesus, that He had 
‘^forbidden to give tribute unto Ccesar / ” ® 

Amazed and humiliated'* at the total frustration of a plan Nvhich 
seemed irresistible — compelled, in spite of themselves, to admire the 
guileless wisdom which had in an instant broken loose from the 
meshes of their sophistical malice — they sullenly retired. Thei’e was 
nothing which even they could take hold of in His words. But now, 
undeterred by this striking failure, the Sadducees thought that they 
might have better success.® There was something more supercilious 

{Jer, Sanhedr. 20, 2). See too the curious anecdote in -Avod. Zar. f. 6, quoted by 
Keim. For our Lord’s rule see Lorn. xiii. 6. 7. Observe that the Temple didrachm 
of Matt. xvii. 24 was a very different kind of “'tribute.” 

^ Comp, the command given by Jeremiah (.vxvii. 4 — 8), that the Jews should 
obey Nebuchadnezzar, to whom their apostasies had made them subject.; so too of 
Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, etc. (Eom. xiii. 1 ; 1 Fet. ii, 13, 14). The early 
Christians boasted of their quiet obedience to the powers that be (Justin. 
Apol. i. 17). 

- “ Ut Caesari quidem pecimiam reddas, Deo temetipsum ” (Tert. J)e Idol, xv.). 
(Wordsworth.) 

® Luke xxiii, 2. 

St. Mark (xii. 17) uses the strong expression koI i^fda{ifia(or lid avr^, “ they 
were utterly astonished at Him.” 

= Matt. x.xii. 23—33 ; Mark xii. 18—27 ; Luke xx. 27—39. Hitzig ( Fo&sr Joh. 
Marc. 209) ingeniously conjectures that the narrative of the Woman taken in 
Adultery belongs to this place, so that there would have been on this day three 
separate temptations of Christ — the first political, the second doctrinal, the third 
speculative. But though Lange, Keim (iii. 138), Ellicott (p. 312), and others 
approve of this conjecture, it seems to me to have no probability. There is no 
shadow of external evidence in its favour ; the subjective arrangement of the 
question, is rather specious than real; the events of life do not happen in this 
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and off-hand in the question -which they proposed, and rhey came in a 
spirit of less burning hatred, but . of more sneering scorn. Hitherto 
these cold Epicureans had, for the . most part, despised and ignored 
the Prophet of ISTazareth.^ Supported as a sect by, the adhesion of 
some of the highest priests, as. well as by some of the wealthiest 
citizens — on better terms tlian the Pharisees both with' tlie .Heroclian 
and the Roman power — they were, up to this time, less terribly in 
earnest, and proposed to themselves no more important aim than . to 
vex Jesus, by reducing Him into a confession of difficulty So they 
came with an old stale piece of casuistry, conceived in the same spirit 
of self-complacent ignorance as are many of the objections urged 
by modern Sadducees against the resurrection of the body, but still 
sufficiently puzzling to furnish them with an argument in favour of 
their disbeliefs, and with a difficulty ” to throw in the way of their 
opponents. Addressing Jesus with mock respect, they called His 
attention to the Mosaic institution of levirate marriages, and stated, 
as though it had actually occui’red,^ a coarse imaginary case, in which, 
on the death without issue of an eldest brother, the widow had been 
espoused in succession by the six younger bretlu*en, all of whom 
had died one after another, leaving the -widow still surviving. “ Whose 
wife in the resurrection, when .people shall rise,” they scoffingly ask, 
“ shall this sevenfold widow be 1 ” The Pharisees, if we may judge 
from Talmudical writings, had already, settled the question in a very 
obvious way, and quite to their own satisfaction, by saying that 
she should in the resurrection be the wife of the first husband. ^ And 
even if Jesus had given such a poor answer as this, it is difficult 
to see — since the answer had been sanctioned by ’ men most highly 
esteemed for their wisdom — how the Sadducees could have met the 
reply, or what they would have gained by their inane and materialistic 
question. But Jesus was content with no such, answer, though 
Hillel and Shammai might have been. Even when the idioms and 
figures of His language resembled those of other teachers of His 
nation. His spirit and. precepts differ from theirs ioto ccdo? He 

kind of order ; and the attack of the Pharisees -was in this instance pre-arranged^ 
-whereas the question about the adulteress rose spontaneously and accidentally. 

^ They are scarcely mentioned except in Matt. xvi. ' . . ■ . 

' Matt. xxii. 25, “ There \Jere ioith ns seven brethren.” OnTevirate marriages — 
SQ called from the Latin -word levir, “a brothei’-in-law ” — see Deut. xxv. 5—10. 

3 It must he home in mind that a vast 'majority, if not all, the Eahhinic 
parallels adduced by ■'Wetstein, Schottgen, Lightfoot, etc., to the .words of Christ 
belong to a far subsequent period. These Kahbis had ample .opportunities to light 
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might, had He been like any other merely human teacher, have 
treated the question with the scorn which it deserved ; hut the spirit 
of scorn is alien from the spirit of the dove, and with no contempt 
He gave to their conceited and eristic dilemma a profound rejily. 
Though the question came upon Him unexpectedly. His answer 
Tvas perfect. It opened the gates of Paradise so ^videly that men 
might see therein more than they had ever seen before, and it fur- 
nished against one of the commonest forms of disbelief an argument 
that neither Rabbi nor Prophet had conceived. He did not answer 
these Sadducees with the same sternness ' which marked His reply to 
the Pharisees and Herodians, because their purpose betrayed rather 
an insipid frivolity than a deeply-seated malice; but He told them 
that they erred from ignorance, partly of the Scriptures, and partly 
of the power of God. Had they not been ignorant of the power 
of God, they would not have imagined that the life of the children 
of the resun',ection was a mere i-eflex and repetition of the life of 
the children of this world. In that heaven beyond the grave, though 
love remains, yet the earthlinesses of human relationship are super- 
seded and transfigured. “They that shall be accounted worthy to 
obtain that world, and the resurrection from the dead, neither marry 
nor are given in mari’iage ; neither can they die any moi'e ; but are 
equal unto the angels ; and are the children of God, being the children 
of the resurrection.” Then to show their ignorance of Scripture, i 
He asked if they had never read in that section of the Book of 
Exodus which was called “ the Bush,” how God had described Himself 
to their great lawgiver . as the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, ' and the God of Jacob. How unwoiiiby would such a title 
have been had Abraham and Isaac and Jacob been but grey handfuls 
of crumbliug dust, or dead bones mouldering in the Hittite’s cave ! 
“ He is not the God of the dead, but the God of the living : ye 

•" r 

tlieir dim candles at the fmmt of heavenly radiance, and “ vaunt of the splendour 
as, though it were their own,” I do not assert that the Eabhis consciously 
borrowed from Christianity, hut before half a centmy had elapsed after the 
resurrection, Christian thought was, so to speak, in the whole air. 

. ^ Jesus proved to them the doctrine of the resurrection from the Pentateuch, 
not from the clearer declarations of the Prophets, because they attached a higher 
importance to the Law. It was an d foi-tiori argument, “Even Moses,” etc. 
(Luke XX. 37). There is ho evidence for the assertion that thej’' rejected all the Old 
Testament except the Law. “ The Bush ” means the section so called (Exod. iii.), 
just as 2 Sam. i. was called “the Bow,”_Ezek. i. “the Chariot,” etc. The Homeric 
poems are similarly named. 
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therefore do greatly err.” Would it have been possible that H© 
should deign to call Himself the God of dust and ashes % How new* 
how luminous, how profound a principle of Scriptural interpretation 
was this The Sadducees had probably supposed that the words 
simply meant, “ I am the God in whom Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
trusted;” yet how shallow a designation would that have been, and 
how little adapted to inspire the faith requisite for an heroic 
enterprise! “I am the God in whom Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
trusted ; ” and to what, if there was no resurrection, had their trust 
come? To death and nothingness, and an everlasting silence, and 
a land of darkness, as darkness itself, ” after a life so full of trials 
that the last of these patriarchs had described it as a pilgrimage of 
few and evil years 1 But God meant more than this. He meant — 
and so the Son of God interpreted it — that He who helps them who 
trust Him here, will be their help and stay for ever and for ever, nor 
shall the future world become for them “a land where all things 
are' forgotten.” i 


CHAPTER LII. 

THE GREAT DENUNCIATION. 

“Prophesy against the shepherds of Israel, prophesy.” — Ezek. xxxiv. 2. 

Ale Avho heard them — even the supercilious Sadducees — must have 
been solemnised by these high answers. The listening multitude were 
both astonished and delighted. Some of the Scribes, pleased by the 
spiritual refutation of a scepticism which their reasonings had' been 

Simeon BenEleazar refuted them hy Num. xv. 31 {Sanhedrin, 90, 6)-, 
Eabbi Gamaliel from Dent. i. 8. It is, ho'wever, observable that the intellectual 
error, or aopacrta, of the Sadducees was not regarded by our Lord with 
one-tenth part of the indignation which He felt against the moral mistakes 
of the Pharisees. Doubt has been thrown by some modern writers on the 
Sadducean rejection of the resurrection, and it has been asserted that the 
Sadducees have been confounded with the Samaritans; in the above-quoted 
passage of the Talmud, unless it hat been altered (Geiger, TTrsdhrift, 129 «.), the 
reading is D’pna, not D”m3 (Derenbourg, ITisl. de 'Palest. 131). Some writers have 
said that the Sadducees merely maintained that the resurrection cmld not he proved 
from the Law ; if so, we see why our Lord drev? His argument from the Pentateuch. 
That some Jewish sects accounted the Prophets and the Kethuhhim of much 
less importance than the Law is clear from Midr. Tanehuma on Deut, xi. 26. 
(Gfrorer, i. 263.) 
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unable to remove, could not refrain from the grateful ackno-wledg- 
ment, “Master, Tliou hast •well said.” The more than human ■wisdom 
and insight of these replies created, even among His enemies, a 
momentary diversion in His favour. But once more the insatiable 
spirit of casuistry and dissension awoke, and this time a scribe, ^ a 
student of the Torah, thought that he too would try -to fathom the 
extent of Christ’s learning and wisdom. He asked a question 
which instantly betrayed a false and unspiritual point of view — 
“ Master, which is the great commandment in the Law 1 ” 

The Rabbinical schools, in their meddling, carnal, superficial 
spirit of word-weaving and letter-worship, had spun large accumulations 
of worthless subtlety all over the Mosaic code. Among other things 
they had wasted their idleness in fantastic attempts to count, and 
classify, and weigh, and measure all the separate commandments 
of the cei’emonial and moral law. They had come to the sapient 
conclusion that there were 248 affirmative precepts (tekanoih), being 
as many as the merabei-s in the human body; and 365 negative 
precepts (jeserdth), being as many as the arteries and veins, or the 
days of the year: the total being 613, which was also the number 
of letters in the Decalogue. They arrived at the same result from 
the fact that the Jews were commanded (Hum. xv. 38) to wear 
fringes (tsttsith) on the corners of their tallUh, bound with a 
thread of blue ; and as each fringe had eight threads and five knots, 
and the letters of the word tsttsith make 600, the total number of 
commandments was, as before, 613." Now surely, out of such a large 
number of precepts and prohibitions, all could not be of quite the 
same value ; some were “ light ” (Jcal), and some were “ heavy ” (Jcohhed). 
But which ? and what was the greatest commandment of all ? 
According to some Rabbis, the most important of aU is that about 
the tephillin and the tsttsith, the fringes and phylacteries ; and he 

^ Matt. xxii. 34 — 40 ; Mark xii. 28 — 34. St. Matthe-^r eays vofitshs, a word more 
frequently used by St. Luke than -ypafifiaTevs, as less likely to be misunderstood 
by bis Gentile readers ; similarly Josephus calls the Scribes ^{77777x0! fSpov (corap. 
Juv. Sat. vi. .544). 

” Other Rabbis reckoned 620, the numerical value of the word 103 {kether), “ a 
cro^ra.” This stjde of exegesis was called Gematria (Buxtorf, Syn. Jtid. c. ix. ; 
Bartolocci, Lex. Itabb. s. v.). The sages of the Great Sjmagogue had, however, 
reduced these to eleven, taken fi'om Ps. xv., and observed that Isaiah reduced them 
to six (Isa. Iv. 6, 7), Micah to threo (rt. 8), and Habakkuk to one (ii. 4) (see Maccoth, 
f. 24). Hillel is said to have pointed a heathen proselyte to Lev. xix. 18, with the 
remark that “ this i.s the essence of the Law, the rest is only commentary.” 
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who diligently observes it is regarded in the same light as i£ he had 
kept the whole Law ! ^ ", 

Some thought the omission of ablutions as bad as homicide ; some 
that the precepts of the Mishna were all “ heavy ” ; those of the 
Law were some heavy and some light. Others considered the t/drd 
to be the greatest commandment. None of them had realised the 
great principle, that the wilful violation of one commandment is the 
transgression of all (James ii. 10), because' the object of the entire 
Law is the spirit of obedience to God. On the question proposed by 
the lawyer the Shammaites and Hill elites were in disaccord, and, 
as usual, both schools were wrong : the Shammaites, in thinking 
that trivial external observances were valuable, apart from the spirit 
in which they were performed, and the principle which they ex- 
emplified the Hill elites, in thinking that any positive command 
could in itself be unimportant, and in not seeing that great principles 
are essential to the due performance of even the slightest duties. 

Still the most enlightened of the Rabbis had already seen that 
the greatest of all commands, because it was the source 6f all 
the others, was that which enjoined the love of the One True God. 
Jesus had already had occasion to express His approval of this 
judgment,^ and He now repeats it. Pointing to the Scribes’ 
in which one of the four divisions contained the ‘‘ Shema ” (Deut. vi. 4) 
— recited twice a day by every pious Israelite — He told them that 
that was the greatest of all commandments, “Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God is one Lord, and -thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all Jhine heart and that the second was like to it, “Thou 

1 Eashi on Num. xv. 38 — 40. When R. Joseph asked R. Joseph Ben Rahha 
which commandment his father had told him to observe more than any other, he 
replied, “ The Law about tassels. Once when, in descending a ladder, my father 
trod on one of the threads, and tore it, he wotild not move from the place till it was 
repaired” [Shahbath, 118 5). These fringes must be of four threads, one being 
blue, which are to be passed through an eyelet-hole, doubled to make eight ; seven 
are to be of equal length, the eighth to have enough over to twist into five knots, 
which represent the five books of the Law ! etc. (Buxtorf, ubi supra, and Leo Modena, 
Rites and Customs of the Jews, I. ch. xi.). As for the tephillin, the precepts about 
them were amazingly minute. For the other points see Taneh. f, 73, 2 ; Jer, 
Beraeh, f. 3, 2. • - 

" Luke X. 27. V.supr.,-p. 430. ■ • ■ ; 

The passages inscribed on the parchment slips which were put into the colls 
01 the little leather boxes called tephillin were Exod. xiii. 1 — 10, 11 — 16 ; Deut. vi. 
4— 9; -xi, 13—21. The sect of Perushim mr moderu Pharisees to this day 
TrAararovcrt rd ^vXaKTripta (Matt, xxiii. 6). , - 
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shalfc love thy neighbour as thyself.” Love to God issuing in love 
to man — love to man, our brother, resulting from love to our Father, 
God — on these tSvo commandments hang all the Law and the 
Prophets.! 

The question, in the sense in which the Scribe had put it, was one 
of the mere vopncat, one of those “ strivings about the Law ,” " 

which, as they were handled by the schools, were “ unprofitable and 
vain.” TBut he could not fail to see that Jesus had not treated it in the 
idle spirit of jangling logomachy to which he was accustomed, and had 
not in His answer sanctioned any of the common errors of exalting the- 
ceremonial above the moral, or the Tradition over the Torah, or the 
decisions of Sbpherim above the utterances of Prophets. Still less had 
He fallen in.to‘ the fatal error of the Rabbis, by making obedience in one 
particular atone for transgression iri another. The commandments which 
He had mentioned as the greatest were not special but general — not 
selected out of many, but inclusive of all. The Scribe had the sense to 
observe, and the candour to acknowledge, that the answer of Jesus was 
full of wisdom. “ Well, Master,” he exclaimed, “ Thou hast said the 
truth ” 3 and then he showed that he had read ' the Scriptures to some 
advantage by summarising some of those grand utterances of the 
Prophets which prove that love to God and love to man are better than 
all whole burnt-ofierings and sacrifices.® J esus approved of his sincerity, 
and said to him in words which involved both gracious encouragement 
and serious warning, “ Thou art not far from the kingdom of heaven.” 
It was, therefore, at once easier for him to enter, and more' perilous to 
turn aside. When he had entered he would see that the spirit of his 
question was an erroneous and faulty one, and that “ whosoever shall 
keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, is guilty of all.” ^ 

. Ho other attempt was ever made to catch or entangle Jesus by the 
words of His lips. The Sanhedrin had now experienced, by the defeat 
of their cunning stratagems, and the humiliation of their vaunted 
wisdom, that one ray of light from the sunlit hills on wliich His spirit 
sat was enough to dissipate, and to pierce through and through, the 

^ The expressioiT'*' hangs” is prohahlj' proverbial, but some have seen in it a 
special allusion to the hanging* tsilsith, which were meant to remind them of the 
La-n' (Num. xv. 39). (Stier, iii. 184.) 

- Titus iii. 9. , 

- . ® 1 Sam. XV. 22 ; Hosea vi. 6 ; Micah vi. 6—8. Jrenseus, Haer. i. 17, adds the 
&ypa<pov S6yixa., “I have long desired to bear such -words, and have not yet found 
the speaker.” . - ‘ 

* James ii. 10. - • • . 
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fogs of wordy contention and empty rejietition in whicli they lived and 
moved and had their being. But it was well for them to be convinced 
how easily, had He desired it, He could have employed against them 
with overwhelming force the very engines which, with results so futile 
and so disastrous, they had put in play against Him. He therefore put 
to them one simple question, based on their own principles of interpret- 
ation, and drawn from a Psalm (the 110th), which they regarded as 
Messianic.i In that Psalm occurs the expression, “ The Lord {Jehovah) 
said unto my Lord {Adonai), Sit thou on my right hand.” How then 
could the Messiah be David’s son? Could Abraham have called Isaac 
or Jacob or Joseph, or any of his OAvn descendants near or remote, 
his lord 1 If not, how came David to do so ? There could be but one 
answer — because that Son would be divine, not human — David’s son by 
human birth, but David’s Lord by divine subsistence. But they could 
not find this simple explanation, nor, indeed, any other ; they could not 
find it, because J esus was their Messiah, and they had rejected Him. 
They chose to ignore the fact that He was, in the flesh, the son of 
David j and when, as their Messiah, He had called Himself the Son of 
God, they had raised their hands in pious horror, and had taken up 
stones to stone Him. So here again — since they had rejected the clue 
of faith which would have led them to the true explanation — their 
wisdom was utterly at fault, and though they claimed to be leaders of 
the people, yet. On a topic so ordinary and so important as their 
Messianic hopes, they were convicted, for the second time on a single 
‘ day, of being “ blind leaders of the blind,” 

And they loved their blindness ; they would not acknoAvledge their 
ignorance ; they did not repent them of their faults ; the bitter venom 
of their hatred to Him was not driven- forth by His forbearance ; the 
dense midnight of their perversity was not dispelled by His wisdom. 
Their purpose to destroy Him was fixed, obstinate, irreversible. If one 
plot failed, they were but driven with more stubborn sullenness into 
another. And, therefore, since Love had played her part in vain, 
“ Vengea-nce leaped upon the stage”; since the Light of the World shone 
for them with no illumination, the lightning should at last warn them 
of their danger. There could now be no hope of their becoming recon-, 
ciled to Him ; they were but being stereotyped in unrepentant malice 

^ See Midrash TehilUn ad Ps. cx.'l ; Beresh. 'Jlal), 83, 4, quoted by Wetstein; and 
tbe.LXX. rendering of ver. 3, yatrTphs n-ph 'EwacpSpovi iyiyvri(rd ae (Keim, iii. 168). 
See Ecclus. li. 10. The Chaldee Paraphrast has for Adonai, “ Mcyimras' “the 
Word.” 
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against Him. Turning, therefore, to His disciples, but in the audience 
of all the people, 1 He rolled over their guilty heads, with crash on crash ' 
of moral anger, the thunder of His utter condemnation.^ So far as 
they represented a legitimate external authority He bade His hearers to 
respect them,^ but He warned them not to imitate their falsity, their 
oppression, their ostentation, their love of prominence, their fondness for 
titles, their insinuating avarice, their self-exalting pride. He bade them 
beware of the broadened phylacteries and exaggerated tassels — of the 
long robes that covered the murderous hearts, and the long prayers that 
diverted attention from the covetous designs.^ Did they not make 
women their admiring devotees, and then get money out of them like 
the bad prophets in the days of Ezekiel (Ezek. xxii. 25)1 And tlien, 
solemnly and terribly, He uttered His eightfold “ Woe unto you, Scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites,” scathing them in utterance after utterance 
with a flame which at once revealed and scorched. Woe unto them, for 

1 Some of the Temple coui-ta had room for at least G,000 people (Jos. B. J. ii. 17, 

§ 3), and it is prohahle that even more were assembled in them at the Passover, the 
torch-dance at the Feast of Tabernacles, etc. 

® llatt. xxiii. 1 — 39. The attempt of Lange to bring these eight woes into • 
allusive contrast with the eight beatitudes seems to me an instance of that misplaced 
ingenuity which has done much harm to sound e.vegesis. 

* In the language spoken by om Lord there was a paronomasia between Moses 
{MosJich) and moshab. This is another of the interesting indications as to tho 
language which He ordinarily used (v. siipr., p. 65). There is another most marked 
Hebraism in Matt. xxiv. 22 (where ov iras ~ oiSch, and irdp( = HySpuiros) and in 
verse 24 {Swarovert), and xxvi. 18 (iroiS ri irdc^a). 

To walk about in rohesP So R. Nachman speaks of “hypocrites who wrap '/ 
their taUiths round them.” “ Chief seats,” see Luke xiv. 17; “ Long prayers ” — such 
as the 26 forma of prayer at ablutions ; the 18 benedictions, etc. “ Ye devour widows' 
houses.” See Jos. Antt. xvii, 2, § 4, ofs . . . virljicTo i) 7 uvaiKa)vrTis. Most readers 
win recall modem parallels to this fact. As to the proselytism, see Tirke Abh6th, 
iv. 2. Ewald, Gesch. Christ, p. 44, mentions that the word nu, “ to proselytise,” was 
coined at this period. As to their immense self-assertion, see the numerous quota- .V " 
tions and anecdotes from the Talmud in Gfrorer, Jahrh. d. Eeils. pp. 144 — 149. One 
will bo sufficient. They represent heaven itself as a Rabbinic school, of which God 
is the Head Rabbi. On one occasion God differs from all the angels on a question as 
to a leper being clean or unclean. They refer the decision to R. Ben Nachman, who 
is accordingly slain b}' Azrael, and brought to the heavenly Academy. He decides 
with God, who is much pleased. (Babha Metzia, f. 86 «.) The reader will be reminded 
of Pope’s criticism on Milton — 

“ In quibbles angel and archangel join. 

And God the Father turns a school divine." 

There is a marked analogy between Rabbinism and Scholasticism. One might com- 
pare Hillel to Anselm, R. Jehuda Hakkodesh to Thomas Aquinas, Gamaliel to 
Abelard, etc. - 
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the ignorant erudition which closed the gates of heaven, and the 
injurious jealousy which would suffer no others to enter in ! Woe unto 
them for their oppressive hypocrisy and greedy cant ! ^ Woe for the 
proselytising fanaticism which did but produce a more perilous coiTup- 
tion ! Woe for the blind hair-splitting .folly which so confused the 
sanctity of oaths as to tempt their followers into gross profanity ! 3 Woe 
for the petty, paltiy sham-scrupulosity which paid tithes of 23ot-herbs, and 
thought nothing of justice, mercy, and faith — ^^which strained out animal- _ 
culte from the goblet, and swallowed camels into the heart ! ^ Woe for 
the external cleanliness of cup and platter contrasted with the gluttony 
and drunkenness to which they ministei’ed, and the rapine and excess 
from which they were filled ! Woe to the tombs that simulated tlie 
sanctity of temples — to the glistening outward plaster of hypocrisy 
which did but I’ender more ghastly by contrast the reeking pollutions of 
the sepulchre within ! ^ Woe for the mock repentance which con- 
demned their fathers for the murder of the Prophets, and yet reflected 
the murderous spirit of those fathers — nay, filled up and exceeded the 
measure of their guilt by a yet deadlier and more dreadful sacrifice ! 
Ay, on that generation would come all the righteous blood shed upon 
the earth, from the blood of righteous Abel to the blood of Zachai’ias, 
whom they slew between the porch and the altar. 5 The purple cloud of 

The religious ideal of Pharisaism was simply &Kp{j8eia, the scrupulosity of empty 
externalism. It was nothing but making the Law heavy, and the whole class of 
Pharisees were layers-on of burdens, “ makers heavy.” (Derenbourg, Hist, de la 
Pal., p. 122 ; Edersheim i. 314.) 

“ The miserable quibbles by which, in consequence of such pernicious teaching, 
the Jews evaded their oaths, became notorious even in the heathen world. (See 
Martial, Ep. xi. 94.) The charges which our Lord uttered are amply supported by 
Jewish testimonies: e.g., in Midrash Esth. i., f. 101, 4, it is said that there are ten 
portions of hypociisy in the world, of which nine are at Jerusalem (Schottgen). 
Keim quotes some curious parallels from the Psalms of Solomon, the Assumption of 
Moses, and the Book of Enoch. On the Proselytism of the Jews, see Juv. Sat. xiv. 
101. It was expressly enjoined in the PirJce Abhdth, iv. 2. In tithing anise they 
made it a question whether it was enough to pay tithes of the flower only, or also of 
the seed and stalk. In Lev. xxvii. 30; Num.jcviii. 12 ; Deut. xii. 8, etc., it is only 
com, wine, and oil that are liable to tithe. 

® 5iv\lCoi'res. Vulg. excolantes ; cf. Amos vi. 6, irhovres Siv\i<rpeyoy olvov, LXX. 
They filtered their water through linen to avoid swallowing any unclean insect 
(Lev. xi. 41 — 43). In Matt, xxiii. 25 the R.V, rightly renders “but inside they are 
full (not ‘ of ’ A.V., but) from (i() extortion and excess.”,. - 

* Sepulchres were whitened with slaked lime on Adar 15, See Luke xi. 44. • 

® A Zachajrias, the son of Baruch or Barachias, one of the most eminent and pious 
men of his day, was slain thirty-four years after this time by the Zealots on a false 
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retribution had long been gathering its elements of fury : upon their 
Heads should it burst in flame ! i 

And at that point the voice which had rung -with just, indignation 
broke with the tenderest pity — “ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 
killest the prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee, how 
often would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not ! " Behold, 
your house is left unto you desolate ! . For I say unto you. Ye shall not 
see Me henceforth till ye shall say, Blessed is He that cometh in the 
name of the Lord." ^ 

accusation in the midst of the femplo (ora fitcov roS tepov), and his hody was flung- 
fi-om the Temple into the valley beneath (Jos. B. J. iv. 5, § 4). It is of course clear 
that this cannot be the Zachaiias alluded to. Nor is there any authority for the 
belief of Origen, that the father of John the Baptist -was martyred, or that he 
too was a son of Barachias. The prophet Zechariah was indeed a son of Berechiah 
(Zech. i. 1), but there is no reason to believe that he was put to death. We must 
therefore conclude that our Lord referred to Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada (which 
is the reading in the Gospel used by the Nasarenes), -who was stoned by order 
of Joash “ in the court of the house of the Lord." That he is referred to is clear, 
because (i.) this murder, in the order of the Jewish books, stood last in the Old 
Testament (2 Chron. xxiv. 20 — 22) ; (ii.) in dying, ZecLariah had e.xclaimed, “ The 
Lord look upon it and require it ’’ ; (iii.) the Jews themselves had many most remark- 
able legends about this murder (see Lightfoot on Matt, xxiii. 35 ; Stanley, Lectures 
on the 'Jewish Chureh, p. 402), which made a deep impression on them, and which 
they specially believed to have kindled God’s wrath against them (2 Chron. xxiv. 
18). They related that more than two centuries after his death his blood stfll 
bubbled up through the pavement of the Temple court. [Sanhedr. 90, 2.) Con- 
sequently I believe that " son of Berechiah,” which is not found (except in D) in 
Luke xi. 51, is -n very early and erroneous gloss -^^-hich has crept into the te.xt. 
This is almost certainly the true explanation. In Matthew the' words are omitted 
by «. The other suggestions — that Jehoiada had a second name, or that Zechariah 
w'as grandson of Jehoiada, and son of an unrecorded Berechiah — do not commend 
themselves by any probability. If it bo asked why Jesus should have . mentioned 
SL murder which had taken place so many centuries ago, the answer seems to be 
‘hat He intended to convey this meaning — “ Your fathers, from beginning to end 
of your recorded historj' [a general expression, as we might say, ‘ The Jews from 
Genesis to Eevolation ’], rejected and slew God’s i)rophets : you, as you share and 
consummate their guQt, so shall bear the brunt of the long-gathering Nemesis.” 

^ On this woe see the excellent remarks of Koim, iii. 251 — 259 (tp). 

- Tliis beautiful image also occurs in 2 Esdr. i. 30. This would bo the closest 
parallel between the Apocrypha and any -words of Christ, were it not that 2 Esdras 
i., ii. are interpolations found in the Latin and followed by our English version of 
the Apocrypha, but not found in the Arabic or Aithiopic. The germ of the image, 
under another form, is in Deut. -xxxii. II. 

3 J.e., (it the Second Advent (ZecH. xii. JO ; Hos. iii. 4, 6). The TroadKis indicates 
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“Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites P' Some have 
ventured to accuse these words of injustice, of bitterness — to attribute 
them to a burst of unworthy disappointment and unjustifiable wrath. 
Yet is sin never to be rebuked % is hypocrisy never to be unmasked ? is 
moral indignation no necessary element in the righteous soul 1 A.nd 
does not Jewish literature itself most amply support the charge brought 
against the Pharisees by Jesus ? “ Pear not true Pharisees, but greatly 

fear painted Pharisees,” said Alexander Jannseus to his wife on his 
deathbed. ‘ The supreme tribunal,” says R. Nachaman, “ will duly 
punish hypocrites who wrap their talliths around them to appear, which 
they are not, true Pharisees.” Nay, the Talmud itself, with unwonted 
keenness and severity of sarcasm, has pictured to .us the seven classes of 
Pharisees, out of which six are characterised by a mixture of haughti- 
ness and imposture. There is the “ Shechemite ” Pharisee, who obeys 
the law from self-interest (cf. Gen. xxxiv. 19) ; the Tiimbling Pharisee 
(nikji), who is so humble that he is always stumbling because he will 
not lift his feet from the ground ; the Bleeding Pharisee (kinai), who is 
always hurting himself against walls, because he is so modest as to be 
unable to walk about with his eyes open lest he should see a woman ; 
the Mortar Pharisee [medorhia), who covers his eyes as with. a mortar, 
for the same reason ; the Tell-me-another-duty-and-I-will-do-it Pharisee — 
several of whom occur in our Lord’s ministry ; and the Timid Pharisee, 
who is actuated by motives of fear alone. The seventh class only is the 
class of “ Pharisees from love,” who obey God because they love Him 
from the heart. ^ 

“ Behold, your house is left unto you desolate ! ” And has not 
that denunciation been fearfully fulfilled 1 ^ Who does not catch 

that the ministry of Jesus in Jerusalem had been much fuller than the Synoptists 
record. 

^ Jer. BerachSth, ix, 7; Bab. Sota, f. 22 a; Ahlibth de Rabbi Nathan, xxxvii.' 
(Otho. Lex. Rah. ; Cohen, Beicides, E.Tr., p. 152.) Perhaps the “ Shechemite ” 
Pharisee may be “the humpbacked” {sctiihmi), i.e., “qui marchait le dos voute 
comma s’il portait sur ses 4paules le fardeau entier de la loi” (Renan, Vie de 
Jistts, p. 204, ed. pop.). The passages are a little obscure, and in minor particulars 
the explanations differ. Nihfi is explained by some to mean the “flagellant” 
Pharisee (Derenbourg, Sist. Pal. p. 71). On the enormous pretensions and con- 
summate hypocrisy of the Pharisees as a class, see mipr,, p. 34, and Excursus IX., 
“ Hypocrisy of the Pharisees.” " ' 

' “One poor Jew ■. . . stood in hiimble pi'ayer, .with his wrapped round 

his body and arms, weeping as he uttered the tvords spoken by every Jew when he sees 
the Holy Land, ‘Woe is me 1 thy holy omES ARE turned into deserts.’”' 
(Frankl, ii. 344.) 
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an echo of it in the language of Tsicitus — “Expassae repente 
delubri fores, et audita major humana vox excedere Beos ” ? Speaking 
of the murder of the younger Hanan, and other eminent nobles and - 
hierai’chs, Josephus says, “ I Cixnnot but think _that it zvas becmise 
God had doomed this city to destruction as a polluted city, and zvas 
resolved to puz'ge His sanctuaz'y by Jire, that He cut off these theii 
great defenders and well-wisliei-s ; wliile those that a little before 
-had worn the sacred garments and presided over the public woi’ship, 
and had been esteemed venerable by those Jhat dwelt in the whole 
habitable earth, were cast out naked, and seen to be the food of dogs 
and "wild beasts.” ^ Never was a nai’rative more full of horrors,.-/ 
frenzies, unspeakable degi-adations, and overwhelming miseries than 
is the history of the siege of Jerusalem. Never was any prophecy ” 
moi'e closely, more tei-ribly, more overwhelmingly fulfilled than this 
of Christ. The men going about in the disguise of women with 
swords concealed under their gay robes ; the rival outrages and 
infamies of John and Simon ; the priests struck by darts from 
the upper court of the Temple, and falling slain by their own 
sacrifices ; “ the blood of all sorts of dead carcases — priests, strangers, 
profane — standing in lakes in the holy courts ” ; the corpses them- 
selves lying in piles and mounds on the very altar slopes j the 
fires feeding luxuriously on cedar-work overlaid with gold ; friend 
and foe trampled to death on the gleaming mosaics in promiscuous 
carnage ; priests, swollen with hunger, leaping madly into the 
devouring flames ; — till at last those flames had done their work, 
and what had been the Temple of Jerusalem, the beautiful and holy 
House of God, was a heap of ghastly ruin, where the burning embers 
were half-slaked in pools of gore. 

And did not all the I’ighteous blood shed upon the earth since the 
days of Abel come upon that generation? Did not many of that 
generation survive to witness and feel the unutterable horrors . ■ 
which Josephus tells? — to see their fellows crucified in jest, “some 
one way, and some another,” till “ room was wanting for the 
crosse.s, and crosses for the carcases” ? — to experience the “ deeji 
silence ” and the kind of deadly night which seized upon the city 
in the intervals of rage? — to see 600,000 dead bodies carried out 
of the gates ?^to see friends fighting madly for grass and nettles 
and the refuse of the drains ? — to. see the bloody Zealots “ gaping - 
for want, and stumbling and staggering along like mad dogs”?— 

' i?. J, iv. 6, iP- (WhistCn). Comp. Mic, iii. 12. 
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to liear the horrid tale of the miserable mother who, in the pangs 
of famine, had devoured her own child 1— to be sold for slaves in 
such multitudes that at last none would buy them ?— to see the 
streets running with crimson streams, and the “ fire of burning houses 
quenched in the blood of their defenders ” 1— to have their young sons 
sold in hundreds, or exposed in the amphitheatres to the sword of the 
gladiator or the fury of the lion, until at last, “since the people 
were now slain, the Holy House burnt down, and the city in 
fiames, there Avas nothing farther left for the enemy to do ” ? In 
that awful siege it is believed that there perished 1,100,000 men, 
beside the 97,000 who were carried captive, and most of whom 
perished subsequently in the arena or the mine. It was an' awful 
thing to feel, as some of the survivors and eye-Avitnesses — and they 
not Clu'istians — did feel, that “the city. had deserved its overthroAV 
by producing a generation of men Avho Avere the causes of its mis- 
fortunes ” ; and that “ neither did any other city ever suffer Such 
miseries, nor did any age ever breed a generation more fruitful in 
wickedness than this was, since the beginning of the zvorld’’ ^ 


CHAPTEE LIII. 

FAREWELL TO THE TEMPLE. 

“Eccleslii Dei jam per totum orbem uberrime germinante Templum tamquam 
effoetum et vanum nullique usui bone commodum, arbitrio Dei auferendum fuit.” 
— Ones A'ii. 9. 

It must have been clear to all that the Great Denunciation recorded 
in the last chapter involved a final and hopeless rupture. After 
language such as this there could be no possibility of reconciliation. 
It Avas “too late.” The door was shut. When Jesus left the 
Temple His disciples must have been aware that He Avas leaving it 
for eA^er. 

But before He went forth — perhaps while He Avas sitting with 
sad ■ heart and ..doAAmcast, eyes in the. Court of the Women, to, rest 
His soul troubled by the unwonted intensity of moral indignation, 
and His mind Avearied Avith these incessant assaults — another and 
less painful incident happened, which enabled Him to leave the 

■ 1 Every detail in these two paragraphs' is taken from Jos. B. J. v. • 6— vi. 10, 
passim. “ A partir de ce moment la faim, la rage' ‘ le desespoir, la foHe habit^rent 
Jerusalem. Cefut line cage de fous f urieux,. une viUede hurlements et de cqnnibales, 
un.enfer.” (Eenan, L' Antechrist, 506.) 
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actual precincts of the House of His Father Avitli words, not of anger, 
hut of approval. In this Court of the Women were thirteen chests 
called shopherdth, each shaped like a trumpet, broadening downwards 
from the aperture, and each adorned with various inscriptions. 
Into' these v/ere cast those religious and benevolent contributions 
which helped to furnish the Temple with its splendid adornments. 
While Jesus was sitting there the multitude were dropping their 
gifts, and the wealthier donors Avere conspicuous among them as 
tliey ostentatiously offered their gold and silver. Raising His eyes, 
perhaps from a reA’-erie of sorrow, Jesus at a glance took in the 
Avhole significance of the scene.^ A.t that moment a poor Avidow 
timidly dropped in her little contribution. The lips of the licli 
contributors m.ay have curled Avith scorn at a presentation which 
Avas the A'ery loAvest legal minimum. She had given tAvo prutalis 
(nviD™), the smallest of current coins ; for it was not laAvfuI, even 
for the poorest, to offer only one. A lepton, or prutali, was the 
eighth of an as, and Avas Avorth a little less than half a farthing, 
so that her whole gift Avas of the value of less than a farthing; 
and Avith the shame of poverty she may well have shrunk from giving 
so trivial a gift Avhen the rich men around her Avere lavishing their 
gold. But Jesus Avas pleased Avith the faithfulness and the self- 
sacrificing .spirit of the gift. It Avas like the “ cup of cold water ’’ 
gWen for love’s sake, Avhich in His kingdom should not go unrewarded. 
He Avished to teach for ever the great lesson that the essence of charity 
is self-denial ; and the self-denial of this Avidow in her pauper 
condition was far greater than that of the Avealthiest Pharisee Avho 
had contributed his gold. “ For they all flung in of their abundance, 
Imt she' of her penury cast in all .she had, her Avhole means of subsist- 
ence.” “ One coin out of a little,” says St. Ambrose, “ is better than 
a treasure out of much ; for it is not considered hoAv much is giA^en, but 
hoAV much remains behind.” “ If there be a Avilling mind,” saj's St. 
Paul, “ it is accepted according to that a man hath, and not according 
to that he hath not.” 

And now Jesus left the Temple for the last time ; but the feelings 
of the Apostles still clung Avith the loving pride of their nationality 
to that sacred spot.3 Tliey stopped to cast upon it one last lingering 

^ iiuke xxi. 1, Passages like “He that giveth alms in secret is ' 

greaterthan Moses himself It is as Avell not to give as to give ostentatiously- 
and' openly,” are quoted from the Talmud. 

* Matt. xxiv. 1 ; Mark xiii. 1 ; Luke xxi. 5, 6. 
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gaze, and one of them was eager to call His attention to its goodly 
stones and priceless offerings — those nine gates overlaid with -gold and 
silver, and the one of solid Corinthian brass yet more precious ; those 
graceful and towex’ing porches ; those polished and bevelled blocks forty 
cubits long and ten cubits high, testifying to the toil and munificence 
of so many generations ; those double cloisters and stately pillars ; 
that lavish adornment of sculpture and- arabesque.; those alternate 
blocks of red and white marble, recalling the crest and hollow of the 
sea-waves ; those vast clusters of golden grapes, each cluster as large 
as a man, which twined their splendid luxuriance over the golden 
doorsd They would have Him gaze with them on the rising terraces 
of courts — the Court of the Gentiles with its monolithic columns and 
, rich mosaic ; above this the flight of fourteen steps which led to the 
Court of the Women; then the flight of fifteen steps which led to the 
Court of the Priests ; then, once more, the twelve steps which led to 
the final platform crowned by the actual Holy, and Holy of Holies 
which the Rabbis fondly compared for its shape to a couchant lion,- 
and which, with its marble whiteness and golden roofs, looked like 
a glorious mountain whose snowy summit was gilded by the sun.^ 
It is as though they thought that the loveliness and magnificence 
of this scene would intercede with Him, touching His heart with 
mute appeal. But the heart of Jesus was sad. To Him the sole 
beauty of a temple was the sincerity of its worshippers, and no 
gold or marble, no brilliant vermilion or curiously-carven cedar- 
wood, no delicate sculpturing or votive gems, could change for Him 
a den of robbers into a House of Prayer. The builders were still 
busily at work, as they had been for nearly fifty years, but their 
work, unblessed of God, was destined — like the earthquake-shaken 
forum of guilty Pompeii — to be destroyed before it was finished. 

) 

^ Bah. Succa, fol. 51 a. (De Saulcy, Serode, p, 239.) The Talmudists, however, 
confessedly speak sometimes literally and sometimes liyperhol\calhj ; and perhaps 
the accounts of this golden vine, and the veil which it took 300 priests to raise, are 
meant to be taken in the latter sense. (See Keland, Antt. Sebr. p. 139.) 

This comparison is used by Josephus in that elaborate description of the 
Temple {B. /. v. 5) from which I have taken the above particulars. (Tac. Sist. v. 
8, “ iinmeiisae opulentiae templum.") The splendid- votive offerings of kings 
continued till the last ; e.y., Agrippa hung up in it the -golden chain presented to 
him by Caligula. Descriptions of the external appearance of the Temple 
and . of Jerusalem at this time may be found inyF. Deli tzsch's pathetic story, 
Bwich .Kranliheit zur Genesung. Bine Jerusal, Gesch, d, Ilcrodiancr-ZcU. (Leipz. 
1873.) ' 
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Briefly and almost sternly Jesus answered, as He turned away from 
the glittering spectacle, “Seest thou these great buildings'? there 
shall not be left one stone upon another which shall not be thrown 
down.” It was the final — the “ Let us depart hence ” of 

retiring Deity. Tacitus and Josephus tell us how at the siege of 
J erusalem was heard that aAvf ul utterance of departing gods ; ^ but 
now it was uttered in reality, though no eai-thquake accompanied it, 
nor any miracle to show that this was the close of another' great 
epoch in the Avorld’s history. It took place quietly, and God “Avas 
content to shoAv all things in the slow history of their ripening.” 
Thirty-five years afterwards that Temple sank into the ashes of its 
destruction ; neither Hadrian, nor Julian, nor any other, Avere able 
to build upon its site; and now that very site is a matter of 
uncertainty. 2 

Sadly and silently, with such thoughts in their hearts, the little 
band turned their backs on the sacred building, Avhich stood there 
as an epitome of JeAvish Iiistory from the days of Solomon onAvards. 
They crossed the valley of Kidron, and climbed the steep footpath 
that leads over the Mount of Olives to Bethany. At the su’.amit 
of the hill they paused, and Jesus sat doAvn to rest — perhaps under 
the green boiighs of those tAvo stately cedar-trees Avhich then adorned 
the summit of the hill. It Avas a scene Avell adapted to inspire 
most solemn thoughts. Deep on the one side beneath Him lay the 
Holy City, Avhich had long become a harlot, and Avhich noAV, on 
this day — the last great day of His public ministry — ^liad shown 
finally that she knew not the time of her visitation. At His feet 
Avere the slopes of OliAmt and the Gai’den of Gethsemane. On the 
ojiposite slope rose the city Avails, and the broad plateau crowned 
Avith the marble colonnades and glitteiing roofs of the Temple. Turn- 
ing in the eastward direction He would look across the bare, desolate 
hills of the Avilderness of Judma to the purpling line of the mountains 
of Moab, which gloAV like a chain of jcAvels in the sunset light. In 
the deep, scorched holloAvs of the Ghor, visible' in patches of sullen 
cobalt, lay the mysterious Avaters of the Sea of Lot. And thus, as- 
He. gazed from the broAv of the hill, on either side of Him there 

1 Jos. B. J. vi. 5, § 3 ; Tac. Bist. v. 13. 

" Titus himself was amazed at the massive structures of Jerusalem, and 
saw in his conquest of it the hand of God (Jos. B. J. A’i. 9, § 1). On the 
desolation of the Temple, comp. 4 Esdr. 3?. 2§. (Gfrorer. O'ahrh. d. Beils, 
i. 72,) 
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were visible tokens of God’s anger and man’s sin. On the one 
side gloomed the dull lake, whose ghastly and bituminous waves 
are a perpetual testimony to God’s vengeance upon sensual crime; 
.at His feet was the glorious guilty city which had shed the blood 
of all the prophets, and was doomed to sink through yet deadlier 
wickedness to yet more awful retribution. And the setting sun 
of His earthly life flung deeper and more sombre colourings across 
the whole scene of His earthly pilgrimage. 

It may be that the shadows of His thought gave a strange 
solemnity to His attitude and features as He sat there silent among 
the silent and saddened band of His few faithful followers. Hot 
without a touch of awe His neai'est and most favoured Apostles— 
Peter, and James, and John, and Andrew — came near to Him, and 
as they saw His eye fixed upon the Temple, asked Him privately, 
“When shall these things be? and what shall be the sign of Thy 
coming, and of the end of the world ? ” ^ Their “ when ? ” remained 
for the present unanswered. It was the way of Jesus, when some 
ignorant or irrelevant or inadmissible question was put to Him, to 
rebuke it indirectly by passing it over, and by substituting for its 
answer some great moral lesson which was connected with it, and 
cOuld alone make it valuable.^ Accordingly, this question of the 
Apostles drew from Him the great Eschatological Discourse, or 
Discourse, of the Last Things, of which the four moral key-notes are 
“ Beware ! ” and “ Watch ! ” and “ Endure ! ” and “ Pray.” 

Immense difficulties have been found in this discourse, and long 
treatises have been written to remove them. And, indeed, the 
metaphorical language in which it is clothed, and the intentional 
obscurity in which the will of God has involved those details of . 
the future which would only minister to idle curiosity or paralysing 
dread, must ever make parts of it difl&cult to understand. But if 
we compare the reports of the three Synoptists,® and see how they 
mutually throw light upon each other; if we remember that, in all 
three, the actual words of Jesus are only reported in their substance, 
■and in a manner which admits of verbal divergences; if .we bear 

Matt, xxiv., XXV. ; Mark xiii. 3 — 37 ; Luke xxi. 7 — 38. In one of the un- 
recorded sayings of Christ, He answers the question thus : “ When the two shall 
he one, and that which is without as that which is within ; and the male with 
the female neither male nor female” (Clem. Rom. Eji. ii. 12; Olera. Alex. Strom, 
iii. 9, 63). (Westcott, Introd., p. 431.) 

- Comp. Luke xiii. 23, 24. 

3 Matt, xxiv., XXV. ; Mark xiii. ; Luke xxi. 
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in mind that they are in all probability a rendering into Greek 
from the Aramaic in which they were spoken ; ^ if we keep hold 
of the certainty that the object of Prophecy in aU ages has been 
moral warning rather than even the vaguest chronological indication, 
^ince to the voice of Prophecy as to the eye of God all Time is 
but one eternal Present, “one day as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years -as one day 2 finally, we accept with quiet reverence, 
the declaration of the Lord Himself, that to Him, in His human 
capacity, were not known the day and the hour, which belonged to 
“the times and the seasons which the Father hath kept in His own 
power ” ; — if, I say, we read these chapters with such principles in 
view, then I feel sure that most of the difficulties will vanish of 
themselves.® 

It is evident, from comparing St. Luke with the other Synoptists, 
that Jesus turned the thoughts of the disciples to two horizons, one 
near and one far off, as He suffered them to see a brief glimpse 
of the landscape of the future. The boundary line of either horizon 
marked the winding-up of an oeon, the awTikzia atwroc ; each was 
a great rfXoc, or ending ; of each it was true that the then existing 
yzvia — first in its literal sense of “generation,” then in its wider 
sense of “ race ” — should not pass away until all had been fulfilled. 
And the one was the type of the other; the judgment upon Jeru- 
salem, followed by the establishment of the Church on earth, fore- 
shadowed the judgment of the world, and the establishment of Christ’s 
kingdom at His second coming. The vague prophetic imagery of 
St. Matthew, and to a less degree of St. Mark, might lead to the 
impression that these two events were continuous, or at least nearly 
conterminous with each other ; but we see from St. Luke that our 

1 Schott, for instance, has conjectured that the eiiBeas of Matt. sxiv. 29 is an 
unsuccessful representative of an Aramaic word. It may be so, hut the difficult}’’ it 
creates is in great measure removed if, on turning to Luke xxi. 25, we see that the 
condensation of St. Matthew has omitted a particular which would postpone the 
reference contained in the evBeeos far into the future. 

^ Ps. xo. 4 ; 2 Peter iii. 8. St. Augustine wisely says, “ Latet ultimus dies, ut 
observentur omnes dies.” 

® It should be home in mind that the Jewish Eabbis expressed the future by 
different horizons. The present dispensation {plam hazeh) is to be followed by the 
“Days of the Messiah.” These will extend to “the Coming Age,” and end 
with" “the world to come ” {olam habba). Before the triumphant final manifestation 
of the Messiah came “ the sorrows of the Messiah,” or “ tribulations of the latter 
days.” ■ There is, however, some overlapping of, and confusion in, these designa- 
tions.- (See Edersheim, i. 267 ; ii. 435, 440.) 
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Lord expressly warned the inquiring Apostles that, though many of 
the signs Avhich He predicted would be followed by the immediate 
close of one epoch in the world’s history, on the other hand the 
great consummation would not follow at once, nor Avere they to be 
scared by the troubles and commotions of the world into any instant 
or feA'erish expectancy.^ “ By your endurance shall ye acquire your 
souls. Jesus was speaking partly and primarily of the fall of the 
JeAvish dispensation, partly and secondarily of the End of the World: 
but He spoke of them with that varying interchange of thought and 
■speech Avhich Avas natural for one whose Avhole being moved in the 
sphere of Eternity and not of Time. The Evangelists have not clearly 
distinguished betAveen the passages in which He is referring more 
prominently to the one than to the other. We shall avoid being 
misled by superficial impressions if we bear in mind that before the 
final end Jesus placed two great events. The first of these Avas a 
long treading under foot of J erusalem, until the times of the Gentiles 
(the Kaipoi idv&v, i.e.^ their Avhole opportunities under the Christian 
dispensation) should be fulfilled ; 2 the second Avas a preaching of the 
Gospel of the Kingdom to all nations in all the world.^ Nor can 
Ave deny all probability to ‘the supposition that while the narrators 
of the Gospel history reported everything that was essential to the 
salvation of mankind, their abbreviations of what J esus uttered, 
and the sequence which they gave to the order of His utterances, 
Avere to a certain extent tinged by their own subjectivity — possiblj'’ 
even by their OAvn supposition that the second horizon lay nearei*' 
to the first than it actually did in the designs of Heaven. 

In this discourse, then, Jesus first Avarned them pf false Messiahs 
and false prophets. He told them that the Avild struggling of nations 
and those physical commotions which haA^e so often seemed to syn- 
chronise Avith great crises of History Avere not to trouble them, as 
they would be but the throe of the Palingenesia, the first birth- 
pang of the coming time.^ He prophesied of dreadful persecutions. 


^ Luke xxi. 9, deT yap yeveadai ravra irpwTOV, dXA.’ ovk evOeoos rh re\os. The 
same thing is brought out, hut in obscurer sequence, hj’^ Matt. xxix. 6 ; Mark xiii. 7, 
oijTro) t }) t4\os. See Bossuet, Medit. Beni. Serm., 76. 

- Luke xxi. 24. For fuller examination of the groat Eschatological discourse I 
must refer to my edition of St. Luke. 

* Matt. xxiv. 14. 

* Matt. xxiv. 8, apxv oiSivwv. n'fflJDn ’Virr, “ les preludes de I’enfantement messi- 
aniquo ” (Henan, L’Antechrist, p. 290). .As to the fulfilment of these prophecies, 
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'Of abounding iniquity, of decaying faith, ' of wide evangelisation as 
the signs of a coming end. And as we learn from many other pas- 
sages of Scripture, these signs, as they ushered in the destruction 
of Jerusalem, so shall reappear on a larger scale before the end of 
all things is at hand.^ 

, The next great paragraph of this speech dwelt mainly on the imme- 
diate future. He had foretold the destruction of the Holy City, and He 
now gives them indications which should forewarn them of its approach 
When they should see Jerusalem' encompassed with armies — when 
the abomination which should cause desolation should stand in the 
Holy Place — tlien even from the fields, even from the liousetops, 
they were to fly out of Judma to the shelter of the Trans- Jordanic 
hills, from the unspeakable horrora that should follow. Nor even 
then were they to be carried away by any deceivableness of un- 
righteousness, caused by the yearning intensity of Messianic hopes. 
Many should cry, “ Lo here ! and lo there ! ” but let them pay no 
heed ; for when Christ came, His presence, like lightning shining from 
the east even to the west, should be visible to all the world, and 
like eagles gathering to the carcase should the destined ministers of 
His vengeance wing their flight.- By such warnings the Christians 
were preserved. Before John of Giscala liad shut the gates of Jeru- 
salem, and Simon of Gerasa had begun to murder the fugitives, so 
that “he wlio escaped the tyrant ivithin the wall was destroyed by 
the other that lay before the gates ’’ ^ — before the Roman eagle 
waved her wing over the doomed city, or tiie infamies of lust and 
murder had driven every worehipper in horror from the Temple 

see Job. xi.x. 1, J 2; Tac. A«h. xvi. 13; xii. 38; xv. 22; Sen. A*’. 91, and 

many other pa.ssagos quoted by the commentators on this Gospel. The “Jewish 
War ” of Josephus alone sJiowS how ^accurately our Lord’s words foreshadowed the 
future ; and Tacitus describing the same epoch (Hisi. i. 2) calls it “ opimum casibus, 
atrox proeliis, discors soditionihus, ipsfi ctiam pace saevum,” and proceeds to 
speak of earthquakes (“haustao ct obrutao urhes ”), adulteries, treacheries, violences, 
pollutions. 

^ See 1 Thess. v. 3 ; 2 Thess. ii. 2, etc. 

- On the interpretation of this symbol, seo p. 43.5 on Luke xvii. 37. That the 
“ eagles ” are primarily the Homans finds additional illustration from the Book of 
Enoch xcii., where Pagan foes are comiJared to ravens and eagles. Legionary 
eagles were the vor 3 ' commonest sj'mbols on Rom.an colonial coins, and so manj^ are 
still found- in the East that they must ha\^ been very familiar to the .Tews, who 
regai'ded them with special detestation. (Akerman, p. 15.) Of. .Tos, ^«/I..xvii., 
G, ^ 3. . - 

3 Jos. 2}. J. iv. 9. J 10. 

1 . 8 ^ 
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courts 1 the Christians had taken timely warning, and in the little 

Perajan town of Pella, 2 were beyond the reach of all the robbery, and 
murder, and famine, and cannibalism, and extermination which made 
the siege of Jerusalem a scene of greater tribulation than any that 
has been since the beginning of the world.^ 

Then Jesus passed to the darkening of sun and moon, and the 
falling of stars, and the shaking of the powers of heaven — signs which 
may have a meaning both literal and metaphorical — which should 
precede the appearing of the Son of Man in heaven, and the gather- 
ing of the elect from the four winds by the trumpet-blast of the 
angels. That day of the Lord should have its signs no less than the 
other, and He bade His disciples in all ages to mark those signs 
and interpret them aright, even as they interpreted the signs of the 
coming summer in the fig-tree’s budding leayes. But that day should 
come to the world suddenly, unexpectedly, overwhelmingly ; and as 
it should be a day of reward to all faithful servants, so should it be 
a day of vengeance and destruction to the glutton and the drunkard,, 
to the hypocrite and the oppressor ; to all whose thoughts were filled 
with the surfeit of yesterday, the intoxication of to-day, the anxious 
worldly cares for the morrow.^ Therefore, to impress yet more in- 
delibly upon their minds the lessons of watchfulness, and to warn 
them yet more emphatically against the periTof the nngirdled loin 
and the smouldering lamp,® He told them the exquisite Parables — ^ 
so beautiful, so simple, yet so rich in instruction — of the Ten’ Virgins 

^ On the outrages of the Zealots, see Jos. B. J. iv. 3, § 7. The terrifying 
usurpation of the Temple hy these dreadful and murderous fanatics best corre- 
sponds with the pSfKvyixu ipijfidtafws (comp. Dan. xii. 11; 1 Macc. i. 54), of 
which the first reference was to the profanation caused hy Antiochus Epiphanes. 
On this “ desolating wing of Abomination,” see the note of Bishop Wordsworth. 

- Eusebius {Sist, Bed. iii. 5) says that they fled there in’ consequence of “ a 
certain oracular utterance,” and Epiphanius {Saer. i. 123) that they were warned 
by an angel. 

® Matt. xxiv. 21. See Jos. B. J. v. 10, § 5, where he expressly says that there 
had been no generation so wicked, and no city so “plunged in misery from the 
beginning of the world.” 

^ Luke xxi. 34 . ttpanrdxtj (cvapula, the giddiness of yesterday’s debauch) ; 
fifplfivais. 

® Matt. XXV. 8, aiBajuvaSes tjplZv crfiewwTai, not “ our lamps are gone out'' but 
“ are' smouldering,” “are being quenched.” The light of God’s Holy Spirit is 
dying away in the “ earthen vessels ” of our life. To a train of thought similar 
to the Parable of the Talents belongs the &ypa<pov SSy/aa, “ Prove yourselves 
good money-changers ” (ylyearBe rpaireCircu SSkiuoi). 
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and of the Talents j and drew for them a picture of that Great Day 
of Judgment on which the King should separate all nations from 
one another as the shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats. On 
that day those avIio had shown the least kindness to the least of 
these His brethren should be accounted to have done it unto Him. 
But then, lest these gi’and eschatological utterances should lead them 
to any of their old mistaken Messianic notions, He ended them Avith 
the sad and now half-familiar refrain, that His deajth and anguish 
must precede all else. The occasion, the manner, the veiy day are 
now revealed to them with the utmost plainness : “ Ye know that 
after two days is the Passover, and the Son of Man is betrayed to 
be crucified.” 

So ended that great discourse upon the Mount of Olives, and 
the sun set, and He ai’ose and walked with His Apostles the short 
remaining road to Bethany. It was the last time that He Avould 
ever walk it upon earth ■ and after the terrible agitations of that 
eventful day, how delicious to Him must have been that hour of 
twilight loveliness and evening calm ; how refreshing the peace and 
affection which surrounded Him in the quiet village and the holy home. 
As we have already noticed, Jesus did not love cities, and scarcely 
ever slept Avithin their precincts. He shrank from their congregated 
Avickedness, from their feveri.sh excitement, from their featurele.ss 
monotony, Avith the instinctive dislike of delicate minds. An 
Oriental city is ahvays dirty ; the refuse is flung into the streets ; 
there is no pavement j the pariah dog is the sole scavenger ; beast 
and man jostle each other promiscuously in the crowded thorough- 
fares. And though the necessities of His Avork compelled him to 
visit Jerusalem, and to preach to the A-ast throngs from every 
climate and country Avho Avere croAvded together at its yearly festivals, 
yet He seems to haA'e retired on eA'ery possible occasion beyond 
its gates, partly it may be for safety — pai-tly from poA-ei-ty — partly 
because He loved that SAveet home at Bethany — partly too because 
He felt the peaceful joy of treading the grass that gi’OAveth on the 
mountains rather than the city stones, and could hold gladder com- 
munion Avith His Father in heaven under the shadoAv of the oUa'c- 
trees, Avhere far from all disturbing sights and sounds. He could 
watch the splendour of the sunset and the falling of the dew. 

And surely that last eAmning Avalk to Bethany on that Tuesday 
evening in Passion Week must have breathed deep calm into His 
souk The thought of the bitter cup AA'hich He was so soon to drink 
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was doubtless present to Him, but present only in its aspect of exalted 
sacrifice, as the highest purpose of love fulfilled. Not the pangs which 
He would sufier, but the pangs from which He would save ; not the 
power of darkness, which would seem to win a short-lived triumph, 
but the redeeming victory — the full, perfect, and sufficient atonement 
— these we may well, though reverently, believe to have been the 
subjects which dominated His thoughts. The exquisite beauty of 
the Syrian evening, the tender colours of the spring grass and flowers, 
the wadys around Him paling into solemn grey, the distant hills 
bathed in the primrose light of sunset, the coolness and balm of the 
breeze after the burning glare — what must these have been to Him 
to whose eye the world of Nature was an open book, on every page 
of which He read His Father’s name ! And this was His native land. 
Bethany was almost to Him a second 'Nazareth ; those whom He 
loved were ai’ound Him and He was going' to those whom He loved. 
Can we not imagine Him walking on in silence too deep for words — 
His disciples around Him or following Him — the gibbous moon 
beginning to rise and gild the twinkling foliage of the olive-trees with 
richer silver, and moonlight and twilight blending at each step 
insensibly with the garish hues of day, like that solemn twilight-purple 
of coming agony into which the noon-day of His hajipier ministry 
had long since begun to fade 1 


CHAPTER LIV. 

THE BEGINNING OP THE END. 

“So they weighed for my price thirty pieces of silver’.” — Z ech! xi. 12. 

It was inevitable that the burning words of indignation which J esus 
had uttered on this last great day of His ministry should exasperate 
Ireyond control the fury of the priestly party among the Jews. Not 
only had they been defeated and abashed in open encounter in the 
scene of their highest dignity, and in the presence of their most 
devoted adherents ; not only had they been forced to confess their 
ignorance of that Scripture exegesis which was their recognised domain, 
and their incapacity to pronounce an opinion on a subject respecting 
which it was their professed duty to decide ; but after all this 
humiliation. He whom they despised as the young and ignorant Rabbi 
of Nazareth — He who neglected their customs and discountenanced 
their traditions — He on whose words, to them so pernicious, the 
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people hung in rapt attention — had suddenly turned upon them, 
within hearing of the very Hall of Meeting, and had pronounced upon 
them — upon them in the odour of their sanctity — upon them who 
were accustomed to breathe all their lives the incense of unbounded 
adulation — a woe so seai'ching, so scathing, so intense, that none who 
heard it could forget it for evermore. It was time that this should 
end. Pharisees, Sadducees, Herodians, Piiests, Scribes, Elders, Annas 
the astute and tyrannous, Oaiaphas the abject and servile, were all 
now aroused ; and, dreading they knew not what outburst of religious 
anarchy, which would shake the very foundations of their system, 
tliey met together probably on that very evening in the Palace of 
Caiaphas,! sinking all their own differences in a common inspiration 
of hatred against that long-promised Messiah in whom they only 
recognised a common enemy. It was an alliance, for His destruction, 
of fanaticism, unbelief, and worldliness ; the rage of the bigoted, the 
contempt of the atheist, and the dislike of the utilitarian ; and it 
seemed but too clear that from the revengeful hate of such a com- 
bination no earthly power was adequate to save. 

Of the particulars of the meeting we know nothing; but the 
Evangelists record the two conclusions at which the high conspirators 
arrived — the one a yet more decisive renewal of the vote that He 
must, at all hazards, be put to death without delay ; the other that 
it must be done by subtilty, and not by violence, for fear of the 
multitude : and that, for the same reason — not because of the 
sacredness of the Feast — the murder must be postponed, until the 
conclusion of the Passover had caused the dispersion of the countless 
pilgrims to their own homes. 

This meeting was most likely held on the evening of Tuesday, 
while the passions which the events of that day had kindled were 
still raging with volcanic energy. So that, at the moment while 
they were deciding that during that Easter-tide our Passover should 
not be slain — at that moment,-, seated on the slopes of Olivet, Jesus 
was foretelling to His disciples, with the calmest certainty, that He 
should be sacrificed on the very day on which, at evening, the lamb 
was sacrificed, and the Paschal feast began. 

Accordingly, before the meeting was over, an event occurred 
\vhich at once altered the conclusions of the council, and rendered 
possible the immediate capture of Jesus without the tumult which . 

^ The name Caiaphas — a surname of the High Priest J osoph — is only another 
fprm of Kephas, “ a gtoqe ” (Salvador, Vie de Jesus, ii. 104). 
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they dreaded. The eight days’ respite from the bitter sentence of 
death, which their terror, not their mercy, had accorded Him^ was to 
be withdrawn. The secret blow was to be struck at once. 

For before they separated a message reached them which shot a 
gleam of fierce joy into their hearts, while- we may well imagine 
that it also filled them with something of surprise and awe. Conscious 
as they must have been in their inmost hearts how deep was 
the crime which they intended to commit, it must have almost 
startled them thus to find “the tempting opportunity meeting the 
guilty disposition,” and the Evil Spirit making their way straight 
before their face. They were informed that a man who knew Jesus, 
who had been with Him, who had been His disciple — nay, more, one 
of the Twelve — ^was ready to put an end to their perplexities, and to 
reopen with them the communication which he had already made. 

The house of Caiaphas was in or near the Temple pi’ecincts. The 
gates both of the city and of the Temple were usually closed at sundown, 
but at the time of this vast yearly gathenng it was natural that the 
rules should have been a little relaxed for the general convenience ; 
and when J udas slank away from his brethren on that fatal evening 
he would rely on being admitted without difl&culty within the city 
precincts, and into the presence of the assembled elders. He applied 
accordingly to the “ captains ” of the Temple, the members of the 
Levitic'al guard Avho had the care of the sacred buildings,^ and they 
at once announced his message, and brought him in person before the 
priests and rulers of the Jews. 

Some of the priests had already seen him at their previous meeting ; 
others would doubtless recognise him. If Judas resembled the con- 
ceptiomof him which tradition has handed down — , 

“That furtive -mien, that scowling eye. 

Of hair that red and tufted fell ” — 

they could have hardly failed to notice the man. of Kerioth as one of 
those who followed Jesus, and as the only Jew among the Galilsean 
Apostles. And now they were to be leagued with him in wickedness ! 
The fact that one who had lived with Jesus — who had heard all He 
had said and seen all He had done— was yet ready to betray Him, 
strengthened thsm in their purpose,; the fact, that they, the hierarchs 
and nobles, were ready not only to praise, but even to reward Judas 
for what he proposed to do, strengthened him in his dark and desperate 

1 See 2 Clu-on. XXXV. S ; Acts iv. 1 ; v, 2-1 ; Luke xxii. 4, crrpaTrjyoTs, 
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design. As in Avator face answeretli to face, so did tlie heart of Judas 
and of the Jews become assimilated by the reflection of mutual 
sympathy. As iron sliarpenoth iron, so did the blunt Aveapon of his 
brutal anger gh-o fresh edge to their polished hate. 

Whether the hideous demand for blood-money had come from him, 
or had been suggested by them; A\'hethor it Avas paid immediately 
or only after tiio arrest ; 'whether the Avretched sum given — thirty 
shekels, the price of the meanest slave’ — Avas the total reward, or 
only the earnest of a further and larger piiyment — these are questions 
Avhich Avould throAv a strong light on the character and motives of 
Judas, but the Evangelists enable us to giA-o no certain answer. 
The details of the ti-ansaction were but little knoAvn. Neither 
Judas nor his A’enerablo abettors had any cause to dwell on them 
Avith. satisfaction. The EA'angolists and the earl}* Christians generally, 
Avhen they speak of Judas, seem to be filled Avith a spirit of shuddering 
abhorrence too dceii for Avords. Only one darlc fact stood out before 
their imagination in all its horror, and that Avas that Judas Avas a 
traitor; that Judas liad been one of the twelve, and yet had sold 
his Lord. Pi-obably ho received the money, sucli as it Avas, at once. 
With the gloating eyes of that :iA-arice Avhich Avas his besetting sin, 
ho might gaze on the silver coin.s, .stamped (oh ! strange irony of 
history !) on. one side Avith an olive branch, tlie symbol of peace, on the 

other AAuth a censer, the type of prayer, and bearing on tlieni tlio 

superscription, “ Jerusalem tZfc //of//.”" And probably if those elders 
chaffered Avitii him after the fashion of their race, as the nanative 
seems to imply, they might have represented that, after all, his agency 
Avas unessential; that ho might do them a service Avhich Avould be 
regarded as a small convenience, but that they could carry out their 
pui’pose, if they chose, Avithout his aid. One thing, hoAvovor, is certain : 
ho left them a pledged traitor, and licnceforth only sought the 

1 About £3 10^. (E.xod, x.\i, 32; cf. Gon. xxxvii. 28: Zeeh. xi. 12, 13). 

■ In Matt. xxvi. 15 fcrTijcrav avrf seems to mean “ they paid,” literally 

“Aveighed” (cf. LXX. Zeeh. xi. 12, 13). It cannot bo rendered AA’itli the 

Vulgate •“ constituorunt oi,” Avhicb is used to harmonise it AAdtli Marie xiv. 11 
{iTTijyyel\avTo), and Luke xxii. o {trvviOtvTo), In these matters, unimportant as 
regarded their purpo.se, the Evangelists do not profess a rigidly, minute accuracy. 
I should infer, however, that Judas twice went before the priests — once to promise 
the betrayal, and another time to arrange its details. Perhaps the money had been 
promised on tho first occasion, and paid on tho second. St. JlatthcAv only alludes 
vaguely to tho words of Zcohariah. Tho supposed relation between tho .two 
passages may bo seen in Koil, Minor Frophets, ii. 373 (E.Tr.). 
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opportunity to betray Ms Master when no part of the friendly 

multitude was near.- ■ . 

What were the motives of this man ? Who can attempt to fathom 
the unutterable abyss, 'to find his way amid the weltering chaos, of 
a heart agitated by unresisted sins? The Evangelists can say nothing 
but" that Satan entered into him. The guilt of the man seemed to 
them too abnoiTiial for any natural explanation. The narratives of the 
Synoptists point to avarice as the cause of his ruin.i They place 
his first overtures to the Sanhedrin in close connection -with the 
qualm of disgust he felt at being unable to secure any pilferings from 
the “ three hundred pence,” of which, since they might have come. into 
his possession, he regarded himself as having been robbed. St. John, 
who can never speak of him without a shudder of disgust, says in 
so many words that he was a thief. 2 How little insight can 
they have into the fatal bondage and diffusiveness of a besetting sin, 
into the dense spiritual blindness and awful infatuation with which 
it confounds the guilty, who camiot believe m so apparently in- 
adequate a motive ! Yet the commonest observance of daily facts 
which come before our notice in the moral world, miglit serve to 
show that the commission of crime results as frequently from a 
motive that seems miserably inadequate, as from some vast and 
abnormal temptation. Do we not read in the Old Testament of 
those that pollute God among the peo|)le “ for handfuls' of barley and 
for pieces of bread ” 3 of those who sell “ the righteous for silver 
and the poor ' for a pair of shoes ” ? ^ The sudden ci’isis of temptation 
might seem frightful, but its issue was decided by the entire tenor 
of the traitor’s previous life 3 the sudden blaze of lurid light was 
but the outcome of that which had long- burnt and smouldered deep 
within his heart. 

Doubtless other motives mingled with, strengthened — perhaps, to 
the self-deceiving and blinded soul, substituted themselves for — ^the 
predominant one. “Will not this measure,” he may have thought, 
“ force Him to declare His Messianic kingdom ? At the worst, can 
He not easily save Himself by miracle? If not, has He not told us 

^ We conclude that the loss of the 300 pence was the cause of the betrayal, 
from the pointed manner in which the latter is narrated in immediate proximity 
to the former; just as we conjecture that Nadab and Ahihu were intoxicated when 
they offered “strange fire,” from the prohibition of strong drink to the priestly 
immediately after the narration of their fate (Lev. x. 1 — 11), A . 

- John xii. 6. • . - . . i ■ - . 

? Ezek. xiii. 19; Apios ii. G; viii G. 
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repeatedly that He wll die; and if so, why may I not reap a little 
ad\’antage from that which is in any case inevitable ? Or will it not, 
perhaps, bo meritorious to do that of which all the chief priests 
approve ? ” A thousand such devilish suggestions may have formu- 
lated themselves in the traitor’s heart, and mingled with them was 
the revulsion of feeling which he suffered from finding that his 
self-denial in following Jesus would, after all, be apparently in vain ; 
that he would gain from it not rank and wealth, but only poverty 
and persecution. Perhaps, too, there was something of rancour at 
being rebuked ; something of bitter jealousy at being less loved by 
Christ than his fellows ; something of frenzied disappointment at 
the prospect of failure ; something of despairing hatred at the conscious- 
ness that he was suspected. Alas ! sins grow and multiply with 
fatal fertility, and blend insensibly with hosts of their e%dl kindred. 
“ The whole moral nature is clouded by them ; the intellect darkened ; 
the spirit stained. ” Probably by this time a turbid, confused chaos 
of sins was weltering in the soul of Judas — malice, worldly ambition, 
theft, hatred of all that was good and pure, ingratitude, frantic anger, 
all culminating in this foul and frightful act of treachery — all rushing 
with blind, bewildering fury through this gloomy soul. 

“ Satan entered into him.” That, after all, whether a literal or a 
metaphorical expression,^ best describes his awful state. It was a 
madness of disenchantment from selfish hopes. Having persuaded 
himself that the Hew Kingdom was an empty fraud, he is suffered 
to become the victim of a delusion, which led him into a terrible 
conviction that he had flung away the substance for a shadow. It 
had not been always thus with him. He had not been always bad. 
The day had been when he was an innocent boy — a youth sufficiently 
earnest to be singled out from other disciples as one of the Twelve — 
a herald of the New Kingdom not without high hopes. The poverty 
and the wanderings of the early period of the ministry may have 
protected him from temptation. The special temptation — trebly 
dangerous because it appealed to his besetting sin — may have begun 
at that period when our Lord’s work assumed a slightly more settled 
and organised character.^ Even then it did not master him at once. 
He had received warnings of fearful s'/lemnity;® for some time there 

1 “ Satan ” is sometimes, if not alwaj's, used by our Lord in senses obviously 
metaphorical (Matt, xvi; 23; ?jukp x. J8; xiii. 16, etc.). 

^ Luke X. 3. ■ ■ 

f John yi. 70. 
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may have been hope for him ; he may have experienced relapses into 
dishonesty after recoveries of nobleness. But as .he did not^master 
his sin, his sin mastered him, and led him on, as a slave, to his 
retribution and ruin. Did he slink back to Bethany that night 
with the blood-money in his bag? Did he sleep among his fellow- 
apostles ? — All that .we know is that henceforth he was ever anxiously, 
eagerly, suspiciously upon the watch. 

And the next day — the Wednesday in Passion Week — must have 
baffled him. Each day Jesus had left Bethany in the morning and had 
gone to Jerusalem. Why did He not go on that day ? Did He suspect 
treachery 1 That day in the Temple courts the multitude listened for 
His voice in vain. Doubtless the people waited for Him with intense 
expectation; doubtless the Priests and Pharisees looked out for Him 
with sinister hope ; but He did not come. The day was spent by Him 
in deep seclusion ; so far as we . know, in perfect rest and silence. 
He prepared Himself in peace and prayer for the awfulness of His 
coming struggle. It may be that He wandered alone to the hilly 
uplands above and around the quiet village, and there, under the vernal 
sunshine, held high communing with His Father in heaven. But how 
the day was passed by Him we do not know. A veil, of holy silence 
falls over it. He was surrounded by the few who loved Him - and 
believed in Him. To them He may have spoken, but His work as a 
teacher in life’s brief day was done. 

On that night He lay down for the last time on earth. On the 
Thursday morning He woke, never to sleep again. 


OHAPTEB, LY. 

THE LAST SUPPER. 

ovK etpaye rhu vofiiKhv afivhv ... aA\’ ourbs eiraOev us a\r]6r]S a/x.vosi — 
Chron. Fasch,, p. 12. 

On the Tuesday evening in Passion Week Jesus had spoken of the 
Passover as the season of His death. If the customs enjoined by 
the Daw had been capable of exact fulfilment, the Paschal lamb for the 
use of • Himself - and His disciples woilld have been set apart on the 
previous Sunday evening; but although, since the days of the exile, 
the Passover had been observed, it is probable that the changed circum- 
stances of the nation had introduced many natural and perfectly 
justifiable changes in the old regulation.^, It would have been a simple 
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impossibilit}’ for the myriads of pilgrims to provide themselves before- 
hand v*ith a Paschal lamb. 

It was on the morning of Thursday — Green Tliui-sday as it used to 
be called during the INIiddle Ages — that some conversation took place 
between Jesus and His disciples about the Paschal feast. They asked 
Him where He pushed the preparation for it to be made. As He had 
now withdrawn from all public tejiching, and was spending this Thurs- 
day, as He had spent the previous day, in complete seclusion, they 
pi-obably e.xpected that He would eat the Passover at Bethany, which 
for such purposes had been decided by i-abbinical authority to be within 
the limits of Jerusalem. But His plans were otherwise. He, the true 
Paschal Lamb, was to bo sacrificed once and for ever in the Holy City, 
where it is probable that in that Passover, and on that same day, some 
260,000 of those lambs of which He was the antitype were destined to 
be slain — “ ut veritas figurae responderet,” says INIaldonatus, “ et verns 
Off nils codcm die quo ty pious occiderclur.” 

* Accordingly Ho sent Peter and John to Jerusalem, and, appointing 
for them a sign both mysterious and secret, told them that on entering the 
gate they would meet a servant carrying a pitcher of water from one of 
the fountains for evening use. Follou-ing him they would I’each a house, 
to tho owner of which they were to intimate the intention of the 
blaster ^ to cat the Passover there with His disciples ; and this house- 
holder — conjectured by some to have been Joseph of Arimathrea, by 
others John Mark — would place at their disposal a furnished upper 
room, loady proWded with the requisite table and couches." • They found 
all as Jesus had said, and there “ made ready the Passovei'.” Full 
reasons will, however, be given in the Excursus for believing that this 
was uot the ordinary Je^rish Passover, but a meal eaten by our Lord 
and His Apostles on the previous CA'ening, Thui-sday, Hisan 13, to which 
a quasi- Paschal character was given, but whicEwas intended to supersede 
the Jewish festival by one of far deeper and dhdner significance.^ 

’ Mark xiv. 14. Tho expression scorns to imply that tho owner of the house was 
a disciple; and still more the message, “My time is at hand.” For a man to ho 
carrying a pitcher of water (the work of women) was most unusual ; hut on hTisan 13 
it was the Jewish custom for the master of the house (perhaps in this instance the 
young Evangelist St. Mark, and certainly a secret if not- an open disciple) to draw 
the water in which the unleavened bread was kneaded. 

- Mark xiv. 15, iarpaifitvoy, “ spread with carpets,” ; cf. (rrpwcrov fftavTcp (Acts ix- 
34). The notion that the word means “ paved ” is an error. See Ezek. xxiii. 41, 
LXX. 

3 See Excursus X., “"YTas tho Last Supper an Actual Passover?” I need add 
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It was towards rlie evening, probably, when the gathering dusk 
would prevent all needless observation, that Jesus and His disciples 
walked from Bethany, by that old familiar road over the Mount of 
Olives, which His sacred fe6t were never again > destined to traverse 
until after death. How far they attracted attention, or how it was that 
He whose person was known to so many — and who, as the great central 
figure of such fierce counter-agitations, had, four days before, been 
accompanied with shouts of triumph, as He would be, on the following 
day, with yells of insult — could now enter Jerusalem unnoticed with 
His followers, we cannot tell. We catch no glimpse of the little 
company till we find them assembled in that “large upper room” — 
perhaps the room where three . days afterwards the sorrow-stricken 
Apostles first saw their risen Saviour — perhaps the room where, amid 
the sound of a rushing mighty wind, each meek brow was first mitred 
with Pentecostal flame. 

When they arrived, the meal was ready, the table spread, the triclinia 
laid with cushions for the guests. Imagination loves to reproduce all® 
the pi’obable details of that moving and sacred scene ; and if we compare 
the notices of ancient Jewish custom, with the immemorial fashions still 
existing in the changeless East, we can feel but little doubt as to the 
general nature of the arrangements. They were totally unlike those 
v;ith which the genius of Leonardo da Vinci, and other great painters, 
has made us so familiar. The room probably had white walls, and was 
bare of all except the most necessary furniture and adornment. The 
couches or cushions, each large enough to hold three persons, were 
placed around three sides of one or more low tables of gaily painted 
Avood, each scarcely higher than stools. The seat of honour was the 
central one of the central triclinium, or mat. This was, of coui’se, 
occupied by the Lord. Each guest reclined at full length, leaning on 
his left elbow, that his ri^t hand might be free.i At the right hand of 
Jesus reclined the beloved disciple, whose head therefore could, at any 
moment, be placed upon the breast of his friend and Lord. 

It may be that the act of taking their seats at the table had, once 

nothing more to that Excm-sus. Of the fact that Christ did not eat the natural 
Passover, there can he no reasonable doubt. This is the universal belief in the Greek 
Church. There is nothing but delusion.- in the attempted harmonies based on a 
mistake of the right day by the Jews, in consequence-of the moon being hidden by ' 
clouds, etc. etc. (Serno, Der Tag des letzten Passahnaliles. Berlin, 1859.1 ■. 

1 The custom of eating the Passover standing had long been abandoned. Eeclin- 
ing was held to be the pr-oper attitude, because it was that of free men (Maimon. 
Pesach. 10, 11. ' i • 
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more, stirred up in tlie minds of the Apost'ies those disputes about 
precedence^ which, on previous occasions, our Lord liad so earnestly 
rebuked." The question of a place at table might seem a matter too 
infinitesimal to ruffle the feelings of good men at an hour so supreme 
and solemn ; but that love for “ the chief seats ” at feasts and elsewhere, 
which Jesus had denounced in the Pharisees, is not only innate in the 
human heart, but is even so powerful that it has at times caused the 
most terrific tragedies.^ But at tliis moment, when the soul of Jesus 
was full of such sublime purpose — when He was breathing the pure air 
of Eternity, and the Eternal was to Him, in spite of His mortal investi- 
ture, not only the present but the seen — a strife of this kind must have 
been more than ever painful. It showed how little, as yet, even these 
His chosen followei'S had entered into the meaning of His life. It 
showed that the evil spirits of pride and selfishness were not yet 
exorcised from their souls. It showed that, even now, they had wholly 
failed to undei’stand His many warnings as to the nature of His 
kingdom, and tlie certainty of His fate. That some great crisis was at 
hand — that their Master was to suffer and be slain — they must have 
partially realised ; but they seem to have regarded this as a temporary 
obscuration, to be followed by an immediate divulgence of His splendour, 
and the setting up on earth of His Messianic throne. 

In pained silence Jesus had heard their murmured jealousies, while 
they were arranging their places at the feast."*^ Not by verbal reproof, 
but by an act more profoundly touching. He determined to teach to 
them, and to all who love Him, a nobler lesson. 

Every Eastern room, if it belongs to any but the poorest, has the 
central part of the floor covered with mats, and as a person enters, he 
lays aside his sandals at the door of the room, mainly in order not to 
defile the clean white mats with the dust and dirt of the streets, but 
also (at any rate among Mahometans) because the mat is hallowed by 

^ Luke xxii. 24. 

- Mark ix. 34; Matt, xviii. 1. See supra, pp. 365, 463. It is a not impossible 
conjecture that the dispute may have been stin-ed up by a claim of Jtitfas as being 
an office-bearer in the little band. 

® Many will recall the famous scene between Criemhilt and Brunhilt in the 
Nielelungen, In the Middle Ages blood was shed at the very altar' of St. John’s 
Lateran in a furious dispute about precedence between the Abbot of Fulda and the 
Bishop of Hildesheim ; and at Westminster in a squabble between the Archbishops 
of York and Canterbury. 

* .John xiii 2 yivntx'vnv (n, B, L, etc.) is probably the right reading, but even 
ytropivov cannot mean *• supper being ended,” as in the E.V. (see xiii. 26), tut 
“ when it was supper-time.” 
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being knelt upon in prayer. Before they reclined at. the table, the 
disciples had doubtless conformed to this cleanly custom j but another 
pleasant habit, which we know that J esus appreciated, had been 
neo'lected. Their feet must have been covered with dust from their 

O 

walk along the hot and much frequented road from Bethany to 
Jerusalem, and under such circumstances’ they would have been 
refreshed for the festival by washing their feet after putting- off their 
sandals. But to wash feet was the work of slaves ; and since no one 
had offered to perform the kindly office, Jesus Himself rose from His 
place at the meal to do the menial service which none of His disciples 
had offered to do for Him.i Well may the amazement of the beloved 
disciple show itself in his narrative, as he dwells on every particular of 
that solemn scene ! Though He knew that the Father had given all 
things into His hands, and that He came from God’ and was going to' 
God, He arose from the supper and laid aside His garments, arrd takirrg 
a towel, girded Himself.” It is probable that in the rrtterness of self- 
abnegation, He entirely stripped his upper limbs, laying aside both the 
simchah and the cetdneth, as though He had been the meanest slave, and 
wrapping the towel round His waist. Then pouring water into the large 
copper basin with which an Oriental house is always provided; He began 
without a word to wash His disciples’ - feet, and wipe them with the 
towel which served Him as a girdle, /^we and shame kept them silent 
until He came to Peter, whose irrepressible emotions found vent in the 
surprised, half-indignant question, “ Lord, dost Thou seek to wash my 
feet ? ” Thou, the Son of God, the King of Israel, who hast the words 
of eternal life — Thou, whose feet kings should anoint with their costliest 
spikenard; and penitents bathe in precious tears — dost Thou wash Peter’s 
feet ? It was the old dread and self-depreciation which; more than three 
years before, had prompted the cry of the rude fisherman of Galilee, 
“ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord ^ it was the old 
self-will which, a year before, had expressed itself in the self-confident 
dissuasion of the elated Man of Rock — “That be far from thee. Lord ; 
this shall not happen unto thee.” ^ Gently recognising what was good 
in His impetuous follower’s ejaciilation, J esus tells him that as yet he is 
too immature to understand the meaning of His actions, though the day 
should come when their significance should dawn upon him. But Peter, 
obstinate and rash — as though he felt, even more than his Lord, the 
greatness of Him that ministered, and the meanness of him to whom 
the service would be done — persisted in his opposition ; “ Never, never, 
1 John xiii. 1—20. , - See supra, p. 173 , 3 See supra, p. 353 . 
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till tlio end of tiine,”i he impetuously exclaims : “shalt Tliou wash my 
feet ! ” But then J esus revealed to him the dangerous self-assertion 
which lurked in this false humility. “ If I wash thee not, thou hast no 
shave with me.” Alike, thy self-conceit and tliy self-disgust must be laid 
aside if thou wonldst be T\rinc. My follower must accept My will, even 
when he least can comprehend it. even when it seems to violate his own 
conceptions of what I am. That calm Avord changed the whole current 
of thought and feeling in the Avarm-hearted disciple. “ No share Avith 
Thee 1 oh, forbid it, Heaven : Lord, not my feet only, but also my 
hands and my head ! ’’ But no ; once more he must accept Avhat Christ 
wills, not in his OAvn AA'ay, but in Christ’s way. This total Avashing Avas 
not needed. The baptism of his initiation was over ; in that laver of 
regeneration he had been already dipped. Nothing more was needed 
than the daily cleansing from minor and freshly-contracted stains. The 
feet soiled with the clinging dust of daily sins must be washed in 
daily renovation ; but the heart and being of the man, these were 
already Avashed, Avere cleansed. Averc sanctified. “ Jesus saith to him. 
He that is bathed (XtXouue'rop) need save to Avash (yi^patrdai) his 

feet, but is clean every Avhit. And ye are clean ” ; and then He was 
forced to add Avith a deep sigh, “but- not alL” The last words were an 
allusion to His consciousness of one traitorous presence ; for He kneiv, 
what as yet they knew not. that the hands of the Lord of Life had just 
Avashed the traitor’s- feet. Oh, strange unfathomable depth of human 
infatuation and ingratitude 1 that traitor, Aidth all the black and 
accursed treachery in his false heart, had seen, had knoAvh, had sufiered 
it ; had felt the touch of those kind and gentle hands, had been refreshed 
by the cleansing Avater, had seen that sacred head bent over his feet, 
stained as they yet were Avibh the hurried secret Avalk Avhich had 
taken him into the throng of sanctimonious murderers over the shoulder 
of Olivet. For him there had been no purification in that lustral 
Avater ; neither Avas the deA'il Avithin him exorcised by that gentle voice, 
nor the leprosy of his heart healed by that miraele-producing touch. 

The other Apostles did not at the moment notice that grievous 
exception — “ but not all.” - It may be that their consciences gave to each, 
even to the most faithful, too sad a cause to echo the Avords, Avith some- 
thing of misgiving, to his o-wn soul. Then J esus, after having washed 
their feet, resumed His garments, and once more reclined at the meal. 
As He leaned there on His left elboAV. J ohn lay at His right, Avith his 
head quite close to Jesus’ breast. Next to John, and at the top of the 
1 John xiii. 8, ou jul; . . . th rhy alwya. 
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next mat or cushion, would probably be his brother James j and — as we 
infer from the few details of the meal — at the left of J esus lay the Man 
of Kerioth, who may either have thrust himself into that position, or 
who, as the holder of the common purse, occupied a place of some pro- 
minence among the little band. It seems likely that Peter’s place 
was at the top of the next mat, and at the left of Judas. And as the 
meal began, Jesus taught them what His act had meant. Rightly, and 
with proper respect, they called Him “ Master ” and “ Lord,” for so He 
was : yet, though the Lord is greater than the slave, the Sender greater 
than His Apostle, He their Lord and Master had washed their feet. It 
was a kind and gracious task, and such ought to be the nature of all 
their dealings with each other. He had done it to teach them humility, 
to teach them self-denial, to teach them love : blessed they if they learnt 
the lesson ! blessed if they learnt that the struggles for precedence, the 
assertions of claims, the standings upon dignity, the fondness for the 
display of authority, marked the tyi’annies and immaturities of heathen- 
dom, and that the greatest Christian is ever the humblest. He should 
be chief among them who, for the sake of others, gladly laid on himself 
the lowliest burdens, and sought for himself the humblest services. 
Again and again He warned them that they were not to look for earthly 
rcAvard or prosperity ; the throne, and the table, and the kingdom, and 
the many mansions were not of earth.i 

And then again the trouble of His spirit broke forth. He Avas 
speaking of those whom He had chosen ; He was not speaking of 
them all. Among the blessed company sat one Avho even then was 
drawing on his own head a curse. It had been so Avith David, Avhose 
nearest friend had become his bitterest foe ; it Avas foreordained 
that it should be so likeAvise Avith David’s Son. Soon should they 
know Avith what full foreknowledge He had gone to all that awaited 
Him ; soon should they be able to judge that, just as the man Avho 
receives in Christ’s name His humblest serA’^ant receiveth Him, so 
the rejection of Him is the rejection of His Father, and that this 
rejection of the Living God Avas the crime Avhich at this moment AV’as 
being committed in their very midst. 

There — close by Him — hearing all these words unmoved, full of spite 
and hatred, utterly hardening his heart, and leaning the Avhole Aveight 

^ It is provable that to find the full scope of what Jesus taught on this occasion 
we must combine (as I have done) Luke xxii. 24—30 with John xiii. 1—17. The 
remark in Luke xxii. 25 is illustrated, by the title EuepTAijr,-** benefactor,” 
common on the coins of the Syrian kines. 
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of his demoniac possession against that door of mercy which even now 
and even here His Saviour would have opened to him, sat Judas, the 
false smile of hypocrisy on his face, hut rage, and shame, and greed, 
and anguish, and treachery in his heart. The near presence of that 
black iniquity, the failure of even His pathetic lowliness to move or 
touch the man’s hideous purpose, troubled the human heart of 
Je^us to its inmost depths — wrung from Him His agony of yet 
plainer prediction, “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, that one of you 
shall betray me ! ” That night all^ even the best beloved, were to 
forsake Him, but it was not that ; that night even the boldest-hearted 
was to deny Him with oaths, but it was not that ; nay, but one of 
them was to betray Him. Their hearts misgave them as they listened. 
Already a deep sadness had fallen over the sacred meal. Like 
the sombre and threatening crimson that intermingles with the 
colours of sunset, a dark omen seemed to be overshadowing them — 
a shapeless presentiment of evil — an unspoken sense of dread. If 
all theii' hopes were to be thus blighted — if at this very passover, 
He for whom they had given up all, and who had been to them 
all in all, was indeed to be betrayed by one of themselves to an 
unpitied and ignominious end — if this were possible, anything seemed 
possible. Their hearts were troubled. All their want of nobility, all 
their failure in love, all the depth of their selfishness, all the weakness 
of their faith — 

“ Every ewl thought they ever thought, 

And every evil word they ever said, 

And every evil thing they ever did,” 

all crowded upon their memories, and made their consciences afraid. 
N'one of them seemed safe from anything, and each read his own 
self-distrust in his brother-disciple’s eye. Hence, at that moment of 
supreme sadness and almost despair, it was with lips that faltered and 
cheeks that paled, that each asked the humble question, “ Lord, is it 
I ? Better always that question than “ Is it he ? ” — better tlie 
penitent watchfulness of a self-condemning humility than the haughtv 
Phai’isaism of censorious pride. The horror that breathed through 
their question, the trustfulness which prompted it, involved their 
acquittal. They Avere too guilelessly trustful to suspect any one of 
’ their number, and they began to ask anxiously among themse'ves, 
“ who it could possibly be 1 ” Jesus remained silent, in order that even 
then, if it were, possible, there might be time for J udas to repent; But 
Peter Avaa unable to restrain his sorrow and his impatience. Eager to 
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’know and to pi’event tlie treachery — ^unseen by Jesus, whose back was 
turned to him as He reclined at the meal — he made a signal to John 
to ask “who it was.” ^ The head of John was close to Jesus, and 
laying it with affectionate trustfulness on his Master’s breast, he said 
in a whisper, “ Lord, who is it 1 ^ The reply, given in a tone equally 
low, was heard by St. John alone, -and confirmed the suspicions with 
which it is evident that the repellent nature of Judas had already 
inspired him. At Eastern meals all the guests eat with their fingers 
out of a common dish, and it is common for one at times to dip 
into the dish a piece of the thin flexible cake of bread which is placed 
by each, and taking up with it a portion of the meat or rice in the 
dish, to hand it to another guest. So ordinary an incident of any daily 
meal would attract no notice.® Jesus handed to the traitor Apostle , a 
sop ” of this kind, and this, as He told St. John, was the sign which 
should indicate to him, and possibly through him to 'St. Peter, which 
was the guilty member of. the little band. And then He added 
aloud, in words which have dread significance, in words the most 
awful and crushing that ever passed His lips, “ The Son of Man goeth 
indeed, as it is written of Him ; but woe unto that man by whom the 
Son of Man is betrayed ! It were good for that man if he had not 
been born ! ” “ Words,” it has been well said, “ of immeasurable ruin, 

words of immeasurable woe ” — and the more terrible because uttered 
by the lips of immeasurable Love ; words capable, if any were capable, 
of revealing to the lost soul of the traitor all the black gulf of horror 
that was yawning before his feet. He must have known something 
of what had passed ; he may have overheard some fragment of the 
conversation, or at least have had a dim consciousness that it referred 
to him. , He may even have been aware that when his hand met the 
hand of Jesus over the dish there was some meaning in the action. 

1 John xiii. 24. This is the reading of many MSS. («, A, D, E, F, etc.), and of 
our version ; hut many good MSS. (B, 0, L) read etVe rls icrn ; as though St. Peter 
assumed that the beloved disciple, at any rate, must know the secret. Perhaps the 
true rendering should he, “ Say ” (to Jesus), “Who is it ? ” The t 6 rts &pa eir) of 
Luke xxii. 23 shows their extreme astonishment and absence of suspicion. 

- John xiii. 23, avaKel/j.evos iv K6\-nm\ ver. 25, im-rcecriiv ini rh irr^Bos 
(«, A, D, etc.). The oSrois of B, 0, L makes it still more graphic. The 
impression made by this affectionate change of attitude may he seen from 
John xxi. 20 (^avenetreu), and the change from kJattos to (rrrjBos Trinrlra the eye- 
vdtness. 

^ We can hardly argue from rb rpupxlou that there was only one dish, though 
this is in itself probable enough ; nor need rbj' dprov (Matt. xxvi. 2G) imply that 
there was hut one loaf, 
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When the others were questioning among themselves “which was the 
traitor ? ” lie had remained silent in the defiant hardness of contempt 
or the sullen gloom of guilt j but now — stung, it may be, by some 
sense of the shuddering horror with which the mere possibility of 
his guilt was regarded — he nerved himself for the shameful and 
shameless question, After all the rest had sunk into silence, there 
grated upon the Saviour’s ear that hoarse untimely whisper, in all 
the' bitterness of its defiant mockery — not asking, as the rest had 
asked, in loving reverence, “Zorrf, is it I?” but with the cold 
formal title, “ Rahhi, is it I ? ” Then the low, unreproachful answer, 
“ Thou hast said,” sealed his guilt. The rest did not hear it ; it was 
probably caught by Peter and John alone; and Judas ate the sop 
which Jesus had given him, and after the sop Satan entered into 
him. As all the winds, on some night of storm, riot and howl through 
the rent walls of some desecrated shrine, so through the ruined life 
of Judas envy and avarice, and hatred and ingratitude, were rushing 
all at once. In that bewildeidng chaos of a soul spotted with 
mortal guilt, the Satanic had triumphed over the human ; in that 
dark heai*t eartb and hell were thenceforth at one ; in that lost 
soul sin had conceived and brought forth death. “ What thou art 
doing, do more quickly,” said Jesus to him aloud. He knew what 
the words implied ; he knew that they meant, “ Thy fell purpose 
is matured ; carry it out with no more of these futile hypocrisies and 
meaningless delays.” Judas rose from the feast. The innocent- 
hearted Apostles thought that Jesus had bidden him go out and 
make purchases for to-morrow’s Passover, or give something out of 
the common store which should enable the poor to buy their Paschal 
lamb. And so from the lighted room, from the holy banquet, from 
the blessed company, from the presence of his Lord, he went 
immediately out, and — as the beloved disciple adds with a shudder, 
letting the curtain of darkness fall for ever on that appalling figure 
— “ and it was night." 

We cannot tell with any certainty whether this took place before 
or after the institution of the Lord’s Supper — whether Judas partook 
or not of those hallowed symbols. Nor can we tell whether, at all, 
or, if at all, to what extent, our Lord conformed the minor details 
of His last supper to the half-joyous, half-mournful customs of the 
Paschal feast ; nor, again, can we tell how far the ceremonies of the 
Passover in that day resembled those detailed to us in the Rabbinic 
writings. Nothing could have been simnler than the ancient method 
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of their commemorating their deliverance from Egypt and from the 
destroying angel. The central custom of the feast was the hasty 
eating of the Paschal lam\), with unleavened bread and bitter herbs, 
in a standing attitude, Avith loins girt and shoes upon the feet, as 
it had been eaten hastily on the night of their deliverance. In this 
way the Passover is still yeai'ly eaten by the Samaritans at the 
summit of Gerizim,! and there to this day they will hand to the 
stranger the little olive-shaped morsel of unleavened bread, enclosing 
a green fragment of Avild endive oir some other bitter hei’b, Avhich 
may perhaps resemble, except that it is not dipped in the dish, the 
very which Judas received at the hands of Christ. But 

even if the Last Supper was a Passover, Ave are told that the 
JeAvs had long ceased to eat it standing, or to observe the rule 
which forbade any guest to leave the house till morning. They 
made, in fact, many radical distinctions between the Egyptian 

Passover and the permanent Passover Avhich Avas subsequently 
observed. The latter meal began by filling for each guest a cup of 
Avine, over Avhich the head of the family pronounced a benediction. 
After this the hands Avere Avashed in a basin of Avater, and a 

table Avas brought in, on Avhich were placed the bitter herbs, the 
unleavened bread, the charoseth (a dish made of dates, raisins, and- 
vinegar), the Paschal lamb, and the flesh of the chagigah. The 
father dipped a piece of herb in the charoseth, ate it, Avith a 
benediction, and distributed a similar morsel to all. A second cup 
of Avine was then poured out ; the youngest present inquired the 
meaning of the Paschal night ; the father replied with a full account 
of the observance; the first part of the Hallel (Ps. cvii. — cxiv.) 
Avas then sung, a blessing repeated, a third cup of Avine Avas drunk, 

grace Avas said, a fourth cup poured out, the rest of the Hallel 

(Ps. cxv. — cxviii.) sung, and the ceremony ended by the blessing 
of the song.2 Some, no doubt, of the facts mentioned at the Last 
Supper may be brought into comparison Avith parts of this ceremony. 
It appears, for instance, that the supper began Avith a benediction, 
and the passing of a cup of wine which Jesus bade them divide 
among themselves, saying that He Avould not drink of the fruit of 
the Aune until the Kingdom of God should come.^ . The other cup— 

^ I Avas present at this interesting celebration on Gerizim, on April 15, 1870- 
See the admirable article on the “Passover.” by Pr, Ginsburg, in Kitto’s 
Cgclojhtdia. 

S Luke xxii, 17. 
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passed round alter supper — has been identified by some with the third 
cup, the Cos ha-berdcliah or “ cup of blessing ” of the Jewish cere- 
monial j 1 and the liymn which was sung before the departure of 
die little company to Gethsemane has, with much probability, been 
supposed to be the second part of the great Hallel. 

The relation of these incidents of the meal to the various Paschal 
observances Avhich we have detailed is, however, doubtful. What is 
nat doubtful, and what has the deepest interest for all Christians, 
is the establishment at this last supper of the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist. Of this we have no fewer than four accounts — the 
brief description of St. Paul agreeing in almost verbal exactness 
with those of the Synoptists. In each account we recognise the 
main facts which St. Paul tells us that “he had received of the 
Lord ” — viz., that the Lord Jesus, on the same night in which He was 
betrayed, took bread ; and when He had given thanks. He brake it, 
and said, ‘ Take, eat ; this is my body which is brolcen for you ; this 
do in remembrance of me.’ After the same manner also He took the 
cup when He had supped, saying, ‘Tliis cup is the New Testament 
in my blood j this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of 
me.’ ” 3 Never since that solemn evening lias the Church ceased to 
observe the commandment of her Lord ; ever since that day, from age 
to age, has this blessed and holy Sacrament been a memorial of the 
death of Christ, and a strengthening and refre.shing of the soul by the 
body and blood, as the body is refreshed and strengthened by the bread 
and wine.^ 

1 1 Cor. X. 10. 

“ 1 Cor. xi. 23 — 25. 

® The “transubstantiation” and “sacramental” controversies which have raged 
for centuries round the Feast of Commimion and Christian love are as heart- 
saddening as they are strange and needless. They would never have arisen if it 
had been sufficiently observed that it was a characteristic of Christ’s teaching to 
adopt the language of picture and of emotion. But, to turn metaphor into fact, 
poetry into prose, rhetoric into logic, parable into systematic theology, is at once 
fatal and absurd. It was to warn us against such errors that Jesus said so 
emphatically, It is the spirit that quiclteneth ; the flesh projiteth nothing : the words 
that Ispeah unto you, they are spirit and they are life'” (John vi. 63). “ This is my 

body” was spohen of a loaf by the living Jesus. It is as absurd to press the 
“is” into corporal identification as to press "1 am the door,” or “that rock 
'oas Christ.” , 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

THE LAST DISCOURSE. 

“ So the All-Great were the All-Loving too ; 

So, through the thunder, comes a human voice, 

Saying, ‘ 0 heart I made, a heart heats here.’ ” 

E.. Bkowning, Epistle ofJCaTshooh. 

1^0 sooner had Judas left the room, than, as though they had been 
relieved of some, ghastly incubus, the spirits of the little company 
revived. The presence of that haimted soul lay with a weight of 
hoiTor on the heart of His Master, and no sooner had he departed 
than the sadness of the feast seems to have been sensibly relieved. 
The solemn exultation which dilated the heart of their Lord — 
tliat joy like the sense of a boundless sunlight behind the earth- 
born mists — communicated itself to the spirits of His followers. The 
dull clouds caught the sunset colouring. In sweet and tender com- 
munion, perhaps two hours glided away at that quiet banquet. Now 
it was that, conscious of the impending separation, and fixed un- 
alterably in His sublime resolve. He opened His heart to the little' 
band of those who loved Him, and spoke among them those farewell 
discourses preserved for us by St, John alone, so “rarely mixed of 
sadness and joys, and studded with mysteries as witli emeralds.” 
“Now,” He said, as though with a sigh of relief, “now is the Son 
of Man glorified, and God is glorified in Him.” The hour of that 
glorification — the glorification which was , to be won through the 
path of humility and agony — was at hand. The time which re- 
mained for Him to be with them was short ; as He had said to 
the Jews, so now He said to them, that whither, He was going they 
could not come. . And; in telling them .this -for the first and last. time. 
He calls them “ little children,” In that company were Peter, and 
John, men whose Avords and deeds should thenceforth influence the 
Avhole world of man until the end — men Avho should become the 
patron saints of nations — in Avhose honour cathedrals should be built, 
and from whom cities should be named ; but their greatness was 
but a dim reflection from His risen glory, and a gleam caught from 
that spirit which He would send. Apart from Him they were nothing, 
and less than nothing — ignorant Galilsean fishermen, unheard of 
beyond their native village — having no intellect and no knowledge 
save that He had thus regarded -them as His “little children.” 
And though they could not follow Him whither He went, yet He 
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did not say to them, as He had said to the Jews,! tij^t they should 
seek Him and not find Him. Nay, more, He gave them a new 
commandment, by which, walking in His steps, and being known 
by all men as His disciples, they should find Him soon. That 
new commandment was that they should love one another. In one 
sense, indeed, it was not new.2 Even in the law of Moses (Lev, 
xix, 18), not only had there been room for the precept, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” but that precept had even been 
regarded by wise Jewish teacliei-s as cardinal and inclusive — as 
“the Royal law according to the Scripture,” as “the message from 
the beginning.” 3 And yet, as St. John points out in his Epistle, 
though in one sense old, it was, in another, wholly new — new in 
the new prominence given to it — new in -the new motives by which 
it was enforced — new because of the new example by which it was 
recommended — new from the new influence which it was henceforth 
destined to exercise. It was Love, as the test and condition of 
discipleship. Love as greater than even Faith atid Hope, Love as 
the fulfilling of the Law.^^ 

At this point St. Peter interposed a question Before Jesus 
entered on a new topic, he wished for an explanation of something 
which he had not understood. Why was there this farewell aspect 
about the Lord’s discourse ? “ Lord, whither goest thou ? ” 

“Whither I go thou caust not follow me now, but thou shalt 
follow me afterwards.” 

Peter now understood that death was meant, but why could he 
not also die 1 was he not as ready as Thomas to say, “ Let us also 
go that we <may die with Him?”^ “Lord, 7vhy cannot I follow Thee 
now 1 I will lay down my life for Thy sake.” 

Why? Our luord' miffht have answered. Because 'the heart is 
deceitful above all things ; because thy want of deep humility deceives 
thee ; because it is hidden, even ' from thyself, how much there still 

1 John vii. 34 ; viii. 21. 

2 And it is observable that the word used is KaivSs, recens, not yths, novus. 

3 James ii. 8 ; 1 John iii. 11. 

•- * “ For life, with all it yields of joy and woe, 

'And hope and fear— believe the aged friend — 

Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love. 

How love might be, hath been indeed, and is ; 

And that we hold henceforth to the uttermost 
Such prize, desinte the envy of the world, 

And havfng gained truth, keep truth that is all.” , 

R. Browsing, “A Deaffi in the Desert,' ' 

® John si. 16. 
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is of cowardice and self-seeking in thy motives. But. He would not 
deal thus with the weak and impetuous Apostle, whose love was 
perfectly sincere, though it did not stand the test. He spares him 
all reproach ; only very gently He repeats his words, “ Wilt thou 
lay down thy life for my sake 1 Verily, verily, I say unto thee. The 
cock shall not crow till thou hast denied me thrice ! ” Already it 
was night ; ere the dawn of that fatal morning shuddered in the 
ea^stern sky — before the cock-erow, uttered in the deep darkness, 
prophesied that the dawn was near — Jesus would have begun to lay 
down His life for Peter and for all who sin ; but already by that 
time Peter, unmindful even of this warning, would have thrice re- 
pudiated his Lord and Saviour, thrice have rejected as a calumny 
and an insult the mere imputation that He even knew him. All 
that Jesus could do to save him from the agony of this moral humilia- 
tion — by admonition, by tenderness, by prayer to His Heavenly 
Father — He had done. He had prayed for him that his faith miglit 
not finally fail.^ Satan indeed had obtained permission to sift therii 
all 2 as wheat, and, in spite of Peter’s self-confidence, in spite of his 
protested devotion, he should be but as the chaff. It is remarkable that 
in the parallel passage of St. Luke occurs the only instance re- 
corded in the Gospel of our Lord having addressed Simon by that 
name of Peter which He -had Himself bestowed. It is as .though 
He meant to remind the Man of Rock that his strength lay, not in 
himself, but in that good confession which he once had uttered. And 
yet Christ held out to him a gracious hope. He should repent and 
return to the Lord whom He should deny, and, when that day should 
come, Jesus bade him show that truest and most acceptable proof 
of penitence — the strengthening of others. Peter’s fall furnished a 
deplorable explanation of his Saviour’s warnings, but his repent- 
ance fulfilled those consolatory prophecies ; and it is most in- 
teresting to find that the very word which Jesus had used to him 
recurs in his Epistle in a connection which shows how deeply it 
had sunk into his soul.-'^ 

But Jesus wished His Apostles to feel that the time was come 
when all was to be very different from the old spring-tide of their 
happy mission days in Galilee. Then He had sent them forth without 

^ Luke xxii. 32, 

^ Luke xxii. 31, i^jirijcaro vfias. Cf. Amos ix. 9. 'S.iviiffai derived from 
alviov “ a sieve.” It is a rare word, used here only in N. T. or LXX. 

® 'Luke xxii, 32, a’r’fjptffor robs nScAt^oiii. Cf. 1 Pet. v. 10. 
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purse or scrip or sandals, and yet they had lacked nothing. But 
tlie purse and the scrip were needful now — even the sword might 
become a fatal necessity — and therefore “he that hath no sword let 
him sell his garment and buy one.” ^ The very tone of the expres? 
sion showed that it was not to be taken in strict literalness. It 
was our Lord’s custom — because His words, which were spoken fov 
all time, were intended to , be fixed as goads and as naik in a sure 
place — to clothe His moral teachings in the form of vivid metaphor 
and searching paradox. It was His object now to warn them of a 
changed condition, in which they must expect hatred, neglect, op- 
position, and in which even self-defence might become a pai-amount 
duty ; but, as though to warn them clearly that He did not mean 
any immediate effort — as though beforehand to discourage any blow 
struck in defence of that life which He willingly resigned — He 
added that the end was near, and that in accordance with olden 
prophecy He should be numbered with the transgressors;^ But as 
usual the Apostles ignorantly mistook His words, seeing in them no 
spiritual lesson, but only the baldest literal meaning. “ Lord, behold 
here are two swords,” was their almost childish comment on His 
words.'^ Two swords ! — as though that were enough to defend 
from physical violence His sacred life ! as though that were an 
adequate provision for Him who, at a woi-d, might have commanded 
niore than twelve legions of angels ! as though such feeble might, 
wielded by such feeble hands, could save Him from the banded 
hate bf a nation of His enemies ! “ It is enough,” He sadly said.'* 
It was not needful to pursue the subject ; the subsequent lesson in 
Gethsemane would unteach them their weak misapprehensions of His 
thoughts. He dropped the subject, and waiving aside their proffered 
swords, proceeded to that tenderer task of consolation, about which 
He had so many things to say. 

He bade them not be troubled; they believed, and their faith 
should find its fruition. He was but lea^'ing them to jirepare for 

* It ia hardly worth obserwng that to render fiixaipat “ knives ” in this passage 
is absurd. ■ 

- Luke xxii. 37. (Mark xv. 28 is spurious. It is not found in n. A, B, C, D.) 
See Excursus XI., “ Old Testament Quotations." 

3 And jmt their simple remark is made the foundation of the book (Tnam Sanctam, 
in which Boniface VIII. claimed to, wield the two swords of the spiritual and 
temporal power ! Calvin rightly calls this /arfiJn'aw.” 

The Hebrew phrase used with a touch ot regret to stop useless discussion. 

ly 
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them a home in the many mansions of His Father’s house. They 
knew whither He was going, and they knew the way. 

Lord, we know not whither Thou goest, and how can we know 
the way ? ” is the perplexed answer of the melancholy Thomas. 

“I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life,” answered Jesus; “no 
man cometh unto the Father but by Me. If ye had known Me, 
ye should ha.ve known My Father also ; and from henceforth ye know 
Him, and have seen Him.” . 

Again came one of those childlike interruptions — so faithfully recorded 
by the Evangelist — which 'reveal such a depth of incapacity to under- 
stand, ■ so profound a spiritual ignorance after so long a course of 
divine training.! And we may well be thankful that the simplicity 
of these Apostles is thus frankly and humbly recorded ; Lor nothing 
can more powez'fully tend to prove the change which must have 
passed over their spirits, before men so timid, so carnal, so Judaic, 
so unenlightened, could be transformed into the Apostles whose. worth 
we know, and who — inspired by the facts which they had seen, and 
by the Holy Spirit who gave them utterance — became, befoi’e their 
.short lives were ended by violence, the mighties't teachers of the 
world. • ' 

“ Lord, show us the Father,” said Philip of Bethsaida, “ and it 
sufficeth us ! ” 

Show us the Father 1 what then did Philip expect? - Some eai'th- 
shaking epiphany ? Some blinding splendour in the heavens ? Had 
he not yet learnt that He who is invisible cannot be seen by mortal 
eyes; that the finite cannot attain to the vision of the Infinite; that 
they who would see -God must see no manner of similitude ; that 
His awful silence -can only be broken to us. through the medium of 
human voices. His Being only comprehended by means of the things 
that He hath made? And had he wholly failed to discover that 
for these three years he had been wmlking with God ? that neither he, 
nor any other mortal man, could ever know more of God in this 
world than that which should be revealed of Him by “ the only- 
begotten Son which is in the bosom of the. Father ” ? '■ 

^ It is almost needless to remark how utterly inconsistent are some of the 
nodern theories about the ^‘tendency.” origin of St. John’s Gospel with th# 
extraordinary vividness and insight into character displayed hy this narrative. 
If this discourse, and the incidents which accompanied it, were otherwise than 
real, the obscure Gnostic who is supposed to have invented it must have been 
one of the greatest, and most spiritually-minded men of genius whom the world 
has ever seen ! ■ 
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Again tliere was no touch of anger, only a slight accent of pained 
surprise in the quiet answer, “ Have I been so long time with you 
and yet hast - thou not knoAvh Me, Philip ? He that hath seen Me 
hath seen ■ the Father, and , how sayest thou then, Show us the 
Father ? ” 

And then appealing to His words and to His works as clear 
proofs of the indwelling of His Father, He proceeded to unfold to 
them the coming of the Holy Ghost, and how that Comforter dwelling 
»in them should make them one with the Father and with Him. 

' But at this point J udas Lebbseus had a difficulty. i He had not 
understood that the eye can only see that which it possesses the 
inherent poAver of seeing. He could not grasp the fact that God 
can only become visible to those the eyes of whose understanding 
are open so that they can discern spiritual things. “ Lord, how is 
it,” he asked, “that Thou Avilt manifest Thyself unto us, and not 
to the world 1 ” 

The difficulty Avas exactly of the same kind as Philip’s had been — 
the inability to distinguish between a physical and a spiritual 
manifestation. Without formally removing it, Jesus gave them all, 
once more, the true clue to the comprehension of His Avords — that 
God lives Avith them that love Him, and that the proof of love is 
obedience. He gave them the blessed pi’omise “If ye shall ask 
Me anything in My name, that aaoU I do ! ” ^ For all further teaching 
He referred them to the Comforter whom He Avas about to send. 
He Avould not leave them orphans ^ ; His Spirit should bring all 
things to their remembrance. And noAv He breathes upon them 
His blessing of peace, meaning to add but little more, because His 
conflict Avith the prince of this Avorld should noAV begin. 

At this point of the discourse there Avas a movement among the 
little company. • “Arise,” said Jesus, “let us go hence.” 

They arose from the table and united their voices in a hymn 
Avhich may Avell have been a portion of the great Hallel, and not 
improbably the 116th, 117th, and 118th Psalms. What an imperish- 
able interest do these Psalms derive from such an association, and 

^ John xiv. 22; The v. 1. ’lo/cw/Soy is curious. 

2 John xiv.- 13. The “Me” of the Revised Version is strongly supported; 
hut even if it he not genuine, it is implied as the emphatic iy&) iroi^o-o;. If so, 
it sanctions the direct address of prayer to Christ. The “ I Avill pray ” is “ I vriU 
make request of ” (^pwrijcns), the familiar -word -which ■ Christ uses of Mis own 
prayer to the Father (xvi. 26 ; xvii. 9, 15, 20). 

2 John xiv. 18, dpfarovs; R.V. desolate-, Vulg. Ko7i relmquamvos orphanos. 
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tow full of meaning must many of the verses have been to some" 
of .them,! ^Witli what intensity of feeling must they have joined in 
singing such words as; .these — “ The" sorrows of death compassed me, 
the pains of hell gat hold upon me; I found trouble and sorrow. 
Then called I upon the name of the Lord ; O Lord, I beseech Thee, 
deliver my soul ” ; or again, “ What shall I render unto the Lord 
for all His benefits toward me? I will take the cup of salvation, 
and call upon the name of the Lord ” ; or once again, “ Thou hast 
thrust sore at me that I might fall: hut the Lord helped me. The, 
Lord is my strength , and , my song, and is become my salvation. 
The stone which the builders refused is become the head-stone in 
the coi-ner. This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvellous in our eyes.” 

Before they started, for , their , moonlight walk to the Garden of 
Gethsemane, perhaps while yet they stood around their Lord, when 
the Hallel was over, He once more spoke to them. First He told 
them of the need of closest union with Him, if they would bring 
forth fruit and be saved from, destruction. He clothed this lesson 
in the allegory of .fjthe Yine, and, the Branches.” ^ There is no 
need to find any, immediate; circumst^ce which suggested the 
metaphor, beyond the .‘‘fruit of., the vine” of which they had been 
partaking; but, if any were . required, we might suppose that, as He 
looked out into, the night, He saw the mdonlight silvering the leaves 
of a vine which clustered round the latticed window, or falling on the 
colossal golden vine which, wreathed,, one of , the iTemple gates. But 
after impressing this, truth in the vivid form of pai-able, He showed 
them how deep a source of joy , it would be , to , them in the persecutions 
which awaited .them from an angry i.-syorld ; ,and then in fuller, 
plainer, deeper language than He had, ever, .used. before,, He told them, 
that, in spite , of all the .anguish with . which, they contemplated the 
coming separation from Him, it,:was ^better , for them that His personal 
presence should; be withdrawn an;, order ,;that ;His,, spiritual presence 
might be yet nearer to them than .it had .ever, been .before. This 
would be effec^d by the coming of the Holy Ghost, when, He who 
was np\v ^<;^^^,them should,, be ever ;m them. . The mission of that 
Comforter should be to convince ^ the world of , sin, of righteousness,, 
and of judgment ; : and, He should guide f7i.e?n into. all truth, and show 


• } Bengel notices the pleasant assonance .between , alpei, He taketh away,”- 
!md /faSaipe/, “ He purgeth hut it is probably a mere accident. ■ , , , , . ... 

John xvi. 33. “ In the world ye //•<?ve ” .(€xeT63 — not sbnW ha ve-r^ “ tribulation,” 
® John xvi. 8, Cf. John viii. 9, .46 ; Jude 16, etc. 
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them things to come. " He shall glorify Me ; for He shall receive of 
Mine and show it unto you.” And now He was going to His Father ; 
a little while, and they should not see Him ; and again a little while 
and they .should see Him. 

The uncertainty as to what He meant led the disciples ■ once mora 
to question among themselves during one of the solemn pauses of 
His discourse. They would gladly have asked Him, but a deep aw'e 
was upon their spirits, and they did not dare. Already they had 
several times broken the current of His thoughts by questions which, 
though He did not reprove them, had evidently grieved Him by 
their emptiness, and by the misapprehension which they showed of 
all that He sought to impress upon them. So their whispered 
questioning died away into silence, but their Master kindly came to 
their relief. This, He told them, was to be their brief hour of 
anguish, but it was to be followed by a joy of which men could not 
rob them ; and to that joy tliere need be no limit, for whatever 
might be their need tliey had but to ask the Fatliei’, and it should 
be fulfilled.^ To that Father who Himself loved them, for their belief 
in Him — to that Father, from whom He came, He was now about 
to return. 

The disciples were deeply grateful for these plain and most 
consoling words. Once more they • were unanimous in expressing 
tlieir belief that He came forth from God. But Jesus sadly checked 
their enthusiasm. His words had been meant to give them peace 
in the present, and courage and hope for the future ; yet He knew and 

^ It is one of several minute coincidences (unavoidably obliterated in the 
English version) which show how uniformly our Loi’d claimed His divine origin 
that whereas He used the words airZ “peto,” of all other prayers to God — being 
the verb used of petitions to one who is superior — the word He uses to describe 
His own pra}'ers is epurZ, “ rogo,” which is (strictly speaking) the request of an 
equal from an equal. “’EptorSv notat familiarem petendi modum qualis inter 
colloquentes solet esse. Saepius de precibus Jesu occurrit (xvi. 26 ; xvii. 9, 15, 20) 
semel tantum de precibus fidelium ” (Lampe). Again, when He bids His disciples 
believe on Him (John xiv. 1), the phrase used is TritTreucc els, which never occurs 
elsewhere except of God, whereas the ordinary , belief and trust in man is 
expressed by via’TeVoi with the dative (John i. 12: ii. 23; Matt, xviii. 6). Again, 
■when He speaks of God as His Father the phrase alwa 5 ’^s is 6 -irar^jp or 6 Trari^p goic 
but when He speaks of ,God as our Father the word has no article. This is most _ 
strikingly seen in John xx. 17, avaPaivai srphs rbr srarepa fiov koI varepa v/iZi’-, 
where, as St. Augustine triilj’' remarks, “ Non ait Patrem nostrum ; aliter ergo 
meum, alitor vestrum ; natura meum, gratia vestrum ” (Tract, exxi.). “ Nqs per 
ilium,” says Eengol, “ jHo singula rigsime e(; priniQ-”.' 
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told them that, in spite of all that they said, the hour was now close 
at hand when they should all be scattered in selfish terror, and 
leave Him alone— yet not alone, because the Father was with Him. 

An d after these words He lifted up His eyes to heaven, and 
uttered His great High-Priestly prayer ; first, that His Father would 
invest His voluntary humanity with the eternal glory of which He 
had emptied Himself when He took the form of a servant : next, 
that He would keep through His own name these His loved ones 
who had walked with Him in the world ; i and then that He would 
sanctify and make perfect not these alone, but all the myriads, all 
the long generations, which should hereafter believe through their word. 

And when the tones of this divine prayer were hushed, they left 
the guest-chamber, and stepped into the moonlit silence of the 
Eastern night. 


- CHAPTER LYII. 

• GBTHSEMANE — THE AGONY AND THE ARREST. 

“ Non mortem horruit simpliciter , . . peccata vero nostra, quorum onus ill' 
erat impositum, su^ ingente mole eura premebant.” — Calvin (tzd Matt. xxvi. 37). 

Their way led them through one of the city gates — probably that whicli 
then corresponded to the present gate of St. Stephen — down the steep 
sides of the ravine, across the wady of the Kidron,^ which lay a hundred 

^ The E.V, misses the difference of tense and meaning in -John xvii.' 12, 
ir^pow; conservaham ; ftpvKa^a, custodivi. 

" The reading of St. John, vipav rod xei^dppoi/ rwv KtSpui/ (xviii. 1 ; N, D, to9 
KeSpov), is probably no more than a curious instance of the Grecising of a Hebrew 
name, just as the brook Kishon is in 1 Kings xviii. 40 called Kia-awv (of 

■ the Ivies) ; cf. LXX., 2 Sam. xv. 23 ; Jos. Antt. ix. 7, § 3. We do not hear of any 
cedars there, but even if rSiv KsSpuv be the true reading, the word may have been 
surfi'appe by the Evangelist himself; rod Ktdpdiv is, however, the most probable 
reading. The Eadron is a ravine rather than a brook. No water runs in it except 
occasionally, after unusually heavy rains. Nor can we see any special significance 
—any “ pathetic fallacy ” — ^in the name Kidron, as though it meant (Stier, vii. 220) 
“the dark hrook in the deep valley,” with allusion to David’s humiliation (1 Kings 
Xv. 13) and idolatrous abominations (2 Kings xxiii. 4, etc.), and the fact that it was 
a kind of sewer for the Temple refuse. '* There,” says Stier, “ surrounded by such 
memorials and typical allusions, the Lord descends into the dust of humiliation and 
anguish, as His glorification had taken place upon the top of the mountain ” This 
attempt to see more in the words of the GospeTthan they can fairly be supposed to 
convey would goon lead to all the elaborate mysticism and trifiing of Rabbinic 
exegesis. - 
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feet below, and np.the green and quiet slope beyond it. To one who has 
visited the, scene at that very season of the year and at that very hour 
of the night — who has felt the solemn hush of the silence even at this ' 
short distance from the city walls — who has seen the deep, shadows flung 
by the great boles of .the ancient olive-trees, and the chequering of light 
that falls on the sward through their moonlight-silvered leaves, it is 
more easy to realise the awe which crept over those few Galilseans, as in 
almost unbroken silence, with something perhaps of secrecy, and with a 
weight of mysterious dread brooding over their spirits, they followed 
Him, who with bowed head and sorrowing heart walked before them to 
His willing doom.i 

We , are told but of one incident in that last walk through the 
midnight to the familiar Garden of Gethsemane.^ It was a final warn- 
ing to the discijDles in general, to. St. Peter in particular. It may be 
that the dimness, the silence, the desertion of their position, the dull 
echo of their footsteps, the stealthy aspect which their movements wore, 
the agonising sense that treachery was even now at work, were beginning 
already to produce an icy chill of cowardice in their hearts. Sadly did 
Jesus turn and say to. them that on that very night they should all be 
oflended in Him — all find their connection with Him a stumbling-block 
in their path — and the old prophecy should be fulfilled, “ I will smite 
the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered abroad.” Yet, in spite of 
all, as a shepherd would He go before them, leading the way to Galilee.® 
They all repudiated the possibilitj’- of such an abandonment of their 
Lord, and Peter, touched already by this apparent distrust of his 
stability, haunted, perhaps by some dread lest Je-sus felt any doubt of 
liiiTiy was loudest and most emphatic in his denial. Even if all should 
be oflended, yet never would he be offended. Was it a secret misgiving 
in his own heart which made his asseverations so strong? Hot even the 
repetition of the former warning, that, ere the cock should crow, he 
would thrice have denied his Lord, could shake him from his assertion 
that the necessity of death itself should never drive him to such a sin. 
And Jesus only listened in mournful silence to vows which should so 
soon be scattered into air. 

So they , came to Gethsemane, which is about half a mile from the 
city walls. It ' was a garden or orchard marked probably by some 

^ Luke xxii. 39. 

- Matt. xxvi. 31 — 35 ; Mark xir, 27-^31, 

Zech. xiii. 7; Matt, xxvi. 32, wpod^u' v/ias.- 

* Kijnos (John xviii. 1) ; fMatt. xxvi, 36). 
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slight enclosure ; and as it had been a place of frequent resort for Jesus 
and His followers, we may assume that it belonged to some friendly 
owner. The name Gethsemane means “the oil-press,” and doubtless it 
was so called from a press to crush the olives yielded by the countless 
trees from which the hill derives its designation. Anyone who has 
rested at noonday in the gardens of En-gannim or Nazareth in spring, 
and can recall the pleasant shade yielded by the interlaced bi’anches of 
olive and pomegranate, and fig and myrtle, may easily imagine what 
kind of spot it was. The traditional site, venerable and beautiful as it 
is from the age and size of the grey gnarled olive-trees, of which one is 
still known as the Tree of the Agony, is perhaps too public — being, as 
it always must have been, at the angle formed by the two paths which 
lead over the summit and shoulder of Olivet — to be regarded as the 
actual spot. It was more probably one of the secluded hollows at no 
great distance from it which witnessed that scene of awful and pathetic 
mystery.i But although the exact siiot cannot be determined with 
certainty, the general position of Gethsemane is clear, and then, as now, 
the chequering moonlight, the grey leaves, flie dark brown trunks, the 
soft greensward, the ravine with Olivet towering over it to the eastwai’d 
and Jerusalem to the west, must have been the main external features 
of a place Avhich must be regarded with undying interest while Time 
shall last, as the place where the Saviour of mankind entered alone into 
the Yalley of the Shadow. 

Jesus knew that the awful hour of His humiliation had arrived — 
that fr6m this moment till the utterance of that great cry with which 
He expired, nothing remained for Him on earth but the torture of 
physical pain and the poignancy of mental anguish. All that the human 
frame can tolerate of suffering was to be heaped upon His shrinking 
body ; every misery that cruel and crushing insult can inflict was to 
weigh heavy on His soul ; and in this torment of body and agony. of 
soul even the high and radiant sex'enity of His divine spirit was to suffei 
a short but terrible eclipse. Pain in its acutest sting, shame in its most 

^ 1 had the deep and memorable happiness of being able to see Gethsemane with 
two friends, unaccompanied by anj”- guide, late at night and under the full glow of 
the Paschal moon, on the night of April 14th, 1870. It is usually argued that the 
eight old time-hallowed olive-trees cannot reach back to the time of Christ, because 
Titus cut down the trees all round the city. This argument is not decisive ; but still 
it is more probable that these trees are only the successors and descendants of those 
which have always given its name to the sacred hill. It is quite certain that Geth- 
semane must have been nefir this spot, and the tradition which fixes the site is very 
old. 
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over\ylielming brutality, all tlie burden of the sin and mystery of man’s 
existence in its apostasy and fall — this, was what He must now face in 
all its most inexplicable accumulation. But one thing remained before 
the actual struggle, the veritable agony, began. He had to brace His 
body, to nerve His soul, to calm His spirit by prayer and solitude to 
meet that hour, in which all that is evil in the Power of Evil should 
wreak its worst upon the Innocent and Holy. And He must face that' 
hour alone : no human eye must witness, except through the twilight 
and shadow, the depth of His suffering. Yet He would have gladly 
shared their sympathy j it helped Him in this hour of darkness to feel 
that they were near, and that those were nearest who loved Him best. 
“ Stay here,” He said to the majority, “ while I go there and pray.” 
Leaving them to sleep on the dewy grass, each wrapped in his outer 
garment. He took with Him Peter and James and John, and went 
about a stone’s-throw farther. It was well that Peter should face all 
that was involved in allegiance to Chiist : it was well that James and 
John should know what was that cup which they had desired pi’e- 
eminently to drink. But soon even the society of these chosen ones was 
more than He could bear. A grief beyond utterance, a struggle beyond 
endurance, a horror of great dai'kness, a giddiness and stupefaction .of 
soul overmastered Him, as with the sinking swoon of an anticipated 
death!"' It was a tumult of emotion which none must see. “My soul,” 
He said. “ is full of anguish, even unto death. Stay' here and keep 
watch.” Reluctantly He tore Himself away from their sustaining 
tenderness and devotion," and retired yet farther, perhaps out of the 
moonlight into the shadow. And there, until slumber overpowered 
them, they were conscious how dreadful was that paroxysm of prayer 
and suffering through which He passed. They saw Him sometimes on 
His knees, sometimes outstretched in prostrate supplication upon the 
damp earth; 3 they heard snatches of the sounds of murmured anguish 
in which His humanity pleaded with the divine will of His Pather, 
The actual words might vary, but the substance was the same throughout' 

^ Matt. xxvi. 37, fjp^aro \v7ri7ff6ai koI aSTj/ioveTi/ ; Jlark xiv.- 33, iKBaixfielaBcu. 
Cf. Job xwii. 20 (Aqu., dSTjyuor^o-oucrfr) ; Ps. cxvi. 11. See Pearson, On the Creeds 
Art. iv. n. The derivation may be from a “I am carried away from myself’; 

or, perhaps more probably, from dS^oroj, “ to loathe.” It is remarkable that this 
verse (Matt. xxvi. 38) and John xii. 27 are the only passages where Jesus used the 
word «(<uxT) of Himself. 

" Luke xxii. 41, aTreaTraadr] dv’ avrZv. Cf. Acts xxi. 1. 

® Luke xxii. 41, 0eJy rd yoyaTa. Matt. xxvi. 39, firtcer iid irpSauiro” ahrou. 

19 * 
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“ Abba, Father, all things are possible unto Thee ; take away this cup 
from Me ; nevertheless, not what I Avill, but what Thou wilt.” i 

An ri that prayer in all its infinite reverence and awe was heard ; 2 
that strong crying and those tears were not rejected. We may nob 
intrude too closely into this scene. 'It is shrouded in a halo and a 
■ mystery into which no footstep may penetrate. We, as we contemplate 
it, are like those disciples — our senses are confused, our pei’ceptions ai*e 
not clear. We can but enter into their amazement and sore distress. 
Half waking, half oppressed with an irresistible weight of troubled 
slumber, they only felt that they were dim witnesses of an unutterable 
agony, far deeper than anything which they could fathom, as it far 
transcended all that, even in our purest moments, we. can pretend to 
understand. The place seems haunted by presences of good and evil, 
struggling in mighty but silent conte.st for the eternal victory. They see 
Him, before whom the demons had fled in howling terror, lying on His 
face upon the ground. They hear that voice wailing in murmurs of 
broken agony, which had commanded the wind and the sea, and they 
obeyed Him. The great drops of anguish which fall from Him in the 
deathful struggle, look to them like heavy gouts of blood. Under the 
dark shadows of the* trees, amid the interrupted moonlight, it seems to 
them that there is an angel with Him, who supports His failing 
strength, who enables Him to rise victoi’ious from those first prayei’s 
with nothing but the crimson traces of that bitter struggle upon His 
brow.3 ' . 

And whence came all this agonised failing of heart, this fearful 
amazement, this horror of great darkness, this passion which almost 
brought Him down to the grave before a single pang had been inflicted 
upon Him — which forced from Him a sweat which fell heavily as drops 

^ N’othing, as, Dean Alford remarks, could prove more decisively the insignificance 
of the letter in comparison with the spirit, than the fact that the three Evangelists 
vary in the actual expression of the prayer. 

2 Heh. v. 7; el(raKOV(T6els aTrh r^s ev\aPelas. 

2 The verses (Luke xxii. 43, 44) are omitted in some of the best MSS. (e.y., even 
A, B, and the first corrector of ,N), and were so at a very early age. Professor West- 
cott thinks that the varying evidence for their authenticity points to a recension of 
ihe Gospel hy the Evangelist himself {Introd., p. 306). ‘ Olshausen and Lange here 
understand the angel oi “the accession of spiritual power” — “the angel of the 
hearing of prayer” (verse 43, Htpdij Be It seems certain that an 

iBplhs under abnormal pathological circumstance is not unknown; and even if it 
were, all that the Evangelist says is iyeytTo 6 ISp&is avTov Siael 6p6fiPoi dipMTOs, 
k.t.K. See Dr. Stroud, On the Physical Cause of the Peatli of Christ, p. 183 : 
B^maeus, De jlforie CXrisii, ii. 33. ' ' • - 
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of blood— which almost prosti-ated body, and soul, and S 2 )irit with one 
final blow ? Was it the mere dread of death — the mere effort and 
determination to face that which He foreknew in all its dreadfulness, 
but from which, nevertheless, His soul recoiled ? There have been those 
who have dared — I can scarcely write it without shame and sorrow — to 
speak slightingly about Gethsemane ; to regard tliat awful scene, from 
the summit of their ignorant presumption, with an almost contemptuous 
dislike — to speak as though Jesus had there sho^vn a cowardly sensi- 
bility. Thus, at the very moment when we should most wonder and 
admire, they 

“ Not even from the Holy One of Heaven 
Eefrain their tongues hlasphtmous.” ^ 

And yet, if no other motive influence them — if they merely regai’d Him 
as a Propliet ’ preparing for a cruel death — if no sense of decency, no 
power of sympathy, restrain them from thus insulting even a hlartyr’s 
agony at the moment when its pang was most intense — does not common 
fairness, does not the most ordinary historic criticism, show them how 
cold and false, if nothing worse, must be the miserable insensibility 
which prevents them from seeing that it could have been no mere dread 
of pain, no mere shrinkmg from death, which thus agitated to its inmost 
centre the pure and innocent soul of the Son of Man ? - Could not even 
a child see how inconsistent would be such an hypothesis with that 
heroic fortitude which fifteen hours of subsequent sleepless agony could 
not disturb — with the majestic silence before priest, and procurator, and 
king — with the endurance from which the extreme of toiture could not 
wring one cry — with the infinite ascendency which overawed the 
hardened and worldly Roman into involuntary respect — with the xm- 
disturbed supremacy of soul which opened the gates of Paradise to the 
rejjentant malefactor, and breathed compassionate forgiveness on the 
apostate pidests ? The Son of Man humiliated into prostration by abject 
fear of death, which trembling old men, and feeble maidens, and timid 
boys — a Polycarp, a Blandina, an Attains — ^have yet braved vuthout a 
sigh or a shuddei*, solely through faith in His name ! Strange that He 

1 Ps. xl. 13. 

- So Celsus {ap. Orig. ii. 24) and Julian {ap. Theod. Mops. ; Munter, Fragm. Fair. 
i. 121). Vanini, when taken to the scaffold, boasted his superiority to Jesus, “Hli 
in extremis'prae timore imbellis sudor ; ego imperturbatus morior ” (Grammond, Hist, 
Gall. iii. 211). The Jews made the same taunt (E. Isaak h. Abraham, Chissiift 
Enmnah, in Wagenseil). The passages arc all quoted b}' Hofmann, p. 4.39, 
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should be thus insulted by impious tongues, who brought to light that 
life and immortality from whence came the 

“ Ruendi 

In ferrvim mens prona vivis, animaoq^ue capaces 

Mortis, et ig-navnm rediturae parcere vitae ! ” ^ 

The meanest of idiots, the coarsest of criminals, have adT9,nced to the 
scaffold without a tremor or a sob, and many a brainless and brutal 
murderer has mounted the ladder with a firm step, and looked round 
Upon a yelling mob with an unflinching countenance. To adopt the. 
commonplace of orators, “ There is no passion in the mind of man so 
weak but it mates and masters the fear of death. Revenge triumphs 
over death; love slights it; honour aspireth to it; grief flieth to it; 
fear pre-occupateth it. A man would die, though he were neither 
valiant nor miserable, only upon a weariness to' do the same thing so oft 
over and over. It is no less worthy to observe how little alteration in 
good spirits the approaches of death make : for they appear to be the 
same men till the last instant.” It is as natural to die as to be born.. 
The Christian hardly needs to be told that it was no sucli vulgar fear 
which forced from his Saviour that sweat of blood. No, it was some- 
thing infinitely more than this : infinitely more than the highest stretch 
of our imagination can realise. It was something far deadlier than 
death. It was the burden and the mystery of the world’s sin which lay 
heavy on His heart ; it was the tasting, in the divine humanity of a 
sinless life, the bitter cup which sin had poisoned ; it was the bowing of 
Godhead to endure a stroke to which man’s apostasy had lent such 
frightful possibilities. It was the sense, too, of how virulent, how 
frightful, must have been the force of evil in the Universe of . God 
which could render necessary so infinite a sacrifice. It was the endur- 
ance, by the perfectly guiltless, of the worst malice which human 
hatred could devise; it was to experience in the bosom of perfect 
innocence and love, all that was detestable in human ingratitude, all 
that was pestilent in human hypocrisy, all that was cruel in human 
rage. It was to brave the last triumph of Satanic spite and fury, 
uniting against His lonely head all the flaming arrows of Jewish falsity 
and heathen corruption — the concentrated wrath of the rich and respect- 
able, the yelling fury of the blind and brutal mob. It was to feel that 
His own, to whom He came, loved darkness rather than light — that the 
children of the chosen people could be wholly absorbed in one insane 
i-epulsion against infinite goodness and purity and love. “ Our hard 

^ Luc. Phars, i. 455. 
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impure flesh,” says Luther, “ can hardly comprehend the agonising 
sensitiveness of a sinless nature brought into contact with hostile 
wickedness and hateful antagonism.” 

Through all this He, passed in that hour during which, with a recoil 
of sinless horror beyond our capacity to conceive, He foretasted a worse 
bitterness than the worst bitterness of death. And after a time — victori- 
ous indeed, but Aveary almost to fainting, like his ancestor Jacob, with 
the struggle of those supplications — He came to seek one touch of 
human support and human sj^mpathy from the chosen of the- chosen — 
His three Apostles. Alas ! He found them sleeping. It A\'as an hour 
of fear and peril ; yet no certainty of danger, no love for Jesus, no 
feeling for His unspeakable dejection, had sufficed to hold their eyes 
waking. Their grief, their Aveariness, their intense excitement, had 
sought relief in heavy slumber. Even Peter, after all his impetuous 
promises, laj' in deep sleep, for his eyes Avere heavy. “ Simon, sleepest 
thou ? " Avas all He said. As the sad reproachful sentence fell on their 
ears, and startled them from their slumbers, “ Were ye so imable,” He 
-asked, “to Avatch Avith Me a single hour? Watch and pray that ye enter 
not into temptation.” And then, not to palliate their failure, but rather 
to point out the peril of it, “ The spirit,” He added, “ is Avilling, but 
the flesh is Aveak.” 

Once more He left them, AA'ith an efibrt^ — literally He Avas torn 
from them ^ — and again, Avith deeper intensity, repeated tlie same 
prayer as before, and in a pause of His emotion came back to His 
' disciples. Bub they had once more fallen asleep ; nor, AA’hen He aAvoke 
them, could they, in their heaviness and confusion, find anything 
to say to '■‘Him. Well might He have exclaimed, in the Avords of 
DaAud, “ Thy rebuke hath broken my heart ; I am full of heaviness ; 
I looked for some to haA^e pity on me, but there aa'us no man, neither 
found I any to comfort me.” ^ 

For the third and last time — but noAv Avith the deojAer calm, and 
brighter serenity of that triumphant confidence which had breathed 
through . the High-Priestly prayer — He AvithdrcAV to find His only 
consolation in communing AA’ith God. And there He found all 
that He needed. • Before that hour was. over He A\-as prepared for 
the worst that Satan or man could do. He knew all that would 
befall Him; perhaps He had already caught sight' of the irregular 
glimmering of lights' as' 'His pui’suers descended from the. Temple 

^ Lake xxii. 41, aveo-Travfiij; Yulg. “ dtATilsus est. ” 

' Ps. bds. 20. 
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precincts. Yet tliere was no trace ot agitation in His quiet words 
wHeri-, coming a third time and finding them . once more sleeping, 

“ Sleep on now,” He said, “ and take your rest. It is enough. , The 
hour is come. Lo ! the Son of Man is being betrayed into the 
hands of sinners,” For all the aid that you can Tender, for all 
the comfort your sympathy can bestow, sleep on. But all is altered 
now. It is not I who now wish to break these, jmnr heavy 
slumbers. They will be rudely and sternly broken ;by others. 

“ Rise, then ; let us be going. Lo ! he that betrayeth Me is at 
hand.” ^ 

Yes, it WAS more than time to i*ise, for while saints had slumbered 
sinners had plotted and toiled in exaggerated preparation. While they 
slept in their heavy anguish, the traitor had been wakeful in active 
malignity. More than two hours had passed since from the lighted 
chamber of their happy communion he had plunged into the night, 
and those hours had been fuUy occupied. He had gone to the High 
Priests and Pharisees, agitating them and hurrying them on with 
his own passionate .precipitancy ; and partly perhaps out of genuine 
terror of Him with whom he had to deal, partly to enhance his 
own importance, he had induced the leading Jews to furnish him with 
a motley band composed of their own servants, of the Temple watch 
with their officers, and even with a contingent of the Roman 
garrison from the Tower of Antonia, under the command of their 
ti'ibune.2 They were going against One who Avas deserted and 
defenceless, yet the soldiers Avere armed Avith SAVords, and eAmn the 

^ It has been asked Avhy St. John tells ns nothing of the agony ? We 
do not knoAv ; bait it may very- likely have been because the story had already 
been told as fuUy as it Avas known. Certainly, his silence did not spring 
from any notion that the agony was unworthy of Christ’s grandeur (see xii. 27 ; 
xviii. 11). 

® Tj o5v ffireipa Koi 6 xiKtapxos (John xviii. 12; cf. 3); but clearly St. John does 
not mean that all the 600 soldiers of the garrison accompanied Judas. Of course 
the consent of Pilate must have been obtained with the express object of 
prejudicing him against Jesus as a dangerous person. The arpaTtiyol to5 '■ 
hpov of Luke xxii. 52 are Levitical officers. Critics have tried, as in so niany 
instances, to show that there is an error nere because there was only one 
“ captain of the Temple ” (or ish ar ha-bait) whose office seems to date from 
the Captivity [Neh. ii. 8 ; vii. 2 (sar ha-btrah) ; cf; 2 Macc. iii. 4]. Rut ill 
SJEsdr. i. 8 we find oi i^ria-TaTarai rvO Upov, three in number ; and as the captain 
had guards under him to make the rounds (Jos. S, if, vi, 5, § 3, ol toO tepov 
0vkaKts ijyy^iKav rf o-TpaT?|y^), the name might be applied generally to the whol^ 
body, ■ ■ _ . - ; ; , , ‘ 
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proiuiscuous throng had ])rovided themselves ^v^th sticks. They ^vere 
going to, seize One -who Avould make no attempt at flight or con- 
cealment, and the full moon shed its lustre on their unhallowed 
expedition ; yet, lest He should escape them in some limestone 
grotto, or in the deep shade of the olives, they carried lanterns 
and torches in their hands. It is evident that they made their 
movements as noiseless and stealthy as possible ; but at night a 
deep stillness hangs over an Oi'iental city, and so large a throng 
could not move unnoticed. Already, as Jesus was awaking His 
sleeping disciples. His ears had caught in the distance the clank of 
swords,' the ti'ead of hurrying footsteps, the ill-suppressed tumult 
of an advancing crowd. He knew all that awaited Him; He knew 
that the quiet garden which He had loved, and where He had so 
often held hapjjy . intercourse with His disciples, was familiar to the 
traitor. Those unwonted and hostile sounds, that red glare of lamps 
and torches athwart the moonlit interspaces of the olive-yards, were 
enough to show that Judas had betrayed the secret of His retirement, 
and was now at hand.^ 

And even as Jesus spoke, v,he traitor himself appeared. ^ Ov'erdoing 
his part — acting in the too-hurried impetuosity of a crime so hideous 
that he dared not pause to think — he pressed forward into the 
enclosure, and was in front of all the rest.® “ Comrade,” said J esus to 
him as he hunded forward, “ the crime for which thou art come ” 

^ “ They would need lanterns and torches,” says Haskett, “ even in a clear 
night, and under a brilliant moon, because the western side of Olivet abounds in 
deserted tombs and ca.ves '’ ■ {Illiislratiom of Scripture, 160, quoted by Andrews, 
p. 501). 

“ Throughout the description of. these scenes I have simply taken the four 
Gospel narratives as one whole, and regarded them as supplementing each other. 
It wiU be seen how easily, and wthout a single violent hypothesis, they fall into 
one harmonious, probable, and simple narrative. Lange hero adopts what seems 
to mo to be the best order of sequence. The fact that Judas gave the signal too 
early for his own purpose seems to follow from John xwii. 4 — 9 Alford 

thinks it “ inconceivable ” that Judas had given his traitor-kiss before this scene ; 
but' his own arrangement ■will surely strike every careful reader as much more 
■ inconceivable. . • . , ■ . ' • 

“ Luke xxii. 47. ' ... . ■ 

■* Matt. Xxr-i. 50, i/p' 5. 'wa'pei— perhaps this is an exclamation for "WTiat .a 
•crirhe!-”' I ha've'taben it iu-the sense otan aposiopesis, “"What thou- .art here, for 
■(do) J’ ' -But perhaps i<p' S^^may =' Mrl : -in- Hellenistic GreeL'C^’in'er, IIL. xxiv. 
5). It is not, however, 'likely that Jesus would have asked a question on the 
purpose of Judas’s coming. Mr. Slunro observes how characteristic are these 
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The sentence seems to have been cut short by the deep agitation of 
His spirit, nor did Judas return any answer, intent only on giving to 
his confederates his shameful preconcerted signal. “ He whom I kiss,” 
he had said to them, “ the same is He. Seize Him at once, and lead Him 
away safely.” ^ And so, advancing to Jesus with his usual cold title 
of address, he exclaimed, “ Eabbi, Eabbi, hail ! ” and profaned the 
sacred cheek of his Master with a kiss of overacted salutation." 
“Judas,” said Jesus to him, with stern reproach, “dost thou betray 
the Son of Man with a kiss 1 ” These words were enough. They 
revealed the man to himself, by stating his hideous a,ct in all its 
simplicity; and the method of his treachery was so unparalleled in its 
heinousness, that more words would have been superfluous. With 
feelings that the devils might have pitied, the wretch slunk back to 
the door of the enclosure, towards which the rest of the crowd wei’e now 
beginning to press. 

“ Lord, shall we smite with the sword ? ” was the eager question of 
St. Peter, and the only other disciple provided with a weapon ; for, 
being Avithin the garden, the Apostles were still unaware of the number 

snatches of dialogue like rh el Svya<rat in Mark ix. 23, and the rijy apxh^ 
8 Tt Kol XaXS Ifuf (John viii. 25), and iare ews roirov (Luke xxii. 51). Surely the 
most inventive of inventors neither could nor would invent phrases like these I 
Observe. ‘ETaTpe (Matt. xxvi. 50), “Comrade,” not “friend” {<pl\e), as most 
A'ersions wrongly translate it. Never, even in the ordinary conventionalities 
of life, would Christ use a term which was morally insincere. There is even some- 
thing stem in the use of eraTpe (cf. Matt. xx. 13; xxii. 12). Judas, in, the 
strictest sense of the word, had been an eratpos •, but as Ammonius says, 6 
eraifios oh ■navrus <pl\os. Hence the lines of Houdenius {De JPass .) — 

“ Si honoras, O dulcis Doinine, - • 

Iniraioum 'amici noininu, 

... . Quales erunt iimoris carniin'e 

Qui te canunt et inodularaine 7 ” 

although exquisitely beautiful, are not strictly accurate. . • . 

^ Mark xiv. 44, Kpainaare . . . Kal- airaydyeTe' ^.^(paKws — one of the many 
slight undesigned traces of Judas’s involuntary terror and misgiving, : . ; • •• 

• ® In St. Mark (xiv. 45) he says with worse hypocrisy, “ Peace to Thee, Eabbi ” ; 
but he receives no Shalom in return. His words probably were Shal6)naleka rahb\^ 
'■‘Peace be to thee, Eabbi!” but there came no aUka Shalom in reply there 
was no peace for the errand on which Judas had come. The .KaTe<pi\f]<Tev of 
Matt, xxvi; 49 ; Mark xiv. -45, as compared with the tpiK-ria-w before,.. is .clearly 
meant to imply a fervent kiss. Something of the. same kind seems .to .be intended' 
by the “Eabbi! Eabbi!” of Mark- xiv.. 46. K.hpie was the ordinary . address .of 
the Apostles to Christ; but the colder and feebler “Eabbi” seems to have beep 
the title always used by Judas (Bengel), 
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of the captors.1 Jesus did not answer the question. No sooner had 
He repelled the villainous falsity of Judas than He Himself stepped 
out of the enclosure to face His pursuers. Not flying, not attempting 
to hide Himself, He stood there before them in the full moonlisrht in 
His unharmed and lonely majesty, shaming by His defencelessness their 
supei-fluous torches and superfluous arms. 

“ Whom ai’e ye seeking ? ” He asked. 

The question was not objectless. It was asked, as St. John points 
out,- to secure His Apostles from molestation. We may suppose 
also that it served to make all who were present the witnesses of His 
arrest, and so to prevent the possibility of any secret assassination 
or foul play. ■ - - . 

“Jesus of Nazai'ethj” they answered. 

• Their excitement and awe preferred this indirect answer, thougl: 
if there could have been any doubt as to who the speaker was, 
Judas was there — the eye of the Evangelist noticed him, trying in 
vain to lurk amid the serried ranks of the crowd — to prevent any 
possible mistake which might have been caused by the failure of 
liis premature and therefore disconcerted signal. 

“ I am He,” said Jesus. 

Those quiet words produced a sudden paroxysm of terror. That 
answer so gentle “ had in it a strength greater than the eastern 
wind, or the voice of tlmnder, for God was in that ‘ still voice,’ and it 
struck them down to the ground.” Instances are not wanting in history 
in which the calm bearing of some defenceless man has disarmed and 
paralysed his enemies. The savage Gauls could not lift their swords 
to strike the majestic senators of Rome. “ I cannot slay Marius,” 
exclaimed the barbarian slave, flinging down his .sword and flying 

^ All this is obvious from the context. •The pl.ico which, since the daj’s of St. 
Helena, has been pointed out as the garden of Gethsemane maj’ or may >ioi 
he the authentic site ; hut there can he little douht that the actual Kijros or 

xojpfoi' had an enclosing wall. ' • ■ • 

- John xviii. 8. How absolutely does this narrative shatter to pieces the 
infamous - calumn}' of the Jews, KpvwrSfifi'os /itr koI SiaStSpaaKo-'u (-ovuofarara 
idkar (Orig. c. Ceh. 2, 9, quoted hj' Keim, III. ii. 29S). Keim, without ignoring 
Celsus’s use of - JeuisH calumnies, thinks that this attack is founded on John x. 
39, etc. - - - 

• • ® John xviii. 5. ' One of those minute touches which so clearly mark the eye- 
witness — which, are inexplicable on any other supposition, and ■which abound in 
the narrative of the beloved disciple. -To give -to the' ‘-<1, am He’’ any mystic 
significance (Isa. xliii. 10, LXX. ; Jphn -viii. 28), as is donr by Lange and others, 
seems unreasonablQ. 
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headlong from .-the prison into which he had been sent to murder the 
aged hero.i Is there, then, any ground for the scoffing scepticism 
with which many have received St, John’s simple but striking 
narrative, that at the words “ / am He,” a. movement of contagious 
cowardice took place among the crowd, and, starting back in con- 
fusion, some of them fell to the ground!' Nothing surely was more 
natural. It must be remembered that Judas was among them; that 
his soul was in a state of terrible perturbation; that Orientals are 
specially liable to sudden panic; that fear is an emotion eminently 
sympathetic ; that most of them must have heard of the mighty miracles 
of Jesus, and that all were aware that He claimed to be a Prophet. 
The manner in which He met this large multitude, which the 
alarms of Judas had considered essential to His capture, suggested 
the likelihood of some appeal to supernatural powers, and they were 
engaged in one of those deeds of guilty violence and midnight 
darkness which paralyse the stoutest minds. When we bear this in 
mind and remember that on many occasions in His history the 
presence and word of Christ had sufficed to quell the fuiy of the 
multitude, and to keep Him safe in the midst of them,2 it hardly needs 
any recourse to miracle to account for the fact that these official 
marauders and their infamous guide recoiled from - those simple Avords, 

I am He,” as though tlie lightning had suddenly been flashed into 
their faces. 

WJiile they stood cowering and struggling there. He again asked 
them, “Whom are ye seeking?”' Again they replied, “Jesus oP 
Nazareth.” “ I told you,” He answered, “ that I am He. If, then, 
ye are seeking Me, let these go away,”- For He Himself had said in 
His prayer, “ Of those whom Thou hast given Me have I lost none.”. 

^ Veil. Paterc; ii. 19. Other commentators adduce the further instances of 
M. Antonius (Val. Max. viii. 9, 2), Probus, Pertinax, Teligny, stepson to Admiral 
-Coligny, Bishop Stanislaus, etc. No one, so far as I have seen, quotes the 
instance of Avidius Cassius, who, springing to the door of his tent in night- 
dress, quelled a mutinous army by his mere presence. In the Talmud, seventy 
of the strongest Egyptians fall to the earth in attempting to bind Simeon, the 
brother of Joseph. ’Jeremy Taylor, beautifully says, “ But there was a divinit}’’ 
upon Him that they could not seize Him at first ; but as a wave climbing up a rock 
is beaten back and scattered into members, till falling down it creeps with gentle 
waitings, and kisses the feet of the .stony mountain, and- so encircles it : so the 
soldiers, coming at first .with a rude -attempt, Avere twice repelled by the .glory of 
His person, till they, failing at His-.feet,,were: at.last admitted Jo a seizure-, of His 
body.” {^Life of Christ, Til. xv.) 

® Luke iv. 30 ; John vii. 30 •, viii. 59 ; x. 39 ; Mark xi. 18. 
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The vcords were a signal to the Apostles that they could no longer 
render Him any service, and that they might now consult their own 
safety if they woiild.. But when they saw that He meant to oQer no 
resistance, that He wtis indeed about to surj’endor Himself to His 
enemies, some pulse of shame throbbed in the impetuous soul of Peter. 
CJseless as all resistance had now become, he yet drew his sword, 
and with a foolish and id-aimed blow severed the ear of a man named 
Malchus, a servant of the High Priest. Instantly Jesus stopped the 
ill-timed effort. “ Return that sword of thine into its place,” He said 
to Peter, “for all they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword.” He reproachfully asked His rash disciple v/hether he really 
supposed that He could not escape if He would? Whether the 
breathing of a prayer would not secure for Him — had He not 
voluntarily intended to fuldl the Scriptures by drinking the cup which 
His Father had given Him — the aid, not of twelve timid Apostles, but 
of more than twelve legions of angels ? ” ^ And then, turning to the 
soldiers who Avere holding Him, He said, “Suffer ye thus far,” 2 
and in one last act of miraculous mercy touched and healed the 
wound. 

In the confusion of the night this whole incident seems to have 
passed unnoticed except by a A'ery few. At any rate, it made no 
impression upon these hardened men. Their terror had vanished, 
and had been replaced by insolent confidence. The Great Prophet 
had voluntarily resigned Himself ; He Avas their helpless captive. 
No thunder had rolled; no angel flashed down from heaven for His 
deliverance; no miraculous fire devoured amongst them. They saw 
before them nothing but a Aveary unarmed man, Avhom one of His 
own most intimate folloAvers had betrayed, and Avhose arrest Avas 
simply Avatched in helpless agony by a feAv terrified Galil.'eans. 
They had fast hold of Him, and already some chief priests, and 
elders, and leading ofiicers of the Temple-guard had A-entured to come 

^ A legion during the Empire consisted of about 6,000 men. The fact that 
St. John alone mentions the names of St. Peter and Malchus may arise 
eimplA' from his ha^•ing been more accurately acquainted than the other 
Evangelists with the events of that heart-shaking scene ; but there is nothing 
absurd or improbable in the current supposition, that the name of Peter may 
have been nurposely kept in the background in the earliest cycle of Christian 
records. 

* This may either mean. “ l^et M!e free for one moment Only, while I heal this 
wounded man,” as Alford not improbably understands it ; or* “ Excuse this single 
act of resistance:” 
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out of the dRik background from which they had securely seen His 
capture, and to throng about Him in insulting curiosity. To these 
especially 1 He turned, and said to them, “Have ye come out as 
against a robber with swords and staves 1 When I was daily Avitli 
you in the Temple ye did not stretch out your hands against Me. But 
this is your hour, and the evil license of darkness.” Those fatal words 
quenched the last gleam of hope in the minds of His followers. 
“ Then His disciples, all of them ” ^ — even the fiery Peter, even the 
loving John — forsook Him, and fled.” At that supreme moment 
only one unknown youth — perhaps the owner of Gethsemane, perhaps 
St. Mark the Evangelist, perhaps Lazarus ^ the brother of Martha and 
Mary — ventured, in his intense excitement, to hover on the outskirts 
of the hostile crowd. He had apparently been roused from sleep, 
for he had nothing to cover him except the sinddn, or linen sheet, 
in Avhich he had been sleeping. But the Jewish emissaries, either 
out of the wantonness of a crowd at seeing a person in an unwonted 
guise, or because they resented his too close intrusion, seized hold 
of the sheet which he had wrapped about him ; whereupon he too 
was suddenly terrified, and fled away naked, leaving the linen garment 
in their hands.^ 

Jesus was now alone in the power of His enemies. At the 


^ Luke xxii. 52, ehe 5e . . . irphs robs irpoffy^voiiivovs nphs avrhv apxi^peTs, K.r.\, 
® Jlatt, xxvi. 56, ci ^a07jTal vavres. Many readers will thank me here for 
quoting the fine lines from Browning’s Death in the Desert : — • 

“ Forsake the Christ thou sawest transfigured, Him 
Who trod the sea and brought the dead to life, • 

What should wing this from thee ? Ye- laugh and ask 
What wrung it? E%'en a torchlight and a noise. 

The sudden Roman faces', violent hands, 

And fear of what tlie Jews might do-! Just that, 

And it is written, ‘I forsook and fled.’ 

There was my trial, and it ended thus.” 

® Mark xiv. 51, 52 only. As to the supposition that it was Lazarus — founded 
partly on the locality, partly on the probabilities of the case, partly on the fact that 
the aivbhv was a garment that only a person of some wealth would possess — see a 
beautiful article on “ Lazarus,” by Professor Plumptre, in the Diet, of the Bible. 
Ewald’s supposition that it was St. Paul (!) seems to me amazing. The word 
yvjivbs, though, like the Latin nudtis, it constantly means “ with only the under robe 
on” (1 Sam. xix. 24; John xxi. 7 ; Hos.^E/jy., 391'; Vu’g. G, i. 299), is here prob- 
ably .. - • 1 -. _ . 

- 4 This little incident is peculiar to St. Mark (xiv. 51, 52, where “the young 

-men” should he “they ”). Comp. Amos.' ii.. 16, •' 
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command of the tribune His hands were tied behind His back, ^ and 
forming a close array around Him, tlie Roman soldiers, followed and 
.surrounded by the Jewish servants, led Him once more through the 
night, over the Kidron, and uj) the steep city slope beyond it, to 
the palace of the High Priest. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

JESUS BEFORE THE PRIESTS AND THE SANHEDRIN. 

“ Be slow in judgment .” — TirJic AbJidth, i. 1. 

Although sceptics have dwelt with disproportioned persistency upon 
a multitude of “ discrepancies ” in the fourfold nari-ative of Christ’s 
trial, condemnation, death, and resurrection, these are not of a nature 
to cause the slightest anxiety to a Ciiristian scholar ; nor need tliey 
awaken the most momentary distiTist in anyone who — even if he 
have no deeper feelings in tlie matter — approaches the Gospels with 
no preconceived theory to support, and accepts thorn for that which, 
at the lowest, they claim to be — histories honest up to the fit 11 
knowledge of the writers, but each, if taken alone, confessedly in- 
complete. After repeated study, I declare, quite fearlessly, that though 
the slight variations are numerous — though the lesser particulars 
cannot in every instance be minutely accurate — though no one of 
the narratives taken singly would give us an adequate impi'cssion — 
yet so far from there being, in this jrart of the Gos 2 iel story, any 
irreconcilable contradiction, we can see how one Evangelist sujrple- 
ments the details furnished by another, and can understand the true 
sequence, of the incidents by combining into one whole the separate 
indications which they furnish. It is easy to call such combinations 
arbitrary; but they are only arbitrary in so far as we cannot alwa 3 T 
be certain that the succession of facts was e.xactl}' such as we suppose ; 
and so far are thej' fr’oru being baseless, that, to the careful reader 
of the Gospels, they carry with them a conviction little short of 
certainty. If we treat the Gospels as we should treat any other 
authentic documents r'ceording all that the arrtlrors knew, or all that 
they felt themselves commissioned to record, of the crowded in- 
cidents in one terrible and tumultuous day and night, we shall, 
with car-e and stud}', see how all that thej' tell trs falls accurately 

I John xviii. 12. 
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into its proper position in the general narrative, and shows us a 
sixfold trial, a quadruple derision, a triple acquittal, a twice-repeated 
condemnation of Christ our Lord. 

Reading the Gospels side by side, we soon perceive that of the 
three successive trials which our Lord underwent at the hands of 
the Jews, the first only — ^that before Annas — ^is related to us by 
St. John; the second — that before Caiaphas — by St. Matthew and 
St. Mark ; the third — that before the Sanhedrin — by St. Luke alone.^ 
Nor is there anything strange in this, since the first was the practical, 
the second the potential, the third the actual and formal decision, 
that sentence of death should be passed judicially upon Him. Each 
of the three trials might, from a different point of view, have been 
regarded as the most fatal and important of the three. That of 
Annas was the authoritative praejudicium, that of Caiaphas the 
real determination, that of the entire Sanhedrin at daybreak the final 
ratification.- 

When the tribune, who commanded the detachffient of Roman 
soldiers, had ordered Jesus to be bound, they led Him away without 
an attempt at opposition. Midnight was already passed as they 
hurried Him, from the moonlit shadows of Gethsemane, through 
the hushed sti’eets of the sleeping city, to the palace ^ of the High 
Priest. It seems to have been jointly occupied by the prime movers 
in this black iniquity, Annas, and his son-in-law, Joseph Caiaphas. 
They led Him to Annas first. There the first part ,of the, trial took 
place, probably in a mahxd — a room slightly raised above the pave- 
ment of the court, supported by a pillar, opening to the court in 


1 Nevertheless, St. John distinctly alludes to the second trial (xviii. 24, 
where aireo-reiAer means “ sent,” not “ had sent,” as in the E.V. ; and cf. xi. 46) ; 
and St. Matthew and St. Mark imply the third (Matt, xxvii. 1 ; Mark xv. 1). St. 
Luke, though he contents himself with the narration of the third only— which 
was the only legal one — yet also distinctly leaves room for the first and second 
(xxii. 54). 

2 One might, perhaps, from a slightly different point of view, regard the 
questioning before Annas as mere conspiracy; that before Caiaphas as a sort o‘ 
preliminary questioning, or a.vd.Kpi<ns ; and that before the Sanhedrin as the only 
real and legal trial. 

3 avKii means both the entire palace (Matt. xxvi. 58) and the open court within 
the TTuKdiv or rrpoaiXiov {id. 69). Probably the house was near the Temple (Neh. 
xiii. 4, seqq.).. That Hanan and Caiaphas occupied one house seems probable from 
a comparison of John, xviii. 13 with 15. John, being Imown to Caiaphas, is admitted 
to witness the trial before Annas. 
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the front by two or more arches and a railing.^ It is true that this 
Hanan, son of Seth, tlie Ananus of Josephus, and the Annas of tlie 
Evangelists, had only been the actual High Priest for seven years 
(a.d. 7 — 14),' and that, more than twenty years before this period, 
he had been deposed by the Procurator A^alerius Gratus. He had 
been' succeeded first by Ismael Ben Phabi, then by his son Elcazar, 
then by his son-in-law, Joseph Caiaphas. But the jjriestly families 
would not be likely to attach more importance than they chose to 
a deposition which a strict observer of the Law would have re- 
garded as invalid and sacrilegious ; nor would so astute a people as 
the Jew3 be likely to lack devices which would enable them to 
evade the Roman fiat, and to treat Annas, if they wished to do 
so, as their High Priest de jure, if not de facto. Since the days of 
Herod the Great, the High Priesthood had been degraded from a 
permanent religious office to a temporaiy secular distinction ; and, 
even had it been otherwise, tho rude legionaries would probably 
care less than nothing to whom tliey led their victim. If tlie tribune 
condescended to ask a question about it, it would be easy for the 
Captain of the Temple —who may very probablj’^ have been at this 
time, as we know was the case subsequently, one of the sons of 
Annas himself — to represent Annas as the Sagan - or iVnst — the 

^ See SinitU’.s Bible Diet, s, r. “ House.” This agrees with ,St. Peter being tv 

rfi av\i; (JIatt. xxvi. 09) and tv tt} awAjJ kcIto} (Mark xiv. 00). 

- 'liie title Saffaii haccohanim, “deputy” or “chief” of the priests, is said to 
dale from the day when the Sclcucids neglected for seven years to appoint a 
successor to the wicked Alcimus, and a “ deputy ” had to supply his place. But 
accident must often have rendered a sagan necessary, and wo find “ tho second 
piicst” proinincntlj' mentioned in 2 Kings xxv. 18; Jor. lii. 24 (Buxtorf, Lex. 
Talm. s. v. pD). Thus on one occasion, on the evening of the great D.ay of Atone- 
ment, Hareth, King of Arabia, was talking to Simeon Ben Kamhith, who, being 
High Priest, was rendered legally impure, and imablo to officiate tho next day, 
because some of the king's s.aliva happened to fall on his vestments. His brother 
then supplied his place. It is, however, doubtful whether tho title of Sagan did 
not originate later, and whether any but the real High Priest could, under ordinary 
circumstances, be the Kasl. In fact, the name Nasi seems to be enveloped in 
obscurity. Perhaps it corresponds to the mysterious adpageK ( = Sar am El, “ Prince 
of the People of God ”). Ewald S!i 3 's that Hanan might have been Ah Belli Bin, as 
the second in tho Sanhedrin was called; and it is at any rate clear, among man j' 
obscurities, that short of being High Priest, he might have even exceeded him in 
influence (cf. Acts iv. 6; ilaimon. Sanhedr. 2, 4). The High Priesthood at thD 
time was confined to some half-dozen closeh'-connected families, especialh- tho 
Boethusians, .and the family of Hanan, the Kamhiths, and the Kantheras ; j-et, 
since the days of Herod, the High Priests were so completely the puppets of the 
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‘•Deputy,” or the President of the Sanhedrin— und so as the proper 
person to conduct the preliminary investigation. 

(i) Accordingly, it was before Hanan that Jesus stood first as a 
prisoner at the tribunal. ^ It is probable that he and his family 
had been originally summoned by Herod the Great from Alexandria, 
as supple supporters of a distasteful tyranny. The Jewish historian 
calls this Hanan the happiest man of his time, because he died at 
an advanced old age, and because both he and five of his sons in 
succession — not to mention his son-in-law — had enjoyed the shadow 
of the High Priesthood j 3 so that, in fact, for nearly half a century 
he had practically wielded the sacerdotal power. But to be admired 
by such a renegade as Josephus is a questionable advantage. In 
spite of his prosperity Hanan seems to have left behind him but 
an evil name, and we know enough of his character, even from the 
most unsuspected sources, to recognise in him nothing better than 
an astute, tyrannous, woildly Sadducee, unvenei’able for all Jiis seventy 
years, full of a serpentine malice and meanness which utterly belied 


civil power that there were no less than twenty-eight in 107 years (.Tos. AiilL xx. 
10, § 1). Both Josephus (sfs rtit/ apxtepfuu, 3, J. ii. 20, § 4) and the Talmud (D’bnj 
Dunsnn) quite hear out the language of the Gospels in attributing the pontifical 
power more to a caste than to any individual. The fact seems to he that even in 
these had times the ofiice demanded a certain amount of external dignity and self- 
denial which some men would only tolerate for a time; and their ambition was 
that as many members of their family as possible should have “passed the chair.” 
Such is the inference drawn by Derenbourg from Jos. Antt, xx. 9, { 1 ; and still 
more from the letter of the High Priest Jonathan, son of Hanan, to Agrippa (id. xix, 
6, § 4). Martha, daughter of Boethus, bought the priesthood for her husband, 
Jesus, son of Gamala, and had carpets spread from her house to the Temple when 
she went to see him sacrifice. This man had silk gloves made, that he might not 
dirty his hands while sacrificing ! (See Renan, L' Antechrist, 49 seqq.) 

^ John xviii. 13, 19 — 24. 

^ Eleazar, a.d. 16; Jonathan, a.d. 36; Theophilus, A.n. 37; Matthias, a,t). 
42 — 43 ; Annas the younger, A.n. 63. The Talmudic quotations about Annas and 
his family are given in Lightfoot. They were remarkable for boldness and cunning 
(Jos. A^itt. XK. 9, § 1), and also for avarice and meanness (Sifr. Deuteron. .§ 105). 
(Jer. Pea. 1, 6, quoted by Derenbourg, who calls them “ ces pontifes detestes ”, 
[ifiisf. Pal.,-^. 468].) — An energetic malediction against all these families is found in 
PesacMm, 57 a,. in which occur the words, “ Woe to the house of Hanan ! woe to 
their serpent hissings ! ” (pm’nbn ’b pn n’lo ’b id. 232.)— The Boethusians are 
reproached for their “ bludgeons the Kantheras for their libels ; the Phabis for 
their “fists” (Eaphall, Hist, of the Jews, ii. 370). The passage is a little obscure, 
but the Talmud has many allusions to the worthlessness and worldliness of the priests 
of this period. (Renan, VAntechrist, pp. 50, 51.) 
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tlie meaning of his name,i and engaged at this very moment in a 
dark, disorderly conspirac}’, for which even a woi’se man would have 
had cause to blush. It was before this alien and intriguing hierarch 
that there began, at midnight, the first stage of that long and 
terrible inquisition." 

And there was good reason why St. John should have preserved 
for us this phase of the trial, and preserved it apparently for the 
express reason that it had been omitted by the other Evangelists. 
It is‘ not till after a lapse of years that people can always see clearly 
the prime mover in events with which they have been contemporary. 
At tlie time, the ostensible agent is the one usually regarded as 
most responsible, though he may be in reality a mere link in the 
official machinery. But if there were one man who was more guiltj 
than any other of the death of Jesus, that man was Hanan. His 
ad\’anced age, his preponderant dignity’', his worldly position and 
influence, as one who stood on the best terms with the Herods and 
the Procurators, gave an exceptional weight to his prerogative decision. 
The fact that he should have noticed Jesus at all showed that he 
attached to His teaching a lioUtical significance — showed that he 
was at last afraid lest Jesus should alienate the people yet more 
entirely from the pontifical clique than had ever been done by Shemaia 
or Abtalion. It is most remarkable, and, so far as I know, has 
scarcely ever been noticed, that although the Pharisees undoubtedly 
Avere actuated by a burning hatred against Jesus, and were even so 
eager for His death as to be Avilling to co-operate with the aristocratic 
and priestly Sadducees — from whom they Avere ordinarily separated 
by every kind of difference, political, social, and religious— yet, from 
the moment that the plot for His arrest and condemnation had been 
matured, the Pharisees took so little part in it that their name is 
not once prominently mentioned in any event connected with the 
arrest the trial, the derisions, and the crucifixion.® The Phansees, as 
such, disajqiear; the chief priests and elders take their place. It 
is, indeed, doubtful whether any of the more distinguished Pharisees 
were members' of the degraded sivuilacTum of authority Avhich in those 
bad days still arrogated to itself the title of a Sanhedrin. If we may 
belieA^e not a fcAA' of the indications of the Talmud, that Sanhedrin 
Avas little better than a close, irreligious, unpatriotic confederacy 

1 pn “clement” or “merciful.” 

- ,Tohn XA'iii. 19 — 24. 

s The only exception is John xviii. 3. 
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of monopolising and time-serving priests — the Boetliusim, the Kamhits, 
the Phabis, the family of Hanan, mostly of non-Palestinian origin 
— who were supported by the government, but detested by the people, 
and of whom this bad conspirator was the life and soul. 

Perhaps we may see a further reason for the withdrawal of the 
Pharisees from all active co-operation in the steps which accompanied 
the condemnation and execution of Jesus, not only in the superior 
mildness which is attributed to them, and in their comparative want 
of influence, over the civil administration, but also in their total want 
of sympathy with those into whose fatal toils they had delivered^ 
the Son of God. There seems, indeed, to be a hitherto unnoticed 
circumstance which, while it would kindle to the highest degree the fury 
of the Sadducees, would rather enlist in Christ’s favour the sympathy of 
their rivals. What had roused the disdainful insoucia/nce of these 
powerful aristocrats ? Morally insignificant — the patrons and ad- 
herents of opinions which had so little hold upon the people that J esus 
had never, directed against them one tithe of the stern denunciation 
.■Nvhich He had levelled at the Phai-isees — they had played but a minor 
part in the opposition which had sprung up round the Messiah’s steps. 
Nay, further than this, they ^yollld be at one with .Him in rejecting 
and discountenancing the casuistical frivolities of the Oral Law; they 
might even have rejoiced that they had in Him a holy and irresistible 
ally in their opposition to all the Ilagadoth and Halachoth which had 
germinated in a fungous growth over the whole body of the Mosaic 
institutions.! Whence, then, this sudden outburst of the .deadliest 
opposition! It is a conjecture that has not yet been made, but which 
the notices of the Talmud bring home to my naind with strong con- 
viction, that the rage of these priests was mainly due to our Lord’s 
■words and acts concerning that House of God which they regarded as 
their exclusive domain, and, above all, to His second public cleansing 
of the Temple. They could not indeed press this point in their accu- 
. sations, because the act was one of which, secretly at least, the 
Pharisees, in all probability, heartily approved; and had they urged it 
against Him they would have lost all chance of impressing upon Pilate 
a sense of their unanimity. The finst cleansing might have been 
passed, over as an isolated act of zeal, to which little importance need 
be attached, while the teaching of Jesus "w^as mainly, confined to' 
despised and far-off Clalilee : but the second had been more public and 
more vehement, and had apparently kindled a more general indignation 

! .Tos, Antt. xui. 10, § 0. 
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against the gross abuse which called it forth. Accordingly, in all 
three Evangelists we find that those who complained of the act are not 
distinctively Pharisees, but “ Chief Priests and Scribes ” (Matt. xxi. 
15; Mark xi. 18; Luke xix. 47), who seem to have derived from it a 
fresh stimulus to seek His destruction. 

But, again, it may be asked, Is there any reason beyond this bold 
infraction of their authority, this indignant repudiation of an aiTange- 
ment which they had sanctioned, which would have stirred up the rage 
of these priestly families 1 Yes — ^for we may assume from the Talmud 
that it tended to wound their avarice, to interfere with their illicit and 
greedy gains. Avarice — the besetting sin of J udas — the besetting sm 
of the J ewish race — seems also to have been the besetting sin of the 
family of Hanan. It was they who had founded the chanujoth — the 
famous four shojjs under the twin cedars of. Olivet — ^in which were 
sold things legally pure, and which they had manipulated with such 
commercial cumiing as artificially to raise the price of doves to a gold 
coin apiece, until the people were delivered from this gross imposition 
by the indignant interference of a grandson of Hillel. There is every 
reason to believe that the shops which had intruded even under the 
Temple porticoes were not only sanctioned by their authority, but even 
managed for their profit. To interfere with these was to rob them of 
one important source of that wealth and worldly comfort to which they 
attached such extravagant importance. There was good reason why 
Hanan, the head representative of “the viper brood,” as a Talmudic 
writer calls them, should strain to the utmost his cruel prerogative 
of power to crush a Prophet whose actions tended to make him and 
his powerful family at once wholly contemptible and comparatively 
poor. 

Such then were the feelings of bitter contempt and hatred with 
which the ex-High Priest assumed the initiative in interrogating 
Jesus. The fact that he dared not avow them — nay, was forced to 
keep them wholly out of sight — ^would only add to the intensity of 
his bitterness. Even his method of procedure seems to have been as 
illegal as was his assumption, in such a place and at such an hour, of 
any legal function whatever. Anxious, at all hazards, to trump up 
some available charge of secret sedition or of unorthodox teaching, he 
questioned Jesus of His disciples and of His doctrine. The answer, 
for all its calmness, involved a deep reproof. “ I have spoken openly' 
to the world ; I ever taught in the synagogue and in the Temple, 
where all the Jews come together, and in secret I said nothing. "Why 
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askest tb.ou Me ? Ask those who have heard Me what I said to them. 
Lo! these”— pointing, perhaps, to the bystanders^ — “know what / 
said to them,” The emphatic repetition of tlie “ I,” and its unusually 
significant position at the end of the sentence, show that a contrast 
was intended ; as though He had said, “ This midnight, this sedition, 
this secrecy, this indecent mockery of justice, are yov/rs, not Mine. 
There has never been anything esoteric in My doctrine ; never anything 
to conceal in My actions j no hole-and-corner plots among My followers. 
But thou 1 and thine 1 ” Even the' minions of Annas felt the false 
position of their master under this rebuke ; they felt that before the 
innocence of this youthful Rabbi of Nazareth the hypocrisy of the 
hoaiy Sadducee was abashed. “ Answerest thou the High Priest so 1 ” 
said one of them Avith a burst of illegal insolence ; and then, un- 
reproved by this priestly violator of justice, he profaned with the first 
infamous bloAv the sacred face of Christ. Then first that face Avhich, 
as the poet-preacher says, “the angels stare upon Avith Avonder as 
infants at a bright sunbeam,” Avas smitten by a contemptible slave. 
The insult Avas borne with noble meekness. Even St. Paul, Avhen 
similarly insulted, flaming into sudden anger at such illegal violence, 
had scathed the ruffian and his abettor Avith “ God shall smite thee, 
thou whited Avail ” : 2 but He, the Son of God — He Avho Avas infinitely 
aboAm all apostles and all angels — with no flash of anger, Avith no 
heightened tone of natu7,-al indignation, quietly reproved the impudent 
transgressor Avith the Avords, “ If I spoke evil, bear Avitness concerning 
the evil ; but if Avell, why smitest thou Me 1 ” It Avas clear that 
nothing more could be extorted from Him : that before such a tribunal 
He Avould brook no further question. Bound, in sign that He was to 
be condemned — though unheard and unsentenced — Annas sent Him 
across the court-yard to Joseph Caiaphas, his son-in-laAv, who, not by 
the grace of God, but by the grace of the Roman Procurator, Avas the 
titular High Priest. 

(ii) Caiaphas, lilce his father-in-law, was a Sadducee — equally astute 

^ ovroi, not e’/ceij/oi. 

^ Acts xxiii. 3. It is remarkable that in the Talmudic malediction of these 
priestly families (^Pesach. 57 ; Toseft. Menachoth, 15) there is an express complaint 
that they monopolised all offices by making their sons treasurers, captains (of the 
Temple), etc., and that “ their servants strike the people icith their rods.'' When 
iT osephus talks of Hanan the son of Hanan as “ a prodigious lover of liberty and 
admirer of democracy,” the mere context is quite sufficient to show that this is 
a very careless, if not dishonest, judgment; as for his wonderful “virtue” and 
“justice,” it is probable that Josephus hardly cared to reconcile his own stateinejits 
with -what he records of him in Anti. xx. 9, j 1. 
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and unsdrupulous with Annas, but endowed with less force of 
character and will. In his house took place the second private and 
irregular stage of the trial. ^ Thex*e — for though the poor Apostles 
could not watch for one hour in sympathetic prayer, these nefarious 
plotters could watch all night in their deadly malice — a few of the 
most desperate enemies of Jesus among the Priests and Sadduceea 
were mot. To form a session of the Sanhedrin there must at least 
have been twenty-three meinbei’S present. And we may pei’haps be 
allowed to conjecture that this particular body before which Christ 
w'as now convened was mainly composed of Priests. There were in 
fact three Sanliedrins, or, as we should rather call them, committees of 
the Sanhedrin, which ordinarily met at different places — in the Lishcat 
Ihujgazzitliy or Paved Hall ; in the Beth Midrash, or Chamber by the 
Partition of the Temple ; and near the Gate of the Temple Mount. 
-Such being the case, it is no unreasonable supposition that these com- 
mittees were composed of different elements, and that one of them may 
have been mainly sacerdotal in its constitution. If so, it would have 
Oeen the most likely of them all, at the present crisis, to embrace the 
most violent measures against One whose teaching now seemed tq 
endanger the very existence of pidestly rule.- 

But, whatever may have been the nature of the tribunal over which 
Caiaphas was now presiding, it is clear that the Priests were foi’ced to 
change their tactics. Instead of trying, as Hanan had done, to over- 
awe and entangle Jesus with insidious questions, and so to involve 
Him in a charge of secret apostasy, tliey now tried to brand Him with 
the crime of public error. In point of fact their own bitter divisions 
made the task of convicting Him a difficult one. If they dwelt on any 
supposed opposition to civil authority, that would rather enlist the 
sympathies of the Phai’isees in His favour ; if they dwelt on supposed 
Sabbath violations or neglect of traditional observances, that would 
accord with the views of the Sadducees. The Sadducees dared not 

^ Mutt. .vxvi. 59 — G8 ; Mark xiv. 55 — Co. In-egular, for capital trials could 
only take place by daylight (Sanhedr. iv. 1). 

“ Twontj'-threo would bo about a third of the entire number (Maimonides, 
Sanhcdr. 3). Unless there be some sliglit confusion between the second and third 
trials, the jrarrej of Mark xiv. 53, cannot be taken an pled de la lettre, but must 
mean simply “ all who were engaged in this conspiracy.” Indeed, this seems to 
bo distinctly implied in JIark xv. 1. Similarly in Matt. xxvi. 59, rt crui'cSptov 
3\or must mean “ that entire committee of tho Sanhedrin,” as may bo seen by com- 
paring it with xxvii. 1. That avvl^piov may be used simply for a small Beth Bin is 
clear from Matt. V. 22. (Jost. i. 404.) 
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complain of His cleansing of tlie Temple: the Pharisees, or those who 
represented them, found it useless to advert to His demmciations of 
tradition. But Jesus, infinitely nobler than His own noblest Apostle, 
would not foment these latent animosities, or evoke for His own 
deliverance a contest of these slumbering prejudices. He did not 
disturb the temporary compromise which united them in a common 
hatred against Himself. Since, therefore, they had nothing else to gc 
upon, the Chief Priests and the entire Sanhedrin “ sought false witness ” 
— such is the terribly simple expression of the Evangelists — ^'sought 
false witness against Jesus to put Him to death.” Many men, with a 
greedy, unnatural depravity, seek false witness — mostly of the petty, 
ignoble, malignant sort; and the powers of evil usually supply it to 
them. The Talmud seems to insinuate that the' custom, which they 
pretend was the general one, had been followed in the case of Christ? 
and that -two witnesses had been placed in concealment while a 
treacherous disciple — ostensibly Judas Iscaidot— had obtained from His 
own lips an avowal of His claims. This, however, is no less false than 
the assertion of the ti-act Sanhedrin, that Jesus had been excommuni- 
cated by Joshua Ben Perachiah, and that though for forty days a 
herald proclaimed that He had brought magic from Egypt and seduced 
the people, no single witness came forward in His favour.^ Setting 
aside these absurd ' inventions, we -learn from the Gospels that though 
the agents of these priests were eager to lie, yet their testimony was so 
false, so shadowy, so self-oontradictory, that it melted 'to nothing, and 
even those unjust judges could not with any decency accept it. ' But at 
last two came forward, whose false witness looked more promising.- 
They had heard Him say something about destroying the Temple, and 
rebuilding it in three days. According to one version His expression 
had been, I can destroy t\\hi Temple”; according to another,- will 
destroy this Temple.” The fact was that He had said neither, but 
“ Destroy this Temple ” ; and the imperative had but been addressed, 
hypothetically, to them. They were to be the destroyers ; He had but 
promised to rebuild. It Svas just one of those perjuries which was all 
the more perjured, because it bore some distant resemblance to the 
truth. By giving a difierent nuance to His actual words they had, 

^ Sanhedr., 43 a. (Griitz, Gesch. Jud. iii. 242.) — See Excursus II., “Allusions to 
Clirist and Christians in the Talmud.” 

■ The brevity of the Evangelists prevents us from knowing whether the ordinary 
Jewish -rules of evidence were observed. For Josephus’s account of the- trial of 
Zechariah the son of Baruch, see Bell. Jud, iv. 5, § 4. , 
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■with the ingenuity of slandei", reversed their meaning, and hoped to 
found upon them a charge of constructive blasphemy. But even this 
semblable perjury utterly broke do^vn, and Jesus listened in silence 
while His disunited enemies hopelessly confuted each other’s testimony. 
Guilt often breaks into excuses whei’e perfect innocence is dumb. ' He 
suffered His false accuser’s and their false listeners to entangle them- 
selves in the coil of their own malignant lies, and the silence of the 
innocent Jesus atoned for the excuses of the guilty Adam. 

But that majestic silence troubled, thwarted, confounded, maddened 
them. . It weighed them down for the, moment with an incubus of 
intolerable self-condemnation. They felt, before that silence, as if 
they were the culprits, He the judge. And as every poisoned arrow of 
their ' carefully-provided perjuries fell harmless at His feet, as though 
blunted on the diamond shield of His innocence, they began to fear 
lest, after all, their thirst for His blood would go unslaked, and tlieir 
whole plot fail. Were they thus to be conquered by the feebleness of 
their own weapons, without His stirring a finger, or uttei’ing a ,v/ord ? 
Was this Prophet of Nazareth -to prevail against them, merely for lack 
of a few consistent lies 1 Was His life charmed even against calumny 
confirmed by oaths ? It was intolerable ! 

. Then Caiaphas was overcome with a paroxysm of fear and anger. 
Starting up from- his judgment-seat; and striding into the midst-l — with 
what a voice, with what an attitude we may well imagine ! — “Answerest 
Thou NOTHING 1 ” he exclaimed. “ What is it that these witness against 
Thee Had not Jesus been aware that these His judges were wilfull}’- 
feeding on ashes and seeking lies. He might have answered ; but now 
His awful silence remained unbroken. 

Then, reduced to utter despair and fury, this false High Priest — 
with marvellous inconsistency, with disgraceful illegality — still standing 
as it were with a threatening attitude over his prisoner, exclaimed, “ 1 
adjure Thee by the li\’ing God to tell us" — ^^vhat ? whether Thou art a 
malefactor ? whether Tliou hast secretly taught sedition 1 whether Thou 
hast openly uttered blasphemy ? — no, but (and surely the question showed 
the dread misgiving which lay under all their deadly Conspiracy against 
Him)— “ WHETHER Thou art the Christ, the Son op God?” 

^ Mark xiv. 60, hi'affras . . . els fieaov. The Sanhedrin sat on opposite divans 
of a circular hall ; the iVhsj, or President, who was usually the High Priest, sat in 
the middle at the farther end, with the Ab Beth Bin, or Father of the House of 
Judgment, on his right, and the Chaham, or Wise Man, on his left. The accused 
was placed'Opposite to him. (See Jos. Bell. Jtt^. iv. 6, § 4 ; Keim, III. ii. 328.) 
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Strange question to a bound, defenceless, condemned Crittiinal 3 and 
strange question from such a questioner — a High Priest of His people ! 
Strange question from the judge who was hounding on his false witnesses 
against the prisoner! Yet so adjured, and to such a question, Jesus 
could not be silent 3 on such a point He could not leave Himself open 
to misinterpretation. In the days of His happier ministry, when they 
would have taken Him by force to make Him a King — in Hie days when 
to claim the Messiahship in their sense would have been to meet all their 
passionate prejudices half-way, and to place Himself upon the topmost 
pinnacle of their adoring homage — ^in those days He had kept His title 
of Messiah in the background : but now, at this awful decisive moment, 
when death was near — when, humanly speaking, nothing could be gained 
everything must be lost, by the avowal— there thrilled through all the 
ages — thrilled through that Eternity which is the synchronism of all 
the future, and all the present, and all the past — the solemn answer, 
“ I AM 3 1 and ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of 
power, and coming with the clouds of heaven.^’ ” In that answer the 
thunder rolled — a thunder louder than at Sinai, though the ears of the 
cynic and the Sadducee heard it not then, nor hear it no^V■.■ In overacted 
and ill-omened horror, the unjust judge who had thus supplemented the 
failure of the perjuries which he had vainly sought— ^the false High 
Priest rending his linen robes before the True® — demanded of the 
assembly His instant condemnation. 

“ Blasphemy 1 ” he exclaimed 3 “ what further nee^ have we of 
witnesses ? See, noio ye heard His blasphemy ! What is your decision 1 " 

1 In Matt. xxvi. 64, St elnas. Alford refers to John x. 49. 

- Dan. vii. 13 : “I saw in the night visions, and, behold, one like the Son of Man 
tame with the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of Days, and they brought 
him near before him.” Hence the hybrid term, Bar-ve^eA?/, “ Son of a cloud,” 
applied to the Messiah in Sanhedr. 96, 6. 

3 This was forbidden to the High Priest in cases of mom-ning (Lev. x. 6 ; 
xxi. 10) ; but the Jewish Halaeha considered it lawful in cases of blasphemy 
gidduph) (1 Macc. xi. 71 ; Jos, B. J. ii. 15, § 4). As to Joseph Caiaphas, the Talmud 
is absolutely silent ; but the general conception Avhich it gives of the priests of this 
epoch agrees entirely with the Gospels. It tells how since the days of Valerius 
Gratus the office had constantly been bought and sold ; how the widow Slartha, 
daughter of Boethus, gave Agrippa II. two bushels of gold denarii to buy it for 
Joshua Ben Gamala, her' betrothed ; how it .was disgraced by cringing meanness 
and supple sycophancy ; how there were .more than eighty of these High Priests of 
the second Temple (which they quoted in illustration of Prov. x. 27) whereas there 
were only eighteen of the first Temple (Frankl, Monatsschrift, Dec. 1852,- p, 588 ; 
Kaphall, Hist, of Jews, ii. 368) ; and many other disgraces and enormities. 
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And Avith tJie confused tumultuous cry, “ He is ish maveth/^’ ‘-A. man 
of death,” ‘‘ Guilty of death,” the dark conclave was broken up, and the 
second stage of the trial of Jesus was over.^ 


CHAPTER LIX. 

THE INTERVAL BETWEEN THE TRIAI^, 

“ I gave my back to the smiters, and my cheeks to them that pliieked ofi tho 
hair : I hid not my face from shame and spitting.” — I sa. 1. 6. 

And this Avas Iioav the Jcavs at last received their promised Messiah— ■ 
longed for Avith passionate liopes during two thousand years ; since then 
regretted in bitter agony for Avell-nigh two tliousand more ! From tiiis 
moment He aa^rs regarded 2 by all the apparitors of the JeAvish Court as a 
heretic, liable to death by stoning ; and Avas only remanded into custody 
to be kept till break of day, because by daylight only, and in the Lishcat 
Haggazziih, or Hall of Judgment, and only by a full session of the 
entire Sanhedrin, could He be legally condemned. And since noAV they 
looked upon Him as a fit person to be insulted with impunity. He was 
hailed through the court-yard to the guard-room Avith bloAA’s and curses, 
in Avhich it may be that not only the attendant menials, but even the 
cold but now infuriated Sadducees took their share. It Avas long past 
midnight, and the spring air Avas then most chilly. In the centre of the 
court the servants of the priests Avere Avarming themselves under the 
frosty starlight as they stood round a fire of coals. And as He was led 
past that fire He heard — Avhat Avas to Him a more deadly bitterness 
than any Avhich His brutal persecutors could pour into His cup of 
anguish — He heard His boldest Apostle denying Him Avith oaths. 

' For during these tAvo sad hours of His commencing tragedy, as He 
stood in the Halls of Annas and of Caiaphas, another moral tragedy, 
which He had already prophesied, had been taking place in the outer 
court. 

As far as Ave can infer from the various narratives,® the palace in 

^ Cf. Hum. XXXV. 31. 

" “ Millioneu gebrocbener Herzen und Augen haben seinen Tod noch nicht 
abgebiisst” (G-ratz, iii. 246). On the whole of this trial, see the powerful and noble 
remarks of Lange (iv. 309) and Keim (u^i supra). 

® In this narrative again there are obvious variations in the quadruple accounts 
of the Evangelists ; but the text will sulEciently show that there is no irreconcilable 
discrepancy if they aio judged fairly and on common-sense principles. The concep- 
tion of accuracy in ancient Avriters differed Avidely from our own, and a document ia 
20 
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Jerusalem, conjointly occupied by Annas the real, and Caiaphas the 
titular High Priest, seems to have been built round a square court, and 
entered by an arched passage or vestibule ; and on the farther side of 
it, probably up a' short flight of stej)s,i was the hall in which the 
committee of the Sanhedrin had met. Timidly, and at a distance, two 
only of the Apostles had so far recovered from their fii-st panic as to 
follow far in the rear " of the melancholy procession. One of these — the 
beloved disciple — known perhaps to the High' Priest’s household as a 
young fisherman of the Lake of Galilee — had found ready admittance, ' 
with no attempt to conceal his sympathies or his identity. Hot so the 
other. Unknown, and a Galiltean, he had been stopped at the door by 
the youthful portress. Better, far better, had his exclusion been final,' 
For it was a night of tumult, of teiTor, of suspicion ; and Peter was 
weak, and his intense love was mixed with fear, and yet he was 
venturing into the very thick of his most dangerous enemies. But 
John, regretting that he should be debarred from entrance, and judging 
perhaps of his friend’s firmness by his own, exerted his influence to 
obtain admission for him, 'With bold imprudence, and concealing the 
better motives which had brought him thither, Peter, warned though he 
had been, but warned in vain, walked into the court-yard to the fire of 
charcoal which was burning in the middle, and sat down in the midst 
of the servants ® of the Priests before whom at that moment his Lord 
was being arraigned on a charge of deatln The portress, after the ' 
admission of those concerned in the capture, seems to have been relieved 
(as was only natural at that late hour) by another maid, and advancing 
■to the group of her fellow-servants, she fixed her gaze"^ on the dubious 
stranger as he sat full m the red glare of the firelight, and then, with a 
flash of recognition, exclaimed, “ Why, you, as well as the other, were 
with J esus of Galilee.” ^ Peter was off his guard. , At this period of 

b}’- no means necessarily inaccurate, because the brevity, or the special purpose, or 
the limited information of the ■writer, made it necessarily incomplete. “ Q,ui plura. 
dicit, pauciora complectitur ; qui pandora dicit, plura non negat.” 

^ Mark xiv. G6, Karco iy rij avKij. 

~ Luke xxii. .54, naicp66ei>, 

^ Luke xxii. 55, fiecros avrSiv. The words irphs rb (pais (Mark xw. 54) indicate 
that his boldness in w'alking into the full firelight caused him recog;nition, 

Luke xxii. 56, areyicracra. For the other particulars in this clause compare' 
John xviii, 17 with Matt. xxvi. 69'; Mark xiv. 67. ‘For fem'ale porters, see Mark 
xiii. 34 ; Acts xii. 13. _ 

® It is most instructive to observe that no one of the Evangelists puts exactly the 
same words into her mouth (showing clearly the nature of their report), and yet each 
faithfully preserves the aal. which, in the maid’s question, couples Peter with JohiL 
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life his easy impressionable nature was ever liable to be moulded b}”- the 
influence of the, moment, amd he passed readily into passionate extremes. 
To. the last he was o/j-aXwc ai’o)fiaXos, “consistently inconsistent.” Long, 
long afterwards, we find a wholly unexpected confirmation of the prob- 
ability of this sad episode of his life, in the readiness with which he 
lent himself to the views of the Apostle of the Gentiles, and the equal 
facility with Avhich a false shame, and a fear of “ them which wdi-e of 
the circumcision,” made him swerve into the wrong and narrow pi’o- 
prieties of “ certain which came from James.” And thus it was that the 
mere curious question of an inquisitive young girl startled him by its 
suddenness into a quick denial of his Lord. “ I do not know him, 
woman,” he exclaimed ; “nor do I undei’stand what you mean.” Doubt- 
less, at the moment, it presented itself to him as a mere prudent evasion 
of needless danger. But did he hope to stop there 1 Alas, “ once denied ” 
is always “thrice denied”; and the sudden “ manslaughter upon truth” 
always, and rapidly, develops into its deliberate murder; and a lie is 
like a stone set rolling upon a mountain-side, which is instantly beyond 
its utterer’s control. 

For a moment, perhaps, his denial was accepted, for it had been 
public, and emphatic.^ But it warned him of his danger. Guiltily he 
slinks away again from the glowing brazier to the arched entrance of 
the court, as the crowing of a cock smote, not quite unheeded, oji his 
guilty ear.3 His respite was very short. The portress — part of whose 
duty it was to draw attention -to dubious strangers — had evidently 
gossiped about him to the servant who had relieved her in charge of the 
door. Some other idlers were standing about, and this second maid 
pointed him out to them as having certainly been with Jesus of 
'Nazareth. A lie seemed more than ever necessary now, and to secure 

Matt. xxvi. 70, i/xirpoa-Bev TTavrwv ; Mark siv. 68, owe oiSa (sc. avrbv), ooSii 
ivlcrafiai arh \tyeis. 

"Matt. xxvi. 71, tiy rhv wAat'a ; M,'irk xiv. 68, eh ri irpoavAiop. There must he 
some trivial “ inaccuracy,” if anyone cares to press the word, either here or in John 
xviii. 2.5 {tJirov oZv avT<p), Luke xxii. 58 {erepos). A wretched pseudo-criticism has 
fixed on the cock as “ unhistorical,” because the Jews are thought to have held cocks 
unclean, from their scratching in the dung. I3ut not to mention that the bird may 
have belonged to some Roman in the Tower of Antonia, other Talmudical stories 
show that cocks were kept at Jerusalem : e.ff., the story of a cock that was stoned for 
killing an infant (Berachdth, 27, 1 ; see Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. 81, 20.53). It is a con- 
descension to notice such objections, particularly when they are supposed to res^on 
Talmudical authorities quoted from our imperfect knowledge of a literature which is 
•inveterately unhistorical, and abounds in self-contradiction^ See Excursus XII., 
“Notes on the Talmud.” 
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himself from all further molestation hi. condrmed it with an Oath. .But 
now flight seemed impossible, for it would only confirm suspicion ; so 
with desperate, gloomy resolution he once more — with feelings which 
can barely be imagined — joined the unfriendly and suspicious group who 
Avere standing round the fire. 

• A whole hour passed : for him it musb have been a fearful hour, and 
one 'never to be forgotten. The temperament of Peter Avas far too 
nervous and’vehement to suffer him to feel at ease under this new com- 
plication of ingratitude and falsehood. If he remain silent amongphese 
priestly servitors, he is betrayed by the restless self-consciousness of an 
evil secret Avhich tries in vain to simulate indifference ; if he brazen it 
out Avitli careless talk, he is fatally betrayed by his Galilsean burr. It 
is evident that, in spite of denial and of oath, they Avholly distrust and 
despise him ; and at last one of the High Priest’s servants — a kinsman 
of the Avounded Malchus — once more confidently charged him Avitli 
having been Avith Jesus in the garden, taunting him, in proof of it, Avith 
the misplaced gutturals of his provincial dialect; “ Fellow,” ^ said Peter, 
“ I am not one of them.” The others joined in the accusation. ^ Unless 
he persisted, all Avas lost Avhich might seem to have been gained. 
Pei’haps one more effort would set him quite free from these trouble- 
some charges, and enable him to wait and see the end. Pressed closer 
and closer by the sneering, threatening band of idle servitors — sinking 
deeper and deeper into the mire of faithlessness and fear — “ then began 
he to curse and to swear, saying, I know not the man.” And at that 
fatal moment of guilt, Avhich might Avell have been for him the moment 
of an apostasy as fatal and final as had been that of his brother apostle 
— at that fatal moment, Avhile those shameless curses still quivered on, 
the air — first the cock creAv in the cold grey dusk, and at the same 
moment, catching the last accents of those perjured oaths, either through 
the open portal of the judgment-hall, ^ or as He was led past the group 
at the fireside through the open court, Avith rude pushing and ribald 
jeers, and blows and spitting — the Lord — the Lord in the agony of His 
humiliation, in the majesty of His silence — “ the Lord turned and looked 
upon Peter” Blessed are those on Avhom, Avhen He looks in sorroAV, the 
Lord looks also Avitb loA^'e ! It was enough. Like an arrow through his 

o o 

1 Luke x.Kii. 58 {ivOpunre). . - 

~ John xviii. 26 [avyyeviis ) ; Luke xxii. 59 (&\\os rts hiia-xt/pl^ero ) ; Matt. xxvi. 
73 (ot ecToiTey) ; Mark xiv. 70 (oi irapecrTwres). 

8 The room in which Jesus Avas being tried may have been one of the Irind called 
■tnuch'ad in the East, i.e., a room with an open front, two or more arches, and a low 
railing, the floor of Avhicb is a paved leeuxCn. (Lane, Mod^ Egyptians, i. 22.) 
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Inmost soul, shot the mute eloquent anguish of that reproacliful glance. 
As the sunbeam smites the last hold of snow upon the rock, ere it rushes 
in avalanche down the tormented hill, so the false self of the fallen 
A jiostle slipped away. It was enough : “he saw no more enemies, he 
knew no more danger, he feared no moi’e death.” Flinging the fold of 
his mantle over his head,i he too, like Judas, rushed forth in.to the 
night. Into the night, but not as Judas; into the unsunned outer 
darkness of miserable self-condemnation, but not into the midnight of 
remoi’se and of despair; into the night, but, as has been beautifully said, 
it was “to meet the morning dawn.”^ If the angel of Innocence had 
left him, the angel of Repentance took him gently by the hand. Sternly, 
yet tenderly, the spirit of grace led up this broken-hearted penitent 
before the tribunal of his own conscience, and there his old life, his old 
shame, his old weakness, his old self was doomed to that death of godly 
sorrow which was to issue in a new and a .spiritual birth. 

It was this crime, committed against Him by the man who had first 
proclaimed Him as the Christ — who had come to Him over the stormy 
Avater — who had drawn the sword for Him in Gethsemane — Avho had 
affirmed so indignantly that he would die with Him rather than deny 
Him — it was this denial, confirmed by curses, that Jesus heard im- 
mediately after He had been condemned to death, and at the very 
commencement of His first terrible dei-ision. For, in the guard-room to 
Avhich He Avas remanded to aAvait the break of day, all the ignorant 
malice of religioiis hatred, all the naiTOW AUilgarity of brutal spite, all 
the innate cruelty Avhich lurks under the abjectness of Eastern servility, 
Avere let loose against Him. His very meekness. His very silence, His 
very majesty — the stainlessness of His innocence, the grandeur of His 
fame — every divine circumstance and quality Avhich raised Him to a 
height so immeasurably above His persecutors — all these made Him a 
more Avelcome Auctim for their Ioav and devilish ferocity. They spat in 
His face ; they smote Him Avith rods ; they struck Him Avith their 
closed fists and Avith their open palms.'^ In the feiiiility of their 
insolence, they inAmnted against Him a sort of game. Covering His 

1 i-irifiaXiit’ (Mark xw. 7^)- This seems a hett'er meaning than (i.) “vehemently” 
(Matthew, Luke, TtiKpSis), or (ii.) “when ho thought thereon” (but of. Marc. Aurel 
Comment, x. 30), or (iii.) “ hiding his face in his hands.” 

“ Lange vi. 319. 

3 Matt. xxA'i. 67, eVeVrytroi' . . . (slapped Avith Open palm) . . . 

^^pdTTKrav (struck, probably with sticks) ; Mark xiv. 65, pairiffiiaffiv . . . iiha^ov ah 
e^aWon; Luke xxii.- 63, 64, iveiraiCov avr^ hipovre! . . . rls itTriv & iratcrai 
(Tj ; ’ There is a pathetic variety in these Gyp forms of insult by blows [cf. Acts xxi, 
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eyes by fliuging an ahha over His head, they hit Him again and again, 
with the repeated question, “ Prophesy to us, 0 Messiah, who it is that 
smote Thee.” ^ So they wiled away the dark cold hours till the morning, 
I’evenging themselves upon His impassive innocence for their own 
present vileness and previous terror; and there, in the midst of that 
savage and wanton vaiietry, the Son of God, bound and blindfold, stood 
in His long silent agony, defenceless and alone. It was His first derision 
— His derision as the Christ, the Judge attainted, the Holy One a 
criminal, the Deliverer in bonds. 

(iii) At last the miserable lingering hours were over, and the" grey 
dawn shuddered, and the morning blushed upon that memorable day; 
And with the earliest dawn — for so the Oral Law ordained, 2 and they 
who could trample on all justice and- all mercy were yet scrupulous 
about the infinitely little — Jesus was led into the Lishcat Haggazzitli, 
or Paved Hall at the south-east of the Temple, or perhaps into the 
Chanujoth, or “ Shops,” which owed their existence to Hanan and 
his family, where the Sanhedi'in had been summoned, for His third 
actual, but His first formal and legal trial.^ It was now probably 
about six o’clock in the morning,' and a full session met. "Well- 
nigh all — for there were the exceptions at least .of Hicodemus 
32 ; xxiii. 2 ;■ Isa. 1. 6 ; and the treatment of one of Annas’s own sons (Jos. S. J, iv. 

5, H)]- , . ; 

^ "Wetstein quotes from Sanliedr. f. 93 b, a similar tentative applied to the false 
Messiah, Bar-Cochebas. ■' . 

^ Zohai', 56. See Excursus V. 

3 .Luke xxii. 66 — 71. It is only by courtesy that this body can be regarded 
as a Sanhedrin at all. Josl observes that there is in the Romish period no trace 
of any genuine legal Sanhedrin, apart from mere special incompetent gatherings. 
(See ^os. - Antt. xx. 9, § 1 ; B. J. iv. 6, § 4.) But all the facts about the 
Sanhedrin of this period are' utterly obscure. On Sabbaths and feast-days they are 
said to have met in the Beih. MidrasJi, or Temple Synagogue, which was built 
along the Chel, or wall between the outer Court and the. Court of the Women. 
(Lightfoot, Sor. Sehr, ; Keim, etc.) R. ' Ismael, son of R. Jose, the author of 
^eder Olam, is reported to have said that “ forty years before the destruction of the 
Temple the Sanhedrin exiled itself (from the Paved Hall), and established itself im- 
the Chamijolh" [Ahoda Zara, 8 5); and this is the first of ten migrations 
of the Sanhedrin mentioned in Bosh ■ Hashana, 31 a. These Clianajoth, 
four in number, are said to have been shops for the sale of doves, etc., imder 
a cedar on the Mount of Olives, cormected with the Temple bj"- a bridge 
over the Kedron {Taanith, iv. 8). They seem to have been founded by the 
family of Annas, who made them very profitable, and they are called pn 133 
/Ti'ixt. They .wore destroyed by the mob w'hcn the goods of these detested 
priests were pillaged three years before tho siege of Jerusalem* (Derenbourg, Hist, 

Bal. .468 ; Buxtorf, Lex, Talm. -s. v. tji, p. 514.) 
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and of Joseph of Ai'imathea, and we may hope also of Gamaliel, 
the grandson of Hillel — were inexorably bent upon His death. The 
Priests were there, whose greed and selfishness He had reproved j 
the Elders, whose hypocrisy He had branded ; the Scribes, whose 
ignorance He had exposed ; ^ and worse than all, the worldly, 
sceptical, would-be philosophic Sadducees, always the most cruel and 
dangerous of opponents,^ whose empty sapience He had so grievously 
confuted. All these ' were bent upon His death ; all filled with 
repulsion at that infinite goodness ; all burning with hatred against 
a purer nature than any which they could even conceive in their 
loftiest dreams. And yet their task in trying to achieve His 
destruction was not easy. The Jewish fables of His death in the 
Talmud, which are shamelessly false from beginning to end,^ say 
that for forty days, though summoned daily by heraldic procla- 
mation, not one person came forward, according to custom, to 
maintain His innocence, and that consequently He was first stoned as 
a seducer of the people (mesUh), and then hung on the accursed 
tree. The fact was that the Sanhedrists had not the power of 
inflicting death,^ and even if the Pharisees might have ventured 

^ These are the Sopherim, who -may perhaps have ordinarily formed a separate 
committee of the Sanhedrin. See Excursus XIIT., “ The Sanhedrin.” 

^ Though Josephus was a Pharisee, we may, from its probability, accept 
his testimony on this point — elcrl irepl rks Kpiffeis iifiol irapa Trdvras tovs 
’ lovSalavs [Anit. xiii. 10, § 6 ; i7. J". ii. 8, § 14). The philosophic insouciance 
of a man of the world, when once thoroughly irritated, knows no scruples. 
Ordinarily the Sanhedrin was a mild tribunal. The members fasted a whole day 
when they had condemned anyone to death, and many Eabbis declared themselves 
with strong abhorrence against capital punishments. Some of them — ^like E. 
Akiba — considered it a blot on a meeting of the Sanhedrin to condemn even 
one offender to death. (Salvador, Institt. de Moise, ii. ; Vie de Jesus, ii. 108.) 
Their savagery oh this occasion was doubtless due to Sadducean influence. 
The Megillath Taanith, § 10, mentions a sort of traditional penal code of this 
party which seems- to have been Draconian in its severity, and which the 
Pharisees succeeded in annulling. These Sadducean priests, like Simeon Ben 
Shetach before them, had “hot hands." (Derenbourg, p. 106.) See Excursus 
XIV., “ Pharisees and Sadducees.” 

® Anyone who ' cares to look at the Talmudic falsehoods and confusions about 
Ben Sotada, Pandera, etc., may see them in Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. s. v. nan, p. 
1458, seqq. ; Derenbourg, Eist. de Pal. 468, seqq. In une.xpurgated editions of the 
Talmud, the name of Jesus is said to occur twenty times. See Excursus II., 
'“Allusions to Christ and Christians in the Talmud.” 

^ This is distinctly stated by the Jews in John xviii. 31, and though con- 
temporary notices seem to show that in any common case the Eomans might 
overlook a judicial murder on religious grounds (John v- IS ; vii. 25 ; Acts xxjii. 27), 
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to usurp it in a tumultuary sedition, as they afterwards, did in 
the case of Stephen, the less 'fanatic and more cosmopolitan 
Sadducees would be less likely to do so. Not content, therefoi’e, 
-with the clierem, or ban of greater excommunication, their only 
way to compass His death Avas to hand Him over to the secular 
arm.i At present they had only against Him a charge of con- 
structive blasphemy, founded on an admission forced from Him 
by the High Priest, when even their OAvn suborned witnesses 
had failed to perjure themselves to their satisfaction. There Avere 
many old accusations against Him, on Avhich they could not rely. 
His violations of the Sabbath, as they called them, Avere all con- 
nected Avith miracles, and brought them, therefore, upon dangerous 
ground. His rejection of oral tradition invobrnd a question on 
Avhich Sadducees and Pharisees Avere at deadly feud. His authorita- 
tive cleansing of the Temple might be regarded Avith favour both 
by the Rabbis and the people. The chaige of esoteric evil doctrines 
h.ad been I’efuted by the publicity of His life. The chaige of open 
heresies had broken doAvn, from the total absence of supporting 
testimony. The problem before them Avas to convert the ecclesiastical 
charge of constructive blasphemy into a civil charge of constructive 
treason. But hoAv could this, be done ? Not half the members of the 
Sanhedrin had been present at the hurried, nocturnal, and therefore 
illegal, session in the house of Oaiaphas ; ^ yet if they Avore all to 
condemn Him by a formal sentence, they must all hear something 
on Avhich to found their vote. In ansAver to the adjuration of 
Oaiaphas, He had solemnly admitted that He Avas the Messiah and the 
Son of God. The latter declai'ation Avould have been meaningless as 
a charge against Him before the tribunal of the Romans ; but if 
He Avould repeat the former, they might tAvist it into something 
politically seditious. But He AAmuld not repeat it, in sjiite of their 

yet the Jews could not always act as they liked in such cases with impunity, 
as was proved hy the reprimand and degradation of the younger Hanan for the part 
which he and the Sanhedrin took in the execution of James the brother of Jesus. 
Dollingor (Fv'st Age of the Church, E.Tr., p. 420) takes a different rtew, and 
tb’nks that all they meant was, that they could not crucify or put to death during 
a feast. But whatever may he the difficulties of the subject, the Talmud seems to 
confirm the distinct assertion of St. John. [Berachoth, f. 58, 1, and six or soA'en 
other places. See Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. p. 514.) 

^ Acts ii. 23, dta Xf'pSv avSfxar irpoaiTV.^avTiS^ 

“ Be tardy in judgment” {Firke AhhoCi ; Smh- h 1; 7, Sank- 95, 1 ; Buxtorf, 
tglm-i p* 616 ). . . , 
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ilisistence, because He Iciieiv that it was open to their tvilful mis- 
interpretation, and because they were evidently acting in flagi’ant 
violation of their o^vn express rules and traditions, which demanded 
that every aiTaigned criminal should be regarded and treated as 
innocent until his guilt was actually proved. 

Perhaps, as they sat there, with their King bound and helpless 
before them, standing silent amid their clamorous voices, one or two 
of their oldest members may have recalled the very different scene 
when Shemaia (Sameas) alone had broken the deep silence of theu' 
cowardly terror upon their being convened to pass judgment on 
Herod for his murders. On that occasion, as Sameas had j^ointed 
out, Herod had stood before them, not “ in a submissive manner, with 
his hau’ dishevelled, and in a black and mourning garment,” but 
“ clothed in purple, and with the hair of his head finely trimmed, anc 
with his armed men about him.” And since no one dared ever 
to mention the charges against him, Shemaia had prophesied that the 
day of vengeance should come, and that the very Herod before whom 
they, and their Prince Hyrcanus were trembling, would one day be 
the minister of God’s anger against both him and tliem.^ What a 
contrast was the present 'scene with that former one of half a centuiy 
before ! Now they were clamorous, thoir King was silent ; they were 
powerful, their Kdng defenceless ; they guilty, their King divinely 
innocent ; they the ministers of earthly wrath, their King the arbiter 
of Divine retribution. 

But at last, to end a scene at once misei’table and disgraceful, 
Jesus spoke. “If I tell you,” He said, “ye will not believe; and 
if I ask you a question, je will not answer Me.” Still, lest they 
.should have any excuse for failing to understand who He was. 
He added in tones of solemn warning, “ But henceforth shall the 
Son of Man sit on the right hand of the power of God.” “ Art Thou, 
then,” they all exclaimed, “ the Son of God ? ” " “ Ye say that I am,” 3 

1 Jos. Anti. xiv. 9, § 4 ; Sab. Sanhedrin, f. 19, a, h. It is on this memorahle 
Occasion that we first meet with the name of Sanhedrin. Here Hyrcanus is, 
with the usual Jewish carelessness, called Jannmus, and Shemaia is called 
Simeon Ben Shetach. There seems, however, to be inextricable confusion 
between the names Hillel, Pollio, Abtalion, and Sameas, Shammai, Sheniaia, 
and Simeon. 

Cf. Han. vii. 13 ; Ps. viii. 4; cx. 1. 

- ® On this formula [aitU' amarta, Keim), which is found in the Talmud, see 

Schottgen, Sbr. Hehr., p. 225, and the remarks of He Quincey, IForhs, iii. 304. It 
is clearly more than a mere affinnation, 

20 * 
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He answered, in a formula with which they were familiar, and of 
which they understood the full significance. And then they too cried 
out, as Caiaphas had done before, “What further need have we of 
witness ? for we ourselves heard from His own mouth.” And so 
in this third condemnation by Jewish authority — a condemnation 
which they thought that Pilate would simply ratify, and so appease 
then’ burning hate — ended the third stage of the trial of our Lord. 
And this sentence also seems to have been followed by a second 
derision ^ resembling the first, but even more full of . insult, and 
worse to bear than the former, inasmuch as the derision of Priests, 
and Elders, and Sadducees is more odious than that of menials and 
knaves. 

Terribly soon did the Hemesis fall on the main actor in the lower 
stages of this iniquity. Doubtless through all those hours Judas 
had been a secure spectator of all that had occurred, and. when the 
morning dawned upon that chilly night, and he knew the decision 
of the Priests and of the Sanhedrin, and saw that Jesus was given 
over for crucifixion to the Roman Governor, he began to fully 
realise all that he had done. There is in a great crime an awfully 
illuminating power.^ It lights up the theatre of the conscience with 
an unnatural glare, and, expelling the twilight glamour of self-interest, 
shows the actions and motives in their true’ aspect. In Judas, as in 
so many thousands before and since, this opening of the eyes which 
follows the consummation of an awful sin to wliich many other sins 
have led, drove him from remorse to despair, from despair to mad- 
ness, from madness to suicide. Had he, even then, but gone to his 
Lord and Saviour, and prostrated himself at 'His feet to implore, 
forgiveness, all -might have been well. But, alas ! he went instead 
to the patrons and associates and tempters of his crime. From them 
he met with no pity, no counsel. He was a despised and broken 
instrument, and now he was tossed aside. They met his maddening 
remorse with chilly indifierence and callous contempt. “ I have 
sinned,” he shrieked to them, “in 'that I have betrayed innocent 
blood.” Did he expect them to console his remorseful agony^ to 

1 Unless Luke xxii. 63 — 65 (which seems as though it refers to verse 71 
describes the issue of one of the trials which he has not narrated : but, literally 
taken, we might infer from Matt. xxvi. 67, that those who insulted Christ after the 
second trial were not only the servants. 

2 Tac. Ann. xiv. 10, “Perfecto demum scelere magnitude ejus intellecta est” 

(cf. Juv. Sat. xiii. 238). I have tried to develop this strange law of the moral world 
in my Silence and Voices of God, p. 43. „ . 
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share the . blame of his guilt, to excuse and console him -svith their 
lofty dignity 1 “ What is that to us ? See thou to that,’’ i was the 

sole and heartless reply they -deigned to the poor traitor whom they 
had encouraged, welcomed, incited to his deed of infamy. He felt 
that he was of no importance any longer ; that in guilt there is no 
possibility for mutual respect, no basis for any feeling but mutual 
abhorrence. ' His paltry thirty pieces of silver were all that he would 
■get. For these he had sold his soul; and these he should no more 
enjoy than Achan enjoyed the gold he buried, or Ahab the garden 
he had seized. Flinging them wildly down upon the pavement into 
■ the holy place where the priests sat, and into which he might not 
enter, he hurried into the despairing solitude from which he was not 
destined to emerge alive. We shall never know what “ unclean -wings ” 
were’ flapping about his head in that solitude. Accounts differed 
as to the wetch’s death. The probability is that the details were 
never accurately made public. According to one account, he hung 
himself, and tradition still points in Jerusalem to a r-agged, ghastly, 
wind-swept tree, which is called the “tree of Judas.” According to 
another version — not irreconcilable with the fii’st, if we suppose 
that a rope or a branch broke under his ’weight — he fell headlong^ 
burst asunder in the midst, and all his bowels gushed out.® According 
to a third ^ — current among the early Christians — his body swelled to 
a huge size, under some hideous attack of elephantiasis, and he was 
crushed by a passing waggon. The arch-conspirators, in their sancti- 
monious scrupulosity, would not put into the “Corban,” or sacred 
treasury, the blood-money which he had returned, hut after taking 
counsel, bought -with it the potter’s field to bury stranger’s in — a plot of 
ground which perhaps Judas had intended to purchase, and in which 
he met his end. That field was long knorvn and shuddered at as 
the Aceldama, or “ field of blood,” a place foul, haunted, and horrible.^ 

^ Matt, xx-vdi. 4, St oifp. The same words were given hack to them by Pilate 
(ver. 24). 

2 Acts i. 18. 

^ Said to be derived from Papias (see Hofmann, 333 ; Cramer, Cat. in Acts Ap., 
p. 12). In the Book of Jubilees the death of Cain is similarly described. (Ewald, 
Gcscli. Christ., p. 535.) 

^ St. Matthew, ever alive to Old Testament analogies, connects this circumstance 
■with passages (apparently) of Jeremiah (xviii. 1, 2; xxxii. 6 — 12) and Zechariah 
(xi. 12, 13). It is curious that St. Matthew never names Zechariah, though he 
three times quotes him (xxi.' 5 ; xxvi. 31 ; xxvii. 9) ; but it was a Jewish proverb 
that Zechariah had the spirit of Jeremiah, and it is possible {vide Wordsworth 
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CHAPTER LX. 

JESUS BEFORE PIRATE. 

“Per procuratorem Pentium Pilatum suppHcio affects erat.” — Tac. Jnn. 
XV. 44. 

“ Suffered under Pontius Pilate ” — so, in every creed of Christendom, 
is the unhappy -name of the Roman Procurator handed down to eternal 
execration. Yet the object of introducing that name v/as not to point 
. a moral, but to fix an epoch ] and, in point of fact, of all the civil and 
ecclesiastical rulers before whom Jesus was brought to judgment, 
Pilate was the least guilty of malice and hatred, the most anxious, if 
not to spare His agony, at least to save His life. 

What manner of man was this in- whose hands were placed, by 
power from above, the final destinies of the Saviour’s life? Of his 
origin, and of his antecedents before A.D. 26, when he became the 
sixth Procurator of Judma, but little is known. In rank he belonged 
to the ordo equester, and he owed his appointment to the influence of 
Sejanus. His name “ Pontius ” seems to point to a Samnite extrac- 
tioir ; his cognomen “ Pilatus ” to a warlike ancestry. His praenomen, 
if he had one, has not been preserved. In J ndsea he had acted with 
all the haughty violence and insolent cruelty of a typical Roman 
governor. Scarcely had he been well installed as Procurator, when, 
allowing his soldiers to bring with them by night the silver eagles and 
other insignia of the legions from Cresarea to the Holy City, he excited 
a furious outburst of J ewish feeling against an act which they regarded as 
idolatrous profanation. For five days and nights — often lying prostrate 
on the bare ground — they surrounded and almost stormed his residence 
at Cmsarea with tumultuous and threatening entreaties, and could not 
be made to desist on the sixth, even by the peril of indiscriminate 
massacre at the hands of the soldiers whom he sent to surround them. 
He had then sullenly given way, and this foretaste of the fanatical 
resolution of the people with whom he had to deal, went far to 

ttd loc.) that this passage originally belonged to Jeremiah. The right ' translation 
seems to he, “cast it into the treasury” {el hajozar), not “to the potter” 
[el hajozer). The notion that two fields were called Aceldama is prohahly a 
mistake of the Harmonists. Different sites for Aceldama have been pointed out 
at different times. Since Jeremiah’s day pilgrims have been shown a field 
with a charnel-house in it, opposite the Pool of Siloam. Papias says that, as 
though the very ground were cursed, no one could pass it, ih.v jurj vds pTyas rats 
^eptriv kirtcppi-tv- 
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erpbititer liis whole administration with a sense of ovei-powering 
disgust.! 

The outbreak of the Jews on a second occasion was perhaps less 
justifiable, but it might easily have been avoided if Pilate would have 
studied their character a little more considerately, and paid more 
respect to their dominant superstition! Jerusalem seems to have 
always suflTered, as it does very grievously to this day, from a bad 
and deficient supply of water. To remedy this inconvenience, Pilate 
undertook to build an aqueduct, by which water could be brought 
from the “ Pools of Solomon.” Regarding this as a matter of public 
benefit, he applied to the purpose some of the money from the 
“ Oorban," or sacred treasury, and the people rose in furious myriads 
to resent this secular appropriation of their sacred fund. Stung by 
theii' insults and reproaches, Pilate disguised a number of his soldiers 
in Jewish costume, and sent them among the mob, \vitli staves and 
daggers concealed under their garments, to punish the ringleaders. 
Upon the x-efusal of the Jews to separate quietly, a signal was given, 
and the soldiers cairied out their instructions with such hearty good- 
will, that they wounded and beat to death not a few both of the guilty 
and the innocent, and created so violent a tumult that many perished 
by being trodden to death under the feet of the terrified and surging 
mob. 3 Thus, in a nation which produced the sicarii, Pilate had given 
a fatal precedent of sicarian conduct; the Assassins had received 
from their Procurator an example of the use of political assassination. 

A third seditious tumult must still more have embittered the 
disgust of the Roman Governor for his subjects, by showing him how 
impossible it was to live among such a people — even in a conciliatory 
spirit — without outraging some of their sensitive prejudices. In the 
Herodian palace at Jerusalem, which he occupied during the festivals, 
he had hung some gilt shields dedicated to Tiberius. In the speech of 
Agrippa before the Emperor Gains, as narrated' by PhUo, this act is 
attributed to wanton malice ; but since, by the king’s own admission, 

- Jos. Antt. xviii. 3, § 1 ; S. J. ii. 9, §§ 2, 3. 

- These two iestances are twice related by Josephus, Antt. xviii. 3, §§ 1, 2 ; 
JB. J. ii. 9, §§ 2, 3, 4. Ewald has precariously conjectured that the “tower of 
•Siloam” which fell and crushed eighteen people may have been connected with 
these works, and so may have furnished ground to those who desired to interpret 
that accident as a divine judgment (Gesch. v. 40; Lube xiii. 4). It has been 
suggested, with some probability, that the real disgust of the Jews against the plan 
for building an aqueduct was due to a belief that its construction would render the 
city less easy of defence. 
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the shields were perfectly plain, and were merely decorated with a votive 
inscription, it is fair to suppose that the Jews had taken offence at 
what Pilate simply intended for a harmless private ornament 3 and one 
which, moreover, he could hardly remove without some danger of 
offending the gloomy and suspicious Emperor to whose honour they 
were dedicated. Since he would not give way, the chief men of the 
nation wrote a letter of complaint to Tiberius himself. It was a part 
of Tiberius’s policy to keep the provinces contented, and his masculine 
intellect despised the obstinacy which would risk an insurrection rather 
than sacrifice a whim. He therefore reprimanded Pilate, and ordered 
the obnoxious shields to be transferred from Jerusalem to the Temple 
of Augustus at Csesarea. 

The latter incident is related by Philo only ; i and besides these 
three outbi’eaks, we hear in the Gospels of some wild sedition in which 
Pilate had mingled the blood of the Galilseans with their sacrifices. 
He was finally expelled from his Procuratorship in consequence of an 
accusation preferred against him by the Samaritans, who complained to 
Lucius Vitellius, the Legate of Syria, that he had wantonly attacked, 
slain, and executed a number of them who had assembled on Mount 
Gerizim. by the invitation of an impostor — possibly Simon Magus — 
who promised to show them the Ark and sacred vessels of the Temple, 
which, he said, had been concealed there by Moses.^ The conduct of 
Pilate seems on this occasion to have been needlessly violent; and 
although, Avhen he arrived at Rome, he found that Tiberius Avas dead, 
yet even Cains refused to reinstate him in his government, thinking it 
no doubt a bad sign that he should thus have become unpleasantly 
involved Avith the people of eveiy single district in his narrow 
government. Sejanus had shoAvn the most intense dislike of the 
JeAvs, and- Pilate probably reflected his 2>atron’s antipathies.® 

Such Avas Pontius Pilate, Avhom the pomps and perils of the great 
yearly festival had summoned from his usual residence at Csesarea 
Philippi to the capital of the nation which he detested, and the head- 
quarters of a fanaticism Avhich he despised. At Jerusalem he occupied 
one of the two gorgeous palaces which had been erected there by the 
architectural extravagance of the first Herod. It was situated in the 

^ Legal, ad Caiunif § 38. Philo calls him ^upvfinvis, and t)]v <pvoiv aKapTr^s kuI 
fiera rov avBdSovs aneiAiKTos. 

2 Jos. Anti, xviii. 4, § 1 . This Avas a Messianic expectation (Ewald, Gesch. 

V. 171, E.Tr.). • ' . 

® See Salvador, dominion Romaine, i. 428. 
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Upper City, to the south-west of the Temple Hill, and like the similar 
building at Cassarea, having passed from the use of the provincial king 
to that of the Koman governor, was called Herod’s Praetorium.i It 
was one of those luxurious abodes, “ surpassing all description,” which 
were in accordance with the tendencies of the age, and on which 
Josephus dwells with ecstasies of admiration.^ Between its colossal 
wings of white marble— called respectively G^aareum and A.grippe\im, 
in the usual spirit of Herodian flattery to the Imperial house — was an 
open space commanding a fine view of Jerusalem, adorned with 
sculptured porticos and columns of many-coloured marble, paved with 
rich mosaics, varied with fountains and reservoirs, and green 
promenades which furnished a delightful asylum to flocks of doves. ^ 
Externally it was a mass of lofty walls, and towers, and gleaming roofs, 
mingled in exquisite varieties of splendour ; within, its superb rooms, 
large enough to accomnaodate a hundred guests, were adorned with 
gorgeous furniture and vessels of gold and silver. A magnificent 
abode -for a mere Roman knight! and yet the fanaticism of the 
populace at Jerasalem made it a house so little desirable, that neither 
•Pilate nor his predecessors cared to enjoy its luxuries for more than a 
few weeks in the whole year. They were forced to be present in the 
Jewish capital during those crowded festivals which were always liable 
to be disturbed by some outburst of inflammable patriotism, and they 
soon discovered that even a gorgeous palace can furnish but a repulsive 
residence if it be built on the heaving lava of a volcano. 

In. that kingly palace — such as in. His days of freedom He had 
never trod — began, in three distinct acts, the fourth stage of that 
agitating scene which preceded the final agonies of Christ. It was 
unlike the idle inquisition of Annas — the extorted confession of 
Caiaphas — ^the illegal decision of the Sanliedrin ; for here His judge 
was in His favour, and with all the strength of a feeble pride, and 
all the daring of a guilty cowardice, and all the pity of which a 

^ Acts -sxiii. 35. Verres occupied an old palace of Hiero at S}Tacuse (Cic. Terr. 

iivo, 12). ^ ^ ^ 

^ Jos. B. /. v. 4, § 4 : iravrhs \6yov Kp^laaoiv ; id., ouB' ep/x-qvevtrai SvvaTdy a^iais 

rk ySacn'Aeia. 

See Jos. B. J.-ii. 14, § 8; 15, § 5, from which it appears that Florus usually 
occupied this palace. For the Caesareum and the Agrippeum, see id. i. 21, § 1, Suo 
TOi/s peyiarovs Kal TTepiKaf^^^<^Tarous oXkovs oh ovii yahs Trp nvvfKplv^ro ; id. v. 
4,- § 4, kSyfi-piTOs h -rroiKi^ia rZy XlBcov ^v . — Keim [Eine stolze Eesidenz fiir 
einen romischen Eitterj partly reproduced the description of Josephus, HI. 
jj. 2, 861. 
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blood-stained nature was capable, strove to deliver Him. This last 
trial is full of passion and movement : it involves a threefold change 
of scene, a threefold accusation, a threefold acquittal by the Eomans, 
a threefold rejection by the Jews, a threefold warning to Pilate, 
and a threefold effort on his part, made with ever-increasing energy 
and ever-deepening agitation, to baffle the accusers and to set the 
victim free.i 

1 . It was probably about seven in the morning that, thinking to 
overawe the Procurator by their numbers and their dignity, the im- 
posing procession of the Sanhedrists and Priests, headed, no doubt, 
by Caiaphas himself, conducted Jesus, with a cord round His neck,^ 
from their Hall of Meeting over the lofty bridge which spanned 
the Yalley of the Tyropmon, in presence of all the city, with the 
bound hands of a sentenced criminal, a spectacle to angels and to 
men ! • 

Disturbed at this early hour, and probably prepared for some 
Paschal disturbance more serious than usual, Pilate entered the Hall of 
Judgment, whither Jesus had been led, in company (as seems clear) 
with a certain number of His accusers and of those most dee2ily in- 
terested in His case.s Put the great Jewish hierarchs, shrinking from 
ceremonial pollution, though not from moral guilt — afraid of leaven, 
though not afraid of innocent blood — refused to enter the Gentile’s 
hall, lest they should be polluted, and should consequently be unable 
that night to eat the Passover. In no good humour, but in con- 
descension to what he would regard as the despicable superstitions 
of an inferior race, Pilate goes out to them under the burning early 
sunlight of an Eastern spring. One haughty glance takes in the 
I)Oin2)ous assemblage of priestly notables, and the turbulent mob of this 
singular people, equally distasteful to him as a Roman and as a ruler ; 

^ German criticism has, without any suflScient grounds, set aside as unhistorical 
much of St. John’s narrative of this trial; but although it is not mentioned either 
by Josephus or by Philo, it agrees in the very minutest particulars' with everything 
which we could expect from the accounts which they give us, both of Pilate’s own 
character and antecedents, and of the relations in which he stood to' the Emperor 
and to the Jews. 

“ Sricravres (Matt, xxvii. 2 ; Mark xv. 1). In sign of condemnation -. such at 
least is the early tradition, and St. Basil derives from this circumstance the use of 
the stole (Jer. Taylor, III. xv.). 

® Being only a procurator, Pilate had no quaestor, and therefore was obliged to 
try all causes himself. In this instance he, very properly, refused to assume the 
responsibility of the execution without sharing in the trial. He did pot choose to 
degrade himself into a inere 190! of Jewish superstition. 
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and observing in that one glance the fierce passions of the accusers, as 
he had already noted the meek ineffable grandeur of their victim, his 
question is sternly brief : “ What accusation bring ye against this 
man 1 ” The question took them by surprise, and showed them that 
they must be prepared for an unconcealed antagonism to all their 
purposes. Pilate evidently intended a judicial inquiry ; they had 
expected only a licence to kill, and to kill, not by a Jewish method of 
execution, but by one which they regarded as more horrible and 
accursed.^ “ If He were not a malefactor,” is their indefinite and 
surly answer, “ we would not have delivered Him up unto thee.” But 
Pilate’s Homan knowledge of law, his Roman instinct of justice, his 
Roman contempt for their murderous fanaticism, made him not choose 
to act upon a charge so entirely vague, nor give the sanction of his 
tribunal to their dark disorderly decrees. He would not deign to be 
an executioner where he had not been a judge. “ Very well,” he 
answered, with a superb contempt, “ take ye Him and judge Him 
according to your law.” But now they are forced to the humiliating 
confession that, having been deprived of the jus gladii, they cannot 
inflict the death which alone will satisfy them ; for indeed it stood 
written in the eternal councils that Christ was to die, not by Jewish 
stoning or strangulation, but by that Roman form of execution which 
inspired the Jews with a nameless horror, even by crucifixion that 
He was to reign from His cross — to die by that most fearfully signifi- 
cant and typical of deaths — ^public, slow, conscious, accursed, agonising 

1 Deut. xxi. 22, 23. Hence the name of hatred ’fjnn, “ the Himg," applied to 
Christ in the Talmud; and Christians are called “servants of the Hung” (naw 
’ibnu). ■ Their reasons for desiring His crucifixion may have been manifold, besides 
the obvious motives of hatred and revenge. (1) It would involve the name and 
memory of Jesus in deeper discredit. (2) It would render the Roman authorities 
accomplices in the responsibility of the murder. (3) It would greatly'' diminish 
any possible chance of a popular emeute. 

“ Deut. xxi. 23; Hum, xxv. 4; 2 Sam. xxi. 6; Jos. B. J. vii. 6, §4, om 
tlvai Th irddos \eyovTes- Some obscurity hangs over the question as to 
when and how the Jews had lost the power of inflicting capital punishment (J ohn 
xviii. 31). The Talmud seems to imply (Lightfoot, Sbr. Selr. in loc.) that they 
had lost it by voluntarily abandoning the use of the Bishcat haggazzith, on account 
of the number of murderers whom they’ were forced to condemn. But this, in the 
usual loose Jewish way, is fixed “ forty years before the destruction of the Temple ” 
{Aboda. Zara, f. 8, 2.; Buxtorf, Lex. 513). Others suppose that it was 

still permitted to them — or at any rate its use connived at — in ecclesiastical (Acts 
vii. 57 ; Jos, Anit. xx. 9, § 1) but not in civil cases. They had, legally, only tho 
cognitio caus^ae. 
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— worse even than burning — the worst type of all possible deaths, and 
the worst result of that curse which He was to remove for ever. 
Dropping, therefore, for the present the charge of blasphemy,, which 
did not suit their purpose,! they burst into a storm of invectives 
against Him, in which are discernible the triple accusations, that He 
perverted the nation, that He forbade to give tribute, that He called 
Himself a king. All three charges were flagrantly false, and the third 
all the more so because it included a grain of truth. But since they 
had not confronted Jesus Avith any proofs or witnesses, Pilate — in 
whose whole bearing and language is manifest the disgust embittered 
by fear with which the Jews inspired him — deigns to notice the third 
charge alone, and proceeds to discover whether the confession of the 
prisoner — always held desirable by Roman institutions — would enable 
him to take any cognisance of- it. Leaving the impatient Sanhedrin 
and the raging crowd, he retired into the Judgment Hall. St. John 
alone preserves for us the scene which there occurred. Jesus, though 
not “in soft clothing,” though not a denizen of kings’ houses, had been 
led up the grand flight of stairs, over the floors of agate and lazuli, 
under the gilded roofs, ceiled with cedar and painted with vermilion, 
which adorned but one abandoned palace of a king of the Jews. 
There, amid those voluptuous splendours, Pilate — already interested, 
already feeling in this prisoner before him some nobleness which 
touched his Roman nature — asked Him in pitying wonder, “ Art Thou 
the King of the Jews ?” — Thou poor, worn, tear-stained outcast in this 
hour of Thy bitter need^ — oh, pale, lonely, friendless, wasted man, in 
Thy poor peasant garments, with Thy tied hands, and the foul traces of 
the insults of Thine enemies on Thy face, and on Thy robes — Thou, so 
unlike the fierce magnificent Herod, whom this multitude which thirsts 
for Thy blood acknowledged as their sovereign— art Thou the ^King of 
the Jews? There, is a royalty which Pilate, and men like Pilate, 
cannot understand' — a royalty of holiness, a supremacy of self-sacrifice. 
To say “Ho” would have been to bebe the truth; to say “Yes” 
would have been to mislead the questioner. “ Sayest Thou this of 
thyself?” He answered with gentle dignity, “or did others tell it thee 
of Me? ”3 “Am I a .Jew is the disdainful answer.- “Thy. own 
nation and the chief priests delivered Thee unto me. What hast Thou 
^ Cf. Acts xviii. 14. ■ . • - ■ ■ 

See J. Baldwin. Brown, Mis-rectd Fassaffes of -Scripture, -"g. 2. ' 

® Hub siiows that J esus, who seems to have been led immediately inside the 
walls of the Prmtorium, had nqt heard the charges laid against Him before thq 
Procurator. ” ’ ' • 
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doiM ? ” Done 1 — works of Avonder, and mercy, and power, and inno- 
cence, and these alone. But Jesus reverts to the first question, now 
that He has prepared Pilate to understand the answer ; “ Yes, He is a 
king ; but not of this world ; not from hence ; not one for whom His 
servants Avould fight.” “Thou ari a king, then?” said Pilate to Him 
. in astonishment. Yes !i but a king not in this region of falsities and 
shadows, but one born to bear Avitness unto the truth, and one Avhom 
all who were of the truth should hear. “Truth,” said Pilate im- 
patiently, “ what is truth ? ” What had he — a busy, practical Roman 
governor — to do Avitli such dim abstractions ? Avhat bearing had they 
on the question of life and death 1 what unpractical hallucination, Avhat 
fairyland of dreaming phantasy was this? Yet, though he con- 
temptuously put the discussion aside, he was touched' and moved. 
A judicial mind, a forensic training, familiarity Avith human nature 
Avhich had' given him some insight into the characters of men,- shoAved 
him. that Jesus Avas not only wholly innocent, but infinitely nobler and 
better than His raving sanctimonious accusers. He Avholly set aside 
the floating idea of an unearthly I'oyalty ; he saw in the prisoner before 
his tribunal an innocent and high-souled dreamer, nothing more. And 
so, leaving Jesus there, he Avent out again to the Jews, and pronounced 
his first emphatic and unhesitating acquittal: “I find in Hiii no 

FAULT AT ALL.” 

2. But this public and decided acquittal- only kindled the fury of His 
enemies into yet fiercer flame. After all that they had hazarded, after 
all that they had inflicted, after the sleepless night of their plots, 
adjurations, insults, Avas their purpose to be foiled after all by the 
intervention of the very Gentiles on whom they had relied for its 
.bitter consummation ? Should this Auctim Avhom they had thus clutched 
in their deadly grasp, be rescued from High Priests and rulers by the 
contempt or 1;he pity of an insolent heathen ? It was too intolerable ! 
Their voices rose in Avilder tumult. “He is a mesUli He has upset 
the people with His teaching through the length and breadth of the 
land, beginning from Galilee, even as far as here.” 

■* The phrase “ Thou sayest that I am a king ” is a HebreAv formula ox assent 
used to Avaive further discussion. It means “ your words verify themsel\'es.” 
.See some fine remarks of De Quincey {TToj^ks, iii. 304), and comp. Luke xxii. 70; 
xxiii. 3 ; John xAdii. 37. When Bar Cappara was sent by the other Eabbis to see 
if Babbi. Judah Hakkodesh Avas • still - living, “Is .Kabbi . dead? ” they asked; 
“ You have said it,” he answered (Ketuboth f. 103, 6). 

* In Masseketh Sanhedrin Aui. 10 a mes{th js defined as an unauthorised person 
(I’SicuTus) who leads others astray. 
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Amid these confused and passionate exclamations the practised 
ear of Pilate caught the name of “Galilee,” and he understood that 
Galilee had been the chief scene of the Ministry-of Jesus.i Eager 
for a chance of dismissing a business of which he was best pleased 
to be free, he proposed, by a master-stroke of policy, to get rid 
of an embari’assing prisoner, to save himself from a disagreeable, 
decision, and to do an unexpected complaisance to the unfriendly 
Galilsean tetrarch, who, as usual, had come to Jerusalem — nominally 
to keep the Passover, really to please his subjects, and to enjoy the 
sensations and festivities offered at that season by the densely-crowded 
capital. Accordingly Pilate, 'secretly glad to wash his hands of a 
detestable responsibility, sent Jesus to Herod Antipas,^ who was 
probably occupying the old Asmonaean palace, which had been the 
royal residence at Jerusalem until it had been surpassed by the 
more splendid one which the prodigal tyrant, his father, had built.® 
And so, through the thronged and narrow streets, amid the jeering, 
raging multitudes, the weary Sufferer was dragged once more. 

We have caught glimpses of this Heroc^ Antipas before, and I 
do not know that all History, in its gallery of portraits, contains’ a 
much more despicable figure than this wretched, dissolute Idumiean 
Sadducee — this petty princeling drowned in debauchery and blood. 
To him was addressed the sole purely contemptuous expression that 
Jesus is ever recorded to have used.* Superstition and incredulity 
usually go together; avowed atheists have yet believed in augury, 
and men who do not believe in God will believe in ghosts.® Antipas 
rejoiced beyond all things to see Jesus. He had long been wanting 

^ Luke xxiii. 6. 

2 Lukexxiii. 7, avEirefv^ev, “remisit^’; “propriam Romani juris vocem usurpavit” 
(Grotius) : of. Acts xxv. 21. Mutual jealousies, and tendencies to interfere with 
each other’s authority, are quite sufficient to account for the previous iii-will of 
Pilate and Herod. Moreover, in all disputes it' had been the obvious policy of 
Antipas to side with the Jews. Renan aptly compares the relations of the Herods 
i.o the Procurator with that of the Hindoo Rajahs to the Viceroy of India under the 
Anglish dominion. 

3 We find the old Asmonaean palace occupied long afterwards by Agrippa II. 
(Jos. R. J. ii. 16, § 3; Anit. xx. 8, ^ 11). Sepp, in his fanciful way, points out 
that Jesus had thus been thrown into connection with a’ palace of David (at 
Bethlehem), of the Asmonaeans, and of^Herod. ‘ 

^ Luke xiii. 32, “ This fox,” rf aXwirtKi tout;?. 

® Philippe d’Orleans (6galite), a professed atheist, when in prison, tried to 
divine his fate by the grounds in a coffee-cup ! This atheistic age sxoarmed with 
Uhaldaei, mathematici, magicians, sorcerers, charlatans, impostors of every class. 
“ Le monde 6tait affole de miracles, jamais on ne fut si occupe de presages. Le 
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to see Him because of the rumoui's he had heard ; and this 
mui'derer of tlie prophets hoped that Jesus would, in compliment to 
royalty, amuse by some miracle his gaping curiosity. He harangued 
and questioned Him in many words, but gained not so much as one 
syllable in reply. Our Lord confronted all his ribald questions with 
the majesty of silence. To such a man, who even changed scorn 
into a virtue, speech would clearly have been a profanation. Then 
all the savage vulgarity of the man came out thi’ough the tin'n veneer 
of a superficial cultivation. For the second time Jesus is derided — 
derided this time as Priest and Prophet. Herod and his corrupt 
hybrid myi’midons “ set Him at nought •' — treated Him with the 
insolence of a studied contempt.- Mocking His innocence and His 
misery in a festal and shining robe,i the wicked prince sent Him 
back to the Procurator, to whom he now became half-reconciled after 
a long-standing enmity. But he contented himself with these cruel 
insults. He did not pretend to regard Him as a criminal, but 
as a person to be ridiculed. He resigned to the forum aijj)rehen~ 
sionis all further responsibility as to the issue of the trial. Though 
the Chief Priests and Scribes stood about his throne unanimously 
instigating him to a fresh and more heinous act of murder by their 
accusations,^ he practically showed that lie thought their accusations 
Mvolous, by treating them as a jest. It was the fifth trial of J esus ; 
it was His second public distinct acquittal. 

3. And now, as He stood once more before the perplexed and 
wavering Governor, began the .sixth, the last, the most agitating 
and agonising phase of this terrible inquisition. Now was the time 
for Pilate to have acted on a clear conviction, and saved himself 
for ever from the guilt of innocent blood. He came out once more, 
and seating himself on a stately hema — perhaps, the golden throne 
of Archelaus, which was placed on the elevated pavement of many-- 
coloured marble® — summoned the Priests, the Sanliedrists, and the 
people before him, and seriously told them that they had brought 
Jesus to his tribunal as a leader of sedition and turbulence ; that 

Dieu P&re paraissait avoir voile sa face ; des larvea impurs, des monstres sortis d’un 
limon in}-sterieux, semblaient errer dans I’.air ” (Renan, VAntcchr., p. 323). 

1 Luke xxiii. 11, iaOriTa \afnrpdt’, probably “ white,” as a festive colour; but the 
notion of his being a “ candidate ” for the kingdom, is quite .alien from the passage. 

“ evrSvcos. Cf. Acts xviii. 28. 

3 John xfx. 13, “Gabb’atha.” The Roman governors , and generals attached 
great importance to these tesselated pavements on which tbeir tribunals were placed 
tSuet. Jtd. Cacs. 46). 
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after full and fair inquiry he, their Roman Governor, had found 
their prisoner absolutely guiltless of these charges ; that he had then 
sent Him to Herod, their native Icing, and that he also, had come 
to the conclusion that Jesus had committed no crime whicli deserved 
the punishment of death. And now came the golden opportunity 
for him to vindicate the grandeur of his country’s imperial justice, 
and, as he had pronounced Him absolutely innocent, , to set Him 
absolutely free. But exactly at that point he wavered and temporised. 
The dread of another insurrection haunted him like a nightmare. 
He was willing to go half-way to please these dangerous sectaries. 
To justify them, as it were, in their accusation, he would chastise 
Jesus — scourge Him publicly, as though to render HLs pretensions 
ridiculous — disgrace and ruin Him — “make Him seem vile in their 
eyes ” i — and then set Him free. And this notion of setting Him 
free suggested to him another resource of tortuous policy. Both he 
and the people almost simultaneously bethought themselves that it 
had always been a Paschal boon to liberate at the feast some con- 
demned prisoner. He offered, therefore, to make the acquittal of 
Jesus an act hot of imperious justice, but of artificial grace. 

In making this suggestion — in thus flagrantly tampering ^vith his 
innate sense of right, and resigning against his will the best preroga- 
tive of his authority — he was acting in spite of a warning which 
he bad received. That waiming consisted in the deep misgiving, 
the powerful presentiment, which overcame him as He looked on 
his bowed and silent prisoner. But, as though to sriengtlien him 
in his resolve to prevent an absolute failure of all justice, he now 
received a second solemn warning — and one which to an ordinary 
Roman, and a Roman who remembered OaBsar’s murder and Cal- 
purnia’s dream, might well have seemed divinely sinister. His own 
wife — Claudia Procula ^ — ventured to send him a public message, 
even . as he sat there on his tribunal, that, in the morning hours, 
when dreams are true,^ she had had a troubled and painful dream 

^ Deut. XXV. 3. atKiC^o-dai (Jos. U. J. vii. 6, § 4). 

" Her name is »iven in the Gospel of Nicodemiis, which says she was a proseljde 
On the possibility of a wife’s presence in her husband’s province, in spite of the old 
Leges Oppiae, see Tac. Ann. iii. 33, 34 ; iv. 20. For similar instances of dreams, 
see Otho, Lex. JRabb., p. 3-16 ; 'Winer, Realicbrt., s. v; “ Traume.” 

3 Matt, xxvii. 19, aiffiepov. “Post medium noctem visus quum somnia vera.” 
(Hor. Sat. i. 10, 31). “Sub auroram — tempore quo cerni somnia, vera solent ” (Ov. 
Her. xix. 195). Perhaps she had been awakened that morning by the noise of the 
crowd. 
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about that J ust Man • and, holder than her husband, she bade him 
beware how he molested Him. 

Gladly, most gladly, would Pilate have yielded to his own pre- 
sentiments — have gratified his pity and his justice — have obeyed the 
prohibition conveyed by this mysterious omen. Gladly even would 
he have yielded to the baser instinct of asserting his power, and 
tliwarting these hated fanatics, whom he knew to be ravening for 
innocent blood. That they — to many of whom sedition was as the 
breath of life — should be sincere in charging Jesus with sedition 
was, as he well knew, absurd. Their transparent hypocrisy in this 
matter only added to his undisguised contempt. If he could have 
dared to show his real feelings, he would have driven them from 
his tribunal with all the haughty insouciance of a Gallio. But 
Pilate was guilty, and guilt is cowardice, and cowardice is weakness. 
His own past cruelties, recoiling in kind on his own head, forced 
him to crush the impulse of pity, and to add to his many cruelties 
another more heinous still.i He knew that serious complaints hung 
over him. Those Samaritans whom he had insulted and attacked — 
those Jews whom he had stabbed promiscuouriy in the crowd by 
the’ hands of his secret emissaries — those Galilfeans whose blood he 
had mingled with their sacrifices — was not their blood crying for 
vengeance 1 Was not an embassy of complaint against him imminent 
even now 1 Would it not be dangerously precipitated if, in so dubious 
a matter as a charge of claiming a kingdom, he raised a tumult 
among a people in whose case it was the best intei’est of the Romans 
that they should hug their chains? Dare he stand the chance of 
stirring up a new and apparently teriible rebellion rather than con- 
descend to a simple concession, which was rapidly assuming the aspect 
of a politic, and even necessary, compromise ? 

His tortuous policy sprang back, upon himself, and rendered im- 
possible his ovTi -wishes. The Nemesis of his past wrong-doing was 
that he could no longer do right. Hounded on “ by the Priests and 
Sanhedrists, the people impetuously claimed the Paschal boon of 

^ We see the same notions very strikingly at work in his former dispute with 
the Jews about the shields — “ He was afraid that, if they should send an embassy, 
they might discuss the many mal-administmtions of his government, his ex- 
toi-tiong, his unjust decrees, his inhuman punishments. This reduced him to the 
utmost perplexity.-” (Philo, Leg: ad Caittm, p. 38.) (ras vppets, ra? apirayas, ras 
alslas, Toy iTrripelas, toiis aKoirous Kal iiraWTiKovs <p6vovs, TTjV aidivvTut' koI 
apyaXecorarriv i}fi6ri\'ra.) 

- Mark xv. 11, avianaav rhv oxAor. History, down to this day, has given us 
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which he had reminded them ; but in doing so they unmasked still 
more decidedly the sinister nature of their hatred against their 
Redeemer. For while they were professing to rage against the 
asserted seditiousness of One who was wholly obedient and peaceful, 
they shouted for the liberation of a man whose notorious revolt had 
been also stained by brigandage and murder. Loathing the innocent, 
they loved the guilty, and claimed the Procurator’s grace on behalf, 
not of Jesus of Nazareth, but of a man who, in the fearful irony of 
circumstance, was also called Jesus — Jesus Bai’- Abbas ^ — who not only 
was what they falsely said of Christ, a leader of sedition, but 
also a robber and an assassin. It was fitting that the^, who had 
preferred an abject Sadducee to their True Priest, and an incestuous 
Idumsean to their Lord and King, should deliberately prefer a 
murderer to their Messiah. 

It may be that Bar- Abbas had been brought forth, and that thus 
Jesus the scowling murderer and Jesus the innocent Redeemer stood 
together on that high tribunal side by side.2 The people, persuaded 
by their priests, clamoured for the liberation of the rebel and the 
robber. To him. every hand was pointed ; for him every voice was 
raised. For the Holy, the Harmless, the Undefiled — for Him whon* 
a thousand Hosannas had greeted but five days before — no word of 
pity or of pleading found an utterance. “He was despised and 
rejected of men.” 

Deliberately putting the question to them, Pilate heard with 
scornful indignation their final choice ; and then, venting his 
disdain and anger in taunts, which did but irritate them more, 
without serving any good piu'pose, “ What then,” he scornfully asked 
them, “ do ye wish me to do with the King of the J ews 1 ” Then 
first broke out the mad scream, “ Crucify ! crucify Him ! ” In vain, 
again and again, in the pauses of the tumult, Pilate insisted, obstinately 

numberless instances of the utter fickleness of crowds ; hut it is clear that throughout 
these scenes the fury and obstinacy of the people are not spontaneous. 

Bar- Abbas, son of a (distinguished) father ; perhaps Bar-Eabban, son of a 
Rabbi. The reading Jesus Bar- Abbas is as old as^Origen, and is far from im- 
probable, although Matt, xxvii, 20 tells a little against it. If, however, Origen (as 
seems to be the case) only found this reading in verse 17, the probability of its 
genuineness is weakened. The ingenious combinations of Ewald, that the San- 
hedrists desired his release, as belonging by family to their order, and the people 
because he had been imprisoned in the Corban riot (Jos. Antt., uhi supra), are 
highly uncertain. 

- Matt, xxvii. 21. 
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indeed, but with more and more feebleness of purpose — for none 
but a man more innocent than Pilate, even if he were a Konian 
governor, could have listened without quailing to the frantic ravings 
of a Jewish mob^ — “Why, what evil hath He done!” “I found 
no cause of death in Him.” “I will chastise Him and let Him 
go.” Such half-willed opposition "was wholly unavailing. It only 
betrayed to the Jews the inward fears of their Procurator, ^ and 
practically made them masters of the situation. Again and again, 
with wilder and wilder vehemence, H-ey rent the air with those 
hideous yells — Alpe tovtov. ’AttoXwo-oj- j/pTv ’Bapaftfiar, 'ZravpwfTOV, 
oToa/)w(7o>'— “ Away with this man.” “Loose unto us Bar- Abbas.” 
“ Crucify ! crucify ! ” 

For a moment Pilate seemed to yield to the storm. He let Bar- 
Abbas free; he delivered Jesus to be scourged. The word used for 
the scourging (ippaytXkwaaQ implies that it was done, not with rods 
(virgae), for Pilate had no lictors, but with what Horace calls the 
“ horribile flagellum,” of which the Russian knout is the only modern 
representative. This scourging was the ordinary preliminary to cruci- 
flxion and other forms of capital punishment.* It was a punishment 
so truly fearful, tliat the mind revolts at it ; and it has long been 
abolished by that compassion of mankind which has been so greatly 

^ See Isa. v. 7. Those Jewish mobs could, as we see from Josephus, ho 
very abusive. “ They came about liis (Pilate’s) tribunal, and made a clamour at it ” 
{£. J. ii. 9, § 4). “ !RIany myriads of the people got together, and made a clamour 

against him, and insisted that ho should leave o£E that design. Some of them also 
used reproaches, and abused the man (PUsitc), as croivds of such people usually do . . . 
So he bade the Jews go away, but they, boldly casting reproaches upon him ” (Anti. 
xviii. 3, § 2). 

" Thus, in the affair of the gilt votive siuclds, the Jewish leaders were con- 
firmed in their purpose, by perceiving that Pilate’s mind was wavering (Philo, ubi 
supra). This, no doubt, is the kind of drarSpla vuth which ho is charged in App. 
Conslt. V. 14. ^ 

2 Matt, xxvii. 26. St. Luke, with a deep touch of pathos, merclj' saj’s that Pilate 
“gave up Jesus to tljoir will,” and then, as though ho wished to drop a veil on all 
that followed, ho does not even tell us that they led Him away, but adds, “ And as 
thej’ led Him away ” (Luke xxiii. 25, 20). 

•* Matt, xxau'i 26. Lora [pdari^) not the pafiSol (2 Cor. xi. 24, 25). It was illegal 
for Roman citizens, though sometimes inflicted, especially in the provinces (Acts 
xxii. 26 ; cL.Tac. Jlist. iv. 27 ; Cic. Verr. v. 6, 62 ; Jos. B. J. ii. 14, § 9). We are 
not told the number of the blows usually inflicted ; they depended on the greater or 
less brutality of the presiding authority. The forty mentioned in the Acts of Bilate 
are clearly a reminiscence of Jetcish customs." In John xix. 1 the word ig 
ipaa-Tiyoitrer-^" ego in fagella p.iratns sum” (Vu]g. Ps, ^x.vvii. 18) ; Isa, I. G, 
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intensified, and in some degree even created, by the gradual compre- 
hension of Christian truth. The unhappy sufferer was publicly stripped, 
was tied by the hands in a bent position to a pillar, and then, on the 
tense quivering nerves of the naked back, the blows were inflicted with 
leathern thongs weighted with jagged edges of bone and lead ; some- 
times even the blows fell by accident — sometimes, with terrible 
barbarity, were purposely struck — on the face and eyes.i It was a 
punishment so hideous that, under its lacerating agony, the victim 
generally fainted, often died , still more frequently a man was sent 
away to perish under the mortification and nervous exhaustion which 
ensued. And this awful cruelty, on which we dare not dwell — this 
cruelty which makes the heart shudder and grow cold — was followed 
immediately by the third and bitterest derision — the derision of Christ 
as King. 

In civilised nations all is done that can be done to spare every 
needless suffering to a man condemned to death; but among the 
Romans insult and dei’ision were the customary preliminaries to the 
last agony. The pereuntibus addita ludibria” oi Tacitus-^ might 
stand for their general practice. Such a custom furnished a specimen 
of that lowest form of human wickedness which delights to inflict pain, 
whicli feels an inhuman pleasure in gloating over the agonies of another, 
even when he has done no wrong. The mere spectacle of agony is agree- 
able to the degraded soul. The vile soldiery of the Prsetorium^ — not 
Romans, who might have had more sense of the inborn dignity of the 
silent sufierer, but mostly the mercenary scum and dregs of the pro- 
vinces — led Him into their barrack-room, and there mocked, in their 
savage hatred, the Kmg whom they had tortured. It added keenness 
to their enjoyment to have in their power One who was of Jewish 
birth, of innocent life, of majestic bearing.® The opportunity broke so 
agreeably the coarse monotony of their life, that they summoned all of 
the cohort who were disengaged to witness their brutal sport. In sight 
of these hardened ruffians they went through the whole ceremony of a 
mock coronation, a mock investiture, a .mock homage. Around the 

^ See Cicero, Verr. v. 54 ; Hor. Sat. i. 3 ; ixa-ari^ aaTpayaXari] (Athen. 153, A ; 
Luc. Asm. 38) ; “flagrum pecuinis ossibus catenatum” (Apul. Met. S), “ I, lictor, 
colliga mantis ” (Liv. i. 26) ; “ ad palum delegatus, lacerato virgis tergo ” (id. 
xxvii. 13); “ verberati crucibus aflSxi ” (id. xxxiii. 36). 

“ Ann. XV. 44. , ’ 

® J osephus gives us several instances of tbo insane wantonness with which the 
soldiers delighted to insult the detested race among whom they were stationed (A /. 
ii. !?,§!; v, U, §1 ; Antt. xix. 9, § 1), 
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brows of Jesus,, in wanton mimicry of the Emperor’s laurel, they twisted 
a green wreath of thorny leaves in His tied and trembling hands they 
placed a reed for sceptre ; from His torn and bleeding shoulders thej 

stripped the .white robe -with which Herod had mocked Him which 

must now have been all soaked with blood — and flung on Him an old 
scarlet pal udament— some cast-ofi" war cloak, with its purple laticlave, 
from the Praetorian wardrobe.3 This, with feigned solemnity, they 

buckled over His right shoulder, with its glittering fibula ; and then 

each with his derisive homage of bended knee — each with his infamous 
spitting — each with the blow over the head from the reed-sceptre, which 
His bound hands could not hold — they ke 2 )t passing before Him, kneel- 
ing with their mock salutation of “ Hail, King of the Jews ! ’’ 3 

Even now, even yet, Pilate wished, hoped, even strove to save Him, 
He might represent this frightful scourging, not as the preliminary to 
crucifixion, but as an inquiry by torture, which had failed to elicit any 
further confession. And as J esus came forth — as He stood beside him 
with that martyr-form on the beautiful mosaic of the tribunal — the 
spots of blood upon BLis green wreath of torture, the mark of blows and 
spitting on His countenance, the weariness of His deathful agony upon 
the sleepless eyes, the saguin of faded scarlet, darkened by the weals of 
His lacerated back, and dropping, it may be, its stains of crimson upon 
the tesselated floor — even then, even so, in that hour of His extremest 
humiliation — yet, as He stood in the grandeur of His holy calm on that 
tiibunal above the yelling crowd, there shone all over Him so Godlike a 

^ It cannot be known of what plant this acan thine crown was formed. The nuhlt 
{zizyphus-hUis) struck me, as it has struck all travellers in Palestine, as being most 
suitable both for mockerj' and pain, since its leaves are bright and its thorns singularly 
strong ; but though the 7iuhk is ver}' common on the shores of Galilee, I saw none of 
it near Jerusalem, There may, however, have been some of it in the garden of 
Herod’s palace, and the soldiers would give themselves no sort of trouble, but merely 
t->ike the first plant that came to hand. 

- Such presents were sent to allied kings (Liv. xxx. 17 ; Tac, Ann. xii. 5G), 
(Keim.) Of, 1 Macc. xiv. 44, — St. Matthew calls it “scarlet,” St. Mark “purple.” 
Thcr ancients discriminated colours very loosely ; or rather, verj- differently from 
what we do. Our nomenclature dwells chieflj’- on differences of hnc, and their 
implicit anabasis was of another kind. (See some excellent -remarks in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Jiivcnius Mnndi, p. 540 ; Euskin, Modern Fainterx, iii. 225,) — For instance of 
similar mockery see Philo, in Flacc. 980, where Herod Agrippa 11. is insulted in the 
person of; an idiot, at Alexandria. Shakespeare’s pathetic scen-3 of the insults 
he-aped upon Eichard II. will recur to every English reader. 

3 John xix. 3. Dr. Field refers to the similar mockery of Eoman citizens b}' 
Mediterranean pirates, related by, Plutarch in his Life of Fompoj. The of 

John xix. 3 implies that they came one by one in mock procession. 
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pre-eminence, that Pilate broke forth with that involuntary exclamation 
which has thrilled with emotion so many million hearts — 

“ Behold the Man ! ” 

But his appeal only woke a fierce outbreak of the scream, “ Crucify ! 
crucify ! ” The mere sight of Him, even in this His unspeakable shame 
and sorrow, seemed to add fresh fuel to their hate. In vain the heathen 
soldier appeals for humanity to the J ewish priest ; no heart throbbed 
with responsive pity; no voice of compassion broke that monotonous 
yell of “ Crucify ! ” — the howling refrain of their wild “ liturgy of 
death.” The Roman who had shed blood like water, on the field of 
battle, in open massacre, in secret assassination, might well be supposed 
to have an icy and a stony heart ; but icier and stonier was the heart of 
those scrupulous hypocrites and worldly priests. “Tg-ke ye Him, and 
crucify Him,” said Pilate, in utter disgust, “ for I find no fault in Him.” 
What an admission from a Roman judge ! “ So far as I can see. He is 

wholly innocent ; yet if you must crucify Him, take Him and crucify. 
I caiiiiot approve of, but I will readily connive at, your violation'of the 
law.” But even this wretched guilty subterfuge is not permitted him. 
Satan will have from his servants the full tale of their crimes, and the 
sign-manual of their own willing assent at last. What the Jews want — 
what the Jews will have — is not tacit connivance, but absolute sanction. 
They see their power. They see that this blood-stained Governor dares 
not hold out against them ; they know that the Roman statecraft is 
tolerant of concessions to local superstition. Boldly, therefore,' they 
fling to' the winds all question of a political offence, and witli all their 
hypocritical pretences calcined by the heat of their passion, they shout, 
“We have a law, and by our law He ought to die, because He made 
Himself a Son of God.” ^ 

A Son of God ! The notion was far less sti’ange and repulsive to a 
heathen than to a J ew ; and this word, unheard before, startled Pilate 
with the third omen which made him tiemble at the crime into which 
lie was being dragged by guilt and fear. Once more, leaving the yelling 
multitude without, he takes Jesus with him into the quiet Judgment 
Hall, and — “jam pro sud conscieiitid Ghrisiianus" as Tertullian so finely 

^ “ It is not Tiberius’s pleasure that any of our laws should be violated.” (Philo, 
vhi supra, and Zep. ad Cainm, 1014 ; and Tac. Ann. i, 9, and the boast of the Monu- 
mentum Aneju-anum, “ modestiam apud socios.”) The inscription on the Chel, 
forbidding any Gentile on pain of death to pass beyond it, has recently been 

discovered built into the wall of iposque at Jerusalem, and is a. relic of the deepest 
intevest. .. .1 ; 
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observes 1— asks Him in awe-struck accents, “Whence art Thou?” Alas ! 
it was too late to answer now. Pilate was too deeply committed to his 
gross cruelty and injustice ; for 7mn Jesus had spoken enough already ; 
for the wild beasts who raged without, He had no more to say. He did 
not answer. Then, almost angrily, Pilate broke out "vvitli the exclama- 
tion, “ Dost Thou not speak even (o me?" Dost Thou not know tliat I 
have power to set Thee free, and h,ave power to crucify Thee? ” Power 
— how so ? Was justice nothing, then ? truth nothing ? innocence 
nothing ? conscience nothing ? In the reality of things Pilate had such 
power ; even in the arbitrary sense of the tju’ant it was an idle boast, 
for at this very moment he was letting “I dare not” wait upon “ I 
would.” And Jesus pitied the hopeless bewilderment of this man, vdioni 
guilt had changed from a ruler into a slave. Not taunting, not con- 
futing him — nay, even extenuating rather than aggravating his .sin — 
Jesus gently answered, “Thou hast no power against lile whatever, had 
it not been given thee from above ; therefore he that betrayed Me to 
thee hath the greater sin.” Thou art indeed committing a great crime 
— but Judas, Annas, Caiaplias, these priests and Jews, are more to blame 
than thou. Thus, with infinite dignity, and yet with infinite tenderness, 
did Jesus judge His judge. In the depths of his inmost soul Pilate felt 
the truth of the Avords — silently acknoAvledged the superiority of his 
bound and lacerated victim. All that remained in him of human and 
of noble — 

“ Felt liow awful goodness is and saAV 
Virtue in her shape how lovely ; saw and pined 
His loss.” 

All of his soul that Avas not eaten away by pride and ciaielty thrilled 
back an unAvonted echo to these few calm AAmrds of the Son of God. 
Jesus had condemned his sin, and so far from being ofiended, the 
judgment only deepened his awe of this mysterious Being, Avhose 
utter impotence seemed grander and more awful than the loftiest 
poAver. From that time Pilate was eAmn yet more anxious to save 
Him. With all his conscience in a tumult, for the third and 
last time he mounted his tribunal, and made one more desperate 
effort. He led Jesus forth, and looking at Him, as He stood silent 
and in agony, but calm, on that shining Gabbatha, above the brutal 
agitations of the multitude, he said to those frantic rioters, as with 
a flash of conviction, “ Behold tour King ! ” But to the Jews it 

^ Tert. 21. . . 

® The position of the ijuoi is emphatic (John xix. 10, 11). 
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sounded like skameful scorn to call that beaten Sufferer xheir King. 
A darker stream mingled with the passions of the raging, swaying 
crowd. Among the shouts of “ Crucify,” ominous threatenings began 
for the first time to be mingled. It was now nine o’clock,- and foi 
nearly three hours i had they been raging and waiting there. The 
name of Csesar began to be heard in wrathful murmurs. “Shall., I 
crucify your King ? ” he had asked, venting the rage and soreness of 
his heart in temnts on them. “ TFa have no king Mit Coisarl” 
answered the Sadducees and Priests, flinging to the winds every 
national impulse and every Messianic hope.2 “If thou let this man 
zo,” shouted the mob as:ain and again, “ thou art not Ccesar's friend. 
Everyone who tries to make himself a king speaketh against Caisar."^ 
Amd at that dark terrible name of Csesar, .Pilate trembled. It was 
a name to conjure with. It mastered him. He thought of - that 
terrible implement of tyranny, the. accusation of laesa majestas,'^ into 

^ As to the hour, there is, a well-known discrepancy between John xix. 14, 
“And it was . . . about the sixth hour; and he .saith unto the Jews, Behold 
your king ” ; and Mark xv. 26, “ And it was the third hour, and they crucified 
Him . . .” There are various suggestions for repaoving this difiSculty, hut the 

only ones worth mentioning are : (a) That in .the word “ crncijied ” St. Mark prac- 
tically imlndes all the preparations for the crucifixion, and therefore much of the tidal : 
this is untenable, because he uses the aorist, la-rahpwtrav, not the imperfect. 
(jS) That one of the Evangelists is less accurate than the other. If no other solution, - 
of the difiSculty were simple and natural, I should feel no difficulty in admitting 
this ; but as the general, and even the minute, accuracy of the Evangelists seems 
to mo demonstrable in innumerable cases, it is contrary to the commonest principles 
of fairness to insist that there must bo an inaccuracy when another explanation is 
possible, (y) That St. John adopts the Roman civil reckoning of hours. But (i) the 
Eomans had no such reckoning (see John iv, 6, 52 ; xi. 9) ; and (ii) this will make 
Pilate’s exclamation to have been uttered at six in the morning, in which case the 
trial could hardly have begun at daylight, as no time is left for the intermediate 
incidents. (5) That the r' (third) in John xix. 14 has by a very early error been 
altered into s' (sixth). This is the reading of a few MSS. and versions, and the 
Chron. Alex, actually appeals for its genuineness not onlj' to to aupiSn avrlypa<j)a, 
but even to ahrh xh lUth-x^etpov , tov ’EvuyyeMffrov. Unless great latitude be allowed 
to the word ws, this a,ppears to me a possible solution; it is, however, perfectly 
true that the ancients, as a rule, were much looser than we are in their notes 
of time. 

“ “ The foi-mal equivalent of Emperor is, of course, avroKparup . . . but 

the provincials freely spoke of even the Julian Caesars as fiacrtKevs.” (Freeman, 
E'says, II. 316.) 

^ Ag^nppa I. inscribed his coins with the title ^iKoKaicrap. (Akennan, p. 30.) 

^ Tac. Ann. iii. 38 (and passim). “ Majestatis crimen, omnium accusationum 
complemenlum erat.” “ He knew very well.” says Agrippa (ap. Philon. ubi supra), 
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Which all other charges merged, which had made confiscation and 
torture so common, and had caused blood to flow like water in the 
streets of Rome. He thought of Tiberius, tlie aged gloomy Emperor, 
then hiding at Capreie his ulcerous features, liis poisonous suspicions, 
his sick infamies, his desperate • revenge. At this very time he liad 
been maddened into yet more misanthropic ferocity by the detected 
treason of his only friend and minister, Sejanus, and it was to Sejanus 
himself that Pilate is said to have owed his position. There might 
be secret delators in that very mob. Panic-stricken, the unjust judge, 
in obedience to his own terrors, consciously betrayed the- innocent 
victim. He who had so often prostituted justice was now unable 
to achieve the one act of justice which he desired. He who had so 
often murdered pity, was now forbidden to taste the sweetness of a 
pity for which he longed. He who had so often abused authority, 
was now rendered imjiotent to exercise it, for once, on the side of 
right. Truly for him, sin had become its own Erinnys, and his 
pleasant vices had been converted into the instniment of his punish- 
ment ! Did the solemn words of the Law of the Twelve Tables ^ — 
“ Vanae voces populi non sunt audiendae, quando aut noxium 
orimine absolvi, aut innocentem condemnari desiderant ” — come across 
liis memory with accents of reproach as he delivered Bar-Abbas and 
condemned Jesus '! It may have been so. At any rate his conscience 
did not leave him at ease. At this, or some early period of the 
trial, he went through the solemn farce of trying to absolve his con- 
science from the guilt. He sent for water j he washed his hands 
before the multitude ! He said, “ I am innocent of the blood of this 

just person ; see ye to it.” . Did he think thus to wash away his 

guilt 1 He could wash his hands ; could he wash his heart 1 jMight 

-he not far more truly have said with the murderous king in the 

splendid tragedy — 

“ Can all old Oce.in’s watci’s wash, this hlood 
Xmean from my hand ? Nay, rather would this hand 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Jinking the green— one red ! ” 

It may be that, as he thus murdered his conscience, ^uch a thought 

■“ the inflexible severity of Tiberius ” ; and this was some yeare earlier — before the 
;gloom of the Emperor’s mind had become so deep and savage as w.is now the case. 
-An Apocryphal book {Seveiiffcs of the- Saviour), with scarcely an exaggeration, says 
'that Tiberius was “ full of ulcers and fevers, and had nine sorts of leprosy.” (Seo 
‘Tac. Amu iv. 57 ; Suet. Tih. 68 ; Julian Caes., p. 309, etc.) 

^ Lex. xii. Dc poenis. 
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flashed for one moment across his miserable mind, in the words of 
his native poet — 

“ Ah nimium facilea qui triatia crimina caedis 
Flumined tolli posse putatis aqua ! ” ^ 

But if SO, the thought was instantly drowned in a yell, the most 
awful, the most hideous, the most memorable that History records. 

His blood he on its and on our children I 'I Then Pilate finally gave 
way. The fatal ‘‘Ibis ad critcem” was uttered with reluctant- wrath. 
He delivered Plim unto them, that He might be crucified. ‘ 

An ri now mark, for one moment, the revenges of History. Has 
not His blood been on them, and on their children 1 Has it not 
fallen most of all on those most nearly concerned in that deep tragedy 1 
Before the dread sacrifice was consummated, Judas died in the horrors 
of a loathsome suicide. Caiaphas was deposed the year folloAving. 
Herod died in infamy and exile. Stripped of his Procurator.ship 
shortly afterwards, on the very chai'ges he had tried by a wicked 
concession to avoid, Pilate, wearied out with misfortunes, died in 
suicide and banishment, leaving behind him an execrated name." 
The house of Annas was destroyed a generation later by an in- 
fui’iated mob, and his son was dragged through the streets, and 
scourged and beaten to his place of murder. Some of those who 
shared in . and witnessed the scenes of that day — and thousands of 
their children — also shared in and witnessed the long horrors of that 

^ Ov. Fast. ii. 45. The custom, though Jewish (Deut. xxi. 6, 7, “ all the elders 
. . . shall wash their hands . . . and say, Our hands have not shed, this 

blood, neither have our eyes seen it”), was also Greek and Roman. 

- Euseb. Chron, p. 78, TrotalXais Trepnrea-tuy ayjxfpopais. His banishment to Vienna 
AUobrognm, his tomb, his connection with Mount Pilate, etc., are all uncertain 
traditions. The Faradosis Filati, Mors Filati, etc:, are as spurious as his “ martyr-' - 
dom,” which is observed by the Abyssinian Church on June 25. But Evang. 
Nicod. i. 13, which speaks of Pilate as “circumcised in heart,” shows that the early 
Christians were not insensible of his efiorts to save Jesus. “ Upon all murderers,” 
says Bishop Jeremy Taylor, ‘t God hath not thrown a thunderbolt, nor. broken all 
sacrilegious persons- upon the wheel of ah inconstant and ebbing estate, nor spoker 
to every oppressor from heaven in a voice of thunder, nor cut off all rebels in the 
■first attempts of insurrection ; but because He hath done so to some, we are to look 
upon those judgments as divine accents and voices of God, threatening all the same . 
crimes with the like events, and with the ruins of eternity.” {Life of Christ, III. 

— How much more true and reverent is this than the despairing cynicism which 
says “ Gardons-nous d’lme expression- si na'ivement impie. 11 n’y a pas plus de 
vengeance dans I’histoire que dans la nature ; les .revolutions ne sont pas plus justes 
que le volcan qui delate ou 1’ avalanche qui roule.” (Renan. 1 
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Siege ol' Jerusalem which stands unparalleled in history for its un- 
utterable fearfulness. “It seems,” says Renan, “as though the whole 
race' had appointed a rendezvous for extermination.” They had 
shouted, “ We have no king but Caesar ! ” and they had no king but 
Caisar; and leaving only for a time the fantastic shadow of a local 
and. contemptible royalty, Caesar after Caesar outraged, and tyran- 
' nised, and pillaged, and oppressed them, till at last they rose in 
wild revolt against the Gsesar whom they had claimed, and a Caesar 
slaked in the blood of its best defenders the red ashes of their burnt 
and desecrated Temple. They had forced the Romans to crucify their 
Christ, and though they regarded this punishment with especial 
horrorji they and tlieir children wei’O themselves crucified in myriads 
by the Romans outside their own walls, till room was wanting and 
wood failed, and the soldiers had to ransack a fertile inventiveness 
of cruelty for fresh methods of inflicting this insulting form of death.2 
They had given thirty pieces of silver for their Saviour’s blood, and 
they were themselves sold in thousands for yet smaller suras. They 
had chosen Bar-Abbas in preference to their Messiah, and for them 
there has been no Messiah moi’e, while a murderer’s dagger swayed 
the last counsels of their dying nationality. They had accepted the 
guilt of blood, and the last pages of their history were glued together 
with the rivers of their blood, and that blood continued to be shed 
in wanton cruelties from age to age. They who will, may see in 
incidents like these the unmeaning chances of History ; but there is 
in Histoiy nothing unmeaning to one who regards it as the Voice 
of God speaking among the destinies of. men ; and whether a man 
sees any significance or not in events like these, he must be blind 
indeed who does not see that 'when the murder of Christ was con- 
summated, the axe was laid at the root of the barren tree of Je^vish 
•nationality. Since that day Jei’usalem . and its environs,., with their 

1 See Jos, B. J. vii. G, ^ 4. 

* Jos. B. J. V. 11, J 1, irpotrii^ovv ol arparturat &Wov &K\tp tTphs 

fcal 5io tJ) eVeAt/jrfTO to 7 s ' orTavpoTs Kol oravpol to 7 s atip.aa'tv, “So 

that they who liad nothing but ‘ crucify ’ in their mouths were therewith paid home 
in tlieir own bodies ” (Sir T. Browne, V«lg. JEt.\ v. 21)'. The common notion, that 
having bought Christ for tliirty pieces of silver, they were sold by thirties for one 
piece of silver, seems to be solel}' derived from a medimval forgery called The 
Bevciiging of the Saviour. Still, it is true that “the blood of Jesus shed for the 
salvation of the world became to them a curse. ... So manna turns to worms, 
and the wine of angels to ^i^egar and lees, when it is received into impure vessels 
or tasted by wanton paktes, and the sun himself produces rats and serpents when it 
reflects upon the slime of jSTilus.” (Jer. Taylor, III. xv.) 
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“ evef-extending miles of gvave-stones and ever-lengthening pavements 
of tombs and sepulchres,” have become little more than one vast 
cemetery — an Aceldama, a field of blood, a potter’s field to bury 
strangers in. Like the mark of Cain, •which clung to the murderer, 
the .guilt of that blood seemed to cling to them — as it ever must until 
that same blood efifaceth it. L’or, by God’s mercy, that blood was 
shed for them also who made it flow ; the voice which they strove 
to quench in death was . uplifted in its last prayer for pity on His 
murderers. May that blood be efficacious ! may that prayer be heard ! ^ 


CHAPTER LXI. 

• THE CRUCIFIXION., 

“ Dum crucis inimico's 
Vocabis, et amicos, 

O Jesu, Pili Dei, 

Sis, oro, memor mei.” 

Thomas of Oelano, De Crme Domini, 
.'E^afflKfv'crev avh ^i\ov, Ps. xcvi. 10 (LXX.). 

“ I, MILES, EXPEDi ' ‘cRUCEM ” (“ Go, soldier, get ready the cross ”). 
In some such formula of terrible import Pilate must have given his 
filial oi'der.^ It was now probably about nine o’clock, and the execution 

^ It is in the deepest sincerity that I add these words. Anyone who traces 
a spirit of vindictiveness in the last paragraph wholly misjudges the spirit in which 
it is written. This hook may perhaps fall into the hands of Jewish readers. They, 
of all others, if true to the deepest lessons of the faith iii which they have heen 
trained, will acknowledge the hand of God in 'History. And the events spoken of 
here are not imaginative ; they are indisp'utahle facts. The Jew at least will 
believe that in external consequences God, -visits the sins of the fathers upon the 
children. Often and often^ in History, have the crimes of the guilty seemed to he 
visited even on their posterity. The apparent injustice of this is hut on 

the surface, ^lere.is a fire that purifies, no less than a fire that scathes ; and who 
shall saj' that the very afflictions of Israel — afflictions, alas ! so largely caused by 
the sins of . Christendom — may not i have been meant for a. refining of the pure 
gold? God’s -judgments — it may he- the very sternest and most irremediable of 
them— come, many a time, in the guise, not of affliction, hut of immense earthly 
prosperity and ease. ' ‘ , 

■ = That Pilate sent some official account of the trial and crucifixion to Tiberius 
would he d priori probable, and seems to be all but certain (Just. Mart. Apol. i. 76 ; 
Tert. Apol. 21 ; Euseb. Sist. Dcel. ii. 2 ; Lardner, vi. 606) ; but it is equally certain 
that the existing Aeta, Paradosis, Mors and Ppistolae Pilati are spurious. Tischen- 
dorf {De Dvang. Apocr., Orig., p. 67) thinks that, though interpolated, they may 
contain old matei-ials, but I can find nothing of any interest or value in them. On 
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followed immediately upon the judgment. . Tlie time required for 
the necessary preparation would not be long, and during this brief 
pause the soldiers, whose duty it was to see that the sentence was 
carried out, stripped Jesus of tlio scai-let war-cloalc, now dyed witli 
tlie yet deeper stains of blood, and clad Hiin .again in His own 
garments;^ When the cross liad been prepared they laid it — or 
possibly only one of the beams of it — \ipon His shoulders, and led Him 
to the place of punishment. .The nearness of the great feast, the 
myriads who were present in Jerusalem, made it desirable to seize ' 
the opportunity for striking terror into all Jewish malefactors. Two 
were therefore selected for execution at the same time wth Jesus — 
two brigands and rebels .of the lowest stamp. Their crosses were 
laid upon them, a maniple of soldiers in full armour was mai’shalled 
under the command of their centurion, and, amid thou.sands of 
spectators, coldly inquisitive or furiously hostile, the procession 
started on its way. 

The cross was not, and could not have been, the massive and 
lofty structure with which such hundreds of pictures have made us 
familiar. Crucifixion was among the Romans a very common 
punishment, and it is clear that they would not .wfisbe any trouble 
in constructing the instrument of shame and torture.- It would 

the date of the crucifixion .see, besides authorities alread}’ referred to, Lewin (Fasti 
Sacri, xxxi. — xliv.), and Dr. Salmon (Tiitrod. to the K, Test., ed. 2, p. 2GG). 

^ Some have supposed that a, second scourging took place, the first being the 
question by torture, the second the ■irpoatKicrtfi6s. It seems clear, however, tliat 
Pilate had meant the scourging to be this preliminarj' to crucifixion, though, at the 
last moment, it suited him to let it pass as inquisitorial. Further, it is inconceivable 
that Jesus could have been c-apablo of physically enduring two such fearful inflic- 
tions, either of which was often sufficient to cause convulsions and death. It is 
better to rog.ard the (ppayeWticras of Slatt. x.xvii. 2G ns retrospective. 

- Of the various kinds of cross — the crux deeiissnta (X), the crux ausata, etc., it 
is certain tnai; the cross on which Jesus was crucified was citlier the crux commhsn 
(T, St. Anthony’s cross), or the a'ux immissa, tlic ordinaiy Homan cross (f). 
Tlic fact that the former was in the' shape of the Greek Kipibab tan b.as given 
ample room for. the allegorising propensities of tho Fathers. (Of. Lucian, Jud. 
Vocal. 12; Gesenius s. v. V?, Ezek. ix. 4). Sec abund.ant instances of this 
in Just. Mart. Dial. 89; Tert. Adr. ,Tud. 10, 11; Bam.ab. Ep. ix. ; Clem. Alex. 
Strom. V. See too Theophyl. on Matt. v. 18; Sepp, Lehcn Christi, vn. IIG; 
Mpstcrium dcs. Krcuscs. — I have not alluded to the so-called “invention of the 
cross,” for the story is intrinsically absiml, and the' Jews generally burnt 
their crosses (Otho, Zex. Eahb. s. v. “.Supplicia ”). IVhat seems decisive in 
favour of tho sh.ape preserved by the traditions of art for ncarlj* 1,500 
ye.ars is the expression of JIatt. xxvii. 37, that fho title was put l-aana t5j 
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undoubtedly be made of tbe very commonest wood that came tO 
hand, perhaps olive or sycamore, and knocked together in the 
rudest fashion. Still, to support the body of a man, a cross would 
require to be of a certain size and weight ; and to one enfeebled 
by the’ horrible severity of the previous scourging, the carrying of 
such a burden would be an additional misery.^ But J esus was 
enfeebled not only by this cruelty, but by previous days of violent 
agitation, by an -evening of overwhelming emotion, by a night of 
sleepless anxiety and suffering, by the mental agony of the garden, 
by three trials and three sentences of death before the .Jews, by 
the long and exhausting scenes in the Prsetorium, by the examina- 
tion before Herod, and by the brutal derisions which He had 
undergone, first at the hands of the Sanhedrin and their servants, 
then from Herod’s body-guard, and lastly from the Roman cohort. 
All these, superadded to the sickening lacerations of the scourg- 
ing, had utterly broken down His bodily powers. His tottering 
footsteps, if not His actual falls under that fearful load, made it 
evident that He lacked the physical strength to carry it from the 
Prsetorium to, Golgotha. Even if they did not pity His feebleness, 
the Roman - soldiers would natually object to the consequent 
hindrance and delay. But they found an easy method to solve 
the difficulty. They had not proceeded farther than the city gate,^ 
when-..they met a man coming from the country, who was known 
to the -early Christians as “ Simon of Gyrene, the father of 
Alexander' and'. Rufus ” ; and perhaps, on some, hint from the 
accompanying Jews that Simon sympathised with the teaching of 
the Sufferer, they impressed him without the least scruple into their 
odious service.3 

Ke((>aX7j? avTov. I have collected all. that seemed avchseologically interesting on 
this subject in the articles “Cross” and “Crucifixion” in Smith’s Diet, of the 
Bible. 

^ ,Cf. Gen. xxii. 6 (Isa. ix. 6). It is not certain whether the condemned carried 
their cross or only, a part of it— or transom, as .distinguished 
from ihB crux (cf; Plaut. /r. «^.-Non.i3, 183,' Patihuliim ferat per'j urhem deindc 
affigatur cruci ”). If the- entire cross was carried, it is probable that the two beams 
were not (as in pictures) nailed to each other, but simpl)’- fastened together by a 
rope, aind carried like a. V [furca). If, as tradition says {Acts of, Pilate, B. 10), the 
hands were tied, the di&culties of supporting the burden would be-further enhanced, 
{Lc Nouveau Testameiit'^ the weight (but very conjecturally) at 

■ 150 lbs. , . , '/ -■ 

^ Act. Pilat. X. Trjs .iriKris. 

tjyydpevo'uv. It seems to have been a common thing for Roman soldiers to 
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The luiserablo procession resumed its course, .'ind though the 
apocryphal traditions of the Romish Church narrate many incidents 
of the Via Dolorosa, only one such incident is recorded in the 

Gospel Historyd St. Luke tells us that among the vast multitude 

of people who folloM'ed Jesus Avere many women. From the men 
’ in that moAung croAvd He does not a]5pear to liave received one 
Avord of pity or of sympathy. Some there must surely have been 
Avho had seen His miracles, Avho had heard His Avords ; some o{ 
those Avho had been almost, if not utterly, convinced of His 
Messiahship, as they hung upon His lips Avhile He had uttered 
His great discourses in the Temple ; some of the eager crowd avIio 
liad accompanied Him from Bethany five days before Avith shouted 
Hosannas and Avaving palms. Tliose Avho have seen the Avonderful 
picture of the Crucifixion, by Tintoretto in Venice, Avill be struck 
by the touch of imagination Avith Avhich the painter has represented 

in the background an ass eating from a bundle of vniheral palm- 

branches. A faithless timidity or a deep misgiving — perhaps 
even a boundless sorrow — kept all men dumb. But these women, 
more quick to pity, less susceptible to controlling influences, could 
not and Avould not conceal the grief and amazement Avith Avhich 
this spectacle filled them. Tiicy beat upon their breasts and rent 
the air Avith their lamentations, till Jesus Himself hushed their 
shrill cries Avith Avords of solemn Avarning. Turning to (hem, — 

impress people to c-aiT)' hurdens for them (Epicl. TP/.'.tfrC iv. 1). Tlic Cyrenians 
had a synagogue at Jerusalem (Acts ii. 10 ; A‘i. 0). The names Alexander and 
Itufus are too common to cnahlo us to feel any certainty as to their identifica- 
tion with those of the same name mentioned in Acts xix. 33 : 1 Tim. i. 20 ; 
Eom. xvi. 13. The holief of the Corinthians, Basilidians, Carjiocratians, and other 
Gnostics, that Simon A\-as crucified for Jesus hy mistake (I), is not worth notice 
hero (Iron. Adr. JIacrcs. i. 23). One of these Avild distortions was that Judas 
was crucified for Him ; and another that it was a certain Titian, or a phantom 
created hy God in the scmhlanco of Jesus. It is a curious trace of the dissemina- 
tion of Gnostic .and Apocryphal legends in Amhia that Jlahoract treats the 
actual crucifixion of Jesus as an unworthy c.alumny. (Koran, Surai. 3,4; Sale’s 
Koran, i. G4, 121, “They slew Him not, neither cnicifiod Him, but He wa* 
represented hj" one in Ilis likeness.”) 

* These form the subjects of the stations which arc to bo seen in all Romisl. 
churches, and arc mainly derived from apocryphal sources. 'Tlicy originated among 
the Franciscans. The so-callcd Via Dolorosa does not seem to bo mentioned earliei 
than the fom-toonth century. Tliat Jesus, before being cased of His burden, was 
scourged and goaded onward is but too sadly probable (Plant. JFoa. I. i. .^3, “Ita 
tc forabunt patibulatum per Adam stimnlis"). (Cf. Joy. T.aylor, Life of Chrht, III. 
xr, 2.) ' 
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which He could not have done had He still been staggering 
under the burden of His cross — He said to them, “Daughters of 
Jerusalem, weep not for Me j but for yourselves weep, and for your 
children. For lo ! days are coming in which they shall say. Blessed 
are the barren, and the wombs which bare not, and the breasts 
which gave not suck. Then shall they begin to say to the 
mountains, Fall on us, and to tlie hills, Cover us ; for if they do 
y these things in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry ! ’’ 
Theirs was but an emotional outburst of. womanly tenderness, which 
they could not repress as they saw the great Prophet of mankind’ 
in His hour of shame and weakness, with the herald proclainiing 
before Him the crimes with which - He was charged, and the 
Roman soldiers carrying the title of derision,^ and Simon bending 
under the weight of the wood to which He was to be nailed. 
But He warned them that, if this were all which they saw in the 
passing spectacle, far bitterer causes of woe awaited them and their 
children, and their race. Many of them, and the majority of their 
children, would live to see such rivers of bloodshed, such com- 
plications of agony, as the world had never known before-^ days 
which would seem to overpass the capacities of human suffering, 
and would make men seek to hide themselves, if it might be, 
under the very roots of the hills on which their city stood.^ The 
fig-tree of their nation’s life was still green : if such deeds of 
darkness were possible now, what should be done when that tree 
was withered and blasted, and ready for the burning — If ffie 

^ Suet. CqHg'. 32, “ Praecedente titulo qui caussam j^oenae indicaret.” This was 
sometimes hung round the neek. 

" Hos. ix. 12 — 16; x. 8; lea. ii. 10; Rev. vi. 16. These words of Christ met 
with a painfully literal illustration when hundreds of the unhappy Jews at 
the siege of Jerusalem hid themselves in the darkest and vilest subterranean 
recesses, and when, besides those who were hunted out, no less than 2,000 
were killed by being buried under the ruins of their hiding-places (Jos. J5. J. 
vi. 9, § 4). , 

® The meaning of this proverbial expression is not .certain. It is often 
explained to mean, “ If, in the fulfilment of God’s purposes, I the Holy and tke 
Innocent must suffer thus— if the green tree be thus blasted— how shall the dry tree 
of a wieked life, with its abominable branches, be consumed in the uttermost burn- 
ing?” (Of. Prov. xi. 31 ; Ezek. XX. 47 ; xxi. 4 ; and especially 1 Peter iv. 
17.) (See Schenkel, Charalcterbild, p. 30, E.Tr.) The difficulty of understand- 
ing the words was early felt, and we find an absurd allusion to them .in the 
Jtevenginff of the Saviour, where Titus exclaims, “ They hung our Lord ou a green 
tree , . , Jet us hang them on a dry tree.” 
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days of hope and decency they could execrate their blameless 
Deliverer, what would happen in the days of blasphemy and madness 
and despair? If, under the full light of day. Priests and Scril)es 
could crucify the Innocent, what would be done in the midnight 
orgies and blood-stained bacchanalia of zealots and murderci's 1 
This was a day of crime ; that would be a day when crime had 
become her own avenging fury. — The solemn warning, tiic last 
sermon of Christ on earth, was meant primarily for those who 
heard it ; but, like all the words of Christ, it has deeper and 
wider meaning for all mankind. Those words warn every child of 
man that the day of careless pleasure and blasphemous disbelief 
will bo followed b}' the crack of doom ; they warn each human 
being who lives in ideasurc on the earth, and eats, and drinks, 
and is drunken, that though the patience of God waits, aiul llis 
silence is unbroken, yet the days shall come when He shall speak in 
thunder, and His wrath shall burn like fire. 

And so with this sole sad episode, they came t<j the fatal place, 
called, Golgotha, or, in its Latin form. Calvary — that is, “a skull.” 
Why it was so called is not known. It may conceivabl}’ have 
been a well-known place of e.xecution ; or possibly the name may 
imply a bare, rounded, scalp-like elevation. It is constantly callea 
the “ hill of Golgotha,” or of Calvary ; but the Gospels merely c.ill 
it “ a place,” and not a hill.* Itespecting its site volumes have 
been written, but nothing is certain. The data for anything aj)- 
proaching to certiinty are wholly wanting ; and, in all probalnlity, 
the actual spot lies buried and obliterated under the mountainous 
rubbish-heaps of the ten-times-taken city. The rugged and pre- 
cipitous mountoin represented in sacred pictures is as ])urcly 

^ Jfatt. xxvii. 33 ; Stark xv. 22. Olivary is used by tho E. V. as a rendorin" 
of Kpafloy, “ skull,” only in Luke xxiii. 33. It is called “inonticulus” in llie old 
Iliiicr. Ihirdtg. Jlieros. vii. Kenan compares f ho French ivord “ Chaunionl ” 
{Vic dc Jhiia, 410). Ewald identifies it with tho hill Gareb (Jer. .xxxi. 30). It is 
hardl}' worth while to enter into elabonite arguments about the .site, which may 
any day bo overthrown by a discoverj' of tho course of the second wall. 
[Last year, 1892, there was an endeavour to purehaso what is now c,'illcd ” Skull 
Hill,” between the Damascus G.atc and Herod’s Gale, northward ol Mount 
Moriah, and over Jeremiah’s Grotto. It is accepted ns tho probable site of the 
Crucifixion by Condor, Jlcrrill, Wilson, General Gordon, and IMersheitn. ns 
well ns by Robinson, Theniii.s, Fisher and Rowe, etc. See I/Owis, 7» JV-hi I’hca, 
p. 108; Andrews, p. .58.3, soqq. I have no sp.icc here to di-'-cii-ss a qiie.dion of 
topographv which is -still so uncertain: see tlie “ Qu.irterly Statemtiit of tho I’.il. 
Expl. Fund "for Oct. 1S92.1 
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imaginary as the skull of Adam, which is often painted lying at 
the foot of the crossji or as any other of the myriads of legends 
which have gathered round this most stupendous and moving scene 
in the world’s history. All that we know of Golgotha, all that we 
shall ever know, all that God willed to be known, is that it was 
without the city gate. The religion of Christ is spiritual ; it needs 
no relic ; it is independent of Holy Places ; it says to each of its 
children, not Lo, here ! ” and “lo, there ! ” but “The kingdom of God 
is within you.” 

U tterly brutal and revolting as was the punishment of cruci6xion, 
which has now for fifteen hundred years been abolished by the common 
pity and abhorrence of mankind,® there was one custom in J udsea, and 
one occasionally practised by the Romans, which reveal some touch of 
passing humanity. The latter consisted in giving to the sufferer a blow 
under the arm-pit, which, wdthout causing death, yet hastened its 
approach.® Of this I need not speak, because, for whatever reason, v it 
was not practised on this occasion. The former, which seems to have 
been due to the milder nature of J udaism, and which -was derived from 
a happy piece of Rabbinic exegesis on Prov. xxxi. 6, consisted in 

^ “Ibi erectus est medicus ubi jacebat aegrotus” (Aug.). Origen compares 
1 Cor. XV, 22. There was a legend that three drops of Christ’s blood fell on 
Adam’s skull, and caused his resurrection, fulfilling the ancient prophecy 
quoted in Eph. v. 14, St. Jerome had heard a preacher adopt the 
reading, “ Awake, Adam that sleepest . . . and Christ shall touch thee ” 
(imij/ava-ei). (Jer. in Matt, xxvii. 33 ; Eeland, Falest. 860, for the true 
reading eirt(pa6o-a.) The words in the original are rhythmical, and as they do 
not occur in Scripture, they are now usually considered to be a fragment of some 
early Christian hymn. 

2 It was abolished by Constantine (Aur. Viet. Const. 41), The infa my of 
crucifixion is still preserved in the reproachful name Talni (nbn) in which 
the Talmud speaks of Jesus, and ubn naw, “worshippers of the Hung,” w'hich 
they apply to Christians, though, according to t/ieir fable, He was first 
stoned, then hung on the tree. “ Servile,” “ infame,” “ crudelissimum,” 
“ taeterrimum,” “ summum,” “ extremum,” “ supplicium,” are the names given 
to it by the Eomans. (Cic. Verr. v. 66 and passim. See Phil. ii. 8;' Cic. 
Fro. Fab. 6, “ Homen ipsum crucis absit non modo a corpore civium Eoman- 
orum, sed etiam a cogitatione, oculis, auribus.”) Maecenas, in one of ,the few 
interesting fragments of his verses, speaks of it as the extreme of horror, and the 
ultimate agony. 

“ Vita dum superest Rene ost 
Hanc mihi vd aciUd 

Si sedeam cruce, sustino.” (Sen. Fp. 101.) 

® So Sen. 101; Orig. in Matt. 140 (Koim)- Sometimes men were killed 
before crucifixion (Suet. Jul. C^s i 74), 
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giving to the condemned, immediately before his execution, a draught 
of vine medicated vitli some powerful opiate.^ It liad been the 
custom of wealtliy ladie.s in Jerusiilem to provide tliis stupefying 
potion at their own expense, and they 'did so ^luitc irrespectively 
of tlieir sympathy for any individual criminal. It was probably 
taken freely by tho two malefactors, but when they oflercd it to 
Jesus He would not drink it. Tlie refusal was an act of sublimcst 
heroism. The effect of the draught was to dull the ncrve.s, to 
cloud the intellect, to pi’ovide an anaesthetic against some part, 
at least, of the lingering agonies of that dreadful death. But He, 
whom some modem sceptics have been base enough to accuse of 
feminine feebleness and cowardly desp.air, preferred rather “ to 
look Death in the face” — to meet the king of terrors without 
.striving to deaden the force of one agonising anticipation or to still 
the throbbing of one lacerated nerve. 

Tho three crosses were laid on the groinrd — that of Jesus, which 
was doubtless taller than tlic other two, being ])laccd in bitter 
scorn in the midst. Pcrh.aps the cross-beam was now nailed to 
the upright, and certainly the title — which had cither been borne 
by Jesus fastened round His neck, or carried by one of the 
soldiers in front of Him — was now nailed to the summit of His 
cross. Then, stripped naked of all His clothes, ^ He was laid down 
upon tho implement of torture. His arms were stretched along the 
cross-beams ; and at the centre of the open palms the point of a 
huge iron nail was placed, which, by a blow of a mallet, was 
driven home into the wood.-"* Through either foot separately, or 
possibly through both together as they were j)la?cd one over the 

> Kt. jr.ark calls it Icr^wpi-itTfifrov ohor, “niyrrli-minglod wine”; it i.s not likely 
that the, cx.act ingredients would he known. .St. Slatthow nientally refers it to Its. 
l.\ix. 21, Ij^o! {or possibli/ oh'or, which Tischendorf admits from S’, 15, P, K, L, etc.) 
ftfTo. Tlie Homans called the.'C medicated cups “sopores” (I’lin. s.v. 18; 

Sen. Ep. 83, etc.). 

- Wo can hut hope that the TrfpUCycray ainhf of tho yfc!» of 

Tllnte (cli. 10) is true; it so, it was e.vccption.al, and the evidence of later 
martyrdoms — even of women — points the other way, as docs eho the .Icwi^h 
custom. 

3 I write thus hcc.ause the familiarity of oft-rcpcatc<l words prcvtms us inim 
realising what crucifi.xion really was, and hccauso it seems well that wc tlcutd 
re.alise this. The hideous custom was proKahly copicsl Iw the Homans from the 
Phmnici.ans. Tlie Egyptians simply bound the hands .and fcc-t, leaving tho sufferer 
to die mainlv of starvation. 

21 * * 
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other, another huge nail tore its way througli the quivering flesh.^ 
Whether the sufferer was also bound to the cross we do not know ; 
but, to prevent the hands and feet being torn away by the weight 
of the body, which could not “ rest upon nothing but four great 
wounds,” there was, about the centre of the cross, a wooden pro- 
jection strong enough to support, at least in part, a human body 
which soon became a mass of agony.^ 

It was probably at this moment of inconceivable anguish that the 
voice of the Son of Man was heard uplifted, not in a cry of 
natural agony at that fearful torture, but calmly praying in Divine 
compassion for His brutal and pitiless murderers — ay, and for 
all who in their sinful ignorance crucify Him afresh for ever 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not avhat they do.” 

And then the accursed tree — ^with its living human burden 
hanging upon it in helpless torment, and suffering fresh tortures as 
every movement irritated the fresh rents in hands and feet — was 
slowly heaved up by strong arms, and the end of it fixed firmly 
in a hole dug deep in the ground for that purpose.® The feet 
were but little raised, above the earth. The victim was in full 

1 This was the earlier tradition, hence Greg. Naz. (Be Christ. Patient.) calls the 
cross li\oy rpi'Tr]\ov, and Nonnus calls the feet bjxoTrXoKies. But Oj'prian, who had 
witnessed crucifixions, speaks of four nails {JDe Pass.). 

- TTriyfia.' Hence the expressions ^iroxeiveai aravpav. “ Sedere in cruce. 
sedilis exoessus,” etc. (Jer. Taylor, Life of 0/mst,lll. xv, 2). On the other hand 
iheve was no suppedanenm, or “foot-rest”; though it is still repeated in modern 
pictures. The illustrations hy G. Durrant in the popular edition of Kenan’s Vie de 
Jesus, though evidently meant to serve a purpose, are, in general, extremely true 
to Oriental life ; hut those of the Crucifixion seem to me to he incorrect in many 
particulars. The hands were probably bound as well as nailed (Luc. vi. 643— 
"■laqueim nodosqxie noemtcs ore suo riipit; pendentia corpora carpsit Abrasitque 
cruces . . . Insertum manibus chalybem . . . sustulit ”). 

® The thought is more than once expressed by Mr. Browning (.4 Death in the 
Desert) : “Is not His love, at issue still with sin, 

Closed with, and cast, and conquered, crucified 
Visibly when a wrong is done on earth ? ” 

^ Infelix lignum (Liv. i. 26; Sen. Ep. 101, etc.). How that this “tree of 
cursing and shame sits upon the sceptres, and is engraved and signed on the fore- 
heads of Kings ” (Jer. Taylor), we can hardly imagine the disgust and horror with 
which it was once regarded when it had no associations but those “ of pain, of guilt, 
and of ignominy ’’ (Gibbon, ii, 153). 

5 Compare the old prophecy alluded to by Barnabas, Ep. 12, orar ^iXor KXidy 
Ka\ aratTTp. Sometimes the sufferer was lifted and nailed after the cross had been 
erected (druyov ^yov ^yov ets &Kpov tcAos, Greg. Haz., “ Crucisalus ” ; Blaut. 
Bacch. ii. 3, 128). 
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reach of every liand that might choose to strike, in close proxiinity to 
every gesture of rage and hatred. He miglrt hang for Ivounr to he 
abused, insulted, even struck by the ever-moving multitude ^vho, with 
that desire to see "vvliat is horrible •which always characterises the 
coarsest hearts, had thronged to gaze upon a sight -which should rather 
have made them weep tears of blood. 

And there, in tortures which grew ever more insuppoidablc, ever 
more maddening as time flowed on, the unhappy ■victims might linger 
in a living death so cruelly intolerable, that often they were driven to 
entreat and implore the spectators, or the exccutionei'S, for dear pity’s 
sake, to put an end to anguish too awful for man to bear — conscious to 
the last, and often, with tcai-s of abject mLsery, beseeching from their 
enemies the priceless boon of death.^ 

For indeed a death by crucifi.xion seems to include all that pain 
and death can have of horrible and ghastly — dizziness, cramp thirst, 
starvation, sleeplessness, traumatic fever, tetanus, publicity of shame, 
long continuance of torment, horror of anticipation, mortification of 
untended wounds — all intensified just up to the point at which they 
can be endured at all, but all stopping just short of the point which 
would give to the suflercr the relief of unconsciousness. Tlie unnatural 
position made every movement painful ; the lacerated veins and 
crushed tendons throbbed with incessant angui.sh ; the wounds, in- 
flamed by exposure, gradually gangrened ; the artencs — c.spccially of 
the head and stomach — became swollen and oppressed with surcharged 
blood ; and while each variety of misery went on gradually increasing, 
there was added to them the intolerable pang of a burning and niging 
thirst; and all these ])hysic:il complic;\tions caused an internal ex- 
citement and an.xiety, which made the ])rospect of death itself — 
of death, the awful unknown enemy, at whose approach man usually 
shuddere most — be.ar the aspect of a delicious and exquisite release.- 

^ And hence there arc nieny ancient instances of men havin" he-'n first 
strangled, or nenrhj killed, and then crucified ; and of men who bought by large 
bribes this mournful but merciful privilege (Cic. Verr. 2, •!■)). 

- See the epitome of Eichter (a German physician) in .Tabu’s Archni--'l. Bi’-J , 
p. 2G1. [I leave this passage unch.angcd, and it is all scientifically true. ‘"You 
want,” I suppose, said a friend who read it, “ to rcarifi/ cnUosiltj.'' Tliat was not 
exactly my object. I desired only, in writing a history, to show what the /.-/» of 
that historj' rc.alh were. But I .should not write the passage now, thoug'a it 
would be useless to obliterate it Scrif‘i mu debuH, srripium raid. I should not 
write it now, not because it is in any •way untrue, not that it is in any way 
irreverent, but becatiso it would have been lictter to follow the method of .Scriiitur.’ 
in not dwelling upon Clirist's phy-sical sufferings. To those who nxid the Goq.-ds 
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Sucli was tlie death, to which Christ was doomed ; and though for 
Him it was happily shortened by all that He had previously endured, 
yet He hung from shortly after noon for three hours, before “ He gave 
up His soul to death.” 

When the cross was uplifted, the leading Jews, for the fii’st time, 
prominently noticed the deadly insult in which Pilate had vented his 
indignation. Before, in their blind rage, .they had imagined that the 
manner of His crucifixion was an insult aimed at Jesus ; but now that 
they saw Him hanging between the two robbers, on a cross yet loftier, 
it suddenly flashed upon them that it was a public scorn inflicted upon 
them. Por on the white wooden tablet smeared with gypsum,^ which 
was to be seen so conspicuously over the head of Jesus on the cross, 
ran, in black letters, an inscription in the three civilised languages of 
the ancient world — the three lanauasres of which one at least was 

o o 

certain to be known by every single man in that assembled multitude 
• — in the ofiicial Latm, in the current Greek, in the vernacular Aramaic 
—informing all that this Man who was thus enduring a shameful, 
servile death — this Man thus crucified between two sicarii in the sight 
of the world, 2 was 

“THE KING OP THE JEWS.”^ 

in the first ages the nature of those sufferings was fully known. They had seen 
many a sufferer hanging on the cross ; but the Evangelists so little dwell upon the 
physical anguish, that onlp one of them supplies the only xo'ord — the. cry “J thirst " — ■ 
which calls special attention to them. Why was this P Because the Holy Spirit did 
not wish to encourage or even to sanction that morbid contemplation of the 
physical sufferings, which in some ill-directed minds becomes almost the sum- 
total of religious worship. In point of actual physical anguish, our Lord 
suffered less on the cross than myriads of crucified victims, whose lives have been 
prolonged on the cross for as much as three days. The nature of His anguish was 
far deeper. Further, His brief agony ended with His death ; and the notion of 
Christ as still suffering is due to the deep corruption of religious truth. It has no 
support in Scripture, except from the exaggeration and perversion of highly- 
mysterious metaphors. Origen, indeed, on Lev. x. has a passage in which he says 
that “ Christ suffers still the bitterness of our sins,” and this passage, being a 
lection in the Benedictine breviary, was diffused over the whole Church. But 
St. Bernard wrote special discourses to point out “ the terror and the danger of 
extending the sufferings of Christ either in body or mind into the reign of His 
glory.” On the spread -of this doctrine, in spite of St. Bernard’s protest, see an 
excellent little book by my learned’ fi-iend, Canon Jenkins, on “The Devotion of 
the Sacred Heart” (Rel. -Tract Soc.).} 

^ Called ffavh, rirhos, heiuoya, xiVaf., 

" Mark xv. 28 (Isa. liii. 12) is probably spurious, not being found in N, A, B, C, D, 
etc. St. Mark, -writing for the Romans, never once quotes from the Old Testament. 
.^3 •W’p cannot tell which of the Evangelists gives the exact title : it is, however, 
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To Him who w;is cnicified the poor ni:\]ice seemocl to have in it 
nothing of derision. Even on Ilis cross lie reigned; even there He 
seemed divinely elevated above the priests wlio had brought .about llis 
de.ath, and the coai-sc, idle, vulgar multitude who had Hocked to feed 
their greedj' e 3 *es upon His suflcrings, TJie malice was quite impotent 
against One wliose spiritual and moral grandeur struck awe into dving 
malefactors and heathen executioners, even in the lowest alwss of His 
physical degi-adation, With the passionate ill-humour of the Roman 
governor there probablj* blended a vein of scriousnc.se. Wliilc he was 
delighted to revenge himself on his detested subjects bv an act of 
insolence, ho probabi}' meant, or Jialf meant, to imply that this ira.<, 
in one sense, the King of the Jews — the greatest, the noblest, the 
truest of His race, whom therefore His race had crucified. The King 
was not unworthy of His kingdom, but the kingdom of the King. 
There was something loftier even than royalty in the gl.aring eyes 
which never ceased to look with sorrow on the Cit}- of Righteousness, 
which had now become a citj' of murderers. The Jews felt the 
intensity of the scorn with which Pilate had treated them. It so 
complctcl}’ poisoned their hour of triumph, that the)' sent their chief 
priests in deputation, begging the Governor to alter the obno.xious 
title. “Write not,” they said, ‘“The King of the Jews,’ but that 
‘ He said, I am the King of the Jew.s.’ ” But Pilate’s courage, which 
had oor.od away so rapidlj' at the name of Cais-ar, had now i-cvived. 
Ho Avas glad in any and cver^’ way to browbeat the men whose 
seditious clamour had forced him in the morning to act against his 
Avill. Pew men had the power of giving expre^ssion to a sovereign 
contempt more efiectuall}' than the Romans. Without deigning any 
justification of what he had done, Pilate summarii}’ dismissed these 
solemn hierarchs with the curt replv, “ What I have written, I 
have written.”* 

possible that the longcft one is accumtely given by St. John (xix. If';, .and that it 
was the one in Animaic, which would require least room. It is, at leavt, a jirobabb* 
conjoctiiro that they ran ns follow.s in the order mentioned by St. Sratthew (who 
combines tho three into one) : — 

cnirm 170 nrin atr. (John xix. If.) 

'O ^ariAfi’S ruv ’loySaiW. (Jlark xr. Cf*.) 

Jicx Judnforum Lie eit. (Luke xxiii. -jS.) 

IVofcssor Wcstcott remarks that, a» given by St. Luke, it “,'ei-jns like the er-,mfu! 
turn of tho I..atin title ” {Inlrod., p. JOT), llie true reading in St. Liike i.-; 'O ('.ariXf i t 
rar ’lofSa/av ol-ros (h). llicrc is a monograph by S. Lcyherus, Fff Cniri/zt Jet-. 
Tii'dit, 1694. (See Hofmann, Lei. Fes. 375.) 

1 Such conduct on the jeirt of Pilate would probably have b:-cn calh.-d 
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• In order to prevent the possibility of any rescue, even at the last 
moment — since instances had been known of men taken from the cross 
and, ' restored to lifei — a quaternion of soldiers with their centurion 
were left on the ground to guard the cross. The clothes of the- victims 
always fell as perquisites to the men who had to perform so weary and 
disagreeable an ofl&ce. Little dreaming how exactly they were fulfilling 
the mystic intimations of Jewish prophecy, they proceeded, therefore, 
to divide between them the garments of Jesus, The tallith they tore 
into four parts, probably ripping it down the seams ; but the cetonet\^ 
or under-garment, was formed of one continuous woven texture, and to 
tear would have been to spoil it ; they therefore contented themselves 
with letting it become the property of any one of the four to whom, it 
should fall by lot. When this had been decided, they sat down and 
watched Him till the end, beguiling the lingering hours by eating and 
drinking, and gibing, and playing dice. 

It was a. scene of tumult. The great body of the people seem to 
have stood silently at gaze ; 3 but some few of them as they passed by 
the cross — perhaps some of the many false witnesses and other con- 
spirators of the previous night — ^mocked at Jesus with insulting noises^ 
and furious taunts, especially bidding Him come down from the cross 
and save Himself, since He could destroy the Temple and build it in 
three days. And the chief priests, and scribes, and elders, less awe- 
struck, less compassionate than the mass of the people, were not 
ashamed to disgrace their grey-haired dignity by adding their sneers to 
those of the evil few. Unrestrained by the patience of the Sufferer, 
unsated by the accomplishment of their vengeance, unmoved by the 
sight of helpless anguish and the look of eyes that began to glaze in 
death, they congratulated one another ^ under His cross with scornful 

“mythical,” etc., if we did not find Philo attributing to him just the same 
“malicious intention to vex the people ” {Leg. ad Odium, p. 38). 

1 At the request of Josephus, who prostrated himself at the feet of Titus, three 
men who had been crucified were taken down alive, and every possible effort was 
made to save them; but in spite of OepaTreia iTrip.eXetxrdr'p, two of the three died 
{Tit. 75). A similar instance is narrated of Sandokes (Herod, vii. 194), and of the 
Convulsionnaires in the reign of Louis XV. 

^ Deut. xxii. 12. Some have imagined in this cetoneth a priestly garment; but 
it was more probably the' ordinary dress of the poor in Galilee — ol irrcoxoi 
KixPW’' 0 -i rwv Va\t\aio}i' (Isid.). 

^ Luke xxiii. 35, elffT-fiKei 6 Xahs Qewpwv. This seems to be clearly contrasted 
vnth 01 tcpxoi'Tes and ot ffTparidirat. 

^ Mark xv. 29, Odd. 

f Mark XV. 31, irpi^ .... ’^heyov. 
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insolence — “He saved others, Himself He cannot save.” “lyct tliis 
Christ, this Kin" of Israel, descend now from the cross, that we may 
see and believe.” No wonder, then, that the ignoisint sohliei-s took 
their share of mockery with these shamelc.ss hierarchs: no wonder 
that, at their midday meal, they pledged in mock hilarity the Dying 
j\Ian, holding up towards His burning lips their cups of .sour wine, and 
echoing the Jewish taunts again.st the weakness of the King whoso 
throne was a cross, whose crown was thorns. Nay, even the wretches 
who were crucified with Him caught the vile infection ; comrades, 
perhaps, of the respited Bar-Abbas — heirs of the rebellious fury of 
Judos the Gaulonite — trained to recognise no I\ressiah but a Messiah of 
the sword, they reproachfully bade Him, if His claims were true, to 
save Himself and them.^ So a// the voices about Him rang with 
blasphemy and spite, and in that long slow agony His dying car caught 
no accent of gratitude, of pity, or of love. Baseness, fal.sehootl, 
savagery, stupidity — such were the characteristic.s of the world svliich 
thrust itself into hideous prominence before the Saviour's last con- 
sciousness — such the muddy and miscr.ablc stream that rolled under the 
cro.s.s before His dying eyes.- 

But amid tliis chorus of infamy Jesus spoke not. He rou^d have 
spoken. The pains of crucifi.xion did not confuse the intellect, or 
paralyse the powers of sjieoch. Wo read of crucified men who, for 
hours together upon the cross, vented their .‘•orrow, their rage, or their 
despair in the manner that best accorded with their character; of some 
who raved and cunsed, and spat at their enemies; of othei-s who pro- 
tested to the last against the Iniquity of their sentence ; of others wh-i 
implored compa.ssion with abject entreaties ; of one even who, from the 
cross, as frem a tribunal, hamngued the multitude of his countrymen, 
and upbraided them with their wickedness and vice." But, e.vccjit to 

’ In lliis, ns in many other places. I liavc confente'l myself with silently 
showing thnt the Euppo.=ed contradictions between th-' nirrativcs of the Goqi'ls do 
not necessarily exist. There is no contradiction in the text, yet I hav<- only 
transkited correctly the d-ifioifoi’ piatt. xxvii. -14), the rfpn-r:-:h in which tie- 
robbers at first joined, nnd the {Luke x.xiii. 3?). tho of 

which only the unrepentant one w.is guilty. (See Lingo, v. 

- A friend .supplies mo with a sid .and striking pi'-sigo from tho inirtyrdom of 
a true servant of Jesus— Savonarola, “ilic quo-^ue non pmctorilet sihntio fiii‘=" 
ilium pendentem in ligno a'pueronim multitudine saxis inijvjtituin : a qtiib;;’- antc.i 
solitu? oral in templo ante nmodicationis initiura hymnis tt budil-J'-- fxcip:." 
(Pietro Delfrini [an eye-witness]. v. 7.1.) 

* Such instances .arc give.i in Keim, III. ii. 431 — (•.</., Gavius, who to th' ;-.‘t 
kept shouting '‘Civis Romnntis sum” (Cic. JVn". v. 02); Nig-r of Pema. who 
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bless and to encoui’age, and to add to the happiness and hope of others, 
Jesus spoke not. So far as the malice of the passers-by, and of priests 
and Sanhedrists, and soldiers, and of these poor robbers who, suffered 
with Him, was concerned — as before during the tiial, so now upon the 
cross — Pie maintained unbroken His kingly silence. 

But that silence, joined to His patient majesty and the divine 
holiness and innocence which radiated from Him like a halo, was more 
eloquent than any words. It told earliest on one of the crucified 
robbers. At first this “ bonus latro ” of the Apocryphal Gospels seem.? 
to have faintly joined in the reproaches uttered by his fellow-sinner j 
but when those reproaches merged into deeper blasphemy, he spoke out 
his inmost thought. It is probable that he had met Jesus before, and 
heard Him, and perhaps been one of those thousands who had seen His 
miracles. There is indeed no authority for the legend which assigns to 
him the name of Dysmas, or for the beautiful story of his having saved 
the life of the Virgin and her Child during their flight into Egypt.i 
But on the plains of Gennesareth, perhaps from some robber’s cave in 
the wild ravines of the V alley of the Doves, he may well have ap- 
proached His presence — he may well have been one of those publicans 
and sinners who drew near to Him for to hear Him. And the words 
of J esus had found some room in the good ground of his heart ; they 
had not all fallen upon stony places. Even at this hour of shame and 
death, Avhen he was suffering the just consequence of his past evil 
deeds, faith triumphed. As a flame sometimes leaps uj) among dying 
embers, so amid Phe white ashes of a sinful life which lay so thick upon 
his heart, the flame of love towards his God and his Saviour was not 
quite quenched. Under the hellish outcries which had broken loose 
around the cross of Jesus, there had lain a deep misgiving. Half of 
them seem to have been instigated by doubt and fear. Even in the 
self-congi’atulations of the priests we catch an undertone of dread. 
Suppose that even now some imposing miracle should be wrought? 
Suppose that even now that martyr-form should burst indeed into 
Messianic splendour, and the King, who seemed to be in the slow 

showed his wounds, and entreated that he might he buried (Jos. B. J. iv. 6, § 1) ; 
Bomilcar, the Carthaginian, who harangued “ de summiL cruce velut de tribunali 
in Poenorum scelera” (Justin, sxii. 7). “Crederem, nisi quidam de patibulo 
spectatores conspuerent” (Sen. Be Yit. Beat. 19). V^e even read of crucified 
victims who were first gagged, or their tongues cut out, lest, on the cross, they 
should make unpleasant revelations (Oic. Bro Chient., 66 ; Trench, Studies, p. 293). 

^ Arab. Evang. Infant, xxiii. See the beautiful poem on this subject in 
Professor Plumptre’s Lazarus, and other Boems, 
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nuKorv of death, snoiild suddenly witli a great voice sunuiion His 
legions of angels, and springing from Ilis cross ujion the lolling clouds 
of heaven, come in flaming lire to take vengeance ujK)n Ilis enemies 1 
And the air seemed to he full of signs. 'J’licro was a glomu r>f 
gathering darkness in the sky, a thrill and tremor in the solid earth, a 
haunting presence as of ghostly visitants who chilled the heart, and 
hovered in awful witness above that scene. The dying rohher had 
joined at first in the h.alf-taunting, h.alf-dcspairing nj)p(!al to a defe.it 
and weakness which contradicted all that he had hoped; hut now ti.is 
defeat seemed to bo gi-eatcr Ilian victory, and (his weakness more 
irresistible than strength. As he looked, the faith in his Iicart dawned 
more and more into the jicrfcct day. He had long ceased to utter any 
reproachful words; he now rebuked his comrade’s bl.isphcmie.s. Ouglit 
not the suflcring innocence of Him who hung between them, to shame 
into silence their just punishment and flagi-ant guilt? And so, turning 
his head to Jc.sns, ho uttered the intense appc.al, “O Jesus, rememlv r 
me when Thou comest in Thy kingdom.”' Then He, who had hof'n 
mule amid invectives, .sp.akc at once in surpassing answer to that 
humble prayer, “ Vkhu.y, T .s.w to thkk, 'Po-dav .shai.t thoi: nr. wmt 
I\Ik IN’ I'AUADISi;.”" 

Let us pause here to quote the striking comment of Ht. 
Augustine. “One of tlio rohhei-s,’’ Jic say.s, “reviled Christ. 'i'he 
other, having confessed his sins, committed himself to Christ’s meny. 
TJic Cross of Christ w.as not a punishment, hut a judgment .'^eaf. ; for 
from His cross He condemned the revilor, Ho sot free the hdievrr. 
Fear, reviler! Itcjoice, believer! That which He did in His humility 
He will do in His glory !”•"> 

Though none spoke to comfort Jesus — though deej) gi ief, and (''rrnr, 
and amazement kept them dumb — yet there were hearf.s amid tie- 
crowd that heat in .syinjiatliy with the awful Sufferer. At a di'-tam e 
stood a nuinhcr of women looking on, and ji^rhaps, even at tiiat flrmd 
hour, expecting His immediate deliverance. Hany of the.s-.' wir>- 
women who had ministered to Him in Galilee, and liad come from 


* Tischendorf rc.id? ’iTjfrof- with K, B, L. ftc, Ti'.e K.\ . wrr.r.c'.y r> 
“ info Thy kingdom." 

- “ P.iradis-? ” i.^ niroly mentioned in the New Tcs'.am-.-nt (2 Cor. xii. •« ; IN 
It is used for the intcrm-ediito .abo-do of bappy soals in Hade':. 'lIi'' .''■p's 
of “to-day” from tb'' promise, .and the explanation “To-d.iy, I say to tl---: 
sbalt be with Me in Par.idis'-,'’ though p.* old as the Gc-pel of Niccdemur, ; 
duo to ignorance. 

* ,'^rnn. 2S.A. 


r* 
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thence in the great band of Galilsean pilgrims. Conspicuous among 
this heart-stricken group were four — His mother Mary, Mary of Magdala, 
Mary the wife of Clopas, mother of James and Joses, and Salome the 
wife of Zebedee. Some of them, as the hours advanced, stole nearer 
and nearer to the cross, and at length the filming eye of the Saviour 
fell on’ His own mother Mary, as, with the sword piercing through and 
through her heart, she stood with the disciple whom He loved.i His 
mother does not seem to have been much with Him during His 
ministry. It may be that the duties and cares of a humble home 
rendered it impossible. At any rate, the only occasions on which we 
hear of her are occasions when she is with His brethren, and is joined 
with them in endeavouring to influence, apart from His own purposes 
and authority. His Messianic course. But although a:t the very be- 
ginning of His ministry He had gently shown her that the earthly and 
filial relation was now to be transcended by one far more lofty and 
divine, and though this end of all her high hopes must have tried her 
faith with an overwhelming sorrow, yet she-was true to Him in' this 
supreme hour of His humiliation, and would have done for Him all 
that a mother’s love can do. Hor had He for a moment forgotten her 
who had bent over His infant slumbers, and with whom He had shared 
those thiidiy years in the cottage at Nazareth. Tenderly and sadly He 
thought of the future that awaited her during the remaining years of 
her life on earth, troubled as they must be by the trials and pei'se- 
cutions of a struggling and nascent faith. After His resurrection her 
lot was wholly cast among His Apostles, and the Apostle whom He 
loved the most, the Apostle who was nearest to Him in heart and' life, 
seemed the fittest to take care of her. To him, therefore — to John 
whom He had loved more than His brethren — ^to John whose head had 
leaned upon His breast at the Last Supper, He consigned her as a 
sacred charge. “Woman,” He said to her, in fewest words, but in 
words which breathed the uttermost spirit of tenderness, “ behold thy 
SON ! ” and then to St. John, “behold thy mother ! ” He could make 
no gesture with those pierced hands, but He could bend- His head. 
They listened in speechless emotion, but from that hour — perhaps from 
that very moment — leading her away from a spectacle which did but 

^ Although it seems to me (even apart from the authority. of the -Peschito) that 
four women are mentioned in J ohn xix. 25 j and although it is far from impossible 
that “His mother’s sister ” mai/ mean, as ]\Ie 5 'er conjectures, Salome herself (in 
which case James and John were His cousins), yet any certain, '^ecipioh of th'f 
point is from the patur^ of the c^se jmpossibla, ' '• ■ 
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“ Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani ? (“ My God, my God, why hast 

Thou forsaken Me ? ”) 

In those words, quoting the Psalm in which the early Fathers 
rightly saw a far-off prophecy of the whole- passion of Christ,^ He 
borrowed from David’s utter agony the expression of His own. In 
that hour He was alone. He was sinking from depth to depth of un- 
fathomable suffering, until, at the close approach of a death which — 
because He was God, and yet had been made man — was more awful to 
Him than it could ever be to any of the sons of men, it seemed as 
if even His Divine Humanity could endure no more. 

Doubtles^ the voice of the Sufferer — though uttered loudly in that 
paroxysm of an emotion which, in another, would almost have touched 
the verge of despair — was yet rendered more uncertain and indistinct 
from the condition of exhaustion in which He hung ; and so, amid the 
darkness, and confused noise, and dull footsteps of the moving multi- 
tude, there were some who did not hear what He had said. They had 
caught only the first syllable, and said to one another that He had 
called on the name of Elijah.^ The readiness with which they seized 
this false impression is another proof of the excitement and terror — the 
involuntary dread of something unforeseen, and terrible — to which they 
had been reduced from their former savage insolence. For Elijah, the 
great prophet of the Old Covenant, was inextricably mingled with all 
the Jewish expectations of a Messiah, and these expectations were full 
of wrath. The coming of Elijah would be the coming of a day of fire, 
in which the sun should be turned into blackness and the moon into 
blood, and the powers of heaven should be shaken. Already the noonday 
sun was shrouded in unnatural eclipse : might not some awful form at 
any moment rend the heavens and come down, touch the mountains and 
they should smoke? The vague anticipation of conscious guilt was 
unfulfilled. Hot such as yet was to be the method of God’s workings. 

^ This utterance on the cross is the only one recorded by the two first Evangel- 
ists, and is recorded ly them alone, nnpn® is for St. Mark preserves the 

more purely Aramaic form Bloi. The fact that thus in His last moments Jesus speaks 
in Aramaic would seem to prove that this had been the ordinary language of His life. 

2 Tert. Adv. Marc. iii. 19, “ Si adhuc quaeris dominicae crucis praedicationenu 
satis tibi potest facere vicesimus primus psalmus, totam Christi continens passionem." 
(Keim.) 

® It has been urged that it would be impossible to confuse Moi with Elijahu, and 
that every Jew would have known what Eloi meant. But the first assertion is by no 
means self-evident under the circumstances ; and as for the second, there might be 
many in this motley multitude — the Paschal gathering of pilgrims from aU nations 
' — to whom Aramaic was by no means familiar. 
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words.i But Elias came not, nor human comforter, nor angel deliverer. 
It was the will of God, it was the will of the Son of God, that He 
should he “perfected through sufferings that — for the eternal example 
of all His children as long as the world should last — He should “ endure 
unto the end.” 

And now the end was come. Once more, in the words of the sweet 
Psalmist of Israel,^ hut adding to them that title of trustful love which, 
through Him, is permitted to the use of all mankind, “ Father,” He 
said, “ INTO Thy hands I commend My spirit.” Then with one more 
great effort He uttered the last cry — the one victorious word, TereXEvrai, 
“ It is finished.” It may he that that great cry ruptured some of the 
vessels of his heart ; for no sooner had it been uttered than He bowed 
His head upon His breast, and yielded His life, “ a ransom for many ”- 
— a willing sacrifice to His Heavenly Father.^ “ Finished was His 
holy life ; with His life His struggle, with His struggle His work, with 
His worlc the redemption, with the redemption the foundation of the 
new world.” ® At that moment the vail of the Temple was rent in twain 
from the top to the bottom.® An earthquake shook the earth and split 
the rocks, and as it rolled away from their places the great stones which 
closed and covered the cavern sepulchres of the Jews, it seemed to the 

^ ]\Iark XV. 36. 

® Heb. V. 7, 8 ; ii. 10 ; Phil. ii. 8, 9. 

® Ps. xxxi. 5. Of. Acts vii. 59 ; 1 Pet. ii. 23. 

^ There may be something intentional in the fact that in describing the death of 
Christ the Evangelists do not use the neuter verb %davfv, but the phrases, i^en-yevaer 
(Mark xv. 37 ; Luke xxiii. 46) ; rh Tryevga (TVIatt. xxvii. 50) ; napeSuKey rh 

•nyevga (John xix. 30); as though they imply -with St. Augustine that 'He gave up 
• His life, "■quia voluit, qitando voluit, quomodo voluit” “ Oblatus est quia ipse voluit,” 
Isa. liii. 7 (Vulg.). (Bunsen, Bibehoerlc, ix. 455.) — I have not here touched on any 
questions as to the suffering of J esus in His Humanity but not in His dnunity, etc. 
(Pearson On the Creed, Art. iv.). All these theological questions about the avri- 
Socris, ayri/xeraffTaffis, ■neptxdipvo'^s, communicatio idiomatum, etc., seem to me far to 
transcend our powers of reasoning. But Christ’s perfectly voluntary resignation 
of His own life is distinctly asserted in John x. 18. 

® Lange v. 420. 

“ Heb. vi. 19 ; ix. 3; x, 19, 20. The vail intended must be the parocheth, or 
inner vail. The Gospel to the Hebrews said that at the same moment a vast beam 
over the Temple lintel was shattered (Jer. ad Matt, xxvii. 51). It is far from improb- 
able that the Jewish legends of strange portents which happened “ forty years ” (as 
they say in their usual loose and vague manner) before the destruction of the Temple, 
are in reality the echoes and reminiscences of those which in fact took place at the 
death of Christ. Tertullian says to the Jews with unanswerable force, “ Hon potuisse 
cessare legem antiquam et prophetas, nisi venisset is, qui per eandem legem et per 
eosdem prophetas venturus adnuntiabatur ” {Adv. Jttd. 6). 
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branded suicide ; it punished and repressed an execrable infanticide, 5 
it drove the shameless impurities of heathendom into a congenial dark- 
ness. There was hai’dly a class whose wrongs it did not remedy. It 
rescued the gladiator ; it freed the slave ; it protected the captive 3 it 
nursed the sick ; it sheltered the orphan ; it elevated the woman 3 
it shrouded as with a halo of sacred innocence the tender yeai’s of the 
child. In every region of life its ameliorating influence was felt. It 
changed pity from a vice into a virtue.^ It elevated poverty from a 
curse into a beatitude . 3 It ennobled labour from a vulgarity into 
a dignity and a duty. It sanctified mai'riage from little more than a 
burdensome convention into little less than a blessed sacrament. It 
revealed for the first time the angelic beauty of a Purity of which men 
had despaired and of a Meekness at which they had utterly scoffed. It 
created the very conception of charity, and broadened the limits of its 
obligation from the narrow circle of a neighbourhood to the widest 
horizons of the race. And while it thus evolved the idea of Humanity 
as a common bi’othex'hood, even where its tidings were not believed — all 
over the world, wherever its tidings we%'e believed, it cleansed the life, 
and elevated the soul of each individual man. And in all lands where 
it has moulded the characters of its true believers, it has created hearts 
so pure, and lives so peaceful, and homes so sweet, that it might seem as 
though those angels who had heralded its advent had also whispered to 
every depressed and despairing sufferer among the sons of men, “Though 
ye have lien among the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove, that 
is covered with silver wings, and her feathers like gold.” 

Others, if they can and will, may see in such a work as this no 
Divine Providence j they may think it philosophical enlightenment to 
hold that Christianity and Christendom are adequately accounted for by 
the idle dreams of a self-deceiver, and the passionate hallucinations of 
a recovered demoniac. We persecute them not, we denounce them not, 
we judge them not ; but we say that, unless all life be a hollow sham, 
there could have been no such miserable origin to the sole religion 
of the world, which holds the perfect balance between religion and 
morals, between meek submissiveness and the pride of freedom, 
between the ideal and the real, between the inw.ard and the outward, 
between modest stillness and heroic energy, nay, between the tenderest 

1 “ Misericordia animi vitium est ” (Sen. Dc Clem.'). “ Nec ille aut dolnit 
miserans inopem ” (Verg.). 

"“Ingens vitium magnum opprobrium pauperies” (Sen.). “Blessed are the 
poor in .spirit ” (Matt. v. 3). 
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coming to Jesus, found that the great cry had been indeed His 
last, and that He was dead already. They did not, therefore, break -- 
His legs, and thus unwittingly preserved the symbolism of that 
Paschal lamb, of which He was the antitype, and of which it had 
been commanded that “a bone of it shall not ‘be broken.”^ And 
yet, as He might be only in a syncope — as instances had been 
known in which men apparently dead had been taken down from 
tlie ci’oss and resuscitated, and as the lives of the soldiers would 
have had to answer for any irregularity — one of them, in order to 
make death certain, drove the broad head of his hasta into His side. 
The wound, as it was meant to do, pierced the region of the heart, 
and “ forthwith,” says St. John, with an emphatic appeal to the 
truthfulness of his eye-witness — an appeal which would , be singularly 
blasphemous if his narrative were the forgery which so much elabo- 
rate modern criticism has wholly failed to prove that it is — “forth- 
with came there out blood and water.” Whether the water was due 
to some abnormal pathological conditions caused by the dreadful com- 
plication of the Saviour’s suffeiings — or whether it rather means that 
the pericardium had been rent by the speai’-point, and that those 
who took down the body observed 'Some drops of its serum mingled 
with the blood — in either case that lance-thrust was suflScient to 
hush all the heretical assertions that Jesus had only seemed to die : 2. 
and as it assured the soldiers, so should it assure all who have doubled, 
that He, who on the. third day rose again, had in truth been cruci- 
fied, dead, and buried, and that His soul had passed into the unseen 
world. . 

Exod. xii, 46 (St. John also fefei's to Zech. xii. 10) ; Eev. i. 7. It is a striking 
circumstance that the hody of the Paschal lamb was literally crucified oh two 
transverse spits. I witnessed the Samaritan Passover on the summit of Mount 
Gerizim in 1870, and the bodies of the seven lambs as they were prepared for 
roasting looked exactly as though the)”^ were laid on seven crosses. 

^ The early Fathers all appeal to this fact in refutation of the Docetae.- As the 
effusion of lymph and blood after a post-mortem incision, though rare, is asserted by 
some phj'sicians not to he unknown, there seems to he no need to regard the fact as 
miraculous. Opinions are divided as to -whether ;the water was merelj’’ the Ijunph 
of the' pericardium, or -the decomposed crassamentum and- serum of extravasated 
blood. That the circumstance is not impossible, especially if our Lord died of a 
ruptured heart (Ps. xxii. 14 ; Ixix. 20) [or from a state of pleurisy P], may, he re- 
garded as proved by the letters of Sir J. Simpson and other eminent physicians to 
Dr. Hanna {Last Day of Our Lord's Passion, pp. 333 — 343), as well as by the book 
of Dr, Stroud, On the Physical Came of the Death of Christ, ■ . . : 
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and a Passover.i The Jews had taken every precaution to prevent 
the ceremonial pollution of a day so sacred, and were anxious that 
immediately after the death of the victims, their bodies should be 
taken from the cross. About the sepulture they did not trouble them- 
selves, leaving it to the chance good offices of friends and relatives 
to huddle the malefactors into their nameless graves. The dead body 
of Jesus was left hanging till the last, because a person who could 
not easily be slighted had gone to obtain leave from Pilate to dispose 
of it as he wished. 

This was Joseph of Arimathsea,^ a rich man, of high character 
and blameless life, and a distinguished member of the Sanhedrin. 
Although timidity of disposition, or weakness of faith, had hitherto 
prevented him from openly declaring his belief in Jesus, yet he had 
abstained from sharing in the vote of the Sanhedrin, or countenancing 
their crime. And now sorrow and indignation inspired him with 
courage. Smce it was too late to declare his sympathy for Jesus as 
a living Prophet, he would at least give a sign of his devotion to 
Him as the martyred victim of a wicked conspiracy. Flinging 
secrecy and caution to the winds, he no sooner saw that the cross 
on Golgotha now bore a lifeless burden, than he went to Pilate on 
the very evening of the crucifixion, and begged that the dead body 
might be given him.3 Althougli the Romans left their crucified 
slaves to be devoured by dogs and ravens, Pilate had no difficulty 
in sanctioning the more humane and reverent custom of the Jews, 
which required, even in extreme cases, the burial of the dead.'*^ He 
was, however, amazed at the speediness with which death had super- 
vened, and sending for the centurion, asked whether it had taken 

^ John xix. 31 ; Dent. xxi.-22, 23; Lev. xxiii. 7. 

2 Ai-iitiathaoa, or Kama, is a place of uncertain site ; it may he Jtlama in Benjamin 
(Matt. ii. 18), or Ramathaim in Ephraim (1 Sam. i. 1), but certainly is not Eamleh 
in Dan. 

3 Mark xv. 45. To Pilate it was “ the corpse ” (TTvS/ia ) ; to Joseph “ it ” was 
still “ Him ” (ver. 46). 

4 For the Greek and Roman custom, see Herod, iii. 12 ; Cic. Ttisc. Q. i. 43 ; Plaut. . 
Mil. Glor. ii. 4, 19 ; Hor. Hp.i. 16, 48, etc.; Suet. Ner. 49; Juv. Sat, xiv. 77. For 
the Jewish, Deut. xxi. 23; Josh. viii. 29 ; Jos. Anlt. iv. 8, § 24 ; Mark vi. 29; Acts 
viii. 2. The request of Joseph was not, however, without danger, and in later 
Inartyrdoms such a request cost men their lives, as was the case with the martyr 
Porphyries. Pilate might, perhaps, have exacted a bribe (cf. Acts xxiv. 26 ; Plut. 
Galh, 28), but apparently did not do so, because the care of the Jews for burial was 
well Icnown, and any violation of this usage would have been resented (Jqs. iv. 
6 , § 2 ) 
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calm of its Sabbath rest in the Paradise of God — was thus carried 
to its loved and peaceful grave. 

Close by the place of crucifixion — if not an actual part of it^ — ^ 
was a garden belonging to Joseph of Arimathiea, and in its enclosure 
be bad caused a new tomb to be bewn for bitnself out of the solid 
rock, that he might be buried in the near precincts of the Holy 
City.2 The tomb had never been used, but, in spite of the awful 
sacredness which the Jews attached to their rock-hewn sepulchres, 
and the sensitive scrupulosity with which they shrank from all con- 
tact with a corpse, Joseph never hesitated to give up for the body 
of Jesus the last home which he had designed for his own use. 
But the preparations had to be hurried, because when the sun had 
set the Sabbath would have begun. All that they could do, , there- 
fore, was to wash the corpse, to lay it amid the spices, to wrap 
the head in a white napkin, to roll the fine linen round and round 
the wounded limbs, and to lay the body reverently in the rocky 
niche. Then they rolled a gUal, or great stone, to the horizontal 
aperture ; and scarcely had they accomplished this when, as the 
sun sank behind the hills of Jerusalem, the new Sabbath dawned. ^ 

Mary of Magdala, and Mary the mother of James and Joses, 
had seated themselves in the garden to mark well the place of 
sepulture, and other Galilsean women had also noticed the spot, and 
had hurried home to prepare fresh spices and ointments before the 
Sabbath began, that they might hasten back eaidy on the morning 
of Sunday, and complete that embalming of the body, which Joseph 
and Nicodemus had only hastily begun. They spent in quiet that 
miserable Sabbath, which, for the broken hearts of all who loved 
Jesus, was a Sabbath of anguish and despair. 

But the enemies of Christ were not so inactive. The awful 
misgiving of guilty consciences was not removed even by His death 
upon the cross. They recalled, with dreadful reminiscence, the rumDured 
prophecies of His resurrection — the sign of the prophet Jonah, which 
He had said would alone be given them the great utterance about 
the destroyed Temple, which He would in three days raise up,; 

^ ‘riizai, Sttou ((rraupiiOj), KTjiros (John xix, 41). 

" The circuit of Jerusalem is one great graveyard, and such tombs may hs seen 
in Judma hy hundreds. 

Luke xxiii. 54. It 'was not unusual among the Jews to regard the sunset of 
Friday as the dmcn of their Sahhath, and to give it the name of niN. 

^ Matt. xii. 39. ' 
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tell them — and especially Peter — that Christ, according to His own woi’d, 
had risen from the dead, and would go before them, like a shepherd, 
into their own beloved and aaative Galilee. They hurried back in a 
tumult of rapture and alarm, telling no one except the disciples; 
and even to the disciples their words sounded like an idle tale.i 
But Mary of Magdala, who seems to have received a separate and 
special intimation, hastened at once to Peter and John.3 Ho sooner 
had they received this startling news than they rose to see with 
their own eyes what had happened, John outstripped in speed his 

^ Mark xvi. 11. Not only “they believed not” (A.V.), hut “ thei/ disbelieved,” 

TtnlcrTTjcav. 

* Anyone who will attentively read side hy side the narratives of these 
appearances on the first day of the resurrection will see that they have only heen 
preserved for ua in general interhlended and scattered notices (see Matt, xxviii. 16 ; 
Luke xxiv. 34 ; Acts i. 3), which, in strict exactness, render it impossible, 
without many arbitrary suppositions, to produce from them a certain narrative 
of the order of events. The lacunae, the compressions, the variations, the actual 
differences, the subjectivity of the narrators as affected hy spiritual, revelations, 
render all harmonies at the best uncertain. Our belief in the Resurrection, as 
an historic fact, as absolutely well attested to us by subsequent and contemporary 
circumstances as any other event in history, rests on grounds far deeper, wider, 
more spiritual, more eternal, than can he shaken hy divergences of which we 
can only say that they are not necessarily contradictions, but of which the 
true solution is no longer attainable. Hence the “ten discrepancies” which 
have been dwelt on since the days of Celsus have never for one hour shaken the 
faith of Christendom. The phenomena presented by the narratives are exactly 
such as we should expect, derived as they are from different witnesses, preserved 
at first in oral tradition only, and written 1800 years ago, at a period when 
minute circumstantial accuracy, as distinguished from perfect truthfulness, was 
little regarded. St, Paul, surely no imbecile or credulous enthusiast, vouches, both 
for the reality of the appearances, and also for the fact that the vision by 
which he was himself converted came, at a long interval after the rest, to him 
as “to the ahortive-bom ” of the Apostolic family (1 Cor. xv. 4 — 8). If the 
narratives of Christ’s appearance to His disciples were inventions, how came 
they to possess the severe and simple character which shows no tinge of 
religious excitement? If those appearances were purely subjective, how can wo 
account for their sudden, rapid, and total cessation As Lange finely says, 
the great fugue of the first Easter tidings has not come to us as a “ monotonous 
chorale,” and mere boyish verbal criticism cannot understand the common 
feeling and harmony which inspire the individual vibrations of those enthusiastic 
and multitudinous voices (v. 61), Professor Westcott, with his usual profundity 
and insight, points out the differences of purpose in the narrative of the four 
Evangelists. St. Matthew dwells chiefly on the majesty and glory of the 
Resurrection ; St. Mark, both in the original part and in ' the addition (Mark 
xvi. 9 20), insists upon it as a fact i St. Luke.^ as a spiritual necessity ; St- •T'^bn, 
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world — ^that on this belief of the resurrection were built the still- 
umversal observance of the first day of the week, and the entire 
foundations of the Christian Church — these, at . any rate, are facts 
which even scepticism itself, if it desires to be candid^ can hardly fail, 
however reluctantly and slowly, to admit. , , - . 

But as yet no eye had seen Him ; and to Mary of Magdala-r-to her 
who loved most because she had been forgiven most, and out of whose 
soul, now ardent as flame and clear as crystal, He had cast seven 
devils — was this glorious honour first vouchsafed.! Even the vision of 
angels had not soothed the passion of agitation and alarm which she 
jxperienced when, returning once more to the tomb, she found that it 
was no longer possible for her to pay the last offices of devotion and 
tenderness to the crucified body of her Lord. From her .impassioned 
soul not even the white-robed visions and angel-voices could expel the 
anguish which she experienced in the one haunting thought, .V They 
have taken away my Lord out of the sepulchre, and L know not where 
they have laid Him.'’ With her whole heax't absorbed in this thought 
she turned away — and lo ! Jesus Himself standing- beside her. It 
was Jesus, but not as she had known Him. There was- something 
spiritual, something not of earth, in that risen and glorified body. 
Some accident of dress, or appearance, made her fancy that it was the 
keeper of the garden, and in the eager hope that He can explain to 
her the 'secret of that empty and angel-haunted grave, she exclaims to 
Him in an agony of appeal — turning her head aside as she addressed 
Him, perhaps that she might hide her streaming tears — “ Oh, sir, if 
you took Him away, tell me where you laid Him, and I .will take 
Him.” , ; 

Jesus saith to her, “ Mary ! ” ^ 

That one word, in those awful yet tender tones of voice, at once 
penetrated to her heart. Turning towards Him, trying apparently to 
clasp His feet or the hem of His garment, she cried to Him in,, her 
native Aramaic, “ Rabboni ! ” “ Oh, my Master ! ” and then remained 
speechless Avith her transport. Jesus Himself gently checked the 

^ John XX. 11 18. [Mark xvi. 9 — 20 is canonical, hut almost certainly 
(inauthentic. It is omitted in K, B, and in the Armenian Version. ; In L it 
is greatly altered, and in some MSS. it is marked with asterisks. Eusebius and 
Jerome testify to its general absence from the Greek MSS. If this external 
evidence be insufficient against the authority of A, C. D, Irenmus and Hippolytus, 
vet the internal evidence seems to be decisive— take, for instance, the fact 
that in this short section iropeionat occurs three times, dedofiat twice,-, and 
i Kvpios twice, though not found elsewhere in St. Mark.! 
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tale was too infamous for credence, and too ridiculous for publicity. 
If it became known, nothing could have saved these soldiers, supposing 
them to have been Romans, from disgrace and execution. The 
Sadducees therefore bribed the men to consult their common interests 
by burying the whole matter in secrecy and silence. It was only 
gradually and later, and to the initiated, that the base calumny was 
uttered. Within six weeks of the resurrection, that great event was 
the unshaken faith of every Christian ; within a few years of the event 
the palpable historic proofs of it and the numerous testimonies of its 
reality — strengthened by a vision vouchsafed" to himself — had won 
assent from the accute intellect of a young Pharisaic zealot anrl 
persecutor whose name was Saul.i jt -wag only in posthiimoua 

and subterranean whisp'ers that the dark falsehood was disseminated 
which was intended to counteract this overwhelming evidence. 
St. Matthew says that when he wrote his Gospel it was still 
commonly bruited among the Jews. It continued to be received among 
them for centuries, and is one of the blasphemous follies repeated 
and amplified twelve centuries afterwards in the Tolddth Jeshu? 

3. The third appearance of Jesus was to Peter. The details of it 
are wholly unknown to us.^ They may have been of a nature too 
personal to have been revealed. The fact I'ests on the express testi- 
mony of St, Luke and of St, Paul. 

4. On the same day the Lord’s fourth appearance was accompanied 
with circumstances of the deepest interest. Two of the disciples were 
on their way to a village named Emmaus,"^ of uncertain site, but about 
eight miles from Jerusalem, and were discoursing with sad and anxious 
hearts on the awful incidents of the last two days, Avhen a Stranger 
joined them, and asked them the cause of their clouded looks, and 

on most facile and reprehensible credulity, almost amounting to conscious 
deception, by men who died for the truth of what they asserted, and who 
have taught the spirit of truthfulness as a primaiy duty of the religion which they 
preached. 

1 Eom. .vi. 4 ; Eph. i. 20 ; Gal. i. 1 ; 1 Cor. xv. 4 — 8, etc. The latter is the 
earliest written allusion to the resurrection (a.d. 54). 

- Eisenmenger, Bntdecktes JudcntJixim, i. 189. 

“ Luke xxiv. 34 ; 1 Cor. xv. 5. 

Emmaus can hardly be Am was (Nicopolis), which is 160 stades (about 
twenty-two miles) from Jerusalem, even if, with a few bad MSS., we read eKar'bv 
(inKovTam Luke xxiv. 13. The name means “warm springs.” Gulonieh (see Jos. 
B. J. vii. 6, § 6) seems to be a more likely site, but nothing whatever depends on 
the identification of a locality so incidentklly mentioned. 
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anxious n'ords. They stopped, and looked at this unkno\vn traveller 
with a dubious and unfriendly glance and when one of the two, 
whose name was Cleopas," spoke in reply, there is a touch of surprise 
and suspicion in the answer which he ventured to give. “ Dost Thou 
live . alone as a stranger in J enisalem, and dost Thou not know what 
things, happened there in these last days?” “What things?” He 
asked them. Then they told Him how all their yearning liopes that 
J esus had been the great Prophet who should redeem His people had 
been dashed to the earth, and how all His mighty deeds befoi’e God 
and the people had ended two days back on the shameful cross. 
They described the feeling of amazement with which, on this the 
third day, they had heard the Avomen’s rumours of angel visions, and 
the certain testimony of some of their brethren that the tomb was 
empty now. “ But,” added the speaker with a sigh of incredulity and 
sorrow — “ but Him they saAv not.” 

Reproaching them Avith the dulness of their intelligence and 
their affections, the Stranger showed them how through all the Old 
Testament, from Moses onAvards, there Avas one long prophecy of the 
sufferings no less than of the glory of Christ.® In sAich high converse 
they dreAv near to Emmaus, and the Stranger seemed to be going 
oiiAvards, but they pressed Him to stay, and as they sat doAvn to their 
simple meal, and He blessed and brake the bread, suddenly their eyes 
Avere opened, and in spite of the altered form ^ they recognised that He 
Avho was Avith them Avas the Lord. But even as they recognised Him, 
He AAms Avith them no longer. “ Did not our heart burn Avithin us,” 

^ Luke xxiv. 13 — 35, verse 17, Ka\ (<rTd9tj(rav (TKvOpwiTol (a, A, B, L, and various 
A-ersions, etc.). _ This, as well as the somewhat emphatic answer of Oleopas, shows 
that they were not quite at their ease at the Stranger’s intervention. After the 
recent events such caution was very natural. 

^ If, as Keim, etc., suppose the story is mythic, etc., why was so obscure a name 
as Cleopas chosen to authenticate it ? and why was the other disciple left nameless F 
ti’^ould it not have -been just as easy to select two of the most prominent Apostles P 
Why, too, the admission that the first reports of the women were regarded by the 
Apostles as \ 7 jp 0 s “ dotage ” (Lube xxiv. 11) ? It is a mere assumption that Cleopas 
(or Cleopator) was the same as Clopas, or Alphseus. • 

3 In Davison, On Trophccij, will bo seen the proofs that all the prophets 
prophesied of the Messiah. The Eabbis fully admitted this, and said that “ all the 
prophets only prophesied of the Messiah” (Sank. 99, 1). 

^ Mark xvi. 12, i<pavtpdiBri iv erepS fiop^rj. It must be remembered that the 
Appendix to this 6osper(xvi. 9 — 20), though not genuine, has every claim to our 
respect. Mr. Burgon’s elaborate vindication of these verses (Lond., 1871) is quite 
upconvincing (see Hort’s remarks in the Acadmy, Nov. 15, 1871). . 
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exclaimed to each other, “ while He was speaking with us in the 
way, while’ He Avas opening to us the Scriptures!” Rising instantly, 
they returned to Jerusalem with the strange and joyous tidingk 
They found no dubious listeners now. ' They, too, were received 
with the rapturous affirmation, “ The- Lord is risen indeedj and hath 
appeared unto Simon ! ” 

5. Once more, for the fifth time on that eternally lUvUnorable 
Easter day, Jesus manifested Himself to His disciples. Ten of them 
ivere sitting together, with doors closed for fear of the J ews. As they 
exchanged and discussed their happy intelligence, Jesus Himself stood 
in the midst of them, Avith the Avords “Peace be Avith you.” The 
unAvonted aspect of that glorified body — the aAvful significance of the 
fact that He had risen from the dead — scared and frightened them.i 
The presence of their Lord Avas indeed corporeal, but it Avas changed. 
They thought that it was a spirit Avhich Avas standing before them, 
“Why are ye troubled!” He asked, “and Avhy do anxious doubts 
rise in your hearts? See My hands and My feet, that it is I; handle 
Me, and see ; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see Me 
have.” Even Avhile He spoke He showed them His hands and His 
side. And then, Avhile joy, amazement, incredulity, were all struggling 
in their hearts; He asked them if they had there anything to eat 
and, yet further to assure them, ate a piece of broiled fish in their 
presence. 2 Then once more He said, “ Peace be unto you. As My 
Father hath sent Me, even so send I you.” Breathing on them, He 
said, “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose soever sins ye remit, they 
are remitted to them : Avhose soever .sins ye retain, they are retained.”^ 

6. One only of the Apostles had been absent — ^Thomas the Twin. 
His character, as Ave have seen already, Avas afiectionate', but melan- 
choly. To him the neAvs seemed, too good to be true. In A^aiir did 
the other disciples assure him “We have seen the Lord.” Happily 

^ Ignatius {ad Sint/i'n.). Jesus uses the Avoids oSk flfii Sai/xuvioy dad/naroy^ 
Some, from the mention of adpKo, Kal oirria (Luke xxiv. 39) Avithout alpa (Avhich 
Avas the sign of the or “ animal life ”), have perhaps too rashly and literally 

inferred that the resurrection-body Avas bloodless. In a A'ery curious translated 
fragment of Clemens Alexandnnus on John i. i, a tradition is mentioned that St. 
John, touching the body, found no substance there; his hand passed through it 
(qiAoted by Keim, III. ii. 668). , 

- The AVords Kal d-ah ixekivraiov Krjplov (omitted in K, A, B, D, etc.) are of dubious 
authenticity. 

“ The perfects d<i>iaivTai, KeKpdrtii'rai, imply pennanence of result. This com- 
mission points to the judicial, as distinct from the legislati Am, function. of the Church, 
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for us, though less happily for him, he declared with strong assev- 
• eration that nothing would convince him short of actually putting 
his own finger into the print of the nails and his hands into His 
side. - A week passed, and the faithfully-recorded doubts of the anxious 
Apostle remain unsatished. On the eighth, or, as we should say, on 
the seventh day afterwards ^ — for already the resurrection had made 
the first day of the week sacred to the hearts of the Apostles — the 
eleven were a"ain assembled within closed doors. Once more Jesus 

O 

appeared to them, and after His usual gentle and solemn blessing, 
called Thomas, and bade him stretch forth his finger, and put it in 
the print of the nails, and to thrust his hand into the spear-Avound 
of His side, and to be “not faithless, but believing." “My Lord and 
my God ! ” exclaimed the incredulous Apostle, Avith a burst of convic- 
tion. “Because thou hast seen Me,” said Jesus, “thou hast believed j 
blessed ai-e they Avho saAv not and yet believed.” 

7. The next appearance of the risen Saviour Avas to seven of the 
Apostles by the Sea of Galilee — Simon, Thomas, Nathanael, the sons 
of Zebedee, and tAvo others — ^not improbably Philip and AndreAV — 
Avho are not named. ^ A pause had occurred in the visits of Jesus, 
and before they returned to Jerusalem at Pentecost to receive the 
promised outimuring of the Spirit, Simon said that he should x’esume 
for the day his old trade of a fisheiman. There was no longer a common 
pux’se, and as they possessed no other means of subsistence, this seemed 
to be the only obvious Avay of obtaining an honest maintenance. The 
others proposed to join him, and they set sail in the evening because 
night is the best time for fishing. All night they toiled in vain. At 
early daAvn, in the misty twilight, there stood on the shore the figure 
of One Avhom they did not recognise. A voice asked them if they 
had caught anything. “ No,” Avas the despondent ansAver. “ Fling 
your net to the right side of the vessel, and ye shall find.” They 
made the cast, and instantly Avere scarcely able to draAv the net from 
the multitude of fishes. The incident aAvoke, Avith overAvhelming force, 
the memory of earlier days. “ It is the Lord,” Avhispered J ohn to 
Peter; and instantly the Avarm-hearted enthusiast, tightening his 

^ Why did they not go to Galilee immediately on receiving our Lord’s message ? 
The circumstance is unexplained, for the identificatien of Galilee Avith the peak of 
the Mount of Olives — nOAV called Viri Galilsei, from Acts i. 11 — is Avholly absurd. 
Perhaps the entire message of Jesus to them is not recorded ; perhaps they aAvaited 
the end of the feast. 

2 John xxi. 1 — 24. 
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fislier’s tirnic^ round liis loins, leaped .into the sea, to swim across the 
hundred yards which separated him from Jesus, arid cast himself, all , 
v/et from the waves, before His feet. More slowly the others followed, 
dragging the strained but unbroken net, with its 153 fishes. A wood 
fire was burning on the strand, some bread lay beside it, and some fish 
Avere being broiled on the glowing embers. It is a sight Avhich may^ 
often be seen to this day by the shores of the Sea of Galilee. And He 
Avho stood beside it bade them bring more fish of those whicli they 
had caught. Instantly Simon started up, and helped with his strong 
arm to drag the net ashore. And He Avhom they all knew to be the 
Lord, but AAdiose Amice and aspect made their liearts so still Avith aAvful 
reAmrence that they dared not question Him, bade them “ Gome and 
break your fast,” and distributed to them the bread and fish. 

The happy meal ended in silence, and then J esus said to His Aveak 
but fond Apostle, “ Simon ” — (it Avas no time as yet to restore to him 
the name of Peter) — “ Simon, son of Jonas, honourest thou Me more 
than these ? ” 

“ Yea, Lord, Tliou knowest that T love Thee.” 

“ Peed My little lambs.” 

Simon had felt in his inmost heart what Avas meant by that kind 
rebuke — “more than these.” It called back to his penitent soul those 
boastful Avords, uttered so confidently among his brethren, ‘ Although 
all shall be offended, yet avlII not I.” Failui’e had taught him humility, 
and therefore he Avill neither claim a pre-eminence in affection, nor 
adopt the AAmrd of the SaAdour’s question (dyaTruc) — Avhich invohmd deep 
honour and devotion and esteem — but aauII substitute for it that Aveaker 
word, Avhich yet best expressed the Avai’m human affection of liis heart. 
A.nd the next time the question reminded him less painfully of his old 
self-confidence, for Jesus said to him only — 

“Simon, son of Jonas, honourest thou Me^” 

Again the Apostle humbly ansAvered in the same Avords as 
before — 

“ Yea, Lord, Thou knoAvest that I love Thee.” 

“ Tend My sheep.” 2 

But Simon had thrice denied, and therefore it Avas fitting that he 
should thrice confess. Again, after a brief pause, came the question — 

I Perhaps the eTrevSvTTjs is only a subligaculum (\tyovi' n oQSviov, Theophyl.). 
It is very common in the East to Avork naked, or Avith nothing hut a doth round 
the Avaist. 

s John xxi- IS, The -^erh is 'irolf/.atye, not 
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and this time with the weaker but warmer word which the Apostle 
himself had chosen — , 

“ Simon, son of Jonas, loveat thou Me?” 

And Simon, deeply humbled and distressed, exclaimed, " Lord, Thou 
knowest all things ; Thou seest that I lore Thee.” i 

“ Feed My beloved sheep.” ^ Then very solemnly He added, “Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, when thou wast younger thou didst gird thyself, 
and walk where thou wouldest ; but when thou art old thou shalt 
stretch out thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and shall lead thee 
whither thou wiliest not.” 

The Apostle understood Him ; he knew that this implied the years 
of his future service, the pangs of his futui-e martyrdom. But now lie 
was no longer “ Simon,” but “ Peter ” — the heart of rock was in him ; 
he was ready, even to the death, to obey the voice which said to him, 
“Follow Me.” While the cornmnsation had been takin_g place he had 
been walking by the side of J esus, a few steps in front of his comrades. 
Looking back, he saw John, his favourite companion, and the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, slowly following them. Pointing to him, he asked, 
“ Lord, and what shall he do ? ” The answer checked the spirit of idle 
curiosity —“ If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee? 
Follow d/iOM Me.” Peter dared ask no more, and the answer — which 
was intentionally vague — led to the wide misapprehension prevalent in 
the early Ohui’ch, that John was not to die until Jesus came. The 
Apo.stle quietly corrects the error by quoting the exact words of the 
risen Christ. The manner of his death we do not know, but we knoAv 
that he outlived all his brother-disciples, and that he survived that terrible 
overthrow of his nation which, since it rendered impossible a strict 
obedience to the! institutions of the Old Covenant, and opened through- 
out the world an unimpeded path for the establishment of the New 
Commandment and the Kingdom not of earth, was — in a sense more 
true than any other event in human history — a second coming of the 
Lord. 

8. It may have been on this occasion that Jesus told His disciples 
of the mountain in Galilee, where He would once more meet all who 
knew and loved Him, Whether it was Tabor, or the Mountain 
of Beatitudes, we do not know, but more than five hundred of His 
disciples collected at the given time with the eleven, and received from 
Jesus His last commands, to teach and baptise throughout all nations; 

■ 1 Verse 17, oT5ay . ' . . yiyy‘i(rKas. 

~ John xxi. 17, Tcpopirta (A, B, 0). 


22 * 
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and His last promise, that He would be with them always,. e<^en to the 
end of the world.i Writing more than twenty years after this time, 
St. Paul gives us the remarkable testimony that the greater number of 
these eye-witnesses of the resurrection were yet alive, and that some 
only were “ fallen asleep.’^ . 

9. A ninth appearance of Jesus is unrecorded in the Gospels, and is 
known to us from a single allusion in St. Paul. “ I delivered unto you,” 
he writes to the Corinthians,^ “ that which also I received, how that 
Christ died for our sins, according to the Scriptures ; and that He was 
buried, and that He rose again the third day, according to the Scrip- 
tures ; and that He Avas seen of Cephas, then of the Twelve : after that. 
He was seen of above five hundred brethren at once : . . . . after that, 
He was seen of James ; then of all the Apostles. . And last of all He 
appeared to me also, as to the abortive-born (of the Apostolic family).” 
Respecting tliis appearance to J ames we know nothing further, unless 
there be any basis of true tradition in the story preserved to us in the 
Gospel of the Hebrews. We are there told that James, the first Bishop 
of J erusalem, and the Lord’s brother,^ had, after the Last Supper, taken 
a solemn voav that he Avould neither eat nor, drink until he had seen 
Jesus risen from the dead. Early, thei'efore, after His I’esurrection, 
Jesus, Avhen He had given the sinddn to the servant of the priest, had 
a table. Avith bread brought out, blessed .the. bread, and gave it to James 
Avith the Avords, “ Eat thy bread noAV, My brother, since the Son of Man 
has risen from the dead.” ^ 

10. Forty days had noAv elapsed since the Crucifixion. During those 
forty days nine times had He been visibly present’, to human eyes, and 
had been touched by human hands. But His body had not been merely 
the human body, nor liable to merely human laAvs, nor had He lived 
during those days the life of men. . The time had noAV come when His 

1 The ol Se eSicrTaa-ar of Matt. xxAuii. 17 can only mean “ but some doubted” — 
not, as.Wetstein and others take it, Avhether they should worship or not, but respect- 
ing the whole scene. All may not have stood near to Him, and even if they did, .we 
have seen in four preAuous instances (Matt, xxviii. 17 ; Luke xxiv. 16 ; ict. 37 ; John 
xxi. 4) that there was something unusual and not instantly recognisable in His 
resurrection-body. At any rate, here we have another inestimable proof of the 
candour of the Evangelists, for there is nothing to be said in favour of the con- 
jectural emendation, ovBe. “ Dubitatum est ab illis,” says ,S,t. Leo, “ ne dubitaretur 
a nobis ” Ixxi., ap. Wordsw. i« foe.). , . : 

^ 1 Cor. XV. 3 — 8. . . ' 

Or it may possibly have been James the son of Zebedeo. 

Jer. JDe Viris Illustr. ii. The allusion to the is curious. See Excursus 

XV., “ Traditional Sayings of Christ,” . : - • 
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earthly presence should he taken away from them for ever, until He 
returned in glory to judge the world. He met them in Jerusalem, and 
as He led them with Him towards Bethany, ^ He bade. them wait in the 
Holy City until they had received the promise of the Spirit. He 
checked their eager inquiry about the times and the seasons, and bade 
them be His witnesses in all the world. These last farewells must have 
been uttered in some of the wild secluded upland country that surrounds 
the little village ; - and when they were over, He lifted up His hands 
and blessed them, and, even as He blessed them, was parted from them, 
and as He passed from before their yearning eyes “ a cloud received 
Him out of their sight.” 

Between us and His visible presence — between us and that glorified 
Redeemer who now sitteth at the right hand of God — that cloud still 
rolls. But the eye of Faith can pierce it ; the incense of true prayer can 
rise above it ; through it the dew of blessing can descend. And if He 
is gone away, yet He has given us in His Holy Spirit a nearer sense of 
His presence, a closer infolding in the arms of His tenderness, than we 
could have enjoyed even if we had lived with Him of old in the home 
of Nazareth, or sailed with Him in the little boat over the , crystal 
waters of Gennesareth. We may be as near to Him at all times — and 
more than all when we kneel down to pray — as the beloved disciple was 
when he laid his head upon His breast. The Avord of God is very nigh 
us, even in our mouths and in our hearts. To ears that have been 
closed, His voice may seem indeed to sound no longer. The loud noises 
of War may shake the Avorld ; the eager calls of Avarice and of 
Pleasure may drown the gentle utterance which bids us “ FoIIoav Me ” ; 
after two thousand years of Christianity the incredulous murmurs of an 
impatient scepticism may make it scarcely possible for Faith to repeat, 
Avithout insult, the creed which has been the regeneration of the Avorld. 
Ay, and sadder even than this, every noAV and then may be heard, even 
in Christian England, the insolence of some blaspheming tongue which 
still scofis at the Son of God as He lies in the agony of the garden, or 
breathes His last sigh upon the bitter tree. But the secret of the Lord 
is with them that fear Him, and He Avill show them His covenant. To 

^ Luke xxiv. 50. The test reading seems to be ewy irphs 'BriQavlav (n, B, C, L, 
etc.). 

- " It was solitude and retirement in which J esus kept His Augils : the desert 
places heard Him pray ; in a privacy He was bom ; in the wilderness He fed Hia 
thousands ; upon a mountain apart He was transfigured ; upon a mountain He died; 
and from a mountain He ascended to His Father ” (Petr. Cell, iv- 12. quoted by Jer. 
Taylor, Life of Christ. 1. viii.). 
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all who will listen He still speaks. He promised to be with us always, 
even to the end of the world, and we have not found His promise, fail. 
It was but for thirty-three years of a short lifetime that He lived on 
earfch ; it was but for three broken and troubled yeai’S that He preached 
the Gospel of the Kingdom i but for ever, even until all the HUons have 
been closed, and the earth itself, with the heavens that now are, have 
passed away, shall every one of His true and faithful children find 
peace and hope and forgiveness in His name, and that name shall be 
called Emmanuel, which is, being interpreted, 


“God with us.” 



APPENDIX 


EXOUESUS 1. 

The Date or Chkist’b Bikth. 

Although the date of Christ’s birth cannot be established with certainty, there 
is yet a large amount of evidence to render it at least probable that He was 
horn four years before our present era. It is universally admitted that our re- 
ceived chronolog}’, which is not older than Dionysius Exiguus in the sixth centurj-, 
is wrong. I ought to say here that I have not pretended to discuss the new theories 
of chronology proposed by Keim ; not only because I am not well fitted for elabo- 
rate chronological inquiries, but because (i) they would have required inordinate 
space, and (ii) they depend on views of the Gospels altogether remote from my 
own. 

1. Our one most certain datum is obtained from the fact that Christ was bom 
before the death of Herod the Great. The date of that event is known with 
absolute certainty, for (i) Josephus tell us * that he died thirty-seven years after 
he had been declared king by the Komans. Now it is known that he was declared 
Icing A.U.C. 714; and therefore, since Josephus always reckons his years from 
Nisan to Nisah, and counts the initial and terminal fractions of Nisan as complete 
years, Herod must have died between Nisan A.U.C. 750 and Nisan A.U.C. 761 — 
i.e., between b.c. 4 and b.c. 3 of our era. (ii) Josephus says that on the night in 
which Herod ordered Judas, Matthias, and their abettors to be burnt, there was 
an eclipse of the moon.^ Now this eclipse took place on the night of March 12, 
B.c. 4 ; and Herod was dead at least seven days before the Passover, “ which, if we 
accept the Jewish reckoning, fell in that year on April 12. But, according to the 
clear indication of the Gospels, Jesus must have been born at least forty days before 
Herod’s death. It is clear, therefore, that under no circumstances can the NatiHty 
have taken place ^ater than February^ b.c. 4. 

2. The only other certain datum which we have is furnished by St. Luke, 
who fixes the beginning of St. John the Baptist’s preaching in (he loth year of 
Tiberius, and says that when Jesus began His ministry He was about thirty years 
old (Luke iii. 23).^ ' 

Now if the 15th year of Tiberius be dated from the death of Augustus (Aug. 19, 
A.U.C. 767), then Jesus was baptised A.U.C. 782; but since, as we have seen. Ho 
could not have been bom later than Febmary, A.U.C. 750, this would make Him at 
least thirty-two, an age inconsistent with the natural meaning of St. Luke’s ex- 
pression. There is therefore good ground to believe that St. Luke dates the yea; 
of the reign of Tiberius from his association with Augustus as joint Emperor in 

* Antt. xvii. 8, J 1. 

® Id. x^^i. 6 , 1 4. Ideler, Handb. Chron. ii. 391. 

® Id. xvii. 8, ? 4- 

* The rendering of the English Version, “began to be about thirty years old,” for nv , , . 
ii'aci cTwv TpiaKovra opxd/iti'or is wholly untenable. 
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A.ir.O. 765, a method of computation which certainly existed, ana would he 
especially likely to prevail in the Provinces. Jesus would then have begun His 
public teaching A.U.C. 780, a date which exactly agrees with the only secure datum 
about the year of His birth. 

All attempts to discover the month and day of the Nativity are useless. No 
data whatever exist to enable us to determine them with even approximate accuracy. 

The census of Q,uirinius, the order of the courses oi priests, the cycle of lessons 
in the Jewish Calendar, the consulships, etc., mentioned by Tertullian, the arrival 
of the Magi, and the astrological conjunction which is supposed to have caused their 
journey, the third closing by Augustus of the Temple of Janus, and other indications 
which have been pressed into the service of chronology, are all too vague to be 
of any use, and are only likely to lead to highly uncertain or entirely erroneous 
results. 

A general confirmation of the conclusion at which we have arrived may be 
deduced from John ii. 20, “Forty and six ymars was this Temple in building.” 
Herod’s reconstruction of the Temple began in the eighteenth year of his reign,- 
probably in Cisleu, A.TJ.O. 734. This will bring the forty-sixth year of its con- 
tinuance to A.U.C. 780, which we have alreadj' seen reason to regard as the first 
year of Christ’s ministry, and the thirtieth of His age. , There is, however, an 
element of doubt in this computation, owing to St. John’s use of the aorist ^Ko^ofirtOri, 
unless it be regarded as a leas accurate expression for oiKoSofietrai (cf. Ezra V, 16).- 

The only difficulties in the data mentioned by Luke iii. 1, 2, are the mention of 
Annas as High Priest, and of Lysanias tetrarch of Abilene. 

1. As regards Annas, it is true that some MSS. read M apxiep^ur, but there is 
so complete a consensus of all the best MSS. (k. A, B, C, D, E, etc.) in favour of ^jrl 
apxtepew, that there can be no doubt of its being the true reading. .The same 
expression occurs in Acts iv. 6. It will, then, be asked. How is it that St. Luke 
calls Annas High Priest, when the office was really held by Caiaphas ? The 
question is sufficiently answered in the naixative; but w^e may here observe, 
(i) that Annas, having been merely superseded by the w'ill of, Valerius Uratus,® 
would, by aU- serious- minded Jews, be still, regarded as High Priest de jure, 
according to the Mosaic Law (Num. xxxv. 25). (ii) That whether he held the 
office of Sagan or of Nasi, or not, there is sufficient evidence to show that he was at 
this time the most influential and powerful- leader of the aristocratic, sacerdotal, 
and Sadducasan party at Jerusalem, (iii) That this leading position of Annas is 
clearly recognised by Josephus {Antt. Xx. 9, § 1), who, like the Evangelists, speaks 
vaguely about the mere puppets of civil power who at this period became titular 
High Priests in rapid succession. 3 

2. It used to be assumed that St. Luke had made some mistake about Lysanias. 
The facts, however, seem to be, (i) that. there was a Lysanias, King of Chalcis 
under Mount Lebanon, and therefore, in all probability, also tetrarch of Abilene, in 
the time of Antony and Cleopatra, sixty years before the date mentioned by. St. 
Luke (Jos. Bi J. i-. 13, § 1-); and another in the reigns of Caligula and ■ Claudius, 
twenty years after St. Luke’s date (Jos. Antt, xv. 4, § 1). We know nothing certain 

1 Tac. Ann. 1, 3 ; Suet. Aug- 97 ; Veil. Paterc. 103. 

2 Annas was High Priest a.d. 7—14. and there had been three intermediate High priests— 
one of -whom, Eleazar, -n'as his son— before his son-in-law, Joseph Caiaphas (Jos; Antt. xviii. 2,.? 2) 
had been appointed in a.d. 24. 

3 35; A J. iv. 3, }9- ’ ' - ' 
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of any intermediate' Lysanias, 'but there is nothing •whatever to prove that there may 
not have been one ; or even that this Lysanias may not he the second whom -n'e 
have mentioned. Even Renan admits that, after reading the inscription of 
Zenodorus at Baalbek, he sees less reason to suppose that the Evangelist is in error. 
(“Une etude de I’inscription . . . m’a mene a croire que I’evangeliste pouvait 
n’avoir pas aussi gravement tort que d’hahiles critiques le pensent,” Fie de Jestis, 
p. xiii.‘) The tetrarchate of Lysanias might ■ivell serve to mark a date, because, for 
a time, Abilene had been actually a part of Jewish territory, having been assigned 
in A.D. 36 by Caligula to his favourite Hei-od Agrippa I. 

Eor a full commentary on these chronological data of St. Luke see Wieseler, 
Chron. Synops., E.Tr., pp. 157 — 175. But enough has been said to show that, so 
far from the Evangelist having fallen into a demonstrable error, there is every 
reason to believe that he has independently preserved an obscure historical fact. 
Unless he had been perfectly -^veU acquainted -with the actual circumstances, it 
is inconceivable that he should have introduced so minute and apparently super- 
fluous an allusion, at the risk 'of falling into a needless blunder. 


EXCURSUS II. 

Chhist and the Chiustians in the Taoiud. 

The name of Jesus occurs some twenty times only in unoxpurgated editions of the 
Talmud, the last of which appeared at Amsterdam in 1615. ^ 

The allusions to Him are characterised by intense hatred, disguised by intense 
fear. They are also marked by all the gross and reckless carelessness of these 
utterly uncritical and unhistorical writers. 

The Christians are usually called — partly, no doubt, to conceal the allusions to 
them — pupils of Balaam, Minim (heretics), Gentiles, Nazarenes. 

In Sanhedr. 43 a Jesus is said to have had five disciples : — Matthaeus; Thaddaeus; 

(which clearly means “ Nazarene ”) ; Booni — apparently meant for Nikdimon 
Ben Gorion (Xikodemus), or Banus; and Niki — perhaps some confusion of 
Nikolaitan." 

Our Blessed Lord is called — 

“That man” (cf. Acts. v. 28 and •'jibp, “So and so,” S Suva) 

“ He whom we may not name.” 

“Ha-Notzri,” i.e., “ The Nazarene.” 

“ The fool.” 

“ The Hung ” (p’jn). Thus Abn Ezra (on Gen. xx-vii. 39) says that Constantine 
put on his labarum, “a figure of the hung”; and in Ps. Ixxx. 14, R. Bechai says 
that in the word the letter U is suspended, to indicate that it is the “ wor- 
shippers of the Hung ” — i.e., the Christians — who devastate the -vineyard of Israel. 

“Absalom.” 

“BenStada.” • 

“ Ben Pandera. ” 

Putting into Hebrew letters the Grecised form of His name, they made each 
letter the first of a Hebrew word, so as to mean “ May His memory be destroyed, 
find His name be blotted out.” 

1 Jost,, ffescft. d . J ' udenOi . i , 405, 414. 

? Griit?. Ui. ?43. TaanitKU 19. 2. See Ewald, Gcsdu Qlirist.i p. 397. 
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Little is said about Jesus in the Talmud, except that He was a scholar of 
Joshua Bon Perachiah (who lived a century before !), accompanied him into EgjTpt, 
there learned magic, was a seducer {inestth) of the people, and was first stoned, then 
hung as a blasphemer, after forty days, during which no one had come forward to 
speak in His favourJ 

The TMoth JesJm is a late and detestable compilation, put together out ol 
fragmentary Talmudic legends, and regarded as utterlj’’ contemptible, even by the 
Jews themselves.2 It is printed with a Latin translation by Wagenseil, in his 
Tela Ignea Satame ; but its blasphemies are too gross and grotesque to need 
further notice. 

Some account of the wretched follies blasphemously indicated by the name Ben 
Stada, Ben Pandera, etc., may be seen in Buxtorf, Lex. Talm., p. 1458, seq. 


EXCURSUS III. 

Jesus and Hielel.' ' ' 

The conjectural dates of Hillel’s life are that he was bom b.c. 75 ; came to 
Jerusalem b.c. 36; became Nasi b.c. 30; and died about b.c. 10. Geiger, a 
learned Rabbi of Frankfort, author of Das Judentlnm vnd seine Gcschichtc and 
Urschrift, says, “Jesus was a Pharisee (!) who walked in the paths of Hillel, that He 
uttered no new thought. Hillel, on tho contrarj', presents us with the picture of 
a genuine Reformer.” This Hillel, he continues, with an undercurrent of contrast, 
is a really historical personage ; ® others have a halo of legend and miracle about 
them which merely tends to obscure and conceal their actual personality. Renan 
improves upon the hint, and, while he acknowledges the superiority of J esus, says 
that Hillel was His real master.'* The Messiah, it seems, was but the pupil and 
the plagiarist of a Rabbi, who, with less faults than others of his countrymen, is 
said to have declared “that no such Messiah w'ould ever come.” 

Now I would premise at once that these questions about “ originality ” seem to 
me supremely idle and irrelevant in all case.s, but most of all when -they are 
irreverently applied to the teaching of our Lord. The originality of J esus, even 

' Lightfoot ad Matt. xii. Si; Bah. Sanhedr. 67 a; Shaihath, 104 i; Gratz, iij. 242. 

® “Bin elendes Macliwerk-." (Griitz, iii. 243.) 

2 Does 51. Geiger consider it quite historical that Hillel knew the language of mountains, 
hills, valleys, trees, vegetables, wild and tame beasts, and demons (Sofrim, xvi. 9) ; that the Bath 
hot decided in his favour as against Shammai {Bah. Ernbhin, 13 b) ; that tliirty of his scholars 
were worthy of being overclouded by the Shechina, like Sloses, and thirty more to make the sun 
stand still, like Joshua (Babha Bathra, 134 a) ; and that such was the fiery zeal of his most cniinent 
pupil, Jonathan Ben Uzziel, that, when he was studying the Law, birds who flew over his head 
were consumed (B. Succa, 2S a)? (See Otho, Lex. Bab. 242; Buxtorf, Lex. Talm., p. 617; Gfroret, 
Sahrh. d. Hells, i. 37.) 

4 “ Par sa pauvretS humblement supportee, par la douceur de son caractfere, par I'opposition 
qu’il faisait aux hypocrites et aux pretres, Hillel fut le maitre dc Jesus,' s’il est permis de parler de 
maitre quand il s’agit d’une si haute originalitd ” (Vie de Jesus, p. 38). Farther on he says, veiy 
truly, “ Hillel cependant ne passera jamais pour le ■vrai fondateur du christianisme. Dans la 
morale, comme dans Part, dire n’est rien, faire est tout ... La verite ne prend quelque valeur 
que si elle passe a l’6tat de sentiment, et elle n’atteint tout son prix que quand elle se realise dans 
le monde h I’itat de fait ” (id., p. 96). Geiger's remark, baseless as it is, has, however, found great 
currency (Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden., iii.). “ Jesu Sanftmuth und Demuth erinnern an Hillel, den er 
sich ilberhaupt zuin Sluster genommen zu haben scheint.” Yet it is not too much to say that 
there is hardly oiie page in any one of the Gospels which does not suffice jio show its baselessness, 
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to those who regard Him as a mere human teacher, consist? in this — that His words 
have touched the hearts of all men in all ages, and have regenerated the moral 
life of the world. Who hut a pedant in art would impugn the originality of 
Michael Angelo because his Pieta is said to have resembled a design of Signorelli ; 
or of Eaphael, because his earlier works betray the influence of Perugino ? Who 
hut an ignoramus would detract from the greatness of Milton because his Paradise 
Lost offers some points of similarity to the Adam of Battista Andreini ? But if 
there are any who cannot rise. above this narrow ground, it is well that they should 
remernber that, according to the Jewish writers themselves, we can never dis- 
tinguish between the maxims which Hillel originated and those which merely 
belonged to his school. Since they were not committed to writing till long after 
the death of Christ, 'they may easily have been due to Christian teaching, which 
certainly would not have been without influence on HiUel’s grandson, the Eahhan 
Gramaliel. 

It needs, however, but little knowledge of the real facts to see how utterly 
imaginary are these Jewish conjectures. The position of Jesus towards the 
Eahhinism of His nation and aU that interested it — its Sagadotli, or legendary 
matter, its SalacMth, or traditional customs, its puerile minuti®, its benumbing 
ritual, its inflated emptiness, its irreligious arrogance, its servile second-handness, 
its to-and-fro balancing of conflicting opinions — is one not of submissive reverence, 
hut of uncompromising hostility. Hillel was a “sweet and noble” Eabhi ; he is* 
the loftiest figure which Eahhinism has produced ; he seems to have been really 
learned, humble, peaceful, and enlightened; but the distance between him and 
Jesus is a distance absolutel}' immeasurable, and the resemblance of his teaching 
to that of Jesus is the resemblance of a glowworm to the sun. Their whole scope 
and method are utterly different. Hillel rested on precedent, Jesus spoke with 
authority. Hillel spoke in the schools to students and separatists ; Jesus, in the 
streets and by the roadsides, to publicans and sinners. Hillel confined his teaching 
to Jerusalem ; Jesus traversed the length and breadth of Palestine. Hillel 
mainly occupied himself with the Levitical Law, and modified its regulations to 
render them more easy and more palatable; Jesus taught only the Moral Law, 
and extended its application from external actions to the very thoughts of the 
heart. Would Christ have ever uttered a sentiment so deeply dyed in Pharisaism 
as this ? — “ No uneducated man easily avoids sin ; no common person (am ha-arets) 
is pious.” 1 Is not this the very echo of the haughty exclusive insolence which 
said, “ Have any of the rulers believed on Him, or of the Pharisees P But this 
mob that knoweth not the Law are cursed ” ? Is it not the very spirit which 
Christ's whole life and practice combated, and which His whole teaching most 
utterly condemned ? 

I. Three main anecdotes are told of Hillel. One is that, though descended 
from David, he came at,the age of forty-one (about n.c. 36) to Jerusalem, where 
he worked as a common porter, earning a victoriatus (about 3d.) a day, and 
giving half of it to the porter of the School of Shemaia and Abtalion, to admit 

^ I have already given instances of the contempt poured on the poor, am ha-aretsim, and 
may add others. Their testimony vas not received ; they are not admitted into society ; no 
one is to take the trouble to restore to them their lost property; the terms “beasts” and 
“ vermin ” are applied to them, their wives, and their daughters ; and finally, leave is given “ to 
rend ap sm ha-arets like a fish.” See McCsul, Old Paths, pp. 6, 4.58, etc. 
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him to their lectures. One day, at dawn, in the month Teheth— about the end 
of December— said Shemaia to Abtalion, “ Brother, why is the school so dark ? it 
seems to be a cloudy day.’’ They looked up, and, darkening the window, was 
some semblance of a human figure Ijdng under a mass of snow. In spite of the 
Sabbath they uncovered him, rubbed him with oil, and placed him near the fire. 
It was Hillel, who, having earned nothing the day before, and hamng been 
churlishly excluded by the porter, had climbed in the twilight' into the window of 
the Beth Midrash, and there got buried and benumbed under a fall of snow.^ To 
restore him to life by rubbing, warming, bathing him, Shemaia and Abtalion not 
only broke the Sabbath, but declared that he was weU worthy of having the usual 
sabbatical rules superseded in his favour. 

2. A pagan once came to Shammai, and said, “ Make me a proselyte, but you 

must teach me the whole Law while I stand on one leg!” Shammai drove the 

man from his presence with blows. He went to Hillel, who replied with perfect 
suavity, “ What is unpleasing to thee do not to thy neighbour; This the whole 
Law; aU the rest is commentary. Go and learn that." 2 

3. “How or never,” said a man to his friend ; “400 zouzim® to the man who 

can make Hillel angry.” “ Done ! ” exclaimed the other. It was a Friday 

afternoon, and Hillel was washing and combing his hair for the Sabbath. “Is 

Hillel there ? ” rudely and bluntly asked the man, as he knocked at the door. 
“ My son,” he exclaimed, hastily putting on his mantle, “ what dost thou want P ” 

“ I have a question to ask.” 

“ Ask on, my son.” 

“ Why have the Babylonians such round heads ? ” , . . ■ 

“An important question, my son,” said Hillel, laughing; “it is because they 
have skilful midwives.” 

The man turned his back on him, went off, and returned in an hour. The same 
rude interruption was Repeated, and this time the man asked — . ; . 

“ Why have the ‘ Thermudians ’ ^ [Palmyrenes] such narrow eye-slits ? ” 

“ An important question, my son. It is because they live in the middle of a 
sandy desert.” 

A third time the man returned as before, and impudently asked — . 

“ Why have the Africans such broad soles to their feet ? ” 

Hillel calmly replied that it was because they lived on such loose soil. 

“ I should have had plenty more questions to ask you were I not afraid that 
you would get into a passion.” „ 

Hillel only drew his mantle more closely roimd him, and quietly replied — 

1 Jorna, 35 6. 

® Shahtath, 31 a . — I have had repeated occasion to observe how idle is the question of 
“ originality ” in teaching of this kind ; but we find the same thing long before, not only in the 
Pentateuch, but even in the Book of Tobit iv. 15 : “ Do that to no man which thou hateSt.” The 
probable date of the Book of Tobit is two centuries before Hillel. For yet earlier atid even 
heathen parallels to the saying, see Ewald, GescJi. Isr. iv. ZVO. It is also found to all intents and 
purposes in Confueius (Doctrine of the Mean, xx., and Analects, xv. 23, where he tells Tsze Kung 
that the one word “ reciprocity ” [i.e., altruism] wll serve him as a rule of practice for all his life) 
and Buddha (see Barth, St. Hilaire, Le Buddha et sa Scligion, p. 92 ; see, too, Hesiod, 0pp. et Dies, 
1.284,312,330).. ' . ■ • , 

® A coin apparently worth a denarius, with a head of Eeus on it. 

. * This is a wrong reading for the people of Tadmor or Palmyra; (Bnxtorf, Lex, s. v. ; Ewald, 
•TahrMfc/l-, X. 69.) . _ ' 
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“ Ask on, whatever thou hast to ask,” 

So,” said the man, thoroughly disarmed, “ you are the Hillel whom they call 
the J\^asi of Israel ? ” 

“Yes.” ' 

“ Well, then, I hope there are not many like you.” 

« Why, my son ? ” 

“ Because through you I have lost 400 zouzim.” 

“ Calm thyself, my son : better that thou shouldst lose for Hillel’s sake 400, ay, 
and 400 more, than that Hillel should lose patience,”^ 

No doubt these are beautiful anecdotes, as is also the story that once for a rich 
man who had lost his property he hired a horse and an attendant, and, when the 
latter was not forthcoming, went himself thi-ee miles as his attendant." Some- 
times, however, we see, even in the few records of him, facts and tendencies 
which, however well meant, cannot he praised. Thus, in opposition to Shammai, 
he directed that in the bridal song the beauty of a bride should be praised, ■/ 
however ugly she were ; and on one occasion, to avoid any question or dispute 
with the school of Shammai, he passed off an ox, which was going to he sacrificed 
for him, as a cow.® The Eahhis praise these proceedings, yet we feel instinctively 
what a shock they would have given us, how injurious they would have been to 
the world’s morality, had they occurred in the life of Christ. He alone, of all 
who have ever lived in the world, could say, “Which of you convinceth Me of 
sin?” Little as we know by comparison of a Socrates, of a Confucius, of a Sakya 
Mouni, of a Hillel, of a Mahomet, and much as we know of Jesus, yet in the scanty 
records of Iheiy lives we find much to disapprove ; but there is nothing which is 
not divino and sinless in the fourfold record of the life of Christ. 

II. Turning from Hillel’s life to his teaching, wo see how the notion of his 
being in any way a master of Christ crumbles into dust. Even his noblest answer, 
already recorded, is gravely defective. It may do for a summary of the second 
table of the Law, but, unlike the infinitely deeper wisdom of Jesus, it omits all 
allusion to the first table, on which the second is alone founded, and with 
reference to which it is alone possible. Why did Hillel, in his famous answer, 
forget the Shema (Deut. vi. 4, 5), and remember only Lev. xix. 18 ? So did not Jesus 
(hlatj. vii. 12 ; Luke vi. 31). 

It is said, indeed, that Jesus sometimes applies one or other of the seven 
famous mrddoth (niao) laid down by Hillel for the interpretation of Scripture. 
But in point of fact these middoth are a mere summarj' of e.xisting and perfectly 
obvious processes (inference from major to minor or vice versa, Matt. vii. 11 ; x. 29; 
analogy, connexion, etc,, Matt. xii. 5) ; and, in the next place, these were only 
contrivances to support the credit and authority of that Oral Law which Jesus 
utterly rejected and — it is hardly too much to say — despised. The instances in which 
the decisions of Christ coincide with those of Shammai are at least as numerous, 
and refer to subjects of greater importance {e.ff., Matt. v. 32 ; xix. 9; xviii. 17); 
yet who has ever thought of saying that He was a disciple of Shammai ? 

Eor instance, .one of Hillel’s most celebrated and elaborate decisions was on a 

r Shabbath, SO, 31. . 

® Other striking anecdotes are mentioned by Bwald, Gesch. Christ. 81 — 33. 

■’ Ketkulith, 67 6, 16 b. Jost, Gcsch. d. Judenthums, i. 267. Delitzsch, Jcs. und Hillel, 35: 

‘Br bewegte wedelnd den Sobweif des Thieres,'um dessen Geschlecbt zu verborsen." 
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trumpery series of questions as to whether. . one . might or might not eat an egg 
which a hen had laid on a feast-day, when the feast-day came in connexion 
with a sabbath. This precious inquiry gives its name, BUsa (egg), to an entire 
Talmudical treatise. Is it possible to imagine that Jesus would have treated it 
otherwise than with the finest yet tenderest irony? Yet in his decision on this 
point Hillel was more strict and more Shammaitic than Shammai himself.^ 

In some points, too, Hillel’s teaching was, to say the least, very dubious. He 
ruled, for instance — owing to a vague expression in Deut. xxiv, 1 — that a man 
might put awaj’’ his wife “even if she cooked his dinner badly” {Git. 90). It 
is true that Jost {Gesch. d. Jiidenthums, i. 264) and later writers interpret'this to 
mean “ bringing discredit on his home ” ; but the “ even if ” (’Vox) evidently points 
to a minimum. His manner, too, of evading the Mosaic rules about the sabbatical 
year (mentioned in Excursus IX.) can only be regarded as a disingenuous shuffle. 
Better specimens of Hillel’s teaching are — 

“ Separate hot thyself from the congregation, and have no confidence in thyself 
till the day of thy death,” 

“If I do not care for my soul, who will do it for me? If I care only for my 
own soul, what am I ? If not now, wfflen then ? ” {Abhoth i. 14.) 

“Judge not thy neighbour till thou art in his situation.” 

“Say not, I will repent when I have leisure, lest that leisure should never 
be thine.” 

“ The passionate man will never be a teacher.” 

“ In the place where there is not a man bo thou a man.” 

“Be of the disciples of Aaron, who loved peace.” 

“Whoever is ambitious of aggrandising his name will destroy it.”® 

Hillel was undoubtedly a great and good man, and he deserved the wail uttered 
over his grave — “ Ah, the gentle, the holy, the scholar of Ezra ! ” — but to com- 
pare his teaching with that of the Saviour is absurd. It Avas legal, casuistic, 
and narrow ; while that of Jesus was religious, moral, and . human. If Jesus 
uttered nothing original, as modern Jewish Rabbis are so fond of saying, how is it 
that, whereas the very name of Hillel is unknown except to scholars, the words of 
J esus wrought the mightiest revolution that has ever been witnessed in the world ? 
Had Humanity nothing better to live on than the words of Hillel, it would be 
dwarfed and starved indeed. The shortest and slightest of our Saviour’s parables 
is worth all that he ever said.^ Nay, even the least of the Old' Testament prophets 

I 

1 All ceremonialising and particularising religions are liable to be evaporated into idle cases of 
casuistry. Some few years ago the Mohammedans at the Cape were agitated by such a dispute. 
The Sultan had sent some one to look after their spiritual condition. This person found that., 
tliej'' were in the habit of eating cray-fish of a particular species, W'hich in an evil hour he 
pronounced to be unclean. Objecting to this decision, they said that there w’as nothing about 
cray-fish in the Koran. However, he looked up a prohibition to eat spiders, and' declared that for 
all ceremonial purpo.ses a cray-fish was practically a spider. Referring the question to the 
curator of the Cape Museufn, they were (naturally) infoiyned that a cray-fish was not a species of 
spider. The more scrupulous, however, objected to the decision, and as far as my informant 
knows, the dispute may be as lively as ever to this day. 

- Some of these (e.y., the last) are obscure in the original, and admit a ■widely different 
interpretation. (Bwald, uH sup.) These and others are in the Pirite AbMtA (Etheridge, ffebr. 
Lit., p. 36). But it must not be forgotten that even this treatise is not older than the second 
century after Christ. ' ■ • 

« See further the admirable brochure of Jesus und Hillel by F. Delitzsch (Erlangen, ISeV); 
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is transcendently greater than this " greatest and best of the Pharisees.” He 
and his school, and Shammai and his school, spent a century of unprofitable and 
groundless jangling on the exegesis of two short words of the Law {ervaih dabhar, 
Deut. xxiv. 1), without approaching a single sound piinciple, which would 
nave rendered their quarrel needless: but Jesus furnished that principle, and 
solved the questioafor ever the moment that it was brought before Him (Matt. 
xi.x. 3 — 9). Let any candid reader consult the translation of the Talmudic treatise 
Beraclwth, by M. Schwab, and see (pp. 264, 266, 314, 375, 404, etc.) the kind of 
miserably minute questions about infinitely little matters of formalism which 
occupied the mind and life of Hillel,^ and calmly consider the mixture of scorn 
and pity with which Jesus would have treated the notion that there was in such 
questions any intrinsic importance. He will then be able to judge for himself of 
the folly and untenahility of the statement that Hillel was the true master of Jesus J 


EXCUKSUS IV. 

Qkeek Learnino. 

There is a story, several times repeated in the Talmud, that during the siege of 
Jerusalem in the civil war between Hyreanus II. and Aristobulus, a box was 
daily let down the wall b}’’ the adherents of the latter, full of money, in return 
for which it was re-filled with the victims necessary for the daily sacrifice. But 
an “ancient” who knew “ Greek wisdom” (chdehmath JavanUh') made the besiegers 
understand that the Temple would never be yielded so long as they supplied the 
means for continuing the daily sacrifice. Consequently the next day a pig was 
put in the box, which, when half-way up the wall, clung to the wall with its 
feet. An earthquake ensued. On this occasion the Doctors pronounced a curse 
on all who bred pigs, and on all who taught their childi-en Greek wisdom. {Sofa 
49 5/ Menachuth 64 b.)- 

But, as Griitz (iii. 502) and Derenhonrg (Sist. Pal. 114) point out, by “Greek 
wisdom” elsewhere is probably intended a sort of magic; and, in this instance, 
the art of secretly communicating with an enemy — as the traitorous ancient had 
done — by means of arrows witn letters attached to them. The “ ancient ” is con- 
jectured to have been Antipater. 

It remains, however, true that, although the Rabbis on this, as on most other 
matters, contradict themselves, many of them wholly despised and discouraged 
Greek learning. Josephus, at the end of the Antiquities, tells us that they thought 

Ewald, Gesch. Christ., pp. 12— 4S; Biidneus, Philos. Hehr. 103, seqq. ; Geiger, Be Hillel et 
Shammai; TJgolini, xxi. ; Griitz, Gesch. d, Judonth. iii. 172—179; dost, Gesch. d. Jud. 254, seqq.; 
Herzfeld, Gesch. d. Volkes Isr. i. 257 — 201. 

> Ex. gr., Whetlier, when yon are carrj’ing perfumed oil and mjTtles, you ought to bless first 
ti.e inyrtle.s and then tlie oii ; whether you ought to take off your phylacteries or not in certain 
places of daily resort ; whether you ought or ought not to be in a particular position at particular 
tiine.s of studying tlie Law ; whether you ought first to wash your hands and then fill tlie glasses, 
orOTce versd; wliether you ought to lay the napkin on tiie table or on the seat, etc. etc. Tlie 
mere enumeration of one tithe of such points in serious dispute between the schools of Hillel and 
Shammai is wearisomely repulsive ; yet it is of such deadening and frivolous matters— only very 
often unspeakably more nauseous — that the Talmud is full. One cannot blame Hillel for not 
being before his age ; but to compare Rabbinism with Christianity, and Hillel with Christ, requires 
■ither a consummate effrontery or a total paralysis of the cril.ical faculty. 

* See Qfriirer, Jahrh. d. Heils. i. 114, and Philo und die Alex. Theol. ii. SSO. 
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it slavish to he- a good linguist; and, necessary as the Greek language was for 
commercial purposes, very few had attained it with accuracy. 

Origen gives us the same testimonyj saying that the Jews cared little either 
for the Greek language or literatui-e.^ ' ■ ’ 

Eahi Akiba saj’^s that no Israelite would be a partaker of eternal life who 
read the books of the Gentiles.” Gamaliel was the only eminent Eabbi who 
permitted his pupils to read them — a circumstance to which we may possibly owe 
the classical quotations of St. Paul from Aratus, Menander, and Epimenides (Acts 
xvii. 28 ; 1 Cor. xv. 33 ; Titus i. 12). 


EXCUESUS V. 

The Talmud and the Oral Law. - 

The Jews believe that the Law falls under two divisions — the Written Law 
{Torah shehelceteh), and the Oral, or that “upon the lip” [Torah sheheal pi), of 
which the latter, or “ tradition,” is equally authoritative with the former, or even 
more so. 

The Talmud proper consists of the Mishna and the Gemara. 

The Oral Law remained absolutely unwritten at ■ least down ' to the time 
of the later Tanaim (about a.d. 30 — 80), who, indeed, thought it wrong to commit 
it to writing. The older McgiUath Taanith — a .collection of Kagaddth (“ legends or 
narrations ”) and Salachoth (“ rules ”) on times and solemnities — ^is supposed to 
have been dra-wn up by Hanania Ben Hiskia .in the time of pur Lord. But the 
first who reduced the Mishna to writing was the famous Eabbi Jehuda HakkOdesh, 
who died a.d. 190. His reason for doing so was the apparent danger of national 
extinction after the fearful massacre which ensued on the defeat of Bar-Cochebas 
and the capture of Bethyr ; but although ■ the reduction of the Oral Law 
to writing was discouraged, secret rolls {megiJldth setharim) of it are said to- have 
existed before. In point of fact laws are often, by a sort of fiction, supposed to 
be “ unwritten ” for centuries after they may be read in print. 

The word Mishna means “repetition,” and is usually rendered in Greek 
by SfVTepoocri^. Maimonidos divides .the Oral Law into five classes — viz., 
(i) JPeriisMm, explanations believed to date from Moses, (ii) Dinerlm, • or 
“constitutions,” Avhich are “modes of conduct” [halachdth) believed to have 
been delivered by Moses. (iii) Generally received customs, (iv) Decisions of 
the wise men, regarded as a “ hedge about the Law ” (rrnn'? j'd). (v) Experimental 
suggestions. 

Jehuda divided his. immense inaterials into six sedai'iin, or “orders,” con- 
taining sixty-three massihttth, or “ tracts,” and 625 perahhn, or “ chapters ” — 
viz. : • ' 1 . ... - • 

Seder Zeh-aim, or “Seeds,” containing the BerachSth, on worship; Peah 
(“ comer ”), on the rights of the soil ; Terum6th, “ oblations,” etc. 

2. Seder Moed, “ Festival ”; .'containing Shahbath, TErubhin, or “mixtures” 
(r. infra, Exo. IX.) ; PmcMw, “the Passover”; Fowff, “Day of Atonement”; 
Suhha, “Feast of Tabernacles”; JBitsa, “an egg”-; JRosh Sashshanah, ’’Hhe new 
year”; “ fasts ” ; “ thank-offering,” ete. 

^ C. Cels. ii. 34. , ^ Bab. Sanhedr. 90 a. 
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8. Seder Nashtm, on women; containing Gittin, “divorce”; Kethuhhoth, 
“ wedding contracts,” etc. 

4. Seder Nezikin, on “ Injuries ” ; containing 5(i57(a JTawa, “ the first ”; il/efcict, 
“the middle”; Bathra, “the last gate”; Sanhedrin; Abhoda Zara, “strange 
service” ; Ahhoth, “ the Fathers,” etc. 

5. Seder Kadashhn, on “ Consecrations.” 

6. Seder Taharoth, “Purifications,” containing Tadaim, or the purification of 
the hands, etc.^ 

The commentary on the Mishna, which is boundlessly vohiminous, is called the 
Gemara, “ complement,” and the Mishna and Gemara together form the Talmud, or 
“ that which should be learnt.” The Jerusalem Talmud dates from about a.d. 390, 
and the Babylonian from about A.D. 420. 

Appendices to the Mishna are called ToseftUh ; exegetical additions to 
the Gemara are called Tosaftoth. Supplements to the Mishna, consisting 
of commentaries {e.g., Sifra, a Midrash or “comment” on Leviticus, Sifri 
on Numbers and Deuteronomy, and MechilCha on Exodus), are called Baraithas. 

• The language of the Talmud is uncouth, corrupt, and often unintelligible. It 
contains some beautiful and noble things, but far fewer than any other sueh 
enormous mass of human writings ; and nothing can be conceived more tedious 
and unprofitable than its “desultory and confused wrangle,” teeming with 
contradictions and mistakes. A sufficient number of Talmudic treatises have been 
translated to enable any reader to judge of this for himself. Lightfoot, than whom 
no scholar had a better right to speak, says that “the almost unconquerable 
difficulty of the style, the frightful roughness of the language, and the amazing 
emptiness and sophistry of the matters handled, do torture, vex, and tire him that 
reads them.” , , 

For a continuation of this subject see Excursus XII., “ Notes on the 
Talmud.” 


EXCUKSUS VI. 

Thaditional Descriptions of the Appearance of our Lord. 

The earliest actual descriptions of Jesus are very late, yet it is possible that they 
may have caught some faint accent of tradition handed down from the days of 
Iremeus, Papias, and St. John. Nicephorus, quoting from a description given by 
John of Damascus, in the eighth century, says that He resembled the ‘Virgin 
Mary ; that He was beautiful and strikingly tall, with fair and slightly curling 
locks, on which no hand but His mother’s had ever passed, with dark eyebrows, an 
oval countenance, a pale and olive complexion, bright eyes, an attitude slightly 
stooping, and a look expres.sive of patience, nobility, and wisdom," The famous 

1 The” principal edition and translation of the Mishna is that by Surenhnsius, Amsterd. 
1C6S— 1703. It has been translated into German by Rabe (1763) and Jost (1833); and eighteen 
treatises have been translated into English by Rabbis De Sola and Raphall (second edition, 
London, 1845) ; Gfrorer, JcOir. d. Heils. i. 10. I have abridged the above account from 
Etheridge’s Ifcbr. Literat., pp. 117 seqq. See, too. Dr. Davidson s. v. “Talmud” in Kitto's 
SiU. Cycl. 

■ - See Winer, Rmlw., s. v. Jesus (';■ Nicephorus, JlisJ. Ecd. i. 40. This description, with 
that of the psendo-Lentulns and John of Damascus, were edited by J. G. Carpzov, of 
Helmsdadt, in 1777. The fullest treatment of the subject is in Dr. Lewis GlUckselig, Studien 
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letter -which professes to have been addressed by “ Lentiilus, president of 
the people of Jerusalem, to the Eoman Senate,” ^ though not ’ older than the 
t-welfth century, is yet so interesting for the history of Christian art, and 
30 clearly derived from long- current traditions, that we may here quote it 
entire. 

“ There has appeared in our times,” it says, “ a man of great virtue, named 

Christ Jesus He is a man of lofty stature, beautiful, having a noble 

countenance, so that they who look on Him may both love and fear. He has 
wavy hair, rather crisp, of the colour of -wine, and glittering as it flows down from 
His shoulders, with a parting in the middle of the head after the manner of 
the Nazarenes." His forehead is pure and even, and His face -without any spot or 
wrinkle, but glowing -with a delicate flush. His nose and mouth are of faultless 
beauty ; He has a beard abundant and of the same hazel-colour as His hair, not 
long, but forked. His eyes are blue and very bright.^ He is terrible in rebuke, 
calm and loving in admonition, cheerful but preserving gravity. He has never 
been seen to laugh, but oftentimes to weep. His stature is erect, and His hands 
aud limbs are beautiful to look upon. In speech He is grave, reserved, and modest ; 
and He is fair among the children of men.” •• 


EXCURSUS vn. 

Jewish Anqeloloqy and Demonology. 

It is the characteristic of the Oriental, and especially of the Semitic mind, to 
see in every event, even the most trivial, a direct supernatural interference, 
wrought by the innumerable unseen ministers— both good and evil — of the 
Divine Will. The definite form in which the belief clothed itself was, by the 
admission of the Jews themselves, derived from Babylon.® 

Even the most ordinary forces and phenomena of Nature, and passions of the 

ilber Jes. Christ und selti wahres EheribUd. Frag., 1863. (See Quart. Eev. 1867.) The earliest repre- 
jjentatidns of Christ, in the Catacombs, are purely symbolic (the Lamb, the Fish, Orpheus, etc.). 

' No such office existed, nor did anyone of that name fill any analogous position. 

^ He evidently meant Nazarites. 

® More than one of these touches recalls the description of the youthful David (1 Sam. 
xvi. 12). "He was ruddy, and withal of a beautiful countenance (Heb. ‘fair of eyes’), and 
goodly to look to.” Cf. xvii. ,42, and Cant. v. 10, " My beloved is white and ruddy, and chiefest 

(Heb. ‘ a standard-bearer’) among ten thousand His lock's are bushy (Heb. ‘ curled’), 

and black as a raven. His eyes are as the eyes of doves,” etc. 

* B. H. Cowper, The Apocr. Gospels, p, 221 ; Hofmann, pp. 291—204 ; Hnse, p. SO.— Pictures 
and statues of Christ are said to have originated on the gems, etc., of the Gnostics — e.g., 
Basilidians, Carpocratians, etc. ; but symbolic representations weie common in the Catacombs 
(Iren. c. Haer. i. 24 ; Hippol., Philosoph. vii. 32), A statue of Christ is said to have found its 
way into the private Jararium of the Emperor Aiexander Severus (Lamprid., Alex. Sever, 
c. 29). Tiie "one which has acguired most fame is the supposed representation at Caesarea 
Phiiippi (Paneas) of the healing of the woman with the issue of blood, as related in the 
apocryphal story of Veronica (Cowper,' p. 233 ; Hofmann, 293, 354, 357), which Eusebius saw, 
bnt despised {Hist. Ecc. vii. 18), and which Julian Is said to have destroyed (Sozomen, II. E. v. 20; 
Philostoi-g., II. E. vii. 8). I need merely allude to the miraculous impression on the napkin of 
Veronica, the shroud given by Nicodemus, etc. 

^ Eosh Ilashshanah, 56 ; Gfrdrer, Jahrh. d. Heiis, i. 124. — The facts in this Excursus are derived 
mainly from Gfriirer and Frankl, Jews in the East. Gbthe’s demonology in Fawt is mainly Talmudic, 
and is borrowed from Eisenmenger. 
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mind, were by them regarded as angels. Thus, in the Jer. Targum on Dent. ix. 19, 
it is said that; to punish the Israelites for -worshipping the golden calf, God sent 
five angels— Indignation, Anger, Fury, Euin, Wrath. And they -would have 
interpreted quite literally the verso— “ He maketh the -winds His angels, and fiery 
flames His ministers ” (Ps. civ. 4). 

The number of the angels — the Tsebha hashnmaim — -was immense. R. Eliezor 
said that at Sinai 600,000. descended, according to the number of the 600,000 
Israelites ; ^ and in JBab. Hcracholh (3-.J b) vre find the folio-wing story : — “ According 
to R. Eish Lakish, Isa. xlix. 14 is to be understood as follows. The Church of 
Israel complains to God ; ‘ Loi'd of the World, even -when a man takes a second 
-wife he thinks of the first; but Thou hast utterly forgotten me.’ But God 
answered, ‘Daughter, I have 12 maxaloth (signs of the zodiac), and to each 
massal 30 chcl (commanders), and to each chel 30 legions (generals), and 
to each legion 30 rabalon (officers), and to each rabaton 30 Icarton (captains), 
and to each liarlon 30 kisira (camps), and to each kistron 7 have assigned 
3,650,000,000 stars. All these have I created for thy sake, and yet thou 6 a 3 'est I 
have forgotten thee.’ ” 

This, it -will be seen, makes the number of the Tsebnoth (or Hosts of Heaven) 
12 X 30 X 30 X 30 X 30 X 30 X 3,650,000,000, which makes 1,064,340,000,000,000, 
i.c., on the old English plan of notation, one trillion, sixty-four biUion, three 
hundred and forty thousand million ; or, according to the newer English plan and 
the French plan (recommended, says M. Littre, by Locke), one quinlillion, etc. 
The factors are evidently a muddle of days, months, etc., the same factors being 
occasionally repeated to make sure of not being under the mark! The military 
terms {easlra, etc.) have an interesting bearing on the Aeysir of Mark v. 9; 
for the devils were supposed to be under similar military organisation. 
Wier, De FracsligVis Baemonum, calculates that there are 7,405,926 devils. 

Those angels were aU divided into ranks and classes, 

“ Tlii-onra, dominations, virtues, princedoms, powers," 

to which there seems to bo an allusion in Eph. i. 21. 

The evil spirits— offspring, according to various Rabbinic legends, of Adam 
and Lilith, or ol Sammael and Eve, or of “ the sons of God and daughters 
of men” — were equaUy numerous. To them wore attributed many results 
which we should undoubtedly assign to purely natural causes, especially the 
■phenomena of epilepsy, as is verj' clearly described in the Book of Enoch 
(xv. 8). 

Their home was supposed to be the region of the middle air (John'!sii. 31; 
xiv. 30 ; 2 Cor. iv. 4 ; and especially Eph. ii. 2 ; -^-i. 12), and they were regarded 
as lords of the existing state of things. An exaggeration of this view led to cerfaic 
Ebionito heresies, and oven in the book Zo/mr Satan is caEed “the second God” 
(El acker ; cf. 2 Cor. iv. 4). R. Joshua Ben Levi says that he has seven names— 
Lust, Impurity, the Hater, etc., and “the Man of Midnight” (Joel ii. 20, 
Jlch}). 

In Bab. Berachblh (6 a) we are told that if we could but see the devils no one 
could stand the shock. Everj"- man has 10,000 at his right hand and 1,000 at his 
left, They are reroarkablj' powerful at night ; hence no one should greet a person- 


I Firke Elieier, 41, 
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by'niglit, for fear of saluting a devil (Sanhedr. 44 a). Thej- Hve chiefly in ruinfl, 
add deserts and sepulchres, and under trees (especially the service-tree), and foul 
Jjldces.' • ■ ' 

Headache’ was caused hy a demon nsxixed.^S^iiTdaikoos, On the Sabbath-night all 
hide themselves except one Asiman, who causes the birth of epileptic children. 

The belief in these Sdhedim, or evil spirits, has continued unabated to this day. 

There are houses in Jerusalem in which men and women cannot dwell together; 
the Schedim will not allow it ; and thus they are occupied by women alone.” The 
celebrated cabalist, Jehuda Bivas of Corfu, explained that they have no power in the 
West. The chalebi, the old traditional head-dress of the Jewish women, seems to 
hEve been invented for the express purpose of keeping off the Schedim^ who sit on 
ths hair of women whoso heads are imcovered. (SeG 1 Cor. xi. 10.) “ Its ugliness 

is only equalled by the difficulty of describing it ” ; it seems to be a sort of chignon, 
except that it is made entirely of linen, and conceals the hair of all who wear it.^ 


EXCHBSHS Till, 

The Unnamed, Feast, of John v. 1, and the Length oe the Ministry. 

“ After this ” (the healing of the hobleman’s son), says St. J ohn, “ there was a feast 
of the Jews, and Jesus- went up to Jerusalem.”- • ' 

What this feast was, is in all probability a question which, though interesting and 
itaportant in settling the length of our Lord’s ministry, will never receive a -final 
answer. ' Whole volumes have been written on it, and to enter upon all the-discus- 
sions which they open would be idle; and endless, and, after all, unconvincing. In 
spite of the patient' thought and’ consummate learning which have been devoted to 
the consideration, the data are clearly insufficient to decide convincingly how long 
Christ publicly taught on earth, nor shall we ever be able to attain any certainty on 
that deeply-interesting question. The few remarks which I shall- make on the subject 
shall be as brief and clear as possible. , 

1. St. John groups his entire narrative round the Jewish festivals," and 
mentions — 

i. “The Passover of the Jews” (ii. 13), t?> Tratr^a twv ’louSatwv. 

ii. “A” or “ the ” Feast of the Jews (v, 1), eoprij or f] kopri] rwv ’louSafwv.^ 

iii. “The Passover, the Feast of the Jews” (vi. 4), rh irda-xa v eoprij roir- 

^lovSaicov. 

iv. “The Tabernacles, the Feast of the Jews”.(vii. 2), fi eopri] rwi> ’lovSaiwv 

71 (TKTivoiTriyia. 

v. “ The Dedication ” (x. 22), Ta iyKoivia, 

vi. “The Passover of the Jews” (xi. 55), tI> irao-xa tS>v ’louSafcuv. 

2. The feasts of the Jews occurred in the folio-wing order, and if we take a 
particular year, we. can (though this cannot be regarded as certain or beyond dispute) - 

1 See Frank!, Jews in the East, E.Tr., ii. 160, seqq. ; i. 227, etc. 

* See Browne, Ordo Saeclorjam, p. 91. ' . - " ' 

® Tlie reading is profoundly uncertain. The Alexandrine and •'Vatican Manuscripts and the 
Cdflex Bezae have not the article ; on the other hand, the Codex Ephraemi and the Sinaiticus ha-ze 
it; "Vet it is much more likely to have been inserted than to have been emitted, and if we could be 
sure that' it did not exist in the original text, this.-jvould seeni to be nearly decisive against its being 
the Passover or Feast of Tabernacles. 
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fix the very day of the month and week on which they occurred. Ex. gr., taking the 
year 28 Am., we hare — ' ' • ' ' 

Nisan 1. Tues. Maiich 16. Jewish New Year’s day. 

14. Mon. ' ,, 29. Passover; the days of unleavened bread, 

' lasting seven days. 

■ SivAn "6. Wed. May 19; Pentecost. 

Tisbi 10. Sat. Sept. 18. Day of Atonement. 

„ 15 — 21. „ 23 — 29. Tahemacles. 

Kisleu 25. Wed. Dec. 1. Dedication. 

Veadak 14. Sat. Makch 19. Purim.^ 

This last feast would thus ha nearly a month before the Passover of the ensuing year, 
A.D. 29, in which year the Passover fell on April llth. 

3. Now the feast here mentioned could hardly be the Passover or the Feast of 
Tabernacles, because, as we have seen, St. John, when he mentions those feasts, 
mentions them by name ; in fact, both those feasts had Greek names (ira<rxa and 
ffKTivoTrnyla) familiarly known to Greek readers ; and there seems to be no reason 
whatever why the name of either should be omitted here. It is impossible to suppose 
that the omission of the name is purely arbitrary or accidental. But there are still 
weightier reasons against the supposition that it was either of these two great feasts. 
For (a) if this were the Passover, St. John would omit a whole year of our Lord’s 
ministry (vi. 4) without a word ; and it cannot have been (yS) the Feast of Taber- 
nacles immediately succeeding the first Passover mentioned by St. John, because six 
months is too short a period for all the events which had intervened since the 
journey through Samaria (John ii. 13) ; nor (y) can it have been the Feast of 
Tabernacles in the subsequent year, for then a year and a half would have elapsed 
without.a single visit to Jerusalem. In short, if we assume, as we have done, that 
after His first Passover our Lord spent some time in Judea, and then, possibly four 
months before harvest (John iv. 35), passed through Samaria on His journey to 
Galilee ; and if again we infer, as we seem entitled to do, that the Passover 
mentioned in John vi. 4 is the second which He attended, we must then look for this 
unnamed feast some time between the close of winter and the harvest — i.e., between 
Kisleu or December and Nisan 16, on which day the first wheat-sheaf was offered, 
and harvest legally began. 

If these reasons are not absolutely conclusive, they are at least very weighty, 
and if admitted they at once exclude the greater Jewish festivals. 

4. Looking, therefore, at minor feasts, there is only one for which we can see a 
reckon why the name should have been omitted — viz., the Feast of Purim. The mere 
fact of its being a minor feast would not alone be a sufficient reason for excluding 
the name, since, as we have seen, St. John mentions by name the comparatively 
unimportant and humanly appointed Feast of the Dedication. Bnt the name of this 
feast was represented by a familiar Greek word {Encaenia), and explained itself ; 
whereas the Feast of Purim was intensely Jewish, and the introduction of the name 
without an explanation would have been unintelligible. Purim means “ lots,” and 
if St. John had merely translated the name into Greek, it might have led to very mis- 
taken impressions. The only Greek equivalents for it were ^poupal or tj Mopdoxaiut] 
rjpepa, neither of which was generally known or imderstood in the. Gentile world.^ 

' Wieseler, Chron.' Syn., E.Tr. p.' 434. ' 

* Fariro is corrupted from the Persian word iahre, “lots" (cf, pars), which the LSX. and 
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Moreover, the fact that it was the most unimportant, non-religious, and questionably- 
observed of the Jewish feasts, would he an additional reason for leaving the name 
unnoticed. 

Mr. Browne, in his very learned and elaborate, hut unconvincing Ordo Saeclorim, 
uses a powerful series of arguments to show that our Lord’s ministry only lasted for 
a single year and a few weeks (pp. 342—391). He relies much on various astro- 
nomical arguments, which depend on dubious data, and on traditions which are not 
only conflicting, hut can he easily accounted for. 

Origen {De Principiis, iv. 5) says iviavThp km irov Ka\ 6\lyovs /xpms idiSa^ev, and 
argues for our Lord’s Divinity from the fact that His brief year of teaching was 
found adequate — so “full of grace were His lips” — to renovate the world.^ Such 
seems to have been the most ancient opinion, and yet, as Mr, Browne candidly points 
out, Melito, Irensaus, and others take a very different view ; and IrenseuE speaks of 
it as a certain fact, derived by tradition from St. John, that our Lord, at the time of 
His death, was between forty and fifty years old (c. Hacres. ii. 22, 5). 

The tradition as to the duration of the ministry for a single year is sufficiently 
accounted for by Luke iv. 19, to which expression indeed St. Clement of Alexandria 
direetly appeals in confirmation of this view («al Sri iviavrhv fi6vov eSei avrhp Ktjpv^M 
/col Tovro yeypaTTzai ovtws, iviavrhp SeKrhv Kvplov Kppv^ai on’eVreiA-eV fie, Str07li. i, 
xxi. § 145). The tradition as to our Lord’s age is derived from the surprised remark 
of the Jews in John viii. -57." We have already seen that neither of those passages 
supports the inferences which have boon drawn from them. This was early observed, 
and even Hippolytus, the scholar of Irenaeus, says that our Lord died at the age ci 
thirty-three; ® and Eusebius (S'. P. i. 10), Theodoret (t» Pan. ix. 27), Jerome (id,), 
and others agree with him. 

Mr. Browne proceeds ingeniously to show that if a year’s ministry’’ he supposed, 
and i/rh eliminated from John vi. 4, St. John may then he supposed to give 

the feasts of a year in regular chronological order, viz. : — 

1. The Passover (ii. 13) March. 

2. The Pentecost (v. 1) May. 

3. The Feast of Tabernacles (vi. 4 ; vii. 2) . . September. 

4. The Dedication (x, 22) ..... December, 

6. The Passover of the Crucifixion .... March, 

But it is surely and finallj' fatal against this view that, whatever may he th'e case 
in the quotations or allusions of some of the Fathers, there is not the very faintest 
MS. authority for the omission of ird&x^ hi John vi. 4.^ Such being the case, 
St. J ohn certainly and definitely mentions thire passovers. If, as on other grounds 
we have seen to be probable, there was one passover in our Lord’s ministry which 
He did not attend, the length of ministry was, as most inquirers have now agreed 

Josephus corrupted into i^powpal and ^poupacot. Ewald long ago pointed out (Morgcnland. Zeitschr. 
iii. 415) that it was regarded as “ a preliminary celebration of the Passover." 

> Even Origen does not seem to he quite consistent witli himself. See c. Cels, ii., p. 397, and in 
Malt. xxiv. 15. (Giescler, Ch. Hist. i. 65, B.Tr.) 

^ The reading rea-trapaKoirra adopted by Chrysostom, Euthymius, etc., is probably. a mere 
torrection, and has no good MS. authority. The Jews only mentioned fifty as a round number, 
expressing complete manhood. 

3 In Dan. iv. Wordsw. ad loo. ' • 

^ Mr. Browne simply relics on the conjecture that it is au interpolation unknown to Irenoms, 
Origen, Clement, Tertulli.in, etc. 
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to believe, three years and some ■weeks, or possibly months. This ■would account 
for the remarkable specification of “ three years,” and a reprieve for another 
year, as the time during which the unfruitful tree is spared in Luke xiii. 7, 8. 


EXCURSUS IX, 

HvpocnisY OP THE Pharisees. 

The very raison d’etre of the Pharisees was to create “ hedges ” of oral tradition 
around the Law. Epiphanius invented^a very forcible word to describe their 
i8c\oTrepta-a-o0pi]<rK(ia,^ voluntary, excessive, c.xternal service ; and yet, in spite of 
those extravagant professions, they were perfectly ready to make deidces to evade 
the law when it interfered with their own conveniences and plans.- Perhaps the 
most flagrant instance of this is the manner in which they managed to absolve 
themselves from the self-imposed obligation of not exceeding the 2,000 yards at 
which they fixed a Sabbath day’s journey.® 

It was the custom of the Pharisees to join in syssi/ia, or.common daily banquets, 
which they subjected to the most stringent conditions, and which they assimilated 
in all respects to priestly meals. But as their houses were often more than 2,000 
yards from the place of meeting, and as the bearing of burdens on the Sabbath 
was strictly forbidden (Neh. xiii. 16 ; Jer. xvii. 21 ; Exod. x'vi. 29), they would, 
without , a little Ingenuity, have been prevented from dining in common on the 
very daj’’ on which they most desired it. A little management quite relieved them 
from their difficulty. 

On the evening before the S.abbath they deposited some food at a distance of 
2,000 yards from their own house, thus creating a fictitious home : from this 
fictitious home they could then go 2,000 yards further to the place of meeting, thus 
gii-ing themselves double the real distance ! This piece of transparent hypocrisy 
was euphemistically described as an ideal amalgamation of distances, or “ con- 
nexionof places,” and was called enWt (“mixture,” 31"®), a name imder which it 
exists to the present day.^ In order to get over the second difficulty a still more 
miserable subterfuge was adopted, by putting door-posts and lintels at the end of 
various streets, so that all the space between them might be regarded as one 
large house ! 

Could any words of burning denunciation be too strong to denounce such a 
playing at “ fast and loose ” with obligations which they professed to regard as 
infinitely and divinely sacred, and the violation of which they were ready to avenge 

I Ilaeres. xvi. 34. 

* “ Une tendance importanto des Pliarisicns, ccXle de transiger avec les obligations do la Loi dans 
I'int^ret des nouveaux besoins " (Derenbonrg, Hist. Pal. 144). “ To make a hedge round the Law " 
was one of the lessons of Simon the Just (Pirfc. AhhCtli, i. 1 ; Jost, i. 95). For some further 
remarks see infra, Excursus XIV. 

’ This was founded on elaborate arguments drawn from Exod. xxi. 13 ; xvi. 29. lu the latter 
passage, “beyond 2,000 cubits" is actually inserted by the Jer. Targum. See the excellent 
and thoroughly well-informed articles of Dr. Ginsburg on “Sabbath Day’s Journey" and “ Phari- 
sees ’’ in Kitto’s Bible Cyclopedia. 

* Among the Jews of Palestine (especiany at Safod) there are many of these contemptible 
trickeries. 

* Tliese EmbMn, or “combinations” — i.c., the relations of places and limits, as affecting the 
observation of the Sabbath— fill ten chapters of tlie Seder Moed. The invention of these is 
attributed to Solomon. (Sh/ibb. 14, 2 ; lleland, Anit. Hebr. 624.) 
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by inflicting death on the transgressor ? They must have thought that both their 
Deity and their bonscience were easily cheated ! ^ . 

The Sadducees got over the difiiculty, too, in a manner more^aring, but 
infinitely less despicable, by calmly asserting that their 'meals were a continuation 
of the Temple service, and therefore claiming the benefit of the maxim that there 
was “ no'sabbatism in the Temple.” 

These instances might be indefinitely multiplied : e.y., if a Jew’s ox -is dying, 
he may kill it on a holy day, provided he eats a piece of the meat as big as an 
olive, to make believe that it was killed for a necessary meal. If a Jew wants 
to buy anything which is sold by weight or measure on a hoi}' day, he may do 
so, provided’ that he imys the next day, and does not -mention the name, weight, 
or measure. If a Jew wants to buj* cattle, fowls, etc., on a holy - day,’ he may do 
so, only he must not mention money or the mmher required. He may buy from 
a butcher a.>n a holy day, only he must not sajq “ Give me meat for so much 
money,” but onl}' “ Give me a portion, or half a portion," and ho pays for it next 
day.^ Can any stretch of charitj’’, however tender, avoid calling this the legality 
of evasion designed to cheat God with the letter instead of the spirit? Is the 
word “hypocrites” too strong for those who thus reduced shiftiness to a sacred 
system? 

Another instance of the same kind was the way in which they treated the 
sabbatical year. “Before and in the time of Christ they did away ’with the law 
■of remitting debts, by regarding it as a meritorious act on- the part of the debtor 
not to avail himself of the Mosaic enactment, but to pay- his debts irrespebtive of 
the sabbatical j^ear. But not glaringly to counteract the law, -these doctors 
enacted that the creditor should say, ‘ In : accordance ■with the sabbatical - year 
I remit thee the debt’: whereunto the debtor, had to reply, ‘ I nevertheless wish 
to pay it,’ and then the creditor accepted- the payment.” ® A very ingenious farce 
indeed ! but intolerable in men -who professed ah intense ’zeal- arid illimitable 
devotion for “ every sentence, word — what say I ? — every letter of the Mosaic 
legislation. Perhaps it may bo said that these are simply legal fictions necessitated 
by a false position ; but a far more shameful proof of organised hypocrisy . is 
furnished in the advice given by Rabbi Ha -to those who suffered from sensual 
temptations. It occurs in two separate passages of the Talmud,^ I - cannot quote 
the passages, but the purport of them amounts to this, that the sin of fornication 
is permissible if • it be effectually concealed. . -Another Rabbinic rule about -divorce 
is just as thin a disguise, just, as cynical- a concession. -“A man must not marry 
a woman the intention of divorcing her; but- if he pre-viously inform -her that 
he is going to many her for a season, it is lawful.® 

Again, in spite of their boundless professions of reverence for -Sciipture,. many 

^ Similarly it is found in Hindostan.tliat cosfe is protectcd-with the most minute and scrupulous 
fidelity, except where it clashes with ordinary interests — as, e.g-, in railway travelling. 

~ See the original passages qrioted in’Dr. McCaul’s Old Paths, pp. 108 ff. ■ 

2 C. D. Ginshurg, “ Sabbatic Year," in Kitto, hi. 722. — For the most favourable view that can 
be given of these legal fictions, see R. Asti-uc, Studies on the Pentateuch ; and Judah Ben Halfevy, 
The Khosari, iii. ? } 40, 47, quoted by Cohen, Les Dticides, xi. 3. 

Bah. Kiddushim, 40 a; Chagiga, 16 a. See the forcible remarks of Gfrdrer. “Heuchelei ist 
ein Laster zu dem die Menschen von Natur sehr geneigt sind, wird sie vollends durch geheiligte 
Autoritaten gebilligt, wie hier, so-muss sie alle stahde ergreifen.” (Jahrh. des Hells, i. 167.) ’ 

* McCaul. Otd ^aths, p. 376. 
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,o£ the^ schemes of interpretation — gematria, notarilion, etc. — were used to get rid of 
facta and meanings which they, disliked. Instances of this in the LXX. are ye;^' 
numerous, and they occur frequently in the Targums. For instance : disgusted 
with the notion that Moses should have married an ^Ethiopian woman (Num. 
xii. i), Jonathan renders iffoostiA . (Cushite) hy “of fair face,” because the letters 
of Koosith =;736 and the words Japhath march give the same sum ! This was to 
expand the interpretation of Scripture into the number of positive integral solutions 
of an indeterminate equation ! 

Shammai, the narrow-minded rival of Hillel, was so scrupulous that he nearly 
starved his little son bn the Day of Atonement, and made a sort of booth of bis 
daughter-in-law’s bed that his little grandson (just born !) might keep the Feast 
of Tabernacles {Snccah, ii. 9). Yet we are told that he was a luxurious and selfish 
man. It is easier to tithe mint than to live a holy life. Those who venture to 
say that Jesus was too bitter and severe against the Pharisees must remembey 
the saying attributed to King Alexander Jannasus, that “ a real Pharisee wqq 
one who wished to play the part of Cozbi, and to receive the reward of Phinehas.” 


; ‘ .FXouKsus X. ■ 

Was the Last Suppeu an Actual Passover? 

It is certain,' and is all but universally acknowledged, being expressly stated by g^ 
the Evangelists, that our Lord was crucified on Friday,^ and rose on Sunday, 
Ijdng during the hours of the Jewish Sabbath in the tomb of Joseph of Arimathe'a. 
It is therefore certain that He ate His Last Supper, and instituted the sacrament of 
the Eucharist, on the evening of Thursday ; but was this Last Supper the actuql 
Paschal Feast, or, an anticipation of it? was it eaten on Nisan 13, or Nisan 14 — 
i.e., in the year of the Crucifixion did the first day of the Passover begin on the 
evening of a Thursda}' or on the evening of a Friday P 

The question would, of course, be settled — (1) If we knew with certainty the 
date of our Lord’s crucifixion, and (2) could rely on the J ewish calendars with 
sufficient conviction to be sure on what day of the week in that year the Passover 
fell. , But as neither of these data can be depended on, we must turn for the 
solution of the question to the Evangelists alone. Let us observe, in passing, that, 
as all the Evangelists are agreed as to the main order of the events, the question as 
to whether the Last Supper was or was not the Paschal Feast, though a question 
of deep interest for us, is not one which directly affects the object of the 
Evangelists in writing the life of Christ. 

Now it must be admitted that the Synoptists are unanimous in the ' use of 
expressions which admit of no natural explanation except on the supposition 
that the Passover did, begin on the evening of Thursday, and therefore that 
Thursday was Nisan 14, and that the Last Supper was in reality the ordinary 
Paschal Feast. • 

This appears from the following passages : — Matt. xx^d. 2 — “Ye know that 
after two days is the ,Tassover ’’ ; id. 17—“ Now the first day of. unleavened bread 
the disciples came to .Jesus, saj'ing unto Him, Y’here wilt Thou that we prepare for 

1 Matt, xxvii. 62; Mark xv.‘ 42; Luke xxlii. 54; John lix. 31. See, however, ’Westcott'a 
Introduction, p. 823. 
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Thee to eat the Tassovei- ?” 18 — “ I loill Iceep the Passover at tliy house ’’ ; 19 — *' They 
made ready the Passover" [cf. Mark xiv. 14 — 16 ; Luke xxii. 11 ISJ. 

St. Luke is even more explicit, for he says (xxii. 7) — “ Then came the day of 
unleavened Iread, when the Passover must be killed," id. 15 — “"With desire have I 
desired ifo with you before I suffer.” 

And every other allusion to the day made by the Evangelists is equally plain ; 
so that, if they he correct in their statements, we must suppose that Peter and 
John procured from the Temple the Paschal Lamb between three and live in the 
afternoon, which was the Jetoish (though not the Samaritan) interpretation of the 
expression “between the two evenings” — the time specified by .the Law for the 
slaying of the lamb. 

But now, when we lui-n to the Gospel of St. John, it seems equallj’- indisputable 
On his authority that the Last Sujiper was tiot the Paschal Eeast, and that the 
Passover really began on the Friday evening, and consequent!}’’ that Thursday was 
the I3th, not the 14th, of Nisan. 

For, passing over the disputed expression, “ Before the Feast of the Passover,” 
in John xiii. 1 (which is eapable, though not naturally or probably, of another 
explanation),® we find that some of the disciples imagine that Jesus had sent out 
Judas to “buy those things that we have need of against the feast” and that 
the priests and Pharisees “went not into the judgment-hall lest they should he 
defiled ; * but that they might eat the Passover.” St. John also says in so many 
words that the Friday of the Crucifixion was “ the preparation of the Passover ” j ® 
and that the following Sabbath was “a high day”® — e’vidently because it was at 
once a Sabbath and the first day of the Paschal Feast. 

How is this apparent contradiction to be reconciled? It must, I think, be 
frankly confessed that many of the solutions offered are eminently unsatisfactory, 
depending upon the assumption of Jevdsh customs and Jewish fonns of speech 

* The Greek is rovro to ndtr^a, and therefore cannot of itself he meant to imply " this meal as a 
sort of Passover,” although such a meaning may have been, and probably was, involved in the 
actual Aramaic words spoken by Jesus. Prof. ’W'cstcott argues that though language like this, 
takun alone, would clearly point to the Paschal meal, yet this natural meaning of the words could 
not be intended by the Evangelists, since tlieir clear identification of the day of crucifixion, as 
Nisan 14, excludes such a signification {Introduction, p. 321). IVe admit at once that ’ our 
ilifiiculties may arise from imperfect knowledge of ritual and other customs which would be 
perfectly familiar to the Jews ; but it still seems impossible to believe that the Synoptists used 
these expressions knowing that the meal eaten was not the Passover,, when a word of explanation, 
or tne slightest variation of language, would have removed all possibility of mistake. 

= Some refer the words to dyanya-as or elSios ; but, as Mr. Sanday remarks, we usually date /acts, 
not feelings {Fourth Gospel, p, 202). 

“ If the Passover had actually been eaten at that time, the expression would be quite 
inappropriate ; and 'c is further probable that during the feast all ordinary business was 
suspended. 

* Joseph of Arimathea did indeed “go to Pilate" on this day before the evening (Mark xv. 
43) ; but it cannot be inferred from this that he had eaten his Passover. It may be that he did 
not actually enter Pilate’s house, or his notions of what constituted ceremonial defilement may 
have been less scrupulous than those of the Pharisees ; for that some Jews must even have gone 
into the judgment-hall without noticing the “defilement” is clear. 

^ rtapaaKev'y mny indeed merely mean Friday, but' it is perfectly, incredible that St. John 
■should have spoken of the day of the Crucifixion as irapao-zccvi) roS uderxa. in the sense of “ Friday in 
Paschal week,” if Friday had been actually “ the first day of unleavened bread.” 

In John xix. 31 peyihy ypepa seems to represent yom t6hh, i.e., the first or last day of an 
octave feast ; the intermediate days were called moed katon (Sepp). 
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firhicli Hot only have no authority in their favour, but which even contravene such 
authority as we have. To go through and to sift them all would require a volume. 
Hei-e I can ohl}’- allude to some of the more important solutions, and then give the 
explanation which, after repeated and careful consideration of the question, appears 
to me the only satisfactory one. 

1. That the day for keeping the Passover was fixed by astronomical considera- 
tions in which the possibility of error led to the observation of different days., 

2. That f‘ between the two evenings” must be interpreted to mean between 
the evening of the 13th and that of the 14th of Nisan, or between the evenings 
of the 14th and 15th, and therefore that the Passover might be eaten on either 
of those days. 

3. That Jesus ate the Passover at the proper legal time, but the Jews, or 
some of them, in their zeal and hatred against Him, put off their Passover till 
the next evening.^ 

4. That “ to eat the Passover ” is an expression not confined to eating the 
Paschal lamb, but might bo used also of eating the chagiga, and generall}' of 
keeping the entire feast, and that this explains the expressions used by St. John.- 

5. That the supper spoken of by St. John is different from that described by 
the other Evangelists. 

C. That when the 14th of Nisan fell on a Friday, the Paschal lamb was not 
killed tiU the 15th, in order to avoid the observance of two Sabbaths.* 

7. That the Last Supper was a perfectly regular Paschal meal, but was eaten, 
hg anticipation, a day earlier than the usual time.'* 

Such hypotheses might be almost indefinitely multiplied, and some of them 
have been maintained with much learning; but none of them have commanded 
any general assent, either from failing to satisfy the natural probabilities of the 
case, or from being wholly unsupjjorted by any adequate evidence. And even if 
ve can explain how it came to happen that there could be this apparent dis- 
crepancy, it seems scarcely consistent with critical honesty to deny that the 
discrepancy really exists. If we construe The language of the Evangelists in its 
plain, straightforward, simple sense, and without reference to any preconceived 
theories, or supposed necessities for harmonising the different narratives, we should 
be led to conclude from the Synoptists that the Last Supper was the ordinary 
Paschal meal, and from St. John that it was not. 

* It is surprising to find this tlieory adopted by Bisliop Wordsv/orth on the authority of 
Eusebius. 

~ The chagiga was eaten at other festivals also (Dent. xvi. 16), and there was nothing specifically 
Paschal about it. 

s This solution is adopted by Calvin (among others) ; but we have no reason for supposing that 
this cu-stom was adopted till some centuries later. 

* Other theories still more baseless may be found recorded in Andrews, Life of our Lord, pp. 
369—397 ; e.g., that of Ranch, that the Passover eould be legally killed on the 15th as well as the 
Mtli of Nisan; and that of Schneckenburger, that Jesus was crucified on "Wednesday and lay 
four days in the grave. Professor Westcott's deservedly higli authority gives indeed some 
sanction to the tenability of this latter opinion (Introduction, p. 322), but Luke xxiii. 54, 56 
seems alone sufficient to set it aside. Matt. xii. 40 arises from the Jewish custom of regarding 
, “any fragment of a day, however short, as a w^Ogficpov,'* just as, in reckoning the years of a 

reign, they counted the shortest fragment of n year as a whole year. [Similarly it has been held, 
though pefhaps incorrectly, that in Engiisli law a person bom on February 20 legally comes of 
age at midnight on February 18.) 

23 
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Assuming, then, for tlio moment, that our decision must he formed on conflicting 
testimonies, must we suppose that strict accuracy here rests with St. John or with 
the Synoptists ? 

We answer, that it must he regarded as all but certain that St. John’s 
language is here the most strictly correct, and that the Last Supper was not the 
actual and legal and ordinary Paschal meal, which we should suppose' it to have 
been if the Synoptists alone had come down to us. The grounds for this con- 
nction are the following : — 

1, The extreme improbability that St. John, whose accounts of the Last Supper 
are incomparably more full than those of the other Evangelists, and wlio was more 
immediately and completelj' identified with eveiy act in those last tragic scenes 
than any one of the Apostles, should yet have gone out of his way to adopt an 
error on a point so remarkable. There were many reasons why the Last Supper 
should, in the course of a few j'ears, have come to be identified, even in the 
memory of the Evangelists, with the Paschal meal; there could be no reason, 
except the real fact of the case, why it should have been carefully and expressly 
distinguished from it.^ Tluirsda}^, the da 3 >- on which all leavened bread was removed 
from the bouses, would most naturally be confused with Eridaj’-, the first day of 
the Passover, especially at a time when little or no regard was paid to chi’onological 
niceties ; but, on the other hand, it is perfectly incredible that St. John could have 
“invented,” or got into circulation, a statement conflicting with the general 
stream of tradition. 

2, The certaint}’- that the Friday was spent, and spent apparently without 
any scruples, in a scene of work, turmoil, and excitement, such as would have 
been wholly unsuited to the first day of a pre-eminently' sacred festival.- Yet, if 
the meal of the previous evening was the Passover, Friday must have been a Feast- 
Sabbath, and although Feast-Sabbaths were not observed so sti-ictly as the' weekly 
Sabbath, yet it appears, even on the testimony of late writers like Maimonides, that 
a cerfain amount of solemnity attached to them. 

3, The fact that no single circumsfanco is alluded to which shows that thei’e was 
any observation of the day whatever as a day of solemnity or of festivity. And 
■yet, so strict were the notions of the Jews about these Feast-Sabbaths, that even 
HiHel decided that if a hen laid an egg on a Feast-Sabbath it ought not to be 
eaten.3 But how, Neander asks, could the fir.st day of the principal feast be ti'eated 
as an ordinary Friday P All difiiculties are removed bj-- sujrposing that it was onlj' a 
common Friday, and that the. next daj^was at once the Sabbath and the first day of 
the Passover feast. 

•4; ■ The fact that, before any' apparent discrepancy in the Gospels had . be.en 

- 1 -Unle.ss, wliich on other grounds .seems most , improbable, the Qiiarto-deciman controversy has 
anything to do with it. . : , - ■ 

* Joseph buys the “linen cloth" (Mark xv;’ 46). .The women prepare ' spices and ointments 
(Luke xxiii.- 56) ; Simon the Cyrenian is coming home (in’ aypov) apparently from a. day’s 
husbandry (Mark.xv. 21 ; Luke xxiii. 26). On the Feast-Sabbaths and mode of observing 
them, see Lev. xxiii. 7 , 8. “ Ye shall do no servile rvork therein " is an ordinanoe'so important 
that it is twice emphatically repeated. Vte are told that in Galilee, at any rate, the first day 
of the Feast was very strictly observed, so that eveh if Jewish-cu'stom had sanctioned all this 
buying, selling, working, etc., at Jerusalem, we should not-eXpect to find it among the Apostles 
(John xiii. 29 ). ■ • . 

® In Besa, f. 36, and Mishnn; Jon-ToWi. h, 2, it is expressly said that criminal proceedings were 

inadmissible on feast days : of. Philo, in FZnec., p, 970. 
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noticed, early Christum tradition was predominant in the assertion that the Last 
Supper was different from the Passover.^ ■ 

0 . The sense of inherent and symbolical fitness in the dispensation which 
ordained that Christ should be slain on the day and at the hour appointed for the 
sacrifice of the Paschal lamb." 

6. The fact that Jewish tradition, with no object whatever to gain by misleading 
ns in this particular, fixes the death of Christ on the 14th Isisan,^ the erehh Fesach, 
or evening before the Passover. 

7. The fact that the language of St. Paul is most naturally interpreted on the 
supposition that the Last Supper was not the Passover, but another institution 
destined to supersede it (1 Cor. v. 7 ; xi. 2,3). 

8. The fact that if Jesus had really partaken of the Passover on the very evening 
before His, death, the Jews might fairlj’- have argued that the observance of the 
Passover; and therefore of the entire Mosaic ritual, was for ever binding on the 
Christian, no less than on the Jewish Chimch. 

If, then, we conclude that the view which we derive from St. John’s Gospel 
is literally coiTect, we may further consider whether it is in an}’’ way borne 
out by incidental notices preseiwed in the Synoptists as well as in St. John. 
We find that there is incidental confirmation of this kind which we cannot 
ignore ; although the force of it is undoubtedly weakened by the conflicting 
Jewish testimonies as to what might and what might not be done on the days of 
these sacred festivals. 

1. We find, for instance, that the disciples (John xiii. 29) suppose Judas to 
have left the room in order to buy what things they had need of against the feast. 

ii- Not only does Judas leave the room, but he is afterwards followed by our 
Lord and His disciples — an action which may very possibly have become sanctioned 
by universal custom, but- was not in accordance with the strict injunctions of the 
Law (Exod. xii. 22). 

iii. Judas hires a band composed, in part at least, of Levitical officers (Luke 
xxii. 52), and comes by night to arrest Jesus — an event which could hardly have 
been regarded as consonant with a night of peculiar solemnity. 

iv. The Sanhedrin had already come to a distinct conclusion that it would be 
dangerous and impolitic to kill Jesus on the feast day (Mark xiv. 2) ; yet, if the Last 
Supper was the Paschal meal, this was the very tiling which they did. On the 

' So Apollinaris, Clement of Alexandria, Jul. Africanus, Hippolytus, TertuUian (“die prima 
azyinorum uuo.agnum nt occiderent ad vesperam a lloyse fuerat praeceptnni,” Adv. Jnd. S), 
etc. See Houth, Fell. Sacr. i. 168 ; Westcott, Introduction, p. 320. The identification of the Last 
Supper with the Passover appears to date mainly from the time of Chrysostom. Some, ii-ho 
refuse to .see a real discrepancy, adopt one of the expedients suggested by Chrysostom, viz., 
cither that by “Passover” St. John means the entire feast (John = Synoptists) ; or that Jesns 
ate the Passover before the proper time (Synoptists = John). (Keini, III. ii. 464; but 
compare 476, n. 4.) 

s The “ ninth hour ” (Matt, xxvii. 46, etc.), or three o’clock, would be the first leg.al 
moment at which the lamb conld be slain according to the Jewish interpretation . of the “two 
evenings.” 

a Sanh. vi. 2. (Similarly Frehh yim Kipjnir means the evening before the Day of Atonement.) 
Salvador and the author of the Seplier Jeshuah Hannotseri actually argue that the Romans had far 
more to do with the cmcifixion than the Jews, because the Jews could not have emcifled on the 
first day of the Passover (Sepp) ; but Jewish traditions themselves here conti-adict the erroneou* 
common impression. 
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other hand, if the Last Supper was not the Passover, we see a reason for precipitating 
the arrest and hurrying on the execution.^. 

V. Herod Agrippa did indeed arrest Peter during “ the days of unleavened 
bread,” hut he expressly avoided putting him to death till the feast was over, Hia 
execution was to he delayed till after the Passover (Acts xii. 4). 

vi. The Synoptists, while they speak of bread and wine, give not the remotest 
hint which could show that a lamb formed the most remarkable portion of the 
feast." 

vii. The general incidents of the banquet as recorded by them hear no 
distinctive resemblance to the very peculiar ceremonies of the Paschal feast 
some of them, such as the absence of all hurry in the banquet, are incongi’uoiis 
with its meaning and character. 

viii. Several incidental expressions faithfully preserved by them seem to show 
that this Supper was eaten because the true Passover could not -he eaten ; such as 
“My time is at hand” (Matt. xxvi. 18) — as though this were a reason why He 
should anticipate the ordinary meal. Something, too, of the same Irind seems to 
he involved in the expression of the earnest desire of Jesus to eat “ this Passover 
with them before He suffered,” particularly, if we attach any importance to the 
remarkable passage in Hijjpolytus, oviccri tpuyoyat rh 'ada'xa, “I shall never 
again eat the Passover,” which, if it he ji reminiscence of Luke xxii, 16, would 
he a prophecy that He ws to ho put to death before the actual Paschal 
feast.'* 

We conclude, then, that the Last Supper was not the Paschal meal. Such a 
meal could have had no significance for Him who, as the True Paschal Lamb, 
was now about to he offered ; nor for the Apostles, who would henceforth recognise 
Him in that capacity. 

* It is true that tlie hostile members of the Sanhedrin were quite capable of violating the 
sacredness of the day, or might have defended themselves by the supposed interests of religion 

(c . t le opinion of R. Akiba, Sanliedr. x. 4). But the two robbers at any rate had committed no 
theological oflence. 

» Had the lamb been there, then Peter, if not Jesus Himself, would, according to Jewish 
cus oni, nave been compelled to slay the lamb with His own hands in the Temple precincts, 
^ pomegranate wood, and carry it away on His shoulders to be roasted 

1 j i l“*ot)s were slain in a very solemn and formal manner. The people were 
admitted into the Temple only in groups, and the priests, standing in two long lines from the 
entrance to th altar with cups of gold and silver, passed the blood of the lambs from hand 
to hand, and poured it into two openings by the side of the altar. Meanwhile there were 
alternate blasts of trumpets and chantings of the Hallel. It is impossible to suppose that the 
Priests would have sanctioned for any one— and least of all for this little band of Galilieans— 
an isolated departure from the universal custom. 

’ " ^ have not a word about the lamb, the viaszoth or unleavened bread, the merortm 
ir 1 ^ er lerbs, the sauce charoseth, the hagada or announcement, the four or five cups of wine, 
ihe hymn, on the other hand, has been identified with the Hallel, and the “cup of blessing’- 
in or. X. 16 with the c5s halberdchdh ; but the first particular is inconclusive, the second 
expression metaphorical. The many modifications o4 the old memorial feast which have now 
een sane mned for centuries by Jewish usage have simply resulted from necessity. After the 
° Jerusalem the Passover could not any longer be observed in accordance with 
e osaic regulations, and therefore it became a mere secondary question to what extent its 
observances could be relaxed and altered. 

Hippolytus expressly says ovk e<j>aye t6 Kara, vofiov TcatrxoL. Hence the Eastern Church 
always uses leavened bread at the Eucharist; as did the ‘Western Church also down to the 
ninth century. 
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But, on the other hand, nothing is easier than the supposition that, hofore the 
Synoptic Gospels assumed their final form, the Last Supper (to -svhioh the 
metaphorical name of irdo-xa was often given) should have been identified with 
the ordinary Jewish Passover; and the more so if, as is most probable, Jesus had 
Himself spoken a fewwords to show that this sacrament which He thus ordained 
was to ho a new feaxt which should take the place of the ancient Passover; and if the 
near approach of the actual Passover, perhaps even the observance of one or two 
Paschal customs, gave a certain. Paschal tinge to the actual meal. In fact, 
although the memorial (trdo'xa pvtiporevTtKhv) as distinguished from the sacrificial 
Passover (x. Bvcripov) was unknown until after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
yet the supposition of Grotius, that the meal eaten by Christ bore a sort of general 
relation to the actual Paschal meal, is by no means improbable. 

To sum up, then, it seems to me from careful and repeated study of much that 
has been written on this subject bj^ many of the best and most thoughtful writers, 
that Jesus ate His Last Supper .with the disciples on the evening of Thursdaj^, 
Nisan 13, i.c., at the time when, according to Jewish reckoning, the Ifth of 
Nisan began ; that this supper was not, and was nob intended to be, the actual 
Paschal meal, which neither was nor could be legally eaten till the following 
evening ; hut by a perfectly natural identification, and one which would have 
been regarded as unimportant, the Last Supper, which was a quasi-Passover, ct 
neio and Christian Passover, and one in which, as in its antitype, memories of 
joy and sorrow were strangely blended, got to be identified, even in the records 
of the Sjmoptists, with the Jewish Passover, and that St. John, silently but 
deliberatolj', corrected this erroneous impression, which, oven in his time, had coma 
to be generally prevalent. 


EXCURSUS XI. 

Old Testament Quotations. 

The subject of the quotations from the Old Testament by the writers of the New 
is far too wide to be treated in the narrow limits of an excursus. All that I 
propose here to do is to furnish the reader with a few facts in support of those 
principles at which I have glanced more than once in the bodj' of the work, and 
which appear to me to be the only^ ones adequate to remove the difficulties by 
which the subject is encompassed. 

The general phenomena of these quotations have recently been examined and 
tabulated with great care h}'- Mr. D, 0. Turpie, in his book The Old Testament 
in the Kew. He establishes the following remarkable results: — That there are 
in the New Testament 275 passages which may he regarded — all but a very few of 
them quite indisputably — as quotations from the Old ; and that of these, there 
are onlg 53 in which the Hebrew,;the Septuagint, and the New Testament agree, 
i.e , in which the Hebrew is correctly rendered by the LXX., and quoted from 
the LXX. by the Apostles and Evangelists. Besides these, there are 10 passages 

1 I have said nothing about the obscure and meagre history of what is called “the Pasolini 
controvers}’,” or dispute between the Eastern and Western Churches ns to the proper time of 
keeping Easter, hccause it is now generally (tliongh not universally) agreed that it has little or no 
bearing on the question before us. See S.anday, Eoarfh Go.ipri, p. 2U ; Westcott, Introdxicfion, 
p. 320 ; Pnd on the other side, Keira, III- 476—478, 
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where the incorrect version the LXX. has heeri altered into accordance with 
the Hebrew; 76 where the version of the LXX. is correct, hut has been varied 
by the New Testament writers into less agreement with the original; 37 where 
a faultj^ version of the LXX. has been accepted ; and no fewer than 99 where 
the New Testament differs alike from the Hebrew and from the LXX This 
result maj"' be tabulated as follows : — 


Passages in which the LXX. version is correctly accepted . . .63 

correctly altered . . . • . ,10 

incorrectly accepted. . .37 

incorrectly altered . . , . 76 

Passages in which the Hebrew, the LXX., and the New Testament all 
differ ... . . 99 


JJ 

55 

55 


55 

55 

55 


55 

55 


Of course, it will be understood that in the above tabulation, (i) many of the 
differences are extremely minute, and (ii) that the words “cori'ect” and “in- 
correct ” merely mean an accurate agreement or disagreement with the original 
Hebrew. To these must be added three passages (John vii. 38, 42, and Eph. v. 14) 
which can only be classed as doubtful allusions. 

The important bearing of those results on the letter-worshipping theory of • 
“ inspired dictation ” will be seen at once. It is hardly too much to say that 
while they leave untouched the doctrine of a Divine grace of inspiration and 
superintendence, they shatter to pieces the superstitious and anti-Sefriptural 
dogmatism which asserts that emy “word and letter” of the Holy Book is 
supernatnrally inspired. I dwell upon the subject — I have repeatedly referred 
to it — ^because I feel a deep conviction that to hold the theory of inspiration in 
this latter form is, in the first place, to deny the plain language of Scripture itself, 
the plain teaching of Christ, and the plain indications deducible from apostolic and 
prophetic usage ; and in the second place, to incur the guilt of setting up a colossal 
and perilous stumbling-block in the path of all rational godliness. 

I have, in the plainest and most . candid manner, stated, in some papers 
printed in "\''ol. I. of the Bible Educator, what seem to me the sole .truly orthodox 
and Scriptural views on the subject of Inspiration. To those . papers I must refer 
any theological critic who does not understand my' point of view. It is impossible 
for me here to re-state the full arguments into* which I there have entered.; but 
it may warn insufficiently-educated readers from uncharitable attacks upon my 
references to this subject, to know that the views which I have supported are 
also those of not a few of those living as, well as of former theologians whose names 
stand highest, and whose authority is the most deservedly respected, in the Churcli of 
England. Cohspicuous among the latter are the names of Luther and, Calvin.^ 
, Anyone who will read the comment of Luther on the 20th Psalm,. and that of 
Calvin on Psalms viii., xl., and Ixviii., will perhaps be surprised to see the freedom 
with which thej’" have expressed on this, subject the common-sense and honest 
view which may startle the supporters of a mechanical theory of inspiration, hut 
would not have startled on the one hand an Origen, a Jerome, an Augnstine, a 
Gregory of Nyssa; or oh the other, the leading intellects among the great 
Reformers, 
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EXCURSUS xn. 

. . Notes on the Talmud. 

Anything more utterly unliistorical than the Talmud cannot be conceived. It 
is probable that no human writings ever confounded names, dates, and facts with a 
more absolute indifference. The genius of the Jews is the reverse of what in 
these days we should call historical By the change of a t into a T Romans 
find themselves transmogrified into Idumeans ; Vespasian is confounded with 
Titus, Titus with Trajan, Trajan with Hadrian, Herod with Jannaous. When we 
come to the names of the Rabbis, we find an intolerable confusion of inextricable 
Hanans, Joshuas, and Simeons. As for events, they are, in the language of a 
profound and admiring student, “ tiunsformed for the edification, and even for the 
amusement of the audience. History is adorned and embellished by the invention 
of an imagination, poetic, but often extravagant ; truth is not sufficiently attractive ; 
everything is magnified and extended.” Jerusalem, says R. Samuel, included 
twenty-four cities ; each city had twenty -four quarters ; each quarter twenty -four 
roads, etc. etc. In Bethyr, one quarter of the city was engaged in scng and dance, 
while, from another, torrents of blood were rolling four or forty miles to the sea.'^ 
When to all these sources of doubt is added the immense uncertainty of the 
readings, the “ lapidary brevity ” of the style, the dim indirectness of the allusions, 
and the intentional or affected obscurity of many of the eracular utterances of the 
Rabbis, it may weU be supposed that the Talmud must be used %vith caution. It 
is not only probable, but a well-known fact, that many of the apparently wild 
and absurd stories of the Talmud are only the veil adopted by timidity in the days 
of persecution. Jewish writers were drivemto indicate obscurely and enigmatically 
the teaching and the notions which they dared not publicly propound. To this 
class of enigmas {(poivavra <ruveToi<ni') belong the story about Absalom’s eye, the 
bone of Goliath, etc. ' 

It has been asked by some — as, for instance, by lilr. Deutsch — ^whether it is 
fair to judge of the Talmud by brief extracts separated from the context. I 
answer, first, that ' anyone may now examine for himself whole treatises of the 
Talmud, both Mishna and Gemara, in translations of unquestionable fidelity ; and 
secondly, that my own views about the Talmud are drawn quite as much from 
Jewish writers, such as MaimonideS, Gratz, Geiger, Jost, Munk, Derenbourg, 
Schwab, Cohen, Frankl, Rjiphall, Deutsch, Salvador, and others, as from writers 
like Lightfoot, Schottgen, Otho, Surenhuys, Buxtorf, Reland, Wetstein, Gfrorer, 
Etheridge, Pieritz, and others. I have consulted all these writers, and the view 
which I derive from the professed admirers and adherents of Rabbinic literature is 
quite as unfavourable as that which I get even from Eisenmenger and Wagenseil. 

Some exceUent maxims — even some close parallels to the utterances of Christ 
— may be quoted, of course, from the Talmud, where they lie imbedded like 
pearls in “ a sea ” of obscurity and mud ! It seems to me indisputable — and 

* Gittin, 58 a (Derenbourg, Hist, de la Pal. d'apres les Thalm'.ids, p. 11). It is, however, fair to 
.add that the.so and similar passages are meant to be taken not literally, but liyperioJically, in 
ordinary Oriental fashion. See Rcland, Anti. Hcbr,, p. 140. “If you cannot find the kernel,” 
says Maimonides, “ let the shell alone, and learn to say, ‘ I cannot understand this.’ ” The Jews 
themselves utterly despise m.any of the HagadSth, or legends, of which'tbe Talmud is full. 
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a matter which everyone can now verify for himself— that these are amazingly 
few, considering the vast hulk of national literature from which they are drawn. 
And, after all, who shall prove to us that these sayings were always uttered by the 
llabbis to whom they were attributed? Who will supply us with the faintest 
approach to a proof that (when not founded on the Old Testament) they were not 
directly or indirectly due to Christian influence or Christian- thought? And how 
many of them are there which are independent of the Old Testament ? Even Mr. 
Deutsch, one of the most ardent admirers of the Talmud, says, “ These sajdngs were 
often tender, poetical, sublime ; but they were not absolutely new ; there was not 
one that was not substantially contained in the canonical and uncanonical writings 
of the Old Testament.’’ ^ 

Sayings of this kind, which have been brougiit into comparison with passages in 
the Gospels, are, among others, the following : — 

Matt. v. 9. — “Love peace, and pursue it at any cost." Hillel {Firh. Ahliolh, i. 12) ; 

cf. Ps. cxxxiii. 1. 

Matt. V. 10. — “ Itemember that it is better to he persecuted than to ^Jersecute." {Berech 
Erets Bab. ii.) 

Id. V. 22. — “Be not prone to angcrF (P. Ahlioth, ii. 10 ; Fesachim, 67.) 

Id. V. 28. — A close parallel in Massecheth LLalah, 

Id. V. 39. — “ If thy companion call thee an ass, put the saddle on thy bach." {Babha 
Kama, 8, 7.) Of. Ecclus. xxviii. ; Prov. xx. 22 ; xxiv. 29. 

Id. V. 42 ; vi. 1 — 4. — “ Sc who giveth alms in secret is greater than Moses himself." 

(Chagiga, i. etc. etc.) Cf. Ecclus. xxix. 16, 16 ; Prov. xix. 17, etc. 
Id. vi, 7. — “ It is better to utter a short prayer with dex'otion, than a long one without 
fervour." (Shabbath, 10; Mcnachoth, 110.) 

Id. vi. 31.— “ j5r« who having but one piece of bread in his bashet, says, ‘What shall I eat 
to-morrow ? ’ is a man of little faith." {Sola, 48.) Cf, Ps. xxxiv. 10; 
cxlvii. 9, etc. 

These instances (and they might he multiplied from many sources) are chosen 
from a number more in Cohen’s Les Beicides, E.T,, 150, seq. This Jewish writer- 
urges them as diminishing the “ originality ” of Jesus. Such an argument, common 
as it is, shows a total want of culture and insight. The “ originality ” of the Son of 
God, if suclr !i word can ho used at all, consisted in this, that He saved and regene- 
rated a corrupt and dying world, on which the whole series of Jewish doctors — 
Sopherrm, Tanarm, Amorarm, Seborarm, and Geonrm — proditcod no perceptible 
effect, and for which, from first to last, they and their “ originality ” have the 
smallest possible significance.” 

It is, however, fair to bear in mind (1) the heterogeneous character of the 
Talmud, and (2) its character as being in great measure a corpus juris. 

(1) Ap regards the first point, I cannot do better than quote some of the remarks 
of Mr. Deutsch, whose premature death, before he had well begun the intended work 

* Hemains, p. 138. R. Joshua Ben Levi proved (to his own satisfaction doubtless) that the 
Oral Law had been delivered to Moses on Sinai from Exod. xxiv. 12, because there the Tables = the 
Ten Commandments ; the Law = Pentateuch; commandments = Mishna; “which I have written” 
c: Prophets and Hagiographa ; and “ that thou m.ayst teach them ” = Gcmara {BcracMtli, 5 a). 
(Schwab, id. p. 234.) 

2 For further remarhs on this subject I may refer to my SeeTcers after Gad, pp. 181, 182, 320 ; and 
miness o/mst'ry to Christ (Hnlsean Lectures), pp. 1.34. seqq, 
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or liis life— a JThlcri/ cf the Talmud — cannot bo too deeply rcgrcltcd. lie sayp, “All 
tbo^f' manifold nxfomblics wherein a pcople’a mental, Focial, and relifjions life nru 
conxidered and dovelope<l, arc hero reproFonted — Parliament, Convocation, Law 
Contt?, Acadeinii'F, CullegeF, the Temple, the Synagogue, even tho Ix)bby and tho 
Coimnon IJooni, have left realiKlic tracea upon it. Tho authors of thi.s hook, who 
may he reau/r./ hy huiidtrdf, were always the most prominent men of tho people in 
• their respective genrr;i(ion“, and thus, nndosigncdly and designedly, show tho fulness 
of this people’.s life and progress at every turn." Elscwhero lio Fpeaks of it ns 
“ thosr. mares of legal enartments, gorgeous day-dreams, masked history, ill-disguised 
rationalism, and the rest which fonn the Talmud and tho 51idraah."i 

(2) Hut it is cliielly ns a corpus, juris that the Talmud must ho considered. 
“Sp'aking of it Flrictly ns a hof>k, the ne.arest approach to it is Ilnnsanl. Like 
llan^anl, it is a law-l>ook— a miscellam'oua collection of parliamcnt.arj* dehales, of 
Bill", motions, and rcM>lutions; with this diflerenee, that in llans;ird thc.so proposi- 
tions, etc., gnidually grow into an Act, while in tho Talmud tho Act is tho starling- 
I>oint. . . . Tho 'raltnud in this nuso contains — besides tho social, crimin.al, 

international, human and diNine law, along with abundant e.tplanations of laws not 
jM.rfectly compridiembsl, corollaries, and inferences from tho law, which were handeil 
dov.n with mon; or le.'-s ri ligious reverence— an account also of tho education, tho 
arts, tho s< icnc(s, the hi.«tory and ndigion of this people for about a thousand 
ycurs." - 

'J’his view of the U’almud ns a sort of statute-book makes an importint difTercnco 
in our (•■’timato of it. TIk; following remarks, with which I have been favoured by 
a friend, peein to mo fo original and so valuable — they seem, in fact, to place tho 
whole controversy almtit the 'i'almud in such a completely new light — that I havo 
asked his permission to incorjK)rnte them into this note : — 

“ The 'J’alinud seems to be u corpus Juris in trhich the hue has not yet been ilif- 
fcreutialcil /•■om vwrafil;/ ami religion. 'J’hbrc is nothing exceptional in this non- 
differentiation ; ]K'rhnps tre arc cxceptiomil in having outgrown tho stage in which 
it is normal. The strange thing is the pro<ligioua quaFi-scientific productiveness of 
.Tudaism within a certain area, combined with such prehistoric, not to s.ay embryonic 
backwardness in the above respect. But even in this respect tho contrast is less 
striking if •Tudai.'-m be eomiKired with tho dcvclopmoits and documonts of Hinduism 
and Islam. 

“1. If we remenjber that the Talmud is a corpus Juris, ono thing is explained 
iinmediately — natnely, tho rarit}' of moral or other truths of any value. Tho wonder 
is that there are any at nil. Tho Statute Book i.s moro bulky than tho Talmud — at 
any rale, the Bepoiis are — and they contain no ‘beautiful and noble things’ at all, 
unless perhaps in the obsolete parts. We don’t look for sueh things there. If Lnglish 
litenituro had been dovtdoped analogou.sly to Jewish, we should havo tho great 
thoughts of Ifook'or and Bacon, not to say of Sponsor and Shakc.spcaro, imbedded in 
Cuhe upon JAltlelon. Tho arrangement would bo objectionable ; but not on tho 
ground that there was so little great thought in comparison to tho amount of 
techni(^ality. 

“ 2. 'J’his first point is obvious on tho mo.st general view. But of tho ftclions of 
Uabbinism I cannot believe a right view is to bo taken without looking at the fictions 

> IJi'iilBcti, Literary IJcmnfnj, p. 194. 

» Id. ib., p. ISO. 
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of otlier systems of la-w. Sir H. Maine lias proved [Ancient Laio, cK. ii., pp. 1 — 6) 
that legal fiction is the earliest, most imperfect, and most awkward means — hut a 
perfectl}'' normal means of law reform. No example that you have adduced is more 
elaborate, more inconvenient, or more absurd than the devices which had by law to 
he employed in this country every time a man cut off an entail, from Edward IV . to 
1833. Imaginary legal principles were too strong to allow us to do in a straight- 
forward manner ^yhat the necessities of societj’' insisted on having done in some way 
or other. In Judaism legal principles resisted still more stoutlj'^, because they were 
more an affair of religion and morality than with us ; but the great point must have, 
been the mischievous reaction of the fiction-S3'stem upon religion and moral! tj' them- 
selves, which must thus have become steeped in hj’poci’isj'. The cause of this would 
be the non-differentiation of law from moralitj’’ and religion. The neglect of these 
consider.ationsmakesthe model'll books suspicious in more than one respect. Thej' 
seem to treat the traditional form which conservatism obliged a piece of law to 
assume, as if it was the essential thing ; and the)"^ regard the social necessities which 
had to be provided for, as if they were rather superficially involved in the result, 
instead of vice versa. And the}' seem to assume too readilj' that what the texts 
represent as de jure in force was operative de facto. These two things never go quite 
together, and they are peculiarly likely not to go together in a system which was 
inore or less calculated with reference to an ideal polity, with a Jerusalem and a 
Temple supposed to bo in existence to support it. And even the unhistoricalness of 
the Talmud (in which I ■suspect the writings of the Mohammedans beat it hollow for 
extravagance) has something answering to it at home. English law-books contain a 
number of historical statements, copied by one out of another, which have a very 
suspicious look to a reader of any sort of independence ; and in fact Eudolf Gneist 
says that there is a great deal of false history which, as in a manner part of the law 
itself, is even more directly important to the English law-student than tbedirue. 

“3. Casuistnj is in a moral point of view the most disastrous, or at least the 
most obviously disastrous consequence of this anachronous extendedness of the pro- 
vince of jurisprudence; but also it is the least. peculiar to Judaism. It ds no great 
harm (besides that the thing is inevitable) if mor.ality is a department of law, as 
long as things are in the early stage in which law itself is rather elastic. But when 
law is highly developed in precision and minuteness, morality cannot be stuffed into 
its pigeon-holes without becoming immoral, and in fact irrational. In obedience to 
logic, it is made immorally as well as irrationally strict ; in order to stand in any 
real relation to the facts of life, it is made irrationallj' as well as immorallj'lax.. The 
necessity of this laxness will be seen by taking any of the Rabbinical examples at 
which you shudder most, and asking what the moralist is to do,- if he is. to prescribe 
for the magistrate and policeman as well. See the pleadings in ‘ Pascal versus Escobar 
and others,’ passim. Pascal’s position is' untenable, unless it -is recognised that 
morality is not a matter of rules at all. Here the danger of Gospel-interpreters — ■ 
and it is a- danger from •which few of them altogether escape — is that of representing 
Christ as occupjdng the merelj’’ negative or revolutionarj'^ position of Pascal. Now, 
that the action of Jesus was not merelj' negative or revolutionarj' is sufficiently 
proved bj' the result. How expressive is His saying that there is no place' reserved 
for those whose law-abidingness does not transcend that of the men who are before 
all things zealous for the Law. 

“ 4. The most obviously disastrous thing about Judaism, in an intellectual point 
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of view, is not, I suppose, a necessary effect of its non-differentiation of law from 
religion and morality, though surely an easy and natural one. I mean the fact that 
its quasi-science is not founded even on the supposed necessities of an imaginary of 
obsolete state of things, but upon the interpretation of a written text. Within the 
‘ four comers ’ (as oui' lawyers have it) of this narrow field it cuts itself off from all 
other intellectual culture. This distinguishes it from Hinduism and Islam in their 
more energetic daj's, and still more (thanks partlj' to the Greeks) from Rome. 
Medimval scholasticism makes some approach to the like baiTenness. One of the 
consequences was tliat folly of follies, the number-and-letter lore. 

“ It seems to me that the apparent eccentricities of the Talmud cannot he 
instructive!}' set before the general reader without applying to them something 
like the above considerations, which in other applications are considered obvious 
enough.” 

This view of the Talmud is slightly touched upon by Ewald, though he makes 
no attempt to illustrate it by the comparative method. “ When a supreme law of 
life,” he says, “ has been already given, and without troubling themselves about 
its ultimate foundations,- men are only desirous to work it out into detail, and, if 
necessary, to bring it into actual life by means of a countless multitude of new 
regulations, . . . similar conditions everywhere produce similar results. The 

scholastic labours of the Middle Ages and those of the Papal jurists . , . are 
essentially the same.” '■ 

“Les meilleurs des hommes,” says Renan, 2 “ont ete des juifs; les plus 
malicieux des hommes ont aussi ete des juifs. Race etrange, vraiment marquee du 
sceau de Dieu, qui a su produire parallMment et comme deux bourgeons d’une 
meme tige I’^lglise naissante et le fanatisme feroce des revolutionnaires de J eru- 
salem, Jesus, et Jean de Giscala, les apotres et les zelotea sicaires, Tfivangile et le 
Talmud! Faut-il s’etonner si cette gestation mysterieuse fut accompagnee de 
dechirements, de delire, et d’une fievre comme on n’en rit jamais?” The turn of 
expression is open to criticism, but the fact is striking. 


EXOHRStrS XIII. 

The Sashediux. 

Orthodox Jews ascribe the origin of the Sanhedrin to Moses (Exoq. xviii. 24—26, 
etc.), and identify it with the “elders of Israel” in Ezek. viii. 11, 12, and the 
“ elders of the Jews ” in the days of Darius (Ezra. vi. 8).* Some even saw a 
germ of the Sanhedrin in the tribunal established by Jehosaphat (2 Chron. xix. 
8 — 11 ).'' 

The Sanhedrin was the successor of the Great Synagogue, the last member of 
■ which died in the person of Simon the Just. 

J Ewald, Gescli. d. Volkes Isr. (E.Tr., V. 196). I have already made a similar remark without 
knovrang that I had been anticipated. 

® VAnUchrist, p. 258. Elsewhere he says, “ On peut dire de cette race le hien qu’on voudra et 
le mal qu’on voudra, sans cesser d’etre dans le vrai ; car . . . le hon juif est un 6tre excellent, 
et le mSchant juif est un etre detestable. C'est ce qui explique la possibilite . . . que I'idylle 
.dvangeiique et les horreurs racontees par Josfephe aient ete des realites sur la raSme terre, chez la 
meme peuple, vers le mSme temps.” (p. 486.) • 

3 Eaphall, Hist, of the Jews, ii. 110. 

« Munk, Palestine, 194. See Reland, Antt. Heir. 243, seqq. 
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In 1 Macc. xiv. 28 the assembly of the Jews which bestowed the supremo 
power on Simon, father of John Hyrcanus, is called “ the great congregation of 
the priests and people, and rulers of the nation, and elders of the country,” 
corresponding to the Hebrew names Keneseth, lioslit jdbholh, and. Zalcain lia-Arets; 
and it appears from coins that the Sanhedrin (the members of which are described 
much as in Mark xv. 1) are called the Chebher, or “ Senate ” of the Jews. In this 
were included both Pharisees and Sadducees. John became a Helleniser (Phil- 
hellene : Jos. Antt. xiii. 11, § 3), and a Sadducee, and was the first to adopt on his 
coins the Greek inscription and title of ’loaSo fiaaiXtis. At the end of a year he 
was succeeded by his brother Alexander Jannseus, who quarrelled furiously with 
the Pharisees, but on his deathbed recommended his wife Salome Alexandra to 
trust true Pharisees while she avoided the painted ones. Salome accordinglj'' gave 
them such privileges during her reign of nine years that they ultimately ventured 
to summon her son Hyrcanus II. before their tribunal on the occasion alluded to 
on p. 585. It is on this occasion that wo , first find the name Sanhedrin (]mnDD), 
which, although the Talmud talks of a Sanliedrin in the daj'S of hloses (Buxtorf, 
Lex. s. V.), is certainly not prae-Asmonaean ; indeed, until the Hellenising days of 
Jason, this Greek word would never h.ave been adopted bj' the people in place 
of their own tei-m Beth Bln, “House of Judgment,” or Xeneseth haggedbla, “the 
great assembly.” ' 

In the Mishna mention is made of two kinds of ■ Sanhedrin — the pro\dncial, 
of five or seven members; and the Grand Sanhedrin of seventy-one, with their 
Nasi and Ah Beth Bln. These two distinguished functionaries, seem to have been 
regarded as representatives of the ancient Zouggdlh, or “couples,” wlio were in 
their turn representatives of the EshJcoUth, or “ grape-clusters.” The first Nasi 
under Hyrcanus II, is said to have been Joshua Ben Perachiah, and the first Ah 
Beth Bin Nitai of Arbela. 

It is said that in the Temple sat three Sanhedrins, or, as we should perhaps 
call two of them, “ Committees of the Sanhedrin,” of twenty-three members each ; 
the Gre.at Sanhedrin of seventy-one met in the Lishcat Haggazith ; another, or a 
committee of the same, in a chamber which abutted on the Chel (b’n), or dmsion 
between the Court of the Gentiles and of the women; and a third at the gate of 
the Har ha-Beit, or Temple-mountain. Derenbourg conjectures, with some prob- 
ability, that the Grand Sanhedrin was but the reunion of the three inferior ones of 
twenty-three (23x3-|-2) with the two presiding officers, and that these three 
committees were composed, (i) of priests, (ii) of Levites, and .(iii) of “notables,” 
i.e., Sopherim, Tanaim, etc.^ If this conjecture be admitted, we may, perhaps, 
suppose that the three trials of our Lord took place before these three divisions of 
the Sanhedrin ; or, if the trial before Haiian be regarded as purely informal and 
extra-judicial, then the trial before Caiaphas may conceivably he the third of these 
bodies which met at the foot of the Temple-mountain. It gives some suppoi’t to 
this conjecture that in Matt. xxvi. 57, “the Scribes and elders” (= the “notables,” 
i.e., Sopherim Zehenini) seem to be distinguished from ‘■'all the ehief priests 
and elders” — i.e., the Grand Sanhedrin {id. xxvii. 1). 

1 Hist. Pal., ch. vi., tlie facts of wliicli I have here summarised. See too Ewald, Gesoli. d. 
Volkes Isr. (E.Tr., V. 108). He says that much which is told us about the Sauhedrin in Talmudic 
and later writings “ flows from the increasing want of the historical spirit wh’di characterised the 
Jews in the Middle Ages." 
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But it must not "be forgotten that the Sanhedrin which condemned our Lord 
was a dubious and hybrid kind of assembly. When the Sanhedrin had unani- 
mously rejected the claim of Herod, on the authority of Dent. xvii. 15, the Talmud 
{Babha Bathra, 3 b) says that he exterminated them all except Babha Ben Buta, 
whose eyes he put out ; and that the rebuilding of the Temple was undertaken by 
the advice of the survivor in expiation of the atrocity.^ Whatever the exact 
circumstances may have been, Herod, after the execution of Antigonus, seems to 
have inflicted on the Sanhedrin a frightful vengeance, from which it took them a 
long time to recover. It was soon after this that he thrust into the High 
Priesthood creatures of his own, of Egj'ptian and Babylonian origin, such as 
Simon and Joazar, the Boethusians from Alexandria, and’ a certain obscure 
Hananel of Babylon (hpea aa-rtnoripuiv, Jos. Anlt, xv. 2, § 4), who may 
possibly be identical with the Annas of the Gospels. For a time at least the 
real Sanhedrin seems to have been suspended, and its functions usurped by an 
assemblage of Herod’s own adherents (Jos. Antt, xv. 7, § 4, g-vyayayuy rots 
olKetoTdrovs avr^ ; xvii. 3, § 1, (Tvv4Spiov t&v The dignity of sacerdotalism 

might give to this spurious assemblage an appearance of dignity, but we have seen 
reason to believe that the Pharisees — here meaning by that title the leading doctors 
—took little, if any, part either in its deliberations or its proceedings. They left 
it to the obscure Beni Bethyra,* the Boethusians, the Hananites, the Kantheras, 
the Kamhiths, the Pfaabis, and their adherents. The meetings of the Sanhedrin 
of which Josephus speaks during this period wore arbitrary, incompetent, and 
special gatherings. The Romans and Herod between them had abolished the old 
independent body.^ It is true that Hillol, after overcoming the priestly pretensions 
of the Beni Bethyra, by quoting, as a last resource, the authority of Shemaia and 
AbtaUon, is said to have been made JVasi ; but Derenbourg is inclined to doubt the 
story altogether, and to distinguish between Tresidemy of the Schools and Presidency 
of the Sanhedrin,* At any rate, if Hillel really was a yasi of the Sanhedrin, his 
political action must have been amazingly slight, considering that it is uncertain 
whether Josephus even recognises his existence® or not. 

At the time of cur Lord's trial it is certain that both Hillel and Shammai were 
dead. They had loft no successors who attained immediate prominence. We hear 
indeed of a Simeon, son of Hillel, but the sole recorded trait respecting him is the 
aphorism that “ nothing is superior to silence.” 


EXCURSUS XIY. 

Pkajusees and Sadducees. 

The origin of these names is buried in obscurity. All thau is clear is that the 
Pharisees were politically descended from the Chasidim {1 Maco. ii. 42; vii. 13). 

1 Josephus mentions a massacre of Pharisees (Jntf. xvii. 2, § 4). 

^ The well-known story of their dispute -with Hillel is another indication of the hostile position 
held hy the Doctors towards the priests. 

3 “ 'Von Synedrien ist in der ganzen Herodaer und Eomer Zeit keine Spur." (dost, i. 2t9.) 

* Nasi was a title also given to the Chief of each tribe (Num. iii. 24 ; xvi. 2, etc.), who in 
Num. iii. 32 is called Nasi of Nasim. (Slunk, p. 195.) 

5 Josippon substitutes the names of Hillel and Shammai for the poflio and Sameas of 
Jo.sephus, Antt. xv. 1, § 1. (Munk, p. 546.) 
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aiid were the heroic-national party ; while the Sadducees were the priestly^ 
aristocratic party, who allied themselves always with the ruling power, even when 
that power was anti-national in its aims. 

! Derenhourg, who subjects these titles to an elaborate examination, supposes 
that during the Graecomania which in the days of the Seleucid government began 
to spread more and more widely among the Jews — especially under the influence 
of “ungodly wretches” like Menelaus and Alcimus— the party which felt it 
necessary to defend the scrupulous observance of the Law by a closer “hedge,” 
began to urge an extension of that or withdrawal from aU intercourse with 

the heathen, which was called in Hebrew PerisMt (nnanD), a name which thus did 
not imply either political detachment or worldly separation (Jos. Antt. xiii. 8, § 3 ; 
2 Macc. xiv. 3). . • 

The Asmonaaans, however, and their party did not follow the Tanaim, or Doctors., 
in these views which they considered exaggerated, but contented themselves with 
that ordinary obedience to the written law which was not inconsistent with Phil- 
hellenic tendencies, and for which they retained the title of TsedaTcah, or 
“righteousness” dinaioa'ivrj :■ ci. Prov. x.vi. 31), a name which, more easily 

came into vogue, because the title of the last great and. good Asmonsean, Simeon, 
had been “ the Just,” • , 

But words which had originally described mere tendencies or aspirations soon 
developed into the injurious party -titles of Parouschim or Pharisees, and TsedAkhn 
or Sadducees, to describe respectively the party of the Eabbis, whose tendencies 
were wholly patriotic ^ and popular, and that of the Priests, who wore aristocratic 
and conservative ^ (Acts v. 17). Neither party willingly adopted names which 
had gradually acquired an insulting force. In our Lord’s time the names had 
gradually come to connote differences which were religious as well as political. 
The Sadducees may broadly be described as rationalists, the Pharisees as ritualists, 
names which, though not rigidly accurate, convey on the whole a true impression 
of their respective positions. 

Geiger, who in his Urschrift and Pas Judenthnm was perhaps the first to put 
these parties in their true light, takes a different view of theii' origin. . He 
derives the name of the Sadducees from Zadok, a descendant of Phinehas,. who 
held the priesthood till the last unworthy representatives of Aaron’s elder dine were 
displaced by the sons of Mattathias, who belonged to the less distinguished priestly 
family of Joarib.^ But the Sadducees continued to support the new power; while 
the Pharisees, inheriting the views of the separatists {Nibdalhn, who “ separated 
themselves from the filthiness of the heathen,” Ezra vi. 21), combated the 
pretensions and usurped the influence of the privileged class. The difficulty 
in adopting this view rises from the silence of Josephus and the Books of 
Maccabees. 

1 <t’api(ratot KoAovrTat /Sao-iiVeCo-i SuKopieroi fiiXitTra. uvriTTpctcrcreiV (Jos. Antt. xvii. 2, § 4). 

- Josephus distinctly says that connection with the priesthood is the one stamp of Jewish 
nohility. 

s Geiger (Urschr., p. 105) shows that the story of their origin from Eadolc, a pupil of 
Antigohus of Socho, who carried too far his master’s principle that men ought to serve God 
without desire for reward, is not mentioned in the Mishna or the Talmud,- hut is first 
found in the R. Nathan. If, as Epiphanius (Haeres. i. 4) supposes, the name is derived -from 
-pia; "jiisti'cer” the question occurs, Why is it not TsaddiUm instead ot Tscduhlm? Koster’s 
fitrange and isolated notion, that it is s, Pehrew transliteration of Siofes, is hardly worth refuting. • 
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Common, ns is the name Pharisees in the Gospels, those who are so called seem 
always to have called themselves by other names in preference— such as Sopherhn, 
"scribes,” Thahmdi chaj;amhn, “pupils of the sages,” and Chabheerim, or 
“ confraternities.” In several passages of the Talmud they are called “ plagues 
of Pharisees ” (D'OTiD ni3D, /. iVa. viii. 8 ; J. Sola iii. 4, etc.), and in one of these 
they aro ranked as equally objeetionablo wth “ imbecile devotees, sly sinners, 
and bigoted women.” But of course there were good and bad Pharisees, and 
while Jendsh wTiters themselves admit that “tho heavy charges which the 
Founder of tho Christian faith brings against Phariseo.s are fully confirmed by the 
Talmud” (Sot<x, f. 22 b, etc.),' yet these were the hj-pocrites whom Alexander 
JannajuB called “ d3'ed and varnished ” Pharisees ; and we maj' hope that 
Nicodemus and Gamaliel were not isolated .specimens of a nobler class. The 
Sadducees aro seldom mentioned, because with tho cessation of the temporal 
power thej’ practicallj’ ceased to exist as a partj', although many of their distinctive 
\’iews were revived by a certain Hanan, and are continued to this day by the 
Karaites. 

Tho wealth, rant, connections, and offices of the Sadducees gave them much 
worldlj' influence and authority, but in all religious and ritual matters the people 
sided so absolutelj' with tho Doctors or Pharisees, that tho Sadducees, even against 
their real views, were often compelled to confonn. This is tho express statement 
of Josephus,- and is confirmed bj- tho Talmud. “All j’our life jmu teach without 
practising,” bitterly exclaimed a Boiithusian to the Priest, his father. The replj' 
was a humiliating confession that they could not practise their real theories, but 
were obliged to conform to tho teaching of the Doctors (D>D3n). The Priest 
and his son in this storj- aro believed to have been Hanan (the Annas of the 
Gospels), and his son Hanan tho younger, who figures in Josephus in 
no verj’ onviablo colours, as tho murderer of “ James, the Lord’s brother.” ^ 

A striking Rabbinic story {Joiiut, 71 6) illustrates their want of moral 
influence over tho people. On tho great Daj- of Atonement tho High Priest, 
foUowed bj’^ tho people, was leaving the Temple. Suddenlj% however, the people 
caught sight of Shemaia and Abtalion — the “couple” of the day — walking 
undistinguished among tho rest. Instantly the)' abandoned the High Priest to form 
an escort to the Doctors. “All hail to the men of the people,” said the High 
Priest bitterly to them, when they took leave of him. “All hail,” they replied, 
“ to the men of the people who do the work of Aaron, and no hail to the son 
of Aaron who does not act like Aaron.” Josephus, though his account of these 
two sects JAult. xviii. 1, §§ 3, 4; xiii. 5, § 9; B. J. ii. 8, § 14) is little to be 
relied on, and is probably borrowed in part from Nicolas of Damascus, is j-et 
undoubtedly right in sajdng that in spite of the rank of the Sadducees they 
had no real reverence from the people. “They influence,” he saj^s, “ the well-to-do’ 
(robs cuirdpous), but have ' no popular following, while the Pharisees have the 
multitude as their allies.” 

I have several times spoken of the Sadducees as “ worldlj", ’ and the epithet 
is justified by the ostentation which made them desire to be served in vessels 
of -gold and silver, and to demand double dowry for every young girl married 

J Raphall, Hist, of the Jews, it. 117. 

* Anil, xviii. 1, § 4. 

5 Jo.'!. Anti. XX, 9, § 1 ; Jost, Joma, 1 ; Geiger, Urselrift, 112. 
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to a priest ; ^ and by the greed which suffered them to grow rich at the expense 
of the people. Of the latter propensity two stories are told. One of them is a 
quarrel which they had with the Pharisees about the supply of victims, for the 
daily sacrifice, which the Pharisees verj' properly said ought to be provided by 
the Temple treasury; whereas the Sadducees, regarding the Temple treasure as 
their own, wanted the victims to be paid for by separate subscriptions. Similarly 
the Sadducees claimed for the priests (i.e., for themselves) the use of the meat- 
offerings, which the Pharisees said ought to be burnt on the altar. The Pharisees 
won the day, and appointed two festivals in honour of the double ^'ictorJ'.2 Thus 
both Pharisees and Sadducees were constantly driven into extremes by the repulsion 
of antagonistic errors. 

Another story is that as they sold pigeons at the chamijdth, they multiplied to 
such an extent the cases in which the sacrifice of a pigeon was necessarj’’, that the 
price of a single pigeon rose to a gold piece. . Then R. Simeon Ben Gamaliel cried, 
“ By the Temple I will not sleep till I have reduced their price to a denarius.” 
Accordingly he pointed out such numerous reductions to the necessity of mating 
this offering, that the price of a pigeon sank to the fourth of a denarius.^ 
These shops are expressly called the shops of the sons of Hanan, and the 
Talmud distinctly alludes to the want of uprightness in the management of 
them.'* , 

The one maxim of the political life of a Sadducee seems to have .been 
quietism, even at the expense of patriotism. No wonder the priestly party 
were disliked and suspected. Ever since the days of Hyreanus and Arislobulu.'i 
the people had found cause to complain of them, that they were seeking to 
change the government of their nation in order to enslave them (Jos. Aiitt. 
xiv. 3, § 2). ' ■ 

Josephus, in describing the rupture between John Hyreanus and the 
Pharisees {Antt. xiii. 10, § 6), distinctly states that the main difference between 
the two sects . consisted in the acceptance by the Pharisees and rejection by 
the Sadducees of the Oral Law or tradition of the elders ; and although the 
assertion may be a little too sweeping, it is undoubtedly founded on a real 
fact. 

Ewald, who, in his Historij of the People of Israel,^ enters, into a full account 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees, points out how the Pharisees were led to encourage 
and defend hypocrisy, and conventionalise all true piety, partly by the character of 
the Levitical dispensation, partly from motives of ambition, and partly out of 
strong antagonism to the-^ Sadducees. Wishing to retain the advantages which 
they had received from -the Asmonman revival of national piety, “under the 
influence of ambition, and devoted more or less consciously to their own interests, 
they made piety into a sort of art or trade in order permanently to secure their, own 
'power P 

After observing that we only know the Sadducees from the reports of their 

1 AWidth de Eabhi Nathan, v. ; Kethubhdth] 1, 6. In the former passage we have a sort of 
deliberate theory of Epicureanism. 

= Megillath TaanWi, H 1, 19. They also arranged that the Temple tribute should be received 
with great pomp (Jcr. Sliefcallm, 45 d; Gratz, iii. 460). 

3 Kcritdth i. 7. 

J. Pea. i. 6. 

3 Vol. V., p. 866, soqq., E.Tr. 
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avowed oncmics, ho says, “ It was tho school of freedom, of life, of thought, and 
of action ; hut it was a freedom wliich sprang out of the Greek age, with 
its deep moral degradation, which corresponded with it, and was acceptable 
to it.” But for this tho Sadducecs might have been of real use in 
counloracting the rigidity and one-sidedness of Pharisaic development. But in 
Iheir opposition to this injm-ious scrupulosity they fiiiled to note the deeper 
sores which at this time were eating into tho Jewish and Gentile world. 

He speaks slightingly of tho notices of these sects in Josephus xiii. 

§9 ; Vic. 2; B. X i. 5, f 2 ; ii. 8, } 2) as abrupt, arbitrarj’-, and devoid of deep 
knowledge, and says— too uncharitably— of Jost, Gratz, and Geiger, that their 
views aro baseless, “because they arc themselves Pharisees, and desire to be 
nothing else.” 


EXCURSUS XV. 

Traditional Savings of Christ. 

The apocrj’phal sayings {aypa(pa SSyfiara) of Christ— i.c., the sayings attributed to 
Him by earlj' writers, but unrecorded in tho New Testament ’ — ^have been collected 
and arranged hj’ Prof. Westcott {Introd. to the Gosp., App. C.) with his usual care 
and learning. I here quote only tho most remarkable, or those which are not mere 
variations of His actual words, referring aU who are interested in the subject to 
Prof. Wcstcott (l.c.), or Hofmann {Lcben Jesu, 317 — 329). 

1. Eor tho rcmarkahlo story appended in D to Luke vi. 5, v. enpra, p. 309. 

2. Cod. D also appends to JIatt. xx. 28, “ But yc seek from little to increase, and 
that from the greater there he a less." 

3. “ Show yourselves tried money -ehangers" (ylrcaffe rpavt^rai SSkipoi). (Epiphan. 

2.) 

4. “ Me that wonders shall reign, and he that reigns shall rest." “ Look with wonder 
at that ivMch is before you." (Clom. Alex. Strom, ii. 9, 45.) 

5. ‘‘He who is near Me is near the fire; he who is far from Me is far from the 
Kingdom." (Orig. Mom. in jerem., iii., p. 778 ; Didymus in Ps. Ixxxviii. 8.) , 

G. “ Keep the flesh pure and the seal unspotted." (Clem. Rom. Ep. ii. 8.) 

7. “ Ear those that are sick I was sick, and for those that hunger I suffered hunger, 
and for those that thirst I suffered thirst." (Orig. in Matt., I. xiii. 2.) 

8. “J» whatsoever I may find you in this will I also judge you." (Just. Marf. 
Dial. 47.) 

9. “ Eever be joyful, except when yc shall look on your brother in love." (Jer. in 
Eph. V. 3.) 

These are the most remarkable. One or two others have been quoted or 
alluded to in the body of the work, and of the remainder some are whollj’' un- 
worthy of our Lord, or spring from a desire to claim His authority for false 
and exaggerated principles, or are mere amplifications and misquotations of 
eHis actual words. 

One or two of the Mohammedan legends respecting Christ, preserved in the 
Koran or elsewhere, are striking — e.g. : 

“ Jesus, the Son of Mary, said; ‘ He who longs to be rich is like a man who 

I Ex. gr. Acts xx. 35. 
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drinks sea-\rater ; the more he drinks the more thirsty he becomes, and never leaves 
off drinking till he perishes.’ ” 

“Jesus once said, ‘The world is like a deceitful woman, who, when asked how 
many husbands she had had, answered, so many that she could not count them.’ 
And Jesus said, ‘ When they died, did they leave you behind ? ’ ‘On the contraiy,’ 
said she, ‘ I murdered and got rid of them.’ ‘ Then,’ said Jesus, ‘ it is strange 
that the rest had so little wisdom, that when they saw how you treated the others 
they still burned with such love for you, and did not take warning from their 
predecessors.’ ’’ See others in Hofmann, uhi supr., p. 328. An interesting mono- 
graph might be written on the picture of Jesus as presented in. the Mohammedan 
writings, In the Koran itself His name is frequently mentioned with those of 
various prophets j but the special references are not numerous. 
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Aharbanol, 26 (>i). 

Abgarus, Kiup of Eclos?a, W («) ; Tradi- 
tion ro/ranliiiL', -383. 

AMiotli, 305, 3i)7. 

Ablutions, 509 (n)— before meals not 
observed by our Lord’s disciples, 312 
ft fcg.; of thelcadinn Jews, 312, 313. 

Accommodation, Principle of, 168. 

Accumc}*, Historical, of the Evangelists, 

282 (ii). 

Aceldama Field of Blood ”), .587. 

Adam, Slcull of, at the foot of the Cross, 
6J6. 

Adulteress, Decision in the case of an, 
381 cl fry., 389. 

iEiion, near Salim, M I. 

Age of Christ at His baptism by John, 82 ; 
at HLs death, 393 (/i). 

Agony in tlio garden, 5o0 rt 

Am-ct-Tabijab, 195 (n), 281 

Akibii, Itnbbi, 312, -M l, .583 

Alaba.sfer box, 212, -171 (n). 

Allegories and paniblcs, -100 («). 

Alms-giving, 51.5. 

Alpbjuus, 178, 61.5 (n). 

Ambition of the disciples rebuked, 463, 
,533. 

Am ba-arcts — Jewish term of contempt for 
the unlearned, 62, 209 (n), 299, 657. 

Andrew, Calling of, lOl et fry. 

Andrew, The name, 110 {»). 

Angel— at Bethesda, 261 ; at Gcthsemanc, 
.551. 

“ Angel to the Shepherds,” Chapel of 
the, 1. 

Augelologj- and Dcraouolog)’, Jewish, 
664 — 666. 

Anna, the prophetess, 18. 

Annas — his position, 654 ; Family of, 667, 
668, 608 ; mainly responsible for the 
crucifixion, 569 ; cause of their fury 
against Christ, 571 ; Viper brood of, 
o7l ; their avaricious m.anngcment of 
the ChanujOtli, 571 j their insolent 
■n’olence, 572. 

Antipas, son of Herod the Great, 37, 407, 
428 ; Cliaractcr and career of, 79, 272 
il fcq.; gives a banquet, at which 
Salome dances, 270 ; ivishcs to see 
Chri.“t, 279 ; .spoken of as “ that fox ” 
by Christ, 405 ; Christ sent by Pilate 
to, 596 ; his dcsiiicable nature, 696 ; 
his end, 281, 608, 


I Antipator, fatherof Herodthe Great, 36 (ft). 
I Antonia, Tower of, 403. 

Apocrj'pha, Christ familiar ivith the, 
331 (a). 

ApocriTiiml Gospels — their character, 42 ; 
referred to, 10 («), 11, 17, 28, 42, 43, 
51, 58 (ti), 61, 71 (It), 85, 219 (a), 309. 

Apollinariaus, 54. 

Apostles — The calling of the first, 101 et 
try. ; relationships between them, 178 
ct try.; Lists of, 179 (ii) ; sent out two 
and two, 257 ct try.; return from their 
mission, 279 ; their literalism, 345 ; 
q^uesticned by Christ sia to their belief 
ni Him, 3l7 rt try. ; Confessions of 
several, 317, 318; Powers granted 
to, 351 («) : dispute as to which is to 
bo Uio greatest, 365 et try. ; di.sputo 
for precedence, 463, 533; Christ ap- 
pears after His resurrection to ten of 
the, 6IG. 

Appearance of our Lord, Traditional 
nceount of the, 107 et try., 221, 222, 
663, CGI. 

Animaio sjjokcu by Christ, Co, 66 («), 203 
(«), 337 (a), 628 («)• 

Archcluus, son of Herod tlio Great, 3o ; 
Ilia baniabinent, 53 ; blnssacro of Jews 
I by, 403 (ft) ; his joumpy to Rome 

1 468 (n) ; his palace at Jericho, 468 («). 

I Aretas (Ilaroth), 273, 280 (ft), 567 (ft). 

Asiwntbxa, 636 (»). 

Aristohulus, 31 ; murdered by Herod, 31, 
109. 

Ascension, The, 651. 

Asceticism, 75, 76. 

Asher, Tribe of, 18. 

Ass, The— ^how esteemed in the East, 
476 (ft). 

Astrology, 22, 23 et tey. 

Atonement, Day of. Fasting on, 248 («). 

Augustus, the Emperor, 5, 32, 37. 

Authority, Christ’s, 490. 


' 

Balaam, 22. 

Baiiias, 3-15. _ •: 

Banus, a Jewish bemiit, 76, 87 (n). . 
Baptism — by John, of Christ, 82 et scy.; 

by Christ’s Disciples, 143. 

Baptism of John — from Heaven or of 
men f 490 — 492. 


trn, 

^(^), 280 («). 
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Bar- Abbas, 600, 601. 

Barachias, 510 (w). 

Bar-Cocliebas, a false Messiah, 22, 582 («). 

Bar-jona : see Peter. 

Barley-bread — bow esteemed in Palestine, 
223 («). 

Bartholomew, 110: Nathanael. 

Bartimffius, Blind, and his corajjaniou 
healed, 465. 

Baskets in use in Palestine, 285 («), 
339 ill). 

Bath K61, The, "84. 

Beatitudes, Mountain of, 197, 649. 

Bed, A, 245, 265, 266. 

Beelzebu?, not Beelzebub, 322 : see .also 
Devil. 

Beit-Sahiu’, 10 (n). 

Ben- Adam : see Son of Man. 

Berachoth, or Talmudic treatise, 190 hi), 
661. 

“Beside Himself,” Our Lord considered, 

202 . 

“Bethania,” not “Bethabara,” the true 
reading of J ohn i. 28, 101 (ii ) ; Christ’s 
stay at the Peraean Bethany, 442, 
453. ' 

Bethany, 436, 437 ; Christ at the house of 
Lazarus at, 436, 454 e( seq. ; of the 
present day, 457 («) ; Roads from, 
475 ; Derivation of, 475 («) ; The last 
evening at, 523, 524. 

Bethany — Family of, 436 ; Reticence of 
the Synoptists about, 458, 459. 

Beth Din — committee of Sanhedrin, 461, 
575 («). 

Bethesda, Pool of {Birlcet Israel), 263, 
264 ; Christ’s miracle there, 263 et seq. 

Bethlehem, 3, 8, 36. 

Beth Midrash, 573. 

Bethphage, 475. 

Bethsaida," or “ Fish-house ” {Betlisaida 
Julias), 282, 284 («), 286 (?«], 342. 

Bethsaida {IFestern), 195 («), 286 (w)- 

Birthday celebrations, 275. 

Birth of Christ, Date of the : see Date. 

Bitsa, Talmudic treatise, 660. 

Blind and dumb healed, 321, 322 ; blind 
• men healed, 255 ; -blind man at 
Bethsaida healed, 344, 345 ; blind 
from his birth healed, 394 et seq. 

Blood — Sweat of, 554 ; and water, 634 

Bloody flux healed, 252 et seq. 

Boanerges, 182, 414 («)• 

Boat, Christ preaches from a, 172. 

Body of Christ after the resurrection, 646 
(n), 650 («)• 

Boethusim, 497 («), 567 («)• 

Bottles, New wine in old, 249, 250. 

Boyhood of Christ, 37 — 57. 

Boys, Jewish, 49, 50. 

Brahe, Tycho, Star seen by, 23. 

“Branch, the,” Prophecies of, 39, 47. 

Bread, Barley, 223. 

Bread of Life, J esus the, 292 et seq. ■ 


Brethren of Jesus, 68— -71, 182 («) ; they 
try to assert a claim on Christ’s actions, 
201,' 230; desire to speak with. Jesus, 
326, 327 ; Disrespectful language of, 
373. 

Bridals, 116. 

Buddhist stories and the Gospel, 152 («). 

Burial — ^Eastern, 203, 636, 637 («) ; of 
Christ, 637. 

C. . 

Cabbala, 315 («). 

Caesar, Bights of, 499 et seq. 

Caesarea Philippi, 253 \n), 345, 346. 

Caiaphas, the. civil High Priest, 460, 573 ; 
Meeting in the palace of, 525 et seq.; 

• Christ’s trial before, 572 et seq.; The 
end of, 608. 

Calvai-y (Golgotha), 615. 

Camel— used proverbially, 452. 

Cana, Tlie real, 116 (»?). 

Cana of Galilee, Marriage in, 1 15 et seq. 

Canaanite or Zealot, 180. 

Capernaum — the earliest centre of Christ’s 
ministry, 125 ; described, 12.5, 200 («) 
et seq. ; Site of, 130 ; Christ makes it 
His home after leaving Cana, 166 ; 
Christ’s first Sabbath there, 166 et seq. ; 
Discourse at, 290 — 297 ; Woo pro- 
nounced upon, 343, 409. 

Captains of the Temple, 558 (ti). 

Caravan roads to Jerusalem, 51. 

Caravanserai, or Khan,- Eastern, 3 et seq. 

Carob-tree, 78 («), 302 (w). - 

Carpenter, Christ as a, 58. 

Cave, A, the scene of the Nativity, 
4 — 9 {n). 

Celestine, Pope, referred to, 451 {«)• 

Celibacy, The question of, 124, 447 et seq. 

Celsus referred to, 555 («), 561 («). 

Census in time of Augustus, 5 et seq. 

Centurion’s servant. Healing of the, 199 
et seq. 

Cephas, 348 («) : see Peter. 

Chagiga, The, 540, 673. 

Chak^, The, 142, 575 («). 

Chanujoth, or shop-booths, 56, 133, 571, 
582, 688. 

Chposeth, 540, 676 (m). 

Childhood, Estimation of, altered by 
_ Christianity, 13, 448. 

Childhood, Jewish divisions of, 49. 

ChUdhood of Christ, 37 et seq. 

Children — ^Tendei-ness of Jesus to, 366 ; 
_ blessed, 449. 

ChUdren of the Devil, 393. 

Chimham, House of, 8. 

Chinnereth, 126 hi). 

Chorazin, 343, 409. 

“Christ ” — ^meaning of the name, 16 ; not 
a proper name m the Gospels, 204 («) ; 
see Jesus. 

Christian art, 10, 45, 77, 108, 532, 
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Christianity— its oripinality, 188 (ii) ; its 
character, 191 rt ftq. 

Chronology : tee Order of events. 

Circumcision of Christ, M, l.O. 

Cities, Oriental, ti'J.'l. 

Claudia Procula, wife of Pilate, TiOS. 

Clcansinp : ne Temple. 

Clcopas, 178, 01.5. 

Cocks— liow esteemed Iw the .Tews, 1)79 («). 

Coinage, .Towish, C.i (n), .oOO, C)\n, .827. 

Commandment, The greatest, dO.) — .807. 

Commandment, The new, .812, .813. 

Corhan, 3M, .8S7, .889. 

Coni, The discijiles plucking, on the 
iiahhath, 30G r! seq. 

Correggio, “ I>;i, Nolle ” of, 10 (ii). 

C<8s ha-hen'ich.ah, oil, fi7ti (ii). 

Counting the cost, -11.8. 

Couuril ; kc Sanlu-drin. 

CiiticLsm of saert'il writings, 29 (»). 

Cross, Seven cries on the, GI.8, 028, C29, 
O.'iO. 

Cross, Taking up the, 2.89, ,3.8.8 (n). 

Crosses, Variou.s kind.s of, (ill (»). 

Crown of thorn.s, 'J'he, 003. 

Crucili.xion, Appai-ent di.screpancy as to 
time of, 000 (a), 027. 

Cruciti.vion a.s a puni.shmont, ')0.3, 011, 017 
rt trq., 033, (i37 (a). 

Cnmilixion of Chri.st first intimated, 382, 
CIO e/ trq, 

Crurifragium, 033. 

Cyreniu.s (P. .Snlj). Quirinus), 0 (ii). 

n. 

P.almanufha, .3.39 (a). 

Dancers and dancing-women, 270. 

Dale of Christ’.s birth. The, (>83 — 0.8.8. 

David— Descent of Clirist from, 7 (a) ; eats 
the .shewhread, .308. 

Dead to hury their dead, 232. 

Deaf man with an imiiediment in his 
siicech cured, 337. 

Death, The fear of, .8.80. 

Dehlor, Parahlo of the unforgiving, 317. 

Dehtora, Par.ahlo of the two, 213, 214. 

Deoaiiitation — how regarded hy the .Tew.s, 
278 (a). 

Dccajioli.s, .330, 3,37 ; Christ’s visit to the 
regions of, 330 el scq. 

Deeeption, Our Lord accused of, 374 (a). 

Dedication, Feast of the, 401, -139 ; Christ 
at the, 439 el tcq. 

Delitzsch, Dr. F. — his tract, Sehet wleh 
cin Maisch, 218 (a). 

Demoniac, A, cured at Capcniaum, 107, 
108 ; Gadareno, 239 ; blind and dumb, 
cured, 321, 322 j boy, 301 cl seq. 

Demoniacal possession, 107 (>i)> 240 et seq., 
302. 

Demonolopy, Jewish, 004— GOG. 

Denarius, 800. 

Denunciation, The Great, .501 cl seq. 
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Derisiens of Christ — the first, in the 
garden, .881, 582; the second, before 
Herod Antijias, .897 ; the third, in the 
Prmtorium, 002, 003. 

Deril — use of the tenn, 290 (a); Our Lord 
accused of being in league with the, 
.g.ro 324. 

Didrachmuro, The, a Greek coin, 308 (a). 
Disciples, The first, 101 ; Christ appears 
to more than five hundred, 019 : see 
Sevenfj’ Discipic.s, Tiio. 

“ DLscrcpancies ” in the narrative of 
Chnst’s trial, &c., 808 el seq. 

Divorce — The question of, 413 et seq. ; 

Commonne.ss of, 4 14, 44.8 (a). 

Docet.a:, 031. 

Dove, emblem of Holy Spirit, 81. 

Dove.s — their sale and pnee, 134 (a). 
Doves, Trafllc in, 131. 

Doves, Valley of, 120, 178. 

Draught of lishes, 172, 173. 

Dre,s.s of Christ, 220, 221. 

Dropsy, Man afllicled with, healed, 422 

et seq. 

Dj'smas, 021. 


lil. 

Kagle, The, a Homan symbol, 821 (»;) : see 
also Vidlure. 

K.a.stor, Jerusalem at, 132, 401 (ak 

Kaling— used melaphoric.ally, 293, 294. 

Kducation, .Tewish, 01. 

Hducation of Christ, 01 el seq. 

Egypt, Flight into, 14, 27 et seq.^ 

Elias— at Christ’s ti-ansfiguration, 3.88 ; 
Jewish exj)ecfnlion of, 301, 414, 028. 

Emmaus — Christ appeal's to two disciples 
on their w.ay to, Gl-\ et serj. ; its site, 
fill. 

Encamia, 439. 

En-gannim (the •' Fountain of Gardens ”), 
412, 413. 

Enemies, Hating one’s, 180 (a). 

English Version con-ected, 94, 97, 120, 
134, 130, 142, 100, 170, 171, 185, 209, 
210, 231, 209, 275, 277, 300, 302, 327, 
.387, 389, 391, 392, 405, 403, .833, 535, 
849, 550, 559, 028, 049 cl jnrssi)/). 

Enrolment : see Taxing. 

En Sarid, 39. 

Entliusiasm and madness, 201, 202. 

Ephraim- Christ retires to the village of, 
401, 401 ; Conical hill of, 402. 

Epiphany, 18. 

Eruuhin — evasions of Sabbath rules, 307, 
310, 009 : see also Sabbath. 

'T- ■■ of, 443, 001. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ The, 518 cl seq. 

Evangelists — Evidence of the, 13 ; in- 
structivenoRs of their reticence, 41. 

Evil Counsel, Hill of, 400, 475, 
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Excommunication — Jewish forms of, 398 
(w), 390 (ii ) of Christ, Probable, 4I8 ; 
legendary, 461 (?;). 

Exorcism, Jewish, of demons, 168 {n), 323. 

E. 

Faith, A perfect, 363. 

Fasting— of Christ, 92 ; allowed by Christ, 
92; His answer to John’s disciples 
regarding, 248 — 250, 299. 

Fasts, Jewish, 248, 486. 

Feasts dming Christ’s ministry, in St. J ohn, 
666 et sea. 

Feast, Unnamed, in John v. 1, 261, 666 
et scq. 

Feet, Tfashing the disciples’, 534, 535. 

Fig-tree cursed, 487 — 489, 496, 497. 

Fig-tree, Custom of pious Jews to pray 
under a, 112. ' 

Firkins, 120 (>i). 

Fish, A, as a Christian symbol, 173 («). 

“Fishers of men,” 173. 

Fishes, Miraculous draught of, 172, 173, 
647, 648. 

Five thousand, Feeding of the, 281 — 285, 
339 (m). 

Fool, Parable of the rich, 331. 

For^veness of sins by Christ, 214, 245, 297. 

Forgiveness, The lesson of, 367 ; Eabbinic 
rule of, 367 («)• 

Forty days, 87. 

Four thousand, Feeding of the, 338. 

Friday in Passion Week, 582. 

Fiinges to Jewish garments, 221, 505, 506, 

G. 

Galibatha, 597. 

Gadara {Jfm JTeis], 236 (a ) ; a heathen 
district, 243, 

Gadarene demoniac, The, 236 et se<^. 

Gadarenes— their ti-eatment of Christ, 242, 
243. ■ 

Galilajan ministry of Christ — Year of, 159 
_(«) ; Commencement of, 163 et seq. 

Galilasans massacred, 404, 409, 410. 

Galilee — described, 38 ; the estimation in 
which it was held, 41, 48 («); 
Prophets of, 48 ; Dialect of, 66 («) ; 
Modem Jews and, 381. 

Galilee — Our Lord’s life in, 217 — 226 ; His 
farewell to, 401. 

Galilee, Sea of : see Gennesareth, Lake of. 

Garments of Jesus, Division of the, 622. 

Gehenna, 330. 

Gemara : see Talmud. 

Genealogy of Christ, 7 («). 

Gennesareth, Lake of, 126 ; Present 
desolation of, 126; its shores, 230, 
231 ; Sudden storms of, 233 \n) ; Sea- 
fight on_ the, 410 ; Our Lord appears 
after His resmrection at the, 647 et 
seq. 

Gennesareth, Land- of, 125 et seq. 


Gentiles, The, 378. 

Gentiles, Court of the, 56, 133, 481, 516. 

Gerasa, 236 {n). 

Gergesa, 236 {n). 

Gergesenes — their treatment of Christ, 
242, 243. . 

Gerizim, Mount, 151. 

Gethsemane, Garden of, 550 et scq. 

Glutton and a "wine-drinker. Our Lord 
charged mth being a, 298. 

G61al — stone to close tombs, 457, 638. 

Golgotha (Calvary), 615. 

Gospels — no harmony perfectlj' satis- 
factory, 155 ; their independence and 
accuracy, 8, 36, 281, 282, 286, 434, 
458, 558, 577, .578, 623, 677 ; supple- 
ment each other, 13, 237, 518, 559, 
560, 639 ; do not profess verbal 
exactitude, 66, 198, 199, 345, 573, 578 ; 
their omissions, 85, 511 ; Simple faith- 
fulness of, 10, 165, 288 ; discrepancies 
asserted, 172, 237, 257, 281, 464, 577, 
606 ; Order of events in, 171 ; inter- 



566 et passim. 

Governor of the feast, The, 120. 

Greek learning, 65, 66, 661. 

Greek spoken m Palestine, 65, 337 («)• , 

Greeks, Some, desire an interview 'with 
Jesus, 483, 484. 

H. 

HagadOth — Jewish legends, 316 : see 
Talmud, &c. 

Halachoth, 316, 657 : see Oral Law, 
Talmud, &c. 

Hallel, The great, 379, 547. 

Hanan see Annas. ' 

Hareth ; see Aretas. 

Harvest, 147 («), 307 («). 

Hattin, Homs of, the probable scene of 
the Sermon on the Mount, 195 Qi). 

Head-dress, Jewish, 221 ; for women, 666. 

Health of Christ’s life, 224. 

Hebrew known by Christ 64. 

“ Herald Angel,” Chapel of the, 3. 

Hermon, Mount, 357. 

Herod Agrippa I. — his feast to the 
Emperor Gaius, 277 Qi), 281 (n) ; his 
character, 407 (n) ; ms golden chain, 
516 («.). . 

Herod Antipas : see Antipas. 

Herod Ai'chelaus : see Archelaus. 

Herod Philip, son of Herod the Great, 
272. 

Herod Philip, tetrarch of Itm’sea, 273 («). 

Herod the Great — ^Palace of, 18 ; an alien, 
18, 19 ; Cosmopolitan tendencies of, 
18 («), 19 («) ; his jealousy, 29, 31 ; 
his murders, 31, 32 ; horrors of his 
death-bed, 34, 35; his burial, 36; 
title of “Great,” 35 («) ; Genealogy 
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. "of, 273 («) ; Palace of, at Jerusalem, 
590, 591. 1 

Herodians, 311, 340 («), 343 («), 497 et 
seq. 

Herodias — carried off by Herod Antipas, 
273; hates John the Baptist, 275; 
accompUshes his murder, 277 ; her 
future career, 280, 281. 

High Priests — five living at the time of 
Christ, 460 («), 556; Degradation of, 
567, 568, 576 («)• 

High Priest’s ofdce, The, 576 («). 

Hillel, 17, 50, 63, 64 («), 299, 309 («), 
311 {n) — one of the founders of 
the MasOra, 65 ; dispute with 
Shammai about divorce, 444, 445 ; 
his views coiTected by Christ, 446 ; 
on the law, 505 («); and Jesus, 656— 
. 661. 

Hill of Evil Counsel, 460, 475. 

Hosanna, 477. 

Hospitality, Oriental, 257 (>;)• 

Hours, Computation of, by St. John and 
the S 3 moptists, 105 («), 146 («), 164 
(»i), 606 (w). 

Houses, Oriental,- 244. 

Hunt, Mr. Holman — his “Shadow of 
Death,” 45 («)■ 

Husbandmen in the vineyard. The re- 
bellious, 493. 

Hyssop, 629. 

I. 

Ignatius, St., Legend of, 365 (h). 

Impotent man healed, 264 et seq. 

Impoitunate suitor. Parable of, 320, 321. 

Infancy of Christ, Events of the, 13. 

Innocents, Massacre of the, 29 et seq. 

Inscription on the cross, 620, 021. 

Inspiration, Yiews on, 281 («), 464 («), 
678. 

Iscariot, or Man of Kerioth, 180 : see 
Judas. 

Islam, 192. 

J. 

Jacob’s Well described, 149 (w), 153. 

Jairus’ daughter raised, 251 et seq. 

James, a common name among the Jews, 
178 (n). 

James, St., The Apocryphal Gospel of, 
on Christ’s Nativity, 11. 

James, the son of Zebedee, an Apostle, 
181, 650 («) ; his intimate association 
rvith Christ, 181. 

JanntEus, King, 423, 671. . 

“ Jealous 5 ', Water of,” 384. 

Jebel Pureidis, 9. 

3'econiah, 8 («). 

Jericho, 462 — 465. 

Jericho, The rose of, 464 («). 

Jerome, St., 5. 
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Jerusalem — Jewish pilgrims entering, 132, 
406 («) ; described, 477 ; Christ weeps 
over, 478 ; Destruction of, 478, 479, 
513, _ 514, 521 ; Triumphal entry of 
Christ into, 480 ; horror of siege, 608, 
609 ; Lamentation over, 511. 

“Jesus,” the name, 15. 

Jesus— Birth of, 1—13, 653 ; descent from 
David, 5, 7 (n) ; circumcision, 14, 15 ; 
presentation in the Temple, 13 — 18 ; 
carried into Egypt, 27 et seq.; Boy- 
hood of, 37 et seq.; in the Temple, 48 ; 
among the doctors, 52 ; First recorded 
words of, 56 ; His education, 61 et 
seq. ; His trade, 59 ; love of inanimate 
nature, 67 ; importance of the un- 
recorded period of His life, 67 ; His 
home, 68 ; His baptism, 82 et seq. ; 
His prayers, 84 («) ; Temptation of, 
85 et seq. ; His first miracle, 115 — 124 ; 
at the Passover, 131 — 139 ; His first 
cleansing of the Temple, 133 et seq. ; 
first allusion to His death, 136, 137 ; 
at Nazareth, 157 ; proclaims EUs 
Messiahship, 152, 159 ; escapes from 
crowds, 162, 442 ; heals a nobleman’s 
son, 164 ; heals a demoniac at Caper- 
naum, 167, 168 ; preaches from a 
boat, 172 ; His love of solitude, 176. 
177 ; Sermon on the Mount, 177, 185- - 
193 ; characteristics of His teaching, 
193 ; incessant laboui-s, 201 ; walks in 
Galilee, 217 rt seq. ; features of His 
life on earth, 222 et seq. ; teaches by 
parables, 227 ; prophesies His own 
end, 249, 352 ; forbids the proclama- 
tion of His miracles, 197, 255 ; general 
facts of His ministry, 256 et seq. ; 
sends out the Twelve on a missionary 
journey, 257 — 261 ; Charges against, 
268 — 271 ; obliged to leave Judaea, 
271 ; feeds the five thousand, 281 et 
seq. ; walks on the sea, 287 : discourse 
at Capernaum, 290 et seq. ; Opposition 
to, 297 et seq. ; discourages sabbatical 
superstitions, 304 — 311; heals a 
withered hand, 310 ; denounces 
Pharisaism, 314 et seq. ; teaches to 
pray, 319 ; heals blind and dumb 
demoniac, 321 ; His great da}* of 
conflict, 327 et seq. ; goes among the 
heathen, 333 ; heals the daughter of 
theSjuo-Phoenician woman, 334 ; feeds 
the four thousand, 338 ; His dislike 
of towns, 345, 383; His transfigura- 
tion, 356 ; at the Feast of Tabernacles, 
372 et sen. ; in the Temple, 375 et 
seq. ; sends out the Seventy, 408 ; at 
the feast of Dedication, 436 et seq. ; 
“I and My Father are one,” 441 ; 
quotes from Psalm Isxxii., 441 ; raises 
Lazarus, 453 et seq. ; second cleansing 
of the Temple, 481, 482 ; ffis_ last 
supper, 630; Washing the disciples’ 
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feet, 534, 535 ; Examination and trial 
of, 565 et seq. ; Crucifixion of, 617 et 
seq. ; His resurrection, 635 et seq.; 
Last appearances of, 642 et seq. ; 
Ascension of, 651 ; Traditional say- 
ings of, 258, 309, 663, 664, 689, 690 et 
passim : see also Miracles, Parables, 
Passover, &c. 

Jewish race, Avarice of the, 427 (n). 

Jewish sects, 340 (??). 

Jews : see Sanhedrin, Scribes, Pharisees, 
Sadducees, &c. 

“Jews, The” — use of the term, 136 (u), 
267 («)• 

Jews of Palestine, Present, 266 (m), 419 («). 

Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s 
steward, 164, 220. 

John the Baptist — his mission, 74 — 85; 
scene of his ministry, 77, 78 ; Appear- 
ance of, 78; nature of Ms baptism, 
80, 490, 491 ; his preaching, 80, 81 ; 
his hmnble awe of Christ, 82, 83 ; 
Deputation to, 80 ; he points out 
Jesus as the Messiah, 85 (m), 103 ; his 
baptism of repentance, 144, 145 ; his 
testimony, 145 ; sends a message to 
Christ, 204 et seq. ; in prison, 204 et 
seq, ; Christ eulogises, 208, 209, 269 ; 
summoned before Herod, 274 ; mur- 
dered, 278 ; buried, 279. 

John’s disciples question Christ as to 
fasting, 248—260, 299. 

John, the son of Zebedee — Calling of, 104 
et seq.; his intimate association with 
Chi-ist, 181 ; his character, 182 et seq. ; 
at Christ’s grave, 641. 

J ohn’s Gospel— evidences of its genuine- 
ness, 102 (ii), 105 (»?), 116, 396 («), 
454 («h 546 («), 561 ; Accuracy of, 
125 \n) ; computation of hours, 146 
(w), 164 (w) ; Delations of, to the 
Sjmoptists, 146 («), 156 (u), 165, 183, 
400, 458; Causal connections of, 156 
(«), 643 (m) ; No parables in, 400 («) ; 
Omissions of, 558 («) ; Snatches of 
dialogue in, 560 ; Trustworthiness of, 
592 («) ; groups the events of Christ’s 
ministiy by feasts, 666; corrects the 
Synoptists, 677. 

John V. 3, 4, Spurious cliaracter of, 264 («). 

Jonah the prophet. Sign of, 325. 

Joseph of Aiimathaja, 531, 636 el seq,,, 672. 

Joseph, husband of the Virgin — a car- 
penter, 58 ; Tradition regarding for- 
mer marriage, 68 ; Death of, 69. _ 

Josephus — referred to, 21; his intentional 
omissions, 33, 34; his character, 33 
(«) ; his so-called allusion to Christ, 
34 ; Ms egotism, 65 («) ; his life with 
Bauus, 76 ; his three mamages, 445. 

Joshua Ben Perachiah, 399 («), 461, 574. • 

Joy of Christ’s life, 225 et seq. 

Judas— a common name among the Jews, 
178 («). 


Judas Iscariot, an Apostle, 180; Apo- 
cryphal tradition regarding, 219 {«) ; 
his treachery foretold by Christ, 296, 
297 ; Ms interview with the Sanhedrin, 
469 ; his avarice, 471, 472, 528 ; 
bargains to betray Christ, 473, 526 et 
seq., 559, 560 ; Ms end, 586, 587. 

Judas of Gamala, 63. 

Judas the Asnionsean, 440. 

Judgment, The Day of, 523. 

Justin Martyr, 4 («), 9 («)• 

Justus of Tiberias, 33 («). 

K. 

Kepler on the “ Star in the East,” 24. 

Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, The, 349 
et seq. 

Khan, 3 et seq.; tliat at Bethlehem peidiaps 
the house of Chimham, 8. 

Khan, Eastern : see Caravanserai. 

Klian Minyeh, 3, 130. 

Kidron, Brook of, 550. 

IHngdom of God, Coming of the, 434 et 

. seq. 

King’s banquet. Parable of the, 425. 

IGss, Christ betrayed with a, 559 (n), 
560. 

Klopas, 178. 

Kuni Hattin, 177, 183. 

L. 

Labour — ennobled by Christ, 58 et seq.; 
. of His life, 224. 

Labourers in the vineyard. Parable of the, 
453. 

Lamb of God, 103. 

Languages spoken and known by Christ, 
65, 66, 254 («). 

Lapides J udaici, 93. 

Last Supper, The, 630 et seq. ; was it an 
actual Passover ? 671 — 677. 

Last tMngs, Discourse of the, 518 seq. 

Latin perhaps known to Christ, 66. 

Law — Mosaic, 270 ; • written and tra- 
ditional, 315, 316; its accommoda- 
tions, 446 ; Strivings about, 506 ; of 
twelve tables, 607 ; Oral, and the 
Talmud, 662, 663. 

Lawyers rebuked by Christ, 328, 329. 

Lazarus — Conjectures regarding, 436 ; 
liaising of, 453 et seq. 

Leewan, 3, 470, 580. 

Legion, A Roman, 238, 563 («). 

Lepers — and leprosy, 108 (??), 195 (??), 106 
(w), 416 ; _ a leper cleansed, 195 ; 
a type of sin, 196 ; sacerdotal cleans- 
ing, 196 (n) ; ten, healed, 415 et seq. 

Life eternal, How to inherit, 449 et seq. 

Life, Jewish divisions of, into eiDOchs, 49. 

Light of the World, 391. 

Lilies, The, alluded to in the Seimon oi 
the Mount, 187 (u), 332. 
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Lishcat iinggazzith, or Paved Hall of llie 
Temple, 66, 673, 682, 593 hi). 

Little Ones, Cui-so on those who mislead, 
366. 

Locusts as articles of food, 78 {«)• 

Luke, St., the Evangelist, 198 («). 

Luke, St., Gospel of, 202 (?;) ; Episode in, 
319 («), 402 cl scq. ; Order of events 
in, 402 («), 414 («) ; guided hy sub- 
jective considemtions, 402 («), 415 (?!)• 

Lulab, 372. 

Luther — on the child-life of Christ, 45, 46 ; 
on the purification of the Temple, 134 
(h) ; on the discourse between Clirist 
and His disciples, 370. 

L 3 ’sanias, 054. ; 


M. 

Machasrus, or Maker, St. John the Baptist 
imprisoned at, 206. 

Macrobius quoted, 32. 

Magadan, 339. 

Magdala {El McjdeT), 126, 195, 339 : see 
also Mary Magdalene. 

Magi, The visit of the, 12, 14, IS — 27. 

Makor, St. John the Baptist imprisoned 
at, 206. 

Jfalchus has his ear cut off, 503. 

Manaen, the foster-brother of Herod, 279. 

Manners, Domestic, in the East, 211, 212, 
632. 

“ Manger ” — what the word rcprcseiit.s, 

12 . 

Maniacs, Treatment of, 230, 237. 

3\Ianuscripts of the New Testament, 2 («). 

Mark, St., the Evangelist, graphic touches 
in his Gospel, 171 («), 284 («), 336; 
did not wntc ciironologicallj-, 227 («) ; 
his accuracy, 276 («) ; xvi. 9 — 20 not 
authentic, 012 (>?), 645 («). 

Marriage and celibacj' 447 el seq. 

Marriage of the king’s son, The parable 
of, 494. 

Marriage supper. Parable of the, 425. 

Martha, sister of Lazarus — Conjectures 
, regarding, 436, 470 ; her character, 
437 et scq., 454. 

Mary Magdalene — identified with the 
woman in the house of Simon the 
Pharisee, 212 et scq.; at Clirist’ s tomb, 
638 ; Christ appears to, 642 cl scq. 

Marys in Gospel history, 220 («). 

Mary, sister of Lazarus, 437 ct scq., 454, 
455 ; delicate delineation 'of her 
character, 455 ; anoints Christ’s head 
and feet, 210 (k), 471. 

Mar}’, the Virgin, 5 ; Incidents of the 
Nativity derived from, 12 ; accom- 
anies Joseph to the jPassover, 60 ; 
er reiiroach to the boy Jesus, 66 ; 
^ her supposed ietnapBeiia, 69 («) ; at 
Cana, 116 cl seq. ; did not accompany 
Jc.sus 220 (n) ; at the cross, 626, 


MasOra, The, 328. 

Matthew, St. — Gospel of, 46 ; hia cj'cle, 
99 (a) ; peculiarities of his quotations, 
99 («) ; alive to Old Testament ana- 
logies, 587 («), 617 (a). 

Matthew, the Evangelist — called, 174 cl 
scq. ; assumed to bo identical with 
Lcid, 176 (w) ; gives a feast, 244, 246 
ct scq. 

Meals, 45; Jewish customs at, 211, 212, 
532 538. 

Megiddo {Lcdjthi), 238 («)• 

Meleager of Gadara, 65, 242 («)• 

Mcnahem, 219 («)• 

Mesith — term of reproach applied to 
Clirist, 374, 491, 683, 695 (u). 

“Messiah” — meaning of the name, 16; 
Jewish notion of the, 222 (»)• 

Messialisliip, Announcement of, 152, 159. 

Midd6th — rules of interpretation, 659. 

Migdal Eder, 1 («). 

Ministry of Christ — Scene of, 124 ; its 
length, 159 («), 666 el scq. 

Miracles — ^liow to be viewed, 121 — 123 ; 
number related by the Evangelists, 
194 («) ; belief in, 234, 235, 288 ; not 
denied by the Jews, 377 («)• .. 

Miracles : sec separate entries — Blind Man ; 
Bloody Plux ; Centurion’s Seiwant ; 
Deaf Man ; Demoniac, &c. &c. 

Mishna, 188 («) : see Talmud. 

Missionaries, 257 cl scq. 

Missionary labours, 2o8. 

Mite, The widow’s, 615. 

Mobs— their fury calmed, 162. 

Mondaj'' of Passion Week, 486 — '196. 

Money-changers, 132, 133. 

Money, Parable of the lost piece of, 433. 

Mofiali, Mount, 481. 

Moses at Christ’s transfiguration, 358. 

Mount, Sennon on the, 177, 185—193. 

Mountain, Christ retires for prayer to a, 
■ 176, 177. . 

Mountain of Beatitudes, 197, 649. 

Mourning, Jewish, 254. 

Myrrh-mingled wine at the crucifixion, 
617. 


N. 

Nain — described, 202, 203 ; Eaising of the 
widow’s son at, 203. 

Name of God : see Tetragrammaton. 

Nasi, The, or President of the Sanhedrin, 
142, 567. 

'Nathanael, the Apostle, Calling of, 110 et 
seq., 178. 

Nativity, Tlie Church and Convent of the, 
4, 6. 

Nativity of Christ, 1 ct scq.; in winter, 9. 

“Nazarene”— a term of contempt, 46; 
explanation of the term, 46 («). 

Nfti^arenes reject Clirist, 154 — 163» 
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Nazai-eth — described, 39, 161; Christ’s 
home-life' there, 40 et seq., 57 — 74 ; 
The hill-top of, 72, 73 ; despised, 111. 

Needle, Eye of, 452, 

Nemesis, 608 — 610. _ ' 

Nicodemus — The conversation -with, 140 — 
145 ; derivation of name, 140 (m) ; 
mentioned in the Talmud, _ 140 (w) ; 
“ the teacher,” 142 ; speaks in defence 
of Christ, 381 ; at Christ’s burial, 637. 

Niebuhr refen-ed to, 26. 

Night, Watches of the, 287 (w). 

Nikolaus of Damascus, a courtier of 
Herod, 33 ; his history, 33 («). 

Nobleman’s son. Healing of tbe, 164. 

O. 

Oath, Laxity about, 510 («). 

Offence, Hill of, 475 («.). 

Old Testament, Passages of, apiDlied to 
the life of Christ, 11 (»i), 20, 29, 86, 
108, 135 («), 379, 381, 508, 527, 576, 
587 : see also Prophecies. ’ 

Old Testament quotations, 677, 678. 

Olives, Moimt of, 382, 383, 647 ; Vie'w 
from, 517. 

On, or Heliopolis, Legendary abode of 
. Jews at, 29 («)• 

Opposition to Chi'ist’s teaching, 297 — 3?7. 

Oral La'w, 62, 219 («), 315; a,nd the 
Talmud, 662, 663; Exaltations ’of, 315, 
316, 582, 679 et seq. 

Order of events in Christ’s ministryj 154 — 
156, 165, 217(«), 227, 256 et seq., 402 
et seq. 

Origen refeiTed to, 101, 107, 108, 236 (?/), 
267 («), 350 («), 447 («), 451 («), 600 
(«), 620 («), 662, 668. _ . 

Orpheus made a symbol of Christ, 87. 

P. 

Paganism, Degradation of, at Christ’s 
birth, 75, 76. 

Pagan -writers on Christ’s life, 58 (m). 

Palestine — ^Political history of, 19 («) ; 
Physical geography of, 37, 38. 

Palm Sunday, 474 et seq. 

Pahns, 480 (>«). 

Paneas : see Cassarea Philippi. 

Papias quoted, 226 («), 227 ^i). 

Parables, Christ’s teaching in, 227 et seq. : 
see separate entries — ^Fool, Parable of 
the rich ; Money, Lost piece of ; 
Sheep, Lost ; Prodigal son ; Pharisee 
and Publican ; Rich man and Lazarus ; 
Samaritan, Parable of the good; &c. 

Paradise, 625 (i;). 

Paradox, 229, 415 («), 424 («). 

Paralytic, The, healed, 244 — 246. 

Paschal Lamb, 530, 531, 634 {n). 

Passion Week — ^Monday in, a day of 
parables, 486 — 496 ; utter confutations 
and exposure of the Pharisees and 


priests, 490, 491, 495 ; ' Tuesday in, a 
day of temptations, greatest day in 
Cmist’s public ministry, 496 — 530; 
question about tribute, 498—501 ; 
question' of the' Sadducees, 503 et 
seq. ; the great denunciation, 504 et 
seq.; c^uestion of a lawyer, 506 et seq.; 
the wido-w’s mite, 515 ; ■ great dis- 
course, 518 et seq. ; last evening walk 
to Bethany, 523 ; Wednesday m, 
passed in seclusion, 530 ; Thm-sdayin. 
called Green Thursday, 531 ; Peter 
and John sent to Jerusalem, 531 ; 
Friday in, 582 : sec Last Supper, Trial, 
Crucifixion, 

Passover, 532, 533 {n), 676 (w) ; Celebra- 
tion of the, 51, 539, 540 ; throngs who 
attended, 52, 131, 482 ; The &st, of 
Christ’s ministiy, 131 et seq. ; Frequent 
disturbances at, 403, 404 ; of the 
Samaritans at the present day, 540, 
634 («) ; Various kinds of, 540 ; Was 
■the Last Supper a ? 671 — 677. 

Passovers, The, of Christ’s ministry, 131 

C”)- . . , 

Paul, Christ IS seen by, 649, 650. "■ 

Paulus on the miracle of the tribute - 
money, 371. 

Paulus referred to, 371. 

Penny: see Denarius; 

Perjea, 337; Christ’s, last stay in, 443 et 
seq. 

Personal appearance of our Lord, 107 et 
seq., 221, 222, 663, 664. 

Peter, the Apostle — Calling of, 106 et seq.; 
his intimate association with our Lord, 
181; his character, 182 et sey. ;_his 
house at Capernaum, 244 ; at Christ’s 
walking on the sea, 288 et seq. ; his 
profession of belief, 296, '347 et seq.; 
ins position amongst the Apostles, 348 
et seq. ; rebukes Christ, 353 et seq. ; 
his appeal to Christ, 452 ; his bearing 
at the Last Supper, 534, 535, 543; 
warned, 544, 551 ; sleeps at Geth- 
semane, 557 ; denies Christ ■with oaths, 
577 — 581 ; at Christ’s grave, 641 ; 
Christ appears to,. 644 ; Christ’s last 
charge to, 648 et seq. 

Pharisee and -the Publican, Parable of the, 
433. 

Pharisee, Christ at the house of a, 327 et 
seq., 422. 

Pharisees, 63, 340 («) ; at John’s preach- 
ing, 79 ; Murmuring of the, 246, 247, 
297 et seq.; their scrupulosity, 328, 
419 ; their evasions, 310 et seq. ; 
demand a sign, 325; rebuked by 
Christ, 328 et seq., 419; Modern 
representatives of the, 329 (n) ; Leaven 
of the, 330, 343 ; Disciples warned 
against the, . 343 ; not irreproachable 
in morals, 384 ; their presumption, 
424; -wish Christ to declare plainly 
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- whether He he the Messiah, 440 et 
seq. ; self-righteousness rebuked, 450 
{ii ) ; conspire with the Herodians, 
497;- Denunciation of, 509 et seq.; 
Seven classes of, 512 ; had little share 
in the crucifixion, 569 ; Hypocrisy of 
the, 669 — 671 ; and Sadducees, 685 — 
689. ■ . • 

Philip, the Apostle — Calling of, 110; 
alluded K 179, 180, 283 (w), 484, 546. 

Philo, contemporary of Christ, 63. 

Phthiriasis — an imaginary disease, 34 (w). 

Phylacteries, 49, 220, 505, 506. 

Physical cause of death of Christ,, 634 («). 

Pigeons used in sacrifice, Cost of, .688. 

Pilate — Career ofj 79, 588 et scq.; Jesus 
before, 592 et seq. ; his presentiments, 
598 ; his cowardice, 599 ; washes his 
hands, 607 ; his end, 608 ; gives up 
the body of Jesus, 637. 

Pinnacle of the Temple, 95, 96. 

Plain of Gennesareth (Jil Ghmoeir), 126 
et seq'.; its centrality a;nd populous- 
ness,128. 

Plough, Putting one’s hand to the, 232. 

Porphyry referred to, 374 {«). . 

PoBca — drink of Eoman soldiers, 629. 

Pounds, Parable of the, 468, 469. 

Poverty — sanctified .by Christ, 45, 59 et 
seq. ; of His fife, 222,. 223. 

Preetorium, Herod’s, 591. 

Prayer, The Lord taught to His, dis- 
ciples, 319, 320. 

Prayers of Jesus, 84'(«), 198 («). 

Precepts,. Supposed number of, 505 ; 
“light ” and “hea-vy,” 506. . 

Precipitotion, Mount of, 162 («). . 

Presentation in the Temple, The, -13 — 18; 

Procurators, Position of, 592 («), 596 .(»). 

Prodigal son. Parable of the, 301 et seq., 
433, 434. • . . , 

Prophecies, Pagan, regarding the coming 
of Clirist, 21. • 

Prophecy, ancient,- Gospel references to, 
17 (n), 21, 22, 29, 30, 39 («), 46, 47, 
134, 204. 

Prophetic warnings, Christ’s; 519 et seq. 

Proseuchse, not a prayer-house, 177 («)• 

Publicans — despised and hated, 174_, 175; 
Christ’s keeping company -with, a 
source of offence, 299 et seq., 467.' 

Purification, Rite of, 14, 16. 

Purim, Feast of, 260, 667; - 

‘ Q. 

Quarantania, by tradition the scene of 
Christ’s temptation, 85, 86. 

QuirinTis, P. Snip. : see Cyrenius. 

Quotations, variations' from the Hebrew, 
158 («), 247 («). 

. " E- 

Rabbi, a title, 105 ; Grades of, 465 (»). 


Rabbinic views and parallels, 49, 54 (n), 
55, 59 in), 86 («), 135 («), 138, 153 \n), 
186 («), 188 in), 257. («)j 261 («), 292 
(n), 299 in), 367 («), 385 (m), 386 («), 
395 in), 419. («),• 502 (;i), 506 («)j'509 

Rabbmical schools and their teaching, 
505 et seq. ’ ' ■ 

Rabbis — consulted in cases of doubt 
aud difficulty, 384; borrowers from 
Christianity, 502 in). 

Rabboni, 465, 642. . - . 

llaca, 186 in'). ■ 

Raphael’s picture of the “Transfigura- 
tion,” 361. 

Ravens, Lessons from the, 332. 

Readings of the BngUsh Version compared 
■with originals, 7 in), 52 (w), 92 in), 
101 in), 114 in), 134 Ui), 165 («), 236 
in), 245 in), 250; 286 O*), 287 in), 288 
in), 296 in), 317 in), 336 (n), 423 («), 
449 in), 5-i3 («), 538 in), 645 in). 
Receipt of Custom, A, at or near Caper- 
naum, 174, 176 («), ■ 

“Rejoicing in spirit ” of Christ, 411, 412. 
Resurrection, The Sadducees and the, 502 
' et seq., 635 et seq. 

“Revenges' of the Saviour, The” — a 
-- Meafseval book, 607 in), 609 («). 
Rhinokolura', 28. 

Rich- man and Lazarus, Parable of - the, 
. 428. " 

Riches and the Kingdom of Heaven, 451, 
452. 

Robe, Scarlet or Purple, 603. 

Roman tribute and taxes, 174.' ; ; 

Ruler, A young rich, 449 
Ruler of Synagogue, 251, 418. 


S. , • ■ 

Sabbath, “ the second after _the first,” 
306 («). . • - 

Sabbath — Christ held to have violated the,' 
265 et seq., 304 — 311, 396, 418 et seq.'; 
Je'wish observance of the, 266, 304 ei 
seq., 418— 423,_^ 638 in), 669 ; six 
disputes.about, 421. 

Sabbath-day’s journey, 307. 

Sabbath preceding the Passover, 469 (>«). 

Sabbatic river, 304. 

Sacrifices — their vast number, 133. 

" Sacramental” and “transnbstantiation” 
controversies, 541 in). 

Sadducees, 63, 340- '(«) ; The disciples 
warned against the, 343 ; Views on 
the , resurrection held by the| 502 -et 
seq., 504 («]) ; had the chief share in 
the crucifixion, 570 ; cause of .their 
^exasperation, • 570 ; their , habitual 
'severity, 583 (») ; and Pharisees, 670, 
685—689. ■ 

Safed — the city set on a lull, 73 (>j), '38I. 

Sagan, 567. 
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Salathiel, 8 («)• 

Salome, daughter of Herodias — dances 
before Herod, 276, 277 ; her traditional 
end, 278 («), 279 («), 281. 

Salome, the mother of James and John, 
71 (n), 104 («) ; her request for her 
sons, 463, 464. _ 

Salt — its metaphorical meaning, 367. 

Samaria, The woman of, 14.5 — 154. 

Samaritan, Parable of the good, 430, 431. 

Samaritans, 340 (n), 413 ; hatred between 
the Jews and, 148, 413 ; characterised, 
148 (n) ; their hopes of the Messiah, 
152 (w), 590 («). 

Sanhediin, 17; reduced to a shadow, 
19; watches the movements of Jesus, 
378; its meeting after the raising of 
Lazarus, 459 ; Worldl}’’ policy of, 460 ; 
sends a deputation to Christ, 490 ei 
seq.; refusal to answer about John’s 
baptism, 491; Degradation of, 569; 
Three committees of, 573.; Constitu- 
tion of the, 573, 575 (ii), 582, 583; 
Christ’s trial before the, 565 et scq. ; 
ordinarily a mild tribunal, 582 (w) ; 
Calumnies of, against Clirist, 583 (>?) ; 
had lost the power of putting to 
death, 583, 584, 593, 594 ; arraign- 
. ment of Herod, 585 ; Origin, consti- 
tution, &c., of the, 683 — 685. 

” Satan,” The word, 296 («), 354, 529. 

Savonarola — alluded to, 206; Death of, 
623 («.). 

Schools, Jewish, 61 («). 

Scourge, 134. 

Scourging of Christ, 601, 602, 611 (n). 

Scribe, A, offers to follow Christ, 231. 

Scribes— described, 189 («) ; their teach- 
ing, 187. 

Scripture, Jewish mode of interpreting, 
367 : see Inspiration, Gospels, &c. 

Sea, Christ walking on the, 287 et seq. ' 

Seizure of Christ, 559 ct seq. 

Self-sacrifice, The law of, 355. 

SeiTOon on the Moimt, 177, 185 — 193. 

Seventy Disciples, The, sent out, 408; 
Return of, 431, 432. 

Shammai — ^referred to, 64 (n), 305 (n), 
658, 661, 671 ; his vieAvs about divorce, 
444. 

Shechem, 146 {n). 

Shechinah, 1 (n), 360, 478. 

Shekel, 474 481 (n). 

Shemaia (Sameas), 585. 

Shemhammephorash : see Tetragram- 

maton. 

Shepherds — ^Announcement to the, 2, 3; 
they go to the irm, 10. 

Shoes, 211, 257. 

Shopheroth : see Treasury. 

Shusan, The gate, 132, 481. 

Sidon : .'see Tyre and Sidon. 

Sign from heavqn, A, demanded, 325, 340 
ct scq. 
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Siloam, Pool of, 395; meaning of name, 
395 («)• 

Siloam, Tower in, 404, 589 («). 

Simeon, 16, 17 ; the Just, 17, 299 («)• 
Simon— 'a common name among the J ewe, 
178 («) : see Peter. 

Simon of Cyrene, 612. 

Simon’s Avife’s mother healed, 169. 

Simon the Boethusian, 272, 497 («). 

Simon the Leper, 436, 458, 459, 470. 

Simon the Pharisee, The feast at the 
house of, 210 — 217. 

Simon Zelotes, 181 : see Canaanite. 
Simplicity of Christ’s life, 222—224. 
Sinners and Publicans, Christ’s keeping 
company Avith, a source of offence, 
299 et seq., 467. 

Sisters of Jesus, 68, 166, 177. 

Society, State of, at the time of Christ’s 
coming, 1b et seq. . 

Solomon’s Porch, 96, 439. 

Son of Da-vid, 255. 

Son of hla-Ai, Title of, 114, 115, 294 (a). 
Sons of Thunder, The, 414. 

Sous, Parable of the two, 492. 

SorroAV of Christ’s Life, 225 et seq. 

Sound of words. Importance attached by 
the Hebrews to the, 47, 106. • 

Sower, parable of the, 228, 229. 

Spices at burials, 637. 

Spies from Jerusalem, 244 (?;), 306 («)• 
Stars, Evanescent, 23 ct seq. 

Stater, 370. 

StcAvard, Parable of the unjust, 426. 

Stone Avhich the builders rejected. The, 
493, 494. 

Stoning, Attempted, of Christ, 394, 441. 
Storm stilled by Christ, 233 ct scq. 

Storms on the Sea of Galilee, 233 («). 
Succoth, teraporaiy booths, 105, 372. . 
Suetonius quoted, 21, 30, 175 (n). 

Supper, Last : see Last Supper. 

Swine— abhorred by the. Jews, 301 (a) ; 
• The herd of, at the curing of the 
■ Gadarene demoniac, 239 ct seq. 
Sycamine, 466 (ii). 

Sychar, near Jacob’s Well, 146. 
Sycomore-tree, 466 (ii). . . 

Synagoguesj JeAvish, and their serA-ices, 
described, 157 — 159 ; one built by the 
centurion at Capernaum, 200. 
“Synoptical Gospels” — their omissions, 
101 ; the term explained, 458 (?0-' 
Gospels. 

Syro-Pbcenician woman. The, and her 
demoniac daughter, 334 et seq. 


T. 

Tabernacles, Feast of — Christ at the, 372 
et seq. ; water from Siloam, 379 ; 
described, 372, 373, 378, 379, 383, 391, 
401 («) ; Lamps lighted at, 391. 
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Tabor, Mount, 356, G49i 

Tacitus referred to, 21. 

Talents, Parable of the, .523. 

Tallitli — Je^visli robe, 221, 252, 505, 622. 

Talmud, The — ^referred to, 61 («), 108 («), 
112, 134 («), 136 («), 187 («), 189 («),. 
190, 219 (n), 252 («). 309 {n), 313 («), 
384 («). 385 («), 450 (ji), 515 («), 568 
(ji), 572, 574, 579 («) ; and the oral 
law, 191 (^!), 662, 663 ; on the life of 
Christ, 562; . on His death, 593 ; Christ 
and the Christians in the, 655, 656 ; 
Treatises of, 655, 660 ; Notes on the, 
679—683. - . ' 

Taxes, Capitation — their lawfulness, 499 
et scq. 

Tax-Gatherers, Taxes and Tribute, . 
Eoman, 174. 

T.oxing, The, 5 ; Historical difficulties of, 

6 ( «). : 

Teaching of Jesus not borrowed, 62 cl seq.; 
its character, 129, 185 et scq. 

TellHftm, 130, 131 («), 200 («)• 

Temple — Jesus in the, 48-;-57, 375; fre- 
quented by merchants and money- 
changers, 132, 133 ; purification by 
Christ, 133 et seq. ; described, 136 ; 
date of building, 136 («); Temple 
tribute, 368; second cleansing by 
Christ, 481—483 ; its extreme splen- 
dour, 516 ; Christ foretells the de- 
struction of tlie, 517 ; View over the 
gates of, 516, 548 ; Vail of the, rent, 
630. 

“Temple of His body,” Chiist speaks of 
the, 136 ct seq. 

Temptation of Christ in the rvildeniess, 85 
—124. 

Temptations of our Lord, Other, 91, 100 
(«), 101 («). 

lephillin: seePh 5 dacteiies. 

Testament, Greek — how referred to in 
this Work, 3 («). 

Tetragrammaton — its supposed magical 
efficacy, 28 t^i), 377 (•«). 

Thief, The repentant, on the cross, 625. 

Thieves executed with Christ, Two, 611, 

_ 625. 

Thirst at crucifixion, 629 (a) . 

Thirty pieces of silver. The, 472 («), 473, 


527. 

Thomas, the Apostle — ^liis name, 110 {n); 
his despondent temperament, 454, 
546 ; his unbelief cured, 646, 647. 

Tiberias, Torvn of, 126, 128. 

Tiberius — ^Romau Emperor, 79, 98, 99 ; his 
policy, 590 ; Ins character, 607. 

Time — how reckoned, 105 (a), 140 («), 
, 164 (a), 606 (a). 

Tittle, 427 (a). 

Titus, the Emperor, 479. 

Toldfith, 305, 307. 

“Toldoth Jeshu” — a blasphemous Jewish 
book, 377 (a), 644, 656. 


. * 

Tombs — the dwellings of derhons, in the 
Jewish belief, 237 (»0 ; Jewish, 457, 
638. 

“ Touch me not, ” 643 . 

“Tower of the Elock,” 1 (a). 

Trade, A, learned by every Jewish boy, 
49. 

Traditional sayings of Christ, 258, 309, 
663, 664, 689, 690. 

Traffic in the Temple, 133. 

Transfiguration, The, 356 et seq. 

“Transubstantiation” and “sacramental” 
controversies, 541 (a). 

Travelling in the East, 8. 

Ti’easury, The, in the Temple, 390, 515. 

Trial of Christ, 565 et seq. : First Trial, 
before Annas, the proBjudicium, 565 — 
572 ; reason why Annas, his family, 
and the Sadducees determined to 
crush Him, 567 — 571; illegal violence, 
572 : Second Trial,- before Caiaphas, 
572—577 ; seeking of false ivitness, 
574; question of Caiaphas, 575; rends - 
his robe, 576 : Thhd Trial, before the 
Sanhediiu, 577 ; their- appeal to 
Christ, 685 : Fourth trial, before 
Pilate, 592—608 ; charge of blasphemy 
exchanged for three new charges, 
594 ; ■ interview with Pilate, 594 : 
Fhst Acquittal, 595 ; sent to Herod 
Antipas, 596 : Second Acquittal, 597 ; 
misgivings of Pilate, 599 ; his wife’s 
dream, 598, 599 ; his alarm, 599 ; 
choice of Bar- Abbas, 601; “Behold 
the Man ! ” 604 : Tliird Acquittal, 
604; “Whence art Thou?” 605; 
“Behold yoiu’ King,” 606: and see 
Crucifixion. 

Tribute-money, 132 ; The mhacle of the, 
368 et seq. ; Question of, 498 — 501 : 
see Denarius. ' 

Tribute and Taxes, Roman, 174. 

Tribute to Cfes.ar : see Taxes, Capitation. 

Triclinia, 532. 

Txiumphal entr}' into Jerusalem, 480 et 
seq. 

Tsitzith : see Fringe. 

Ti’umpet - sounding of the alms-gi-ving 
Pharisee, 187 (»)• 

Twelfth yeaij The, of a Jewish boy, 49 et 
seq. 

Tycho Brahe, 23. 

Tjue and Sidon, Christ -visits, 333 et seq, 

H. 

Ullmaim quoted, 100. 

Unjust steward, Parable of, 426. 

Upper room, The, 532. 

V. 

Valley of Doves, 126, 178. 

Veronica, 253 (n). 

Via Dolorosa, 613. 
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Vine and Branches, Similitude of the, 548. 
Virgil — the Fourth Eclogue, 21. 

Virgins, Parable of the ten, 522. 

Viri Q-alileei, Hill of, 475 («), 647. 

Voices from Heaven, 85, 360, 484. 

Vulture, The, classed by the ancients with 
the eagle, 435 («)• 


W. 

Washing the hands and feet in the East, 
120, 313, 534. 

Washing the hands— by Pilate, 607 ; a 
Jewish custom, 608 (w). 

Watches, Night, 287 (w). 

Water in the East, 148. 

“Water of jealousy,” Ordeal of, 384. 

Water of Life, 149, 150. 

Water turned into wine, 120;. modes of 
viewing the miracle, 121 ; Char- 
acteristicsof, 123. 

« Weddings, Oriental, 116. ■ . 

Wedding-feast, Parable of the, 494, 495. 

Widow’s son, Eaising the, 203. 

Widow, The sevenfold, 502 et seq. 

Widow, The poor, and her alms, 515.. 

Withered hand healed, 310. 


Woe denounced against Chorazin, Beth* 
saida, &c., 343, 409 ; ’ against the 
Scribes and Pharisees, 509 et seq. 

“Woman” — the address, 119.' 

Woman taken in adultery, 381 et seq., 
501 {n). . ■ . , . . , 

Woman with an alabaster box of spike- 
nard . at . Simon the Pharisee’s house, 
‘lllet ’.seq.; see. a/sa Mary Magdalene. 

Woman, Inman, healed, 418; 

Woman .with issue of blood, healed by 
Jesus, 252. 

Women — at the Feast of the Passover, 50 ,• 
how esteemed by the Rabbis, 153 (ti), 

■ 253 (^/). 

Z. 

Zacchffius, 466 e< se^. 

Zacharias : .?ee Zechariah. 

Zealots, 482 (oi). 

Zebedee, the father of James and John, 
181. 

Zechariah, the prophet, 511 (;;). 

■Zechariah, the son of Baruch, 510 (»). 

Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, 511 («), 

Zelotes; ses Canaanite. 

Zouzim, 658. . 

Zumpt on the Taxing and Quirinus, 6 («)• 
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What IS “The Quiver”? 


POR just over half a century THE QUIVER has 
occupied the unique position of the premier religious 
magazine in the world. In its early days it obtained that 
pre-eminence, and in spite of numberless rivals, both 
weekly and monthly, which have sprung up with the 
modern development of journalism, its position remains 
untouched and uninjured. THE QUIVER is, as ever, tlie 
magazine for the Christian household, not for Sunday 
alone, but for every day of the week. It circulates in 
nearly every part of the habitable globe. 


Month by month it offers a splendid variety of reading, 
suitable for both the young and old. On the matter of 
doctrine it has always stood like a solid rock in the 
surging sea ; hut it would be a mistake to suppose that 
doctrine is enforced in a narrow-minded or prejudiced 
manner. Charity is the keynote of all its teaching, as 
anyone may see from the articles which famous preachers 
of all denominations contribute to its pages from time to 


time. 


Every phase of charitable effort, both at home and 
abroad, also finds able exposition in THE QUIVER, and 
frequently the narrative becomes a thrilling romance of 
the perils of work in distant parts of the globe. Serial 
stories have long been a prominent feature of the 
magazine. In the past it has been able to boast of such 
writers as Dean Farrar, Mrs. Henry Wood, and the 
Rev. P. B. Power, and their place in the course of time 


has been taken by Other authors of not less enduring 
fame. Complete stories by the best writers are included 
in each monthly part, while Scripture lessons, pages for 
the young, and short illustrated articles form prominent 
and continuous features. 

In the field of philanthropy THE QUIVER stands with- 
out a rival. On the publication of the Five Hundredth 
Number the Editor took occasion to point out that a sum 
of not less than £10,000 has been raised by the magazine 
for benevolent objects since it was first established. 
Hardly any phase of Christian and charitable work has 
failed to benefit by its appeals. More than £2,000 went 
to provide lifeboats on different parts of our dangerous 
coast ; a similar amount was sent to allay the ravages of 
the Bengal famine ; no fewer than ten mission boats have 
been established ; while immense sums have gone to the 
relief of distressed operatives in Lancashire, and to the 
succour of soldiers’ widows and orphans, hospital patients, 
and of waifs. Whenever the call of charity has sounded. 
The quiver and its readers have made a ready and 
hearty response. 

As it- has done in the past the magazine is doing in 
the present, and will do~in the future. Month by month 
it will be a spur to holy living, an incentive towards 
whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, 
and of good -report. 
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